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PREFACE. 


|OME  unexpected  delay  in  getting  this  Beport  ready  for 
the  press  has  been  occasioned  by  a  severe  domestic  trial 
befalling  the  Secretary  to  whom  the  work  of  editing 
was  originally  entrusted,  to  whose  combined  zeal  and  discretion 
also  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Swansea  Congress  must  be  attributed. 

But  few  words  are  needed  by  way  of  introduction  to  such  a 
volume.  Be  it  enough  to  say  that  the  Editor  has  endeavoured, 
with  the  kindly  aid  of  the  various  Headers  and  Speakers,  and  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Official  Reporter  (Mr.  Chas.  J.  Cooke), 
to  record  as  faithfully  and  accurately  as  possible  the  utterances  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  different  meetings.  The  Congress  of 
1879  was  marked  by  one  very  happy  characteristic.  While  fully 
equalling  former  Congresses,  both  in  interest  felt,  and  in  the  ability 
brought  to  bear  on  the  several  subjects,  in  one  most  important 
particular  this  year's  gathering  was  generally  allowed  to  be  in 
advance  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  spirit  of  forbearance, 
toleration,  and  Christian  charity  was  most  remarkable.  Much  of 
this,  no  doubt,  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  secondary  causes  of 
habit  and  mutual  acquaintance  and  intercourse ;  but  these  causes 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  harmony  which  pre- 
vailed ;  and  we  should  be  wanting  to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  go 
further  for  an  explanation,  and  acknowledge  here  the  special 
blessing  of  the  God  of  peace  and  love. 

This  having  been  the  first  Cliurch  Congress  ever  held  in  Wales, 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  Principality  naturally  occupied 
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vi  Preface. 

a  somewhat  prominent  place  in  the  discussions;  but  the  only 
addresses  in  the  Welsh  language  were  those  delivered  at  a  Welsh 
working-men's  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  simul- 
taneously with  the  working-men's  meeting  at  the  Music  Hall. 
These  speeches  have  not  been  included  in  the  Official  Report,  as 
being  neither  of  sufficiently  general  interest  nor  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  any  for  whom  they  were  intended.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  Report  is  as  full  as  possible. 

The  Nineteenth  Volume  is  issued  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
perusal  of  its  pages  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  true  religion 
and  the  spread  of  God's  truth  among  His  people. 

FREDERIC  W.  EDMONDES. 

December  1879. 
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BeUingham,  E  N.,  Eaq. 
Biahop,  F.  S.,  Eaq. 
Bohiey,  Ber.  B.  W. 
Oapper,  R.,  Esq. 
Oawker,  B.  G.,  Eaq. 
Charlea,  H.  P.,  Esq. 
Claike,  Rev.  E. 
Daniel,  E.  Bice,  Esq 
DaTja,  Ber.  J.  Stepnen 
Kdmondea,  Bev.  P.  W. 
Francis,  Iieat.-CoL  G.Q. 
Franeia,  J.  B.,  Esq. 


Ganntlett,  Bey.  J.  G. 
GilbertsoD,  A.,  Esq. 
GUsoodine,  B.,  Esq. 
Gwjn,  Howel,  Esq. 
Hall,  Alfred,  Esq. 
Hall,  Joseph,  Esq. 
Jnmea,  Francis,  Esq. 
Jenkin,  J.  Tievillian,  Esq. 
Jones,  J.  Dowie,  Esq. 
Jones,  Rot.  Seoretan 
Lewis,  Bev.  David 
Lewis,  J.,  Esq.  (Eilvey) 
Lewis,  J.,  Esq.  (Swansea) 
Moore,  J.  E,  Esq. 
Moore,  J.  Herbert,  Esq. 


Morgan,  B.  P.,  Esq. 
Morris,  J.  W.,  Esq. 
Mowat,  G.,  Esq* 
Paddon,  Dr. 

Richardson,  J.,  Esq.,  jun. 
Schenok,  A.  J.,  Esq. 
Shaw,  J..  Esq, 
Struv^  W.  P.,  Esq. 
Thomas,  Dr.  J. 
Thomas,  Iltid,  Esq. 
Vivian,  Ernest  A..  Esq. 
Vivian,  H.  H.,Esq.,  M.P. 
Vivian,  W.  Graham,  Esq. 
Walters,  Bev.  T.,  D.D. 
Williams,  F.  E.,  Esq. 


Ctrasxtrrrs : 

Tax  Qlamoroambhibb  BANUNa  Compant,  Swansea. 


Poir.  SitttttwAtB: 


Charles  fiath,  Esq. 
Frederic  S.  Bishop,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rev.  Frederic  W.  Edmondes,  M.A. 
Bev.  Jno.  Geo.  Ganntlett,  M.  A . 


Arthur  Gilbertson,  Esq. 
Bichard  Glascodine,  Esq. 
Bev.  Secretan  Jones,  M.  A. 
Bev.  Thomas  Walters,  D.D. 


During  Oongteaa  Week,  Services  were  held  as  follows :— 

Parish  Guuroh  (St.  Mart's),  Swansea. 

Tuesday,    Oct.   7th,  8  A.1L,  Holy  Communion.* 

IX  A.M.,  Inaugural  Sbrvicb.    Prtaeher—BiM  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Oanterbuiy. 
S  P.M.,  Evening  Prayer. 
7.30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.    PreacA«r— Bev.  J.Williams,  Vicar  of 
Llangeler. 
WedneaOay,  Get.  8th,  8  A.M.,  Litany.* 

5  P.M.,  Evening  Prayer. 
7.30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.    iVeodker— Bev.  B.  C.  Billing,  Bector 
of  Spitalfielda. 
Thuaday,  Oct.  9th,  8  A.M.,  Holy  Communion.* 

5  P.M.,  Evening  Prayer. 
7.30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.    Preacher — Bev.  Canon  Griffiths,  Bector 
of  Machynlleth. 
Pri4^y,  October  xoth,  8  A.M.,  Litanj.* 

5  P.M.,  Evening  Prayer. 


St.  Jamms'  Cruroh. 

Tuesday,    Got.  7th,  8  A.M.,  Holy  Communion. 

C30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.  Preaeher- 
Wednesday,  Oct.  8th,  8  A.M.,  Holy  Communion.       „ 

5.30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.  „ 

Thonday,  Cot.   9th,  8  A.M.,  Holy  Communion.  „ 

5.30  P*M.,  Evening  Service.  „ 

Friday,  October  xoth,  8  A.M.,  Holy  Communion.  „ 

5.30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.  „ 

*  Tliese  Servlcos  were  In  Welsb. 


-Bev.  Canon  Garbett. 
Bev.  Canon  Brooke. 
The    Lord   Bishop  of  Bath 

and  Wells. 
Bev.  Prebendary  Clark. 
Bev.  Prebendary  Cadman. 
The  Dean  of  Bangor. 
Bev.  Prebendary  Stephenson. 
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Holt  Tbinitt  Chubch. 

Taesdaj,    Oot.    7tb,   8  A.M.,  Holy  Commumon. 

11.45  A.M.,  INAUODBAL  Sebvicb.     PticacAer— The  Bight  Rcy.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
IfVednesday,  Oct.  8th,  8  A.M.,  Holy  Communion. 

7.30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.      Preacher  —  The  Warden    of  Saint 
Augnstine's  College,  Canterbury. 
Thursday,   Oct.   9th,  8  A.M.,  Holy  Communion.      Preacher  —  Eev.   T.   J.  Jeffcock, 

Kector  of  Wolverhampton. 
Friday,  October  lotb,  8  A.X.,  Holy  Communion. 


Chbist  Chubch. 


On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Holy  Communion,  at  7.30  A.M.,  and 

Morning  Prayer  at  8.45  a. if. 
On  Thursday,  at  7.30  P.M.,  Evening  Service.    Preacher— Rcy,  J.  O.  Millar,  L.L.D., 

Vicar  of  Cirencester. 


St.  Nicholas'  (Seamen's  Chubch). 

On  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Holy  Communion,  at  8.15  A.M. 
Evening  Service  at  7.30  p.m.  PrenfAwt— Monday,  Rev.  Dawson  Campbell,  Vicar  of 
Christ  Church,  Ware ;  Tuesday,  Prebendary  Stephenson  ;  Wednesday,  The  Dean  of 
Lichfield  ;  Thursday,  The  Bishop  of  Nottingham ;  Friday,  Rev.  John  Griffith,  Rector 
of  Merthyr-Tydvil. 

There  were  also  Special  Services  in  the  neighbouring  Churches  of  St.  PauPs,  Sketty ; 
All  Saints',  Oystermouth  ;  and  in  the  new  Church  at  Llansamlet,  which  was  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Darid's  on  Monday,  October  6th. 


Besides  a  selection  of  English  Hymns  for  use  at  the  Congress,  some  Welsh  Hymns 
from  **  Canon  Evans*  Hymnal,"  (of  which  the  metres  and  first  lines  are  given  below), 
were  chosen  to  be  sung  at  those  meetings  at  which  matters  more  especially  affecting 
the  Church  in  Wales  were  discussed  : 

i.  Mesur  Salm  (the   metre  in  which  Archdeacon  Prys'  version  of  the  Psalms  is 
written),  being  Common  Metre  with  a  short  seventh  syllable  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  fourth  line.     *'  Tyr'd  Yspryd  Glan,  i'n  c'lonau  ni." 
ii.  Mesur  Hir  (Long  Metre).     **  Bywha  dy  waith,  O  Arglwydd  mawr !  " 
iii.  8,  7,  Dwbl  (double).     *'Marchog,  lesu,  yn  llwyddiannus." 
iv,  Mesur  Hir.     **  I'r  Arglwydd  cenwch  lafar  glod.*' 
▼.  IX  au  (elevens).     "  Ni  allai'r  hoU  foroedd  bvth  olchi  fy  mriw.** 
vi.  Mesur  Salm.     **Dros  Seion  mi  weddXaf  byth." 

vit.  Mesur  Cyffredin  (common  metre).     **Cyduned  seintiau  daear  lawr  " 
viiL  8,  7,  Dwbl.  "O !  am  nerth  i  dreulio'm  dyddiau." 
ix.  9,  8  (eight  lines).    '*  O  fryniau  Caersalem  ceir  gweled.*' 
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HIS  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


**  He  that  is  not  agaiDst  ub  is  for  us." — St.  Luke  ix.  50. 

jHESE  words  of  the  Lord  are  very  appropriate  for  this  age, 
and  not  inappropriate  for  this  place.    Appropriate  for 
this  age  because,  thank  God,  we  live  in  a  time  of  mach 
earnestness,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  poured  down  upon  His 
people  in  these  latter  days,  and  it  is  an  inseparable  consequence  of 
men  being  earnest  that  they  should  attach  much  importance  botli 
to  those  doctrines  and  those  forms  which  God  has  blessed  for  the 
rousing  and  saving  of  their  own  souls.    And,  therefore,  a  time  of 
earnestness  is  very  commonly  a  time  also  of  much  apparent  division. 
I  trust  that  often  the  division  is  more  apparent  than  real,  when  men 
are  agreed  in  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ    And  the  words  are  not  inappropriate  to  this  place,  for,  as 
we  all  know,  circumstances  which  are  to  be  traced  to  a  time  long 
before  we  were  born  have  caused  many  in  this  Principality  to  sepa- 
rate themselves,  often  unwillingly,  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 
Now  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  these  simple  words,  calls  us  to  meditate 
on  a  union  which  may  extend  beyond  outward  uniformity.    **  He 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."    The  words  are  important. in 
themselves,  and  they  are  urged  upon  us  twice  in  the  Gospels; 
we  have  them  in  St.  Mark,  in  the  9th  chapter,  with  some  par- 
ticulars added,  as  is  the  manner  of  St.  Mark,  which  are  not  given 
us  in  this  passage  of  St.  Luke.    "  Forbid  him  not,"  says  Jesus  in 
the  39th  verse  of  the  9th  chapter  of  St  Mark, ''  for  there  is  no  man 
which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  My  name,  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of 
Me.    For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part"     There  is  no 
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man  who  has  been  able  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  rouse  a  dead  soul 
to  a  sense  of  its  sinfalness  and  to  bring  it  to  the  Saviour,  who  does 
not  feel  that  there  is  a  spiritual  unity  in  the  one  Lord  far  beyond 
any  outward  uniformity,  though  he  may  be  separated  outwardly 
from  his  brethren.  And,  again,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  4i8t  verse, 
St  Mark  notes  that  the  Lord  went  on  to  say,  "  Whosoever  shall  give 
you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  My  name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward."  Acts  of  Christiau 
kindness,  therefore,  may  bring  men  to  the  recognition  of  a  common 
Lord,  when  outward  circumstances  have  debarred  them  from  that 
complete  outward  union  which  is  in  itself  much  to  be  desired,  but, 
after  all,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  spiritual  unity. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  this  happened  to  me — I  was  travel- 
ling a  whole  day  in  the  mail  in  company,  as  it  chanced,  with  a 
great  historian  and  politician  and  literary  man,  well  known  in 
that  day,  and  well  remembered  still,  who  had  then  but  recently 
returned  from  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  India.  We  were  talking^ 
of  the  divisions  which  at  that  time  distracted  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land in  religious  matters,  and  he  said  that  when  a  man  had  lived 
a  long  time  in  a  country  where  people  worshipped  cows,  it  was- 
not  surprising  if  he  came  to  think  little  of  the  divisions  which- 
separated  Christians.  I  presume  there  was  a  great  moral  in  this 
random  saying.  I  confess  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  own 
heart ;  I  liave  never  forgotten  it,  and  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
through  life  to  profit  by  the  moral.  When  men  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  great  distances  which  separate  the  ungodly 
from  the  godly :  when  men  are  to  be  found  who  deny  that  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  or  if  they  do  not  deny  it  in  words,  yet  live 
as  if  there  were  no  God, — it  depresses  the  heart  to  think  that 
there  should  be  division  amongst  those  who,  after  all,  serve  one 
Lord,  and  profess  to  believe  in  the  same  Scriptures  of  truth. 
A  Christian  man's  heart,  when  he  thinks  of  the  wickedness  and 
infidelity  that  is  around  him  in  the  world,  must  surely  be  cheered 
when  he  finds  a  fellow-Christian  who  loves  his  Lord,  and  is 
endeavouring  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  His  truth,  though  he 
may  find  also  that  he  differs  from  him  on  many  important  points. 
And  this  makes  us  very  tolerant  and  loving  both  to  those  within 
and  to  those  without  our  Church  who  are  endeavouring  to  serve 
the  same  Lord,  whom  we  adore. 

A  godly  bishop  said  to  me  once  of  a  brother  as  godly  as  himself. 
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but  much  given  to  controversy,  "  Poor  man,  he  is  always  writing 
abont  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry,  when  those  to  whom  he 
writes  are  doubting  whether  there  is  a  God  in  heaven.'' 

My  friends,  this  verse  of  our  text,  and  the  kindred  verse  in  St 
Mark,  ought  to  be  much  in  our  minds,  and  to  teach  us  the  great 
doty  of  being  as  extensive  and  as  truly  catholic  in  our  sympathies 
as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  of  Ohrist,  and 
with  reverence  for  His  Holy  Name  and  Person.  When  a  man 
climbs  to  a  great  height,  and  looks  down  from  the  mountain  side, 
the  men  and  women,  the  cattle^  and  even  the  lower  hills,  the  fields, 
the  waterfalls,  seem  to  disappear  or  become  very  small.  Much  more 
if  we  could  mount  to  one  of  the  stars,  and  look  down  upon  this  lower 
earth,  the  globe  and  all  that  it  inhabit  would  become  insignificant  as 
a  point.  It  is  said  that  when  men  are  dying  and  appear  to  those  about 
them  to  be  unconscious,  at  times  this  happens,  that  all  the  events  of 
their  lives,  the  controversies  which  agitated  them  much  in  the  days 
of  their  strength,  the  ends  for  which  they  laboured,  appear  very 
insignificant  indeed,  all  but  those  which  will  bear  fruit  in  that 
land  into  which  they  are  entering.  Much  more  when  the  redeemed 
soul  enters  into  the  land  of  realities,  and  within  the  veil  beholds 
the  unclouded  brightness,  and  sees  God  face  to  face,  very  insig- 
nificant will  many  of  those  fiecks  and  motes  appear  on  which  we 
were  wont  to  dwell  as  hindering  our  friends'  attempts  to  see  God 
clearly.  Many  things  in  which  we  thought  we  were  far  more  clear- 
sighted than  our  neighbours,  while  all  of  us  purblind  were  but  grop- 
ing our  way  towards  the  knowledge  of  God  in  this  land  of  twilight, 
win  appear  in  their  true  proportions  when  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  Gt>d ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  after  all  in  many  matters  in 
which  we  thought  ourselves  far  more  wise  than  our  neighbours, 
we  were  not  more  clear-sighted  than  they.  True  is  the  saying 
oft  repeated  of  the  old  divine,  that  when  by  the  mercy  of  GK)d  in 
Christ  the  redeemed  soul  shall  reach  the  New  Jerusalem,  it  will  be 
surprised  to  meet  there  many  who,  as  it  thought  before,  had  missed 
their  way  in  their  vain  attempts  to  travel  towards  the  celestial 
city.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  lesson  of  wide  Ohristian  toleration  set 
before  us  in  our  text,  and  in  the  words  of  St.  Mark. 

But,  of  course,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  there  is  another  side. 
There  are  several  words  of  Christ  which  have  to  be  noted  in  this 
connexion.  The  Lord  has  said  in  the  12th  chapter  of  St  Luke  and 
the  9th  verse, "  He  that  denieth  Me  before  men  shall  be  deniec^ 
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before  the  angels  of  God/*  He  has  said  also,  in  the  8th  chapter  of 
Si  Mark  and  the  38th  verse,  "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of 
Me,  and  of  My  words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  (^ 
him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  He  cometh  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father,  with  the  holy  angels."  I  take  these  words 
first,  because  they  seem  well  to  explain  others  which  appear  the 
exact  contradictory  of  the  words  of  our  text.  The  Lord  says 
in  the  30th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  ''He  that  is 
not  with  Me  is  against  Me."  No  encouragement  is  given  in  the 
text  to  a  spurious  philanthropy  which  would  obliterate  the  eternal 
distinctions  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  even  between  right 
and  wrong,  looking  upon  all  false  doctrine  as  pardonable  error  of 
the  judgment,  and  even  upon  sin  as  a  mere  mistake.  As  all  earthly 
things  are  important  in  one  aspect  and  insignificant  in  another,  so 
is  it  with  religions  differences.  In  reference  to  this  matter  I  cannot 
do  better,  before  we  go  further,  than  read  to  you  certain  words  of 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  this  nation — ^words  in  which  his  prescient 
mind  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  distractions  which  were  to  come  upon 
this  Church  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart  Kings.  His 
words  are  as  full  of  lessons  for  us  in  this  day  as  they  were  for  the 
men  who  strove,  and  yet  strove,  let  us  hope,  as  brethren  even  in  the 
worst  times  which  followed,  who  must  long  since  have  repented  of 
the  lengths  to  which  they  carried  their  differences,  and  the  harsh 
spirit  which  led  them  to  contend  even  to  the  death  against  each 
other.  These  golden  words  set  before  us,  as  no  other  words  well 
can,  causes  and  dangers  both  of  over  strictness  and  laxity  in  our 
toleration  of  error.  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  The  quarrels  and  divisions 
about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the  heathen.  The  reason 
was  because  the  religion  of  the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and 
ceremonies  than  in  any  constant  belief."  We  stay  to  ask,  Will  not 
this  apply  to  others  than  the  heathen  ? — ^may  not  the  same  be  said 
of  the  vaunted  unity  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  That  can  scarcely 
be  called  any  constant  or  real  belief  which  is  founded,  not  upon 
conviction,  but  upon  obedience  to  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  a  crushing 
and  enslaving  authority.  But  to  proceed  with  the  extract  from 
Lord  Bacon : — 

**  St.  Paul  saith  if  a  heathen  come  in  and  hear  you  speak  with  several  tongues, 
will  he  not  say  that  you  are  mad  ?  and  certainly  it  is  little  better  when  atheists 
and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many  discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in 
religion.  It  doth  avert  them  from  the  Church,  and  maketh  them  to  sit  down 
in  the  chair  of  the  scomers." 
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Here  we  have  set  before  us  very  distinctly  the  scandal  of  these 
divisions,  and  their  bad  effects  on  those  without     Again : — 

^  Conoenung  the  bounds  of  unity— there  appear  to  be  two  extremes  ;  for  to 
certain  zealots  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  Peace  is  not  the  matter, 
but  following  and  party.  Contrariwise,  certain  Laodiceans  and  lnlLewann 
persons  think  they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion  by  middle  ways, 
and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty  reconcilements,  as  if  they  would  make  an 
arbitrament  between  Gkd  and  man«  Both  these  extremes  are  to  be  avoided. 
.  .  .  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rending  God*s  church  by  two  kinds  of  contro- 
versies,— [and  this  applies  very  much  to  ourselves,] — the  one  is  when  the  matter 
of  the  point  controverted  is  too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife 
about  it,  kindled  only  by  contradiction.  •  .  .  The  other  is  when  the  matter  of 
the  point  controverted  is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over  great  subtilty  and 
obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing  rather  ingenious  than  substantial." 

Again,  and  this  is  also  to  be  noticed — 

<<  There  be  two  fabe  peaces  or  unities — ^the  one  when  the  peace  is  grounded 
upon  an  implicit  ignorance,  for  all  colours  will  agree  in  the  dark  ;  the  other 
when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direct  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental 
points ;  for  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  things  are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in  the 
toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image — ^they  may  cleave,  they  will  not  incorporate.** 
— Eaays :  Of  Unity  in  Religion, 

I  make  no  apology  for  reading  these  extracts  in  full  Let  us  for  a 
moment  look  at  the  words  of  onr  Lord  which  seem  to  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  our  text.  The  phrase  in  the  two  passages  is  different.  In 
the  text  we  have  the  words.  When  a  man  is  against  us,  but  here  we 
have  it,  When  a  man  is  against  Me.  Christ  is  the  speaker,  and  with 
His  Person  we  must  be  at  one.  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against. 
Me ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  Me,  scattereth."  In  these  pas- 
sages there  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  to  our  text  But  we  must 
note  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  '^  Me."  The  personal  pronoun 
"Me  "  is  used,  and  Christ  seems  to  say,  "Jtfy  person,  the  doctrines 
which  flow  from  the  acknowledgment  of  My  Divine  power,  the  love 
which  is  to  be  borne  to  Me  as  the  Redeemer,  Saviour,  King  of  the 
human  race — ^in  this  there  can  be  no  division."  We  must  be  one 
in  OUT  love  of  Christ,  in  our  desire  to  serve  Him,  and  in  our  desire 
to  be  washed  from  our  sins  in  His  blood ;  we  must  be  one  in  our 
hope  of  passing  with  Him  a  blessed  immortality. 

And  now,  perhaps,  it  is  time,  after  having  spoken  thus  much 
generally,  that  I  should  say  something  as  to  the  particular  difficul- 
ties which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  union  in  this  Principality. 
Many  difficulties  impede  the  progress  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
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Wales.  Whether  they  are  greater  than  are  to  be  found  in  other 
districts  may  well  be  doubted.  The  overwhelming  population  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  is  certainly  not  less  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  are  the  widely-scattered  dwellers  among  the  mountains.  After 
all,  there  is  something  more  congenial  in  the  religious  impressions 
and  simple  habits  of  a  primeval  race,  than  in  that  seething  mass 
of  all  races  in  every  stage  of  civilisation,  which  is  washed  together 
by  the  ceaseless  tide  which  flows  into  our  great  centres  of  modem 
life ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  not  something 
more  cheeriDg  to  encourage  the  pastor's  labours  in  that  unrestrained 
enthusiasm  which  Welsh  preachers  find  it  so  easy  to  arouse,  than 
in  the  dull  prosaic  apathy  with  which,  in  many  a  country  place,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  towns,  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  slumber  through  the 
most  stirring  appeals.  Who  has  heard  the  hymns  of  this  country 
sung ;  who  has  been  to  a  Sunday-school  in  which  the  old  people 
meet  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  join  with  their  children  in  reading 
and  being  taught  the  Word  of  God ;  who  has  even  been  at  one  of 
those  gatherings  where,  during  certain  days  of  the  year,  old  and 
young  alike  will  go  to  church  to  be  catechised  and  to  repeat  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation  some  portion  of  the  written  Word 
of  Qod — ^and  is  not  thankful  that  there  are  such  good  materials, 
and  so  much  hope  of  spiritual  life  in  this  district?  It  must,  of 
course,  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Church  of  England 
here  are  great.  First,  we  have  a  language  with  which  there  is 
always  a  d  anger  lest  a  limited  number  only  of  our  pastors  may  be 
familiar.  It  may  be  granted  also  that  rarely  will  efforts  made  in 
later  life  suffice  to  master  thoroughly  a  vocabulary  through  the 
intricacies  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  guide  would  be  a  childhood 
spent  in  a  Welsh  cottage  or  farmhouse.  Truly,  many  great  divines, 
masters  of  assemblies,  with  power  to  move  the  hearts  and  mould 
the  lives  of  their  fellows,  have  in  all  sections  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  had  their  birth-place 
in  cottages  and  farmhouses,  springing  from  the  same  stratum  of 
society  which  produced  the  apostles  of  the  Lord.  Such  men  have 
risen  in  past  times,  and,  thank  Gh>d,  have  especial  means  of  rising 
in  this  age  in  every  profession  and  every  department  of  knowledga 
Still,  if  there  be  an  inevitable  tendency  in  Wales  for  the  higher 
classes  of  society  to  become  more  and  more  English,  there  must  be 
danger  in  the  future  lest — ^from  the  very  fact  of  the  speech  of  the 
people  being  different  from  that  of  the  higher  orders — ^the  ministers 
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of  the  Gospel  who  are  to  he  most  iDfluential  amoDg  their  flocks  may 
all  have  to  be  taken  from  the  less  instructed  classea  If  there  is 
this  danger,  how  is  it  to  be  met?  Not  by  ignoring  the  fact,  but  by 
discovering,  if  possible,  the  means  of  remedying  it.  What  we  have 
to  do  is,  first,  to  strive  for  an  arrangement  which  will  place  the 
highest  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  such  an  arrangement  as 
will  enable  the  poorest  youth  in  Wales  to  vindicate  for  himself  bis 
place  in  a  learned  university.  Secondly,  we  require  an  arrangement 
which  will  give  those  of  the  higher  ranks  who  wish  it  a  thorough 
training  in  that  language  which,  if  they  are  devoted  to  the  ministry 
among  their  compatriots,  can  alone  fit  them  for  effectual  work. 
This  we  know  was  attempted  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  in  regard  to 
the  University  of  Oxford.  We  are  grappling  with  a  similar  diffi- 
culty in  the  present  age. 

Another  peculiarity  in  Welsh  society  is  the  prevalence  of  Dissent, 
encouraged,  no  doubt,  and  fostered  by  the  difficulty  as  to  language. 
We  see  Dissenting  chapels  in  every  village  and  on  every  hillside. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  deplore  this  state  of  things,  but  it  is  at  least  a  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  religious  instincts,  that  they  long 
according  to  their  lights  to  have  the  Word  of  God  brought  within 
their  reach,  and  that  they  desire  the  worship  of  God  to  be  such 
as  they  can  understand.    Why  did  not  the  Church  of  England 
come  forward,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  in  the  last  century,  and 
provide  that  spiritual  food  for  which  the  people  hungered  ?    The 
Methodist  movement  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Oburch  of  England.    The  Methodists  were  in  many  cases  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they 
were  most  anxious  to  remain  obedient  to  it.    I  have  here  many 
extracts  to  show  that  the  early  Methodists  were  not  antagonistic 
to  our  Church.    The  actual  schism  in  Wales  dates  from  181 1,  the 
year  in  which  I  was  born.    I  could  run  through  a  long  list  of 
quotations  placed  before  me  to  show  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  in  Wales  in  the  last  and  the  beginning 
oE  the  present  century.    Howell  Harris,  Charles  of  Bala,  Daniel 
Bowlands — all  of  them — were  very  unwilling  to  separate  from  that 
Church  in  which  they  found  a  blessing  from  the  ministration  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments.     ''Would  it  not  have  been  wiser,"  says  the 
biographer  of  Charles,  *'  in  our  spiritual  rulers  to  pursue  measures 
calculated  to  bring  back  those  who  have  a  little  deviated  from  the 
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road,  than  such  as  must  of  necessity  have  driven  them  out  of  the 
path  ?  Too  much  strictness  in  some  things  produces  often  greater 
evil  than  too  much  laxity/'  If  we  had  lived  in  our  fathers'  days 
should  we  have  act'Od  differently,  and  taken  care  that  these  divisions 
were  not  made  permanent?  Who  shall  say?  Who  can  tell  or 
explain  the,  perhaps  irresistible,  train  of  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced the  present  condition  of  things?  But  this  we  can  say, 
What  is  our  duty  now  in  this  day  in  which  we  acknowledge  that 
there  has  been  a  fault  ?  We  can  avoid  any  act  which  shall  increase 
the  fault  We  can  abstain  from  words  and  actions  which  mav 
widen  the  breach  between  us  and  those  who  differ  from  us  ;  we  can 
hope  and  pray  for  a  day  when  we  shall  be  one,  even  as  Christ  and 
the  Father  are  ona 

And  now,  before  I  close,  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
special  mission  and  work  of  this  Church  of  England  here  as 
elsewhere  in  this  age  in  which  we  live.  The  Church  of  Christ 
in  this  land  comes  to  us  of  this  generation  in  an  especial  form. 
It  comes  to  us  with  its  ancient  teaching,  instinct — may  I  not  say 
without  boasting? — with  somewhat  of  a  new  spiritual  life.  Has 
there  not  been  a  shaking  amongst  the  dry  bones?  Is  there  not, 
even  in  our  divisions,  that  which  at  the  beginning  I  said  was  a  con- 
solation in  the  midst  of  division — a  degree  of  earnestness  for  the 
faith  as  we  hold  it,  such  as  has  never  been  known  before  ?  Do  not 
young  men  who  enter  the  ministry  nowadays,  exhibit  to  those  who 
are  called  to  lay  hands  upon  them  more  unmistakable  marks  than 
in  past  times,  that  they  are  determined  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  their  Lord  and  Master  ?  And  what  of  our  divisions  ?  Is 
there  not  a  wonderful  power  of  gathering  together  for  great  objects 
such  as  hardly  any  age  ever  exhibited  before?  All  this  is  hopeful, 
very  hopeful ;  and  certain  changes  have  taken  place  even  in  the  form 
of  our  arrangements  as  to  public  worship,  which  seem  to  give  us  a 
better  entrance  than  we  had  before  into  districts  where  men  are 
prejudiced  against  us.  The  Church  is  more  able  now  than  it  was 
in  past  times  to  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
various  places  in  which  it  has  to  minister.  Let  us  thank  Qod 
for  these  things,  and  let  us  take  advantage  of  them.  Our  part  as 
ministers  in  this  great  Church  of  England,  and  as  its  laymen  too, 
is  to  set  before  the  people  the  whole  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  our  Church  that  it  thus  sets  before  us  the 
whole  undivided  Gospel  in  the  due  proportion  of  every  part    That 
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IB  Burely  a  very  great  blessing  which  gives  us  from  year  to  year  in 
pablic  the  whole  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  when  we  meet  in  the 
House  of  God    Oar  Ghnrch  does  not  allow  its  ministers  to  select 
this  or  that  favourite  subject  on  which  to  be  continually  descanting, 
but  sets  before  us  the  whole  Word  of  Gk>d  in  its  fulness.    This, 
surely,  is  a  great  blessing  which  we  enjoy,  and  which  we  desire  to 
communicate  to  all  around  us.    Who  that  reads  our  Articles  and 
other  formularies,  can  suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  them  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  overwhelming  power  and  foreknowledge 
of  God  interferes  with  that  freedom  of  the  human  will,  to  recognise 
which  is  necessary  for  all  who  would  discipline  the  life  ?    Who  that 
leads  carefully  our  Collects  and  our  Liturgy,  can  hold  that  there  is 
anything  in  them  to  separate  Christians  one  from  another  ?    They 
maintain  rightly  that  it  is  well  we  should  show  a  decided  and  com- 
pact front  against  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  force  upon  us  a  mere  outward  rigid  unif ormiiy, 
to  the  neglect  of  that  free  coherence  of  independent  godly  spirits 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  real  Church  of  Christ.    Unity  in 
essentials,  unity  in  the  love  of  Gt)d,  unity  in  the  endeavour  to  spread 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and  to  draw  all  faithful  souls  together  in 
the  love  of  one  Saviour — it  is  for  this  we  plead.    Now,  such  as  we 
in  the  providence  of  God  have  received  this  Church  of  England  in 
this  particular  section  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  we  live, 
such  we  hope  to  bequeath  it  to  our  successors  in  its  essentials,  free- 
ingit  from  everything  which  may  disfigure  it,  and  cause  unnecessary 
stnfe.    We  believe  that  while  we  maintain  that  more  excellent 
way  in  which,  thank  God,  we  have  been  trained,  and  give  it  to  our 
children,  we  shall  be  promoting  the  best  interests  of  this  great 
Christian  nation,  and  preparing  it  to  resist  any  outpouring  of 
wickedness  and  infidelity,  such  as  may  well  be  expected  to  come  in 
the  last  times.    We  in  this  Congress,  in  our  separate  homes,  and 
in  those  posts  to  which  GK)d  in  His  providence  has  called  us  one  by 
one,  have  a  great  work  to  do  to  maintain  the  love,  and  honour  the 
doctrine  of  our  One  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  bring  others  to  oneness 
with  ourselves  in  Him.    Amen. 
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*'  Again,  the  deyil  taketh  Him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  ahoweth 
Him  all  the  kingdoma  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them ;  and  aaith  unto  Him, 
All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee."— St.  Matt.  It.  8,  9. 

[T  had  been  prophesied  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  both  yet  nnborn, 
that  the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  Jacob  was  a 
believer  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  he  longed  to  be  par- 
taker in  the  fulfilment  of  those  promises.  His  whole  life  marks 
him  as  one  who  lived  in  the  sight  of  Gk)d  and  believiug  in  His 
Word.  And  this  explains  why,  with  all  his  deceitfulness  he  was 
stfll  an  object  of  the  care  of  God.  But  he  had  none  of  the  patience 
of  hope.  He  longed  to  grasp  the  possession  which  he  saw  before 
him ;  and  to  win  it  he  could  first  impose  upon  his  brother  to  buy 
his  birthright,  and  then  could  cheat  his  father  iuto  giving  him  his 

blessing. 

Great  is  the  contrast  between  him  and  Abraham.  Abraham 
could  not  readily  believe  that  he  should  have  a  son  in  his  old  age. 
But  the  son  was  given  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  promises  of 
Gh)d  proved  faithful  And  then,  when  years  had  passed  away,  and 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  still  further  stricken  in  years,  and  now 
no  other  progeny  could  be  thought  of,  the  command  is  given  to  slay 
Isaac,  the  son  to  whom  by  very  name  the  promises  had  been  given. 
And  then  there  was  no  doubtiug.  The  father  bound  the  lad  and 
took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son,  though  all  his  hopes  would  have  been 
buried  in  that  dreadful  death.  Jacob  believed  boldly,  but  he 
anticipated  the  promises.  Abraham  believed  with  humble  diffi- 
dence ;  but  he  could  only  follow  where  Gtod  should  lead  him. 

Christ,  too,  was  man.  We  miss  both  the  lessons  and  the  blessings 
of  His  human  life  when  we  forget  this  gi'eat  mystery  of  godliness. 
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He  was  man,  and  He  could  grow  in  wisdom,  and,  strangest  of  all. 
He  could  be  ignorant.  It  seems  impossible,  but  it  is  true,  it  is  part 
of  the  Incarnation  truth,  that  the  Evrerlasting  Son,  veiling  His 
Godhead  in  human  flesh,  did,  like  other  men,  find  His  human 
consciousness  waken  up  into  fuller  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Grod 
and  of  the  world  He  lived  in.  He  had  first  been  baptized  for  His 
great  mission,  and  at  His  baptism  the  Prophet  and  the  Dove  and 
the  Voice  had  pointed  to  Him  as  the  Son  of  Gt)d,  the  Lamb  of 
God,  One  Who,  coming  from  above,  was  above  all.  And  then  He 
went  into  the  solitude,  and  communed  with  His  Father  above,  and 
prayed  and  fasted  and  prepared  Him  for  the  work  which  God  had 
given  Him  to  do.  He  knew  what  that  work  was,  what  its  cost 
must  be,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow  the  cost.  Perhaps  in 
that  long,  lone  solitude  He  not  only  was  bracing  Himself  for  the 
toil,  but  He  was  laying  down  the  scheme.  We  know  what  was  in 
His  mind,  what  was  before  His  eyes.  Meek  and  lowly,  gentle, 
patient,  and  self-denied.  He  claimed  from  the  first,  He  claimed  to 
the  last,  to  be  the  King  and  to  be  the  Heir  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
vision  was  ever  clear  before  His  human  eyes  that  for  this  cause  was 
He  born  into  the  world. 

And  then  the  tempter  came  to  Him.  How,  we  read  not.  We 
picture  him  in  human  form,  disguised,  perhaps,  in  garments  of 
innocence.  We  think  we  hear  him  speaking  in  human  accents, 
and  uttering  distinct  sentences  to  Christ's  bodily  ear.  It  may  have 
been  so ;  but  it  is  not  thus  the  tempter  mostly  comes  to  men.  We 
do  not  know  whether  he  came  so  to  Christ.  He  came,  we  may  be 
sure,  skilfully  and  wisely.  Were  it  in  bodily  form  or  in  spiritual 
power,  he  put  forth  all  his  strength.  And  he  brought  home  to 
Christ's  human  consciousness  his  wiles  and  suggestions.  The  toil 
of  the  great  task  was  just  coming  thick  on  the  Saviour.  He  was 
weary  and  hungry ;  weak  in  body,  and  perhaps  fainting  in  soul. 
And  then  the  devil  taking  Him,  whether  in  vision  or  in  truth,  to 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  contrived  to  bring  before  His  eyes 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  their  glory ;  and  then  he  pleaded 
with  Him. 

All  the  Gospel  history  is  closely  compressed.  The  chief  of  all 
earthly  histories  would  but  be  a  chapter  in  our  common  thick- 
tomed  biographies.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  account  of 
the  Temptation  should  be  specially  brief.  Tet  in  the  few  verses 
which  tell  of  it  we  find  that  Satan  thrice  impressed  upon   our 
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Saviour,  and  in  the  words  of  Scripture  itself,  the  greatness  of  His 
nii:uion,  the  thought  of  His  Souship  to  God,  the  Messianic  promises 
of  which  He  was  the  heir. 

May  we  not  believe  that  when  he  showed  Him  the  earth  and  its 
kingdoms  and  their  glorj,  he  reminded  Him  by  word  or  thought  of 
tlie  promise,  "Ask  of  Me,  and  I  shall  give  Thee  the  heathen  for 
Thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy 
possession  "  (Ps.  ii.  8) ;  or  again, "  He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
8);  or  of  those  words  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  referred  each  time 
He  called  Himself  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  (Dan.  vii.  1 3) — ''  There  was 
given  Him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him :  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed"  (Dan.  vii.  14)?  And  the 
tempter's  argument  seems  to  have  been  this: — These  glories  all 
are  to  be  Thine.  They  are  predestinated  for  Thee,  and  Thou  art 
sure  to  have  them.  But  tiie  way  to  take  them  is  not  by  fasting 
and  toiling  and  sufTering.  This  is  not  the  King  s  highway.  All 
these  kingdoms  are  mine,  I  rule  in  them;  they  are  delivered  to  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  the  power  over  them  (see  Luke  iv. 
6).  Thou  hast,  therefore,  but  to  follow  me,  to  obey  me,  and  act 
as  I  shall  guide  Thee,  and  then  without  trouble  or  suffering,  and 
without  delay,  the  universal  kingdom  destined  for  Messiah  shall 
at  once  be  Thine. 

It  is  thus  in  a  degree  that  Satan  has  pleaded  with  many  a  con- 
queror, statesman — ^ay,  and  Churchman  too.  Tou  have,  he  says, 
a  noble  mission ;  power,  too,  if  you  will,  to  govern  men  and  to  guide 
them.  What  good  you  can  do,  what  glory  you  can  gain,  if  you 
will  but  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  straight  path  of  duty, 
from  the  slow  and  toilsome  and  perhaps  thorny  path,  and  take  the 
short  cut  to  wealth  and  rank  and  honour  and  empire !  How  often 
lie  succeeds ;  alas  I  how  seldom  he  wholly  fails. 

And  if  the  Son  of  Man  had  done,  as  most  sons  of  men  when 
tciupted  are  wont  to  do,  might  He  not  have  argued  somewhat  thus? 
— I  am  appointed  heir  of  all  things.  The  Father  has  given  Me  a 
kiugdom.  All  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  must  serve  Me.  It 
cannot  be  wrong  to  take  this  kingdom  at  once.  By  the  plans  I 
have  be^n  proposing  to  Myself,  the  scheme  I  have  been  elaborating 
in  My  solitude,  the  kingdom  will  be  won  only  bjr  long  toil  and 
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labour  and  suffering — suffering  to  Me,  and  suffering  to  My  most 
devoted  followers.  It  will  be  centuries  upon  centuries  before  all 
the  world  is  won  to  the  obedience  of  the  Gross  by  the  mere  eloquence 
of  truth.  But  if  I  take  the  course  proposed  to  Me  now,  all  will  be 
Mine  at  once.  One  little  compliance,  one  slight  deflection  from  the 
straightest  road,  will  land  Me  in  possession  of  a  power  which  I  can 
use  for  the  good  of  all.  I  can  then  plant  My  Church  in  every 
land  ;  I  can  bring  to  every  nation  the  best  gifts  of  civilisation,  of 
enlightenment,  of  piety,  and  peace ;  I  can  use  the  help  offered  to 
Me  to  seat  Myself  firmly  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  then  I 
can  make  it  a  throne  of  righteousness  and  judgment  and  equity. 

How  blessed  has  it  been  for  us  that  Jesus  never  reasoned  thus ; 
that  He  repelled  at  once  every  thought  of  evil,  rejected  every  com- 
promise, and  stood  firm  in  His  will  to  follow  patiently  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  win  the  world  to  Himself  and  to  His  Father  by  labour 
and  by  death  i  If  He  had  followed  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  one« 
the  world  would  have  welcomed  Him  at  once  as  their  deliverer. 
Jerusalem  would  have  opened  its  glad  gates  to  the  expected  con- 
queror. All  Palestine  would  have  hailed  Him  as  the  King  Messiah. 
It  may  be  that  the  Bomans  themselves,  weary  of  rulers  enslaved 
to  lust  and  hate,  would  have  proclaimed  Him  Imperat&r.  He 
might  have  reigned  a  beneficent  reign,  and  been  remembered  as 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  mankind.  But  there  would  have  been 
no  Calvary,  no  Cross,  no  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  should 
draw  all  men  to  Him.  The  Captain  of  our  salvation  would  not 
have  been  made  perfect  through  suffering.  Salvation  itself  would 
not  have  been  won.  And  the  world  He  reigned  over  would  still 
be  the  world  of  death,  not  that  which  His  resurrection  has  made 
it — ^a  world  of  life»and  hope. 

It  seems  almost  blasphemy  to  think  for  a  moment  what  might 
have  been,  if  Jesus  could  have  fallen  under  the  temptation  of 
Satan.  And  yet  we  may  lawfully  do  so,  that  we  may  contrast 
with  it  all  that  followed  from  His  conquering  the  temptation.  We 
are  sometimes  amazed  at  Satan's  boldness  in  setting  before  Christ 
such  a  vision  of  empire,  and  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  so 
win  Him  over  to  himself.  And  yet  it  was  a  temptation  specially 
suited  to  the  case.  It  was  because  Jesus  was  no  common  pi-ophet, 
that  the  temptation  might  have  touched  Him.  Elijah  in  the 
desert,  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  could  easily  have  brushed 
away  the  thought  of  universal  sovereignty.    They  never  longed  to 
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oaat  off  the  coat  of  camel's  hair  and  don  the  soft  raiment  of  kings' 
courts.  Bat  the  vision  of  empire  was  clear  before  the  soul  of 
Christ  The  question  only  was,  Should  it  be  a  kingdom  like 
Solomon's  in  all  his  glory,  only  ten  times  more  glorious  ?  or  should 
it  be  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  in  the  hearts,  not  before  the 
eyes  of  men  ?  And  should  it  be  won  by  gathering  hosts  to  battle 
and  treading  down  all  enemies  that  might  resist  it  ?  Or  should 
it  be  by  patience,  suffering,  and  death;  and  spread  neither  by 
arms  nor  arts,  but  by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  ? 

Blessed  is  it  indeed  for  man  that  it  was  Grod's  will  to  give  Christ 
the  kingdom,  and  that  Christ  did  not,  like  Jacob,  choose  to  antici- 
pate that  will,  but  followed  it  patiently  and  worked  it  out  humbly, 
in  the  travail  of  His  soul,  not  in  the  pride  of  His  strength. 

And  to  return  once  again  to  Jacob  and  to  Abraham.  Jacob  was 
indeed  heir  of  the  promises,  and  even  his  sins  did  not  disinherit 
him.  If,  like  his  great  Master  and  ours,  he  had  waited  patiently 
till  God  gave  him  the  blessing,  we  know  not  what  blessings  were 
in  store  for  him.  As  it  was,  because  he  had  anticipated,  not 
followed,  the  will  of  God,  his  life  was  one  of  the  saddest  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Bible  history.  Flying  from  his  brother's  vengeance, 
an  outcast  and  almost  a  slave,  cheated  of  his  promised  bride, 
defrauded  of  his  hard-earned  wages,  exiled  for  life  from  his  parents 
whom  he  loved,  forced  once  more  from  his  new  home,  a  wanderer 
and  a  fugitive,  scarcely  then  escaping  Esau's  anger,  his  beloved 
Bachel  removed  by  early  death,  his  sons  rebellious  and  ungrateful, 
or  else  separated  from  him  by  a  living  death,  his  last  days  spent 
in  a  strange  land,  his  last  words  confessing  that  '*  few  and  evil 
had  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage." 

How  unlike  his  forefather  Abraham.  Not  one  of  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament  towers  up  a  nobler  figure,  or  one  more  reverend 
than  Abraham's.  His  faith  in  God  was  indeed  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  He  became  the  heir  of  the  promises.  His  honoured 
old  age  was  blessed  with  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power.  He  became 
the  father  of  the  faithful.  He  was  "  called  the  friend  of  God." 
He  was  permitted  even  "  to  see  the  day  of  Christ."  "  He  saw  it 
and  was  glad." 

And  of  Christ  Himself  it  is  written,  that  because  He  overcame 
every  temptation,  rejected  every  thought  of  self,  of  self-inter^t  and 
of  seU-spariug ;  because,  though  in  the  form  of  God,  He  stood  not 
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on  His  right  to  be  equal  with  Gh)d,  but  made  Himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, humbled  Himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  Gross — "  Therefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  Name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fess that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

I  have  said  that  the  temptation  in  my  text  might  especially 
have  appealed  to  our  Saviour,  because  He  was  no  common  prophet, 
but  because  He  was  the  predestinated  Christ.  And  I  think  the 
like  temptations  appeal  not  to  common  men,  but  much  rather  to 
men  of  great  earnestness  of  purpose,  men  of  high  aims,  men  of 
ardent  zeal.  Vulgar  ambition,  indeed,  tempts  us  all,  and  it  very 
often  puts  its  temptations  as  Satan  put  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  A 
religious  man  seeks  for  advancement  in  life ;  not  merely,  so  at  least 
he  thinks,  for  comfort  and  ease  and  provision  for  his  family,  but 
that  he  may  gain  more  influence,  and  that  he  may  have  a  place  of 
standing  from  which  he  may  move  the  world.  I  do  not  speak  of 
mere  worldly  men.  They  seek  advancement  from  worldlines^  and 
use  all  worldly  means  to  attain  it.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they 
have  their  reward,"  But  the  religious  man,  who  seeks  only  reward 
in  heaven, — is  he  never  tempted,  does  he  never  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion, to  use  little  ways  that  he  may  reach  great  aims  ?  Does  the 
voice  never  whisper  to  him,  "  That  you  may  do  a  great  right,  do  a 
little  wrong?"  I  need  hardly  give  an  instance  for  my  argument. 
Can  you  find  no  instance  in  your  past  experience  ?  None,  perhaps,, 
in  your  own  heart's  history  ?  Have  you  never  chosen  the  path  o£ 
self-interest,  the  way  of  worldly  prosperity?  never  conformed  to- 
the  low  tone  of  those  with  whom  you  lived  ?  never  sought  prefer- 
ment for  yourself  other  than  that  which  God  had  marked  out  for 
you  ?  and  never  for  its  sake  foregone  duties  which  were  humble, 
irksome,  and  wearying  ? 

And  what  we  thus  see  in  the  history  of  single  minds  is  markedly 
visible  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church.  We  need 
trouble  ourselves  but  little  with  the  world  of  politics.  There  crooked 
ways  have  been  the  rule,  even  where  the  end  and  aim  were  good  and 
jrrand.  But  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  the  lives  of  great 
Church  leaders  and  reformers,  it  seems  as  if  Jacob  had  been  the 
model,  and  the  rare  exception  Christ.  The  temptation  has  been 
strong,  the  prom'se  bright,  but  failure  has  ever  been  the  end.    We 
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scarcely  open  the  first  page  of  post- Apostolic  Christianity  but  wo 
find  the  practice  of  pions  frauds.  We  go  a  little  further,  and  we 
find  false  decretals  and  false  miracles.  May  we  not  call  them 
impious  frauds  ?  How  early  did  religious  controversy  take  the 
form — on  the  one  side  of  dishonest  evasion  of  the  truth,  on  the 
other  of  clamour  and  violence  and  persecution  !  How  soon  religious 
wars — ^holy  wars  they  have  been  called — were  waged  in  His  Name 
who  said,  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath."  "  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  else  would  My  servants  fight." 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  persecution.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  it.  In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  faith  of  Christ  had 
almost  supplanted  the  falsehoods  of  idolatry,  when  the  Empire  itself 
had  become  Christian,  and  the  'world  seemed  waiting  with  one 
voice  to  proclaim  the  empire  of  Messiah,  what  could  be  so  evil  as 
the  attempts  of  heresy  to  divide  the  Christian  camp,  or  even  to 
drive  back  the  tide  of  victory,  and  to  restore  heathenism  ?  A  whole- 
sale murderer  might  seem  innocent  compared  with  one  who  could 
spread  poison  broadcast — nay,  who  could  drug  the  springs  of  life 
with  the  waters  of  eternal  death.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  hang  the 
murderer ;  why  fear  to  suppress  the  deadlier  heresiarch  ?  Such 
reasoning  has  prevailed  in  many  ages,  and  in  most  Churches.  It 
seems  almost  unanswerable  on  merely  human  principles.  We  stamp 
out  disease  in  our  cattle-fields ;  we  remove  our  worst  criminals  to 
the  galleys  or  to  the  gibbet.  There  is  no  disease  like  moral  and 
religious  falsehood ;  there  is  no  murderer  like  the  murderer  of  truth 
and  faith. 

But  that  way  is  not  the  way  of  God ;  it  is  not  the  way  of  Christ. 
^'  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of."  "  The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  save  it."  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its 
sheath,  for  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 

We  read  again.  Men  would  dispute.  Error  would  grow.  Dis- 
union threatened  destruction.  The  Church  was  vested  with  autho- 
rity. It  was  exhorted  to  unity.  There  was  one  obvious  centre  of 
unity,  the  great  city  which  then  ruled  over  the  world,  in  which  a 
Bishop  reigned  who  claimed  descent  from  that  great  Apostle  to 
whom  Christ  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  whom  He  had 
given  the  name  of  "  Rock."  What  more  hopeful  than  to  refer  con- 
troversies, then,  to  the  centre  of  civil  government,  of  social  order, 
of  learning  and  authority,  both  human  and  divine  ?  It  would  be 
narrow  and  ignorant  to  doubt  that  many  of  the  earlier  Bishops  of 
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Rome  were  far  more  zealous  for  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the  unity 
of  His  faitli  than  for  their  own  importance  and  the  power  of  their 
own  thrones.  But  it  could  not  but  be  comforting  to  them  if  tbe 
truth  and  the  faith  and  the  Church  should  grow  and  gain  strength 
on  the  so-called  Bock  of  Peter  and  round  the  palace  of  St  Peter's 
successors.  Nay,  I  do  not  doubt  that  even  men  like  Gregory  the 
Great  and  Innocent  III.  saw  no  way  so  sure  of  resisting  worldly 
tyranny  and  keeping  alive  religion  among  men,  as  the  making  the 
See  of  Borne  strong  enough  to  resist  the  violence  and  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  fierce  barons  and  lawless  conquerors.  There  were 
plenty  of  pious  and  noble-minded  men  among  the  Bishops  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  some  even  upon  the  throne  of  the  Vatican, 
whose  great  aim  was  to  bring  souls  to  Christ  and  to  spread  His 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  But  the  way  was  not  Christ's 
way.  His  kingdom  is  not  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  it  can  have  no 
earthly  king.  The  whole  principle  of  the  Papacy  was  that  of 
Jacob,  anticipating  the  promises  of  God,  not  waiting  and  working 
patiently  for  their  fulfilment  And  so  the  Papacy,  possibly  honest 
in  its  design  and  grand  in  its  execution,  has  been  a  vast  failure  in 
its  results.  It  has  been  the  greatest  source  of  discord,  when  it 
sought  to  be  the  centre  of  unity. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  very  opposite.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  gre^it 
reformer  of  abuses  in  the  Church  who  did  not  try  to  carry  his 
reforms  by  appeal  to  human  passions,  or  by  enlisting  worldly 
sympathies,  or,  alas  1  by  pandering  to  those  in  power  and  authority. 
This  statement  is  not  limited  to  those  whom  we  commonly  call 
Beformers,  those  of  the  early  sixteenth  century.  It  applies  well- 
nigh  to  alL  And  all,  when  they  could,  have  wielded  the  world's 
weapons  to  put  down  those  whom  they  esteemed  spiritual  enemies. 
Doubtless  the  cause  seemed  great,  the  end  important,  the  call  from 
God.  But  they  forgot  that  the  weapons  of  the  Christian's  warfare 
were  not  carnal,  and  that,  only  when  not  united  with  carnal 
weapons,  could  they  be  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds.  I  do  not  question  the  strength  of  the  temptation. 
I  do  not  doubt  that,  to  all  human  calculation,  there  was  need  of 
men's  aid — ay,  and  of  sinful  men's  aid— if  God's  work  was  to  be 
done.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
true  reform  of  faith  and  Church,  fearfully  corrupted  and  defaced 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  would  have  been  more  effectual,  more 
extensive  and  world-wide,  and  infinitely  more  united  and  enduring 
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if  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  content  to  teach 
and  pray  and  suffer,  and,  hardest  of  all,  to  wait — ^to  wait  for  God's 
way,  and  not  to  anticipate  it  by  man's.  Proudly,  no  doubt,  did  the 
work  of  Reformation  ride  onwards  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
If  it  had  been  humbly  and  patiently,  it  might  have  won  all 
Christendom,  reaching  even  to  the  papal  palace  and  to  the  throne 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch;  and  never  have  been  rolled  back 
again  by  Jesuit  reaction,  nor  have  made  too  many  doubt  whether 
that  could  be  from  God  which  issued  in  division  instead  of  build- 
ing): up  iu  \ove, 

I  might  ask  you  to  go  on  with  me  to  the  great  Puritan  revolution 
in  this  country,  and  to  the  great  reaction  after  it  in  favour  of  high 
theology  in  Church  and  high  prerogative  in  State.     I  might  ask 
you  to  remember  how  the  consequences  of  both  are  written  in  the 
same  characters;  failure  ever  following  intemperate  violence  and 
unsanctified  party  zeal.    But  I  hasten  to  our  own  times.    We  are 
in  a  period  of  no  small  interest  for  its  bearings  on  the  future.    There 
in  very  much  in  it  to  recall  post  seasons  of  religious  revival,  past 
times  of  conflict,  past  struggles  for  life  and  godliness.     There  is 
very  much  in  our  present  condition  to  encourage  hope.     Perhaps 
never  was  there  more.     Can  we  point  to  any  period  in  the  history 
of  England,  or  of  England's  Church,  when  so  much  was  doing  for 
the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men  as  now  ?     Was  there  ever 
a  better  educated  clergy,  or  a  larger  number  of  the  clergy  zealously 
working,  preaching,  praying,  toiling  ?     Is  there  any  period  of  his- 
tory, even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  English  piety,  when  ;£'30,ooo,ooo 
of  money,  and  probably  more  than  that,  were  spent  in  building 
churches  and  restoring  those  that  had  fallen  to  decay  ?    Was  ever 
education  so  cared  for  ?    When  did  so  many  laymen,  and  so  many 
devoted  women,  give  themselves  to  work  among  the  sick,  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  simpltft  ?   It  would  be  hard  to  show  a  balance- «>^«^^v^^ 
sheet  of  work,  or  money,  or  devotion,  more  hopeful  and  encourag- 
ing, from  any  age  in  history,  or  from  any  Church  in  Christendom. 
Oh,  if  this  were  all  I — if  it  were  all  work,  all  giving,  all  praying, 
nil  enduring,  all  waiting  upon  God ;  the  augury  would  indeed  be 
bure.    No  fear  but  God  will  bless  what  God  has  inspired.    But  on 
this  goodly  escutcheon  of  the  achievements  of  the  Church,  I  seem 
to  see  stretched  all  across  the  shield  a  bar  sinister,  on  which  is 
written  large  ^Impatience."    We  are  zealous  for  God,  we  work 
or  God,  we  speak  for  God,  and  we  hope  in  God;  but  we  would      
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hasten  the  hand  of  God,  and  have  Him  keep  onr  time  when  we 
ought  only  to  bide  His. 

Is  it  not  so  ?  Else  what  mean  all  our  strivings,  stragglings,  and 
revilings  ?  What  mean  our  sudden  choice  of  some  new  hypothesis, 
and  our  speedy  exchange  of  it  for  a  newer  ?  What  our  gathering 
into  little  knots,  and  separating  from  all  others  our  fellow-Christians, 
as  though  they  spoke  some  foreign  tongue  and  had  some  hostile 
interests?  What  the  dogmatic  certainty  that  our  own  line  of 
thought,  .our  own  theory  of  truth,  our  own  standard  of  ritual  must 
prevail,  or  else  that  the  faith  and  the  Chnrch  must  perish  ? 

Why  do  we  so  loudly  denounce  those  who  walk  not  wholly  with 
us,  as  though  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  ?  Why, 
if  we  think  we  have  found  truth — a  truth  often  all  unlike  that  in 
which  but  lately  we  were  confident  as  in  the  Gospel — why  do  we 
insist  on  pressing  it  on  hastily  and  harshly,  pressing  it  on  unwilling 
seers  and  listeners,  even  though  their  souls  are  thereby  stumbled  at 
all  truth,  and  those  weak  brethren  perish  for  whom  Christ  died  ? 
Why  do  so  many  of  all  schools  and  sects  make  religious  news- 
papers their  Bible,  and  party  spirit  their  God  ?  It  is  that  we  wish 
to  do  the  work  of  Gt)d,  it  is  that  we  believe  in  the  promises  of  God, 
but  that  we  will  not  wait  for  God  to  finish  the  work,  nor  trust  Him 
to  fulfil  the  promises. 

Brethren  in  Christ,  there  is  a  great  work  before  the  Church  to 
do.  Never  was  there  a  greater.  There  are  great  and  precious 
promises  of  which  she  is  the  undoubted  heir.  Glorious  things, 
indeed,  are  spoken  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God.  "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church."  I  believe,  moreover,  that  she  shall  rise 
and  shine,  for  her  light  is  come.  I  believe  that  the  time — ^yea,  the 
set  time — is  come,  when  God  will  have  mercy  upon  her.  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  this  National  Church  of  ours,  this  branch  of  Christ's 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  God  for  so  many  centuries  has  kept 
alive  in  this  island,  has  a  great  mission  and  a  great  promise 
and  a  glorious  future  before  her.  Lift  up  your  eyes  round  about 
and  see  what  teeming  millions  of  human  souls  in  other  lands 
beside  our  own,  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and  America  and 
Australia,  and  in  the  isles  of  the  seas,  are  hearing  our  voices  and 
speaking  our  tongue,  and  submitting  themselves  to  our  Government, 
and  even  learning  our  Bible.  All  these  things  have  been,  given  to 
us.  The  primal  blessing,  "  Increase,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,"  has  been  renewed  to  us.     The  great  command,  "  Go 
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teacli  all  nations,  baptizing  them/'  comes  down  in  deeper,  louder 
tones  to  onr  Church.  "  Lo  i  I  am  with  you  alway/'  is  assured  to 
lis  and  to  her. 

How  shall  we  do  the  work  ?  How  shall  we  reap  the  blessing  ? 
No  nation,  no  national  church,  none  from  the  Apostles*  days  to 
this,  has  ever  had  such  a  call,  such  a  commission,  such  a  promise 
of  harvest,  of  conquest,  and  of  glory. 

Shall  we  make  the  choice  of  Jacob,  or  of  Christ?  Shall  im- 
patience, self-will,  party  faction,  worldly  wisdom  write  upon  our 
banners  ''  Failure  and  Disinheritance "  ?  Or  shall  we  choose,  as 
Ohrifit  did,  patient,  humble,  gentle  following  of  God's  guidance  and 
God's  will.  Who  from  never  sparing  self  or  indulging  in  self-will, 
haa  exalted  Himself,  and  us  with  Him,  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ?  I  do  believe  that  this  great  choice 
is  now  before  this  nation  and  this  Church.  It  has  come  upon  it 
in  this  generation.  Baptized  to  be  the  herald  of  God  and  the 
inheritor  of  God's  blessings,  she  is  led  up,  like  her  Lord,  into  the 
wilderness,  to  be  tempted  and  tried.  What  a  conflict,  what  au 
issue  is  before  her  ! 

Here  in  this  great  Congress  is  a  gathering  of  representative 
men,  clergy  and  laity,  from  east  and  north  and  west  and  south, 
who  reflect  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  who  in  turn  can  lead 
them.  May  not  the  spirit  in  which  we  meet  to-day  and  to-morrow 
and  the  day  after,  the  spirit  in  which  we  pray  and  speak  and  hear 
and  meditate  on  what  we  hear,  have  an  unseen  and  an  untold  influ- 
ence on  ourselves,  on  our  brethren  here,  on  our  brethren  in  all  the 
land  ?  And  if  we  all  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  God,  that  we  will 
act  and  speak  in  the  spirit  of  patient,  believing,  loving  obedience 
to  Ood,  of  kindly  and  charitable  and  hoping  sympathy  with  our 
brethren,  of  self-restraint  and  self-denial  in  things  spiritual  even 
as  in  things  natural,  may  not  our  meeting  and  our  parting  now  be 
the  beginning,  or  at  least  the  furthering,  of  a  truer,  gentler,  but 
not  therefore  the  less — ^yea,  therefore  the  more — manly  and  bold, 
because  the  more  public-spirited  and  more  self-neglecting,  action 
of  the  whole  Church  and  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  God's  people 
in  this  land,  and  in  the  many  lands  around  us  and  allied  with  us  ? 
If  so,  then  indeed  this  Congress  will  be  honoured,  and  its  echoes 
«hall  be  heard,  as  echoes  of  joy  and  blessedness,  through  the  ages  of 
eternity. 
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MUSIC   HALL,    TUESDAY  AFTERNOON, 

yih  OCTOBER  1879. 


HE  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  op  St.  David's 
took  his  seat  as  President  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  delivered 
the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

His    Lordship,    who    was    received    with   much    applause, 

said : — 

My  Lord  Archbishop,  My  Lords,  My  Reverend  Brethren, 
AND  MY  Brethren  of  the  Laity: — 

My  first  duty  in  taking  this  place  is  to  tender  my  heartfelt  thanks  and 
those  of  this  great  meeting  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester^  for  their  kind  compliance  with  my  request 
that  they  would  preach  at  the  opening  services  of  this  Congress.  The 
town  of  Swansea  has  not  the  advantage  of  possessing  one  such  great 
central  church  as  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  important  towns  in  which 
the  Congress  has  met  in  former  years,  and  it  was  therefore  thought 
desirable,  in  order  to  give  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as  possible  an 
opportunity  of  attending  these  services,  to  make  simultaneous  use  of  the 
two  largest  churches  of  the  town.  I  am  confident  that  the  addresses  of 
the  Most  Beverend  and  Right  Reverend  Prelates  will  have  found  an  echo 
in  many  hearts,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  bear  lasting  fruit  To 
Your  Grace  our  gratitude  is  especially  due,  not  only  for  the  particular 
service  just  referred  to,  but  for  your  great  kindness  in  giving  us  the 
advantage  of  your  presence  and  countenance  at  this  important  gathering* 
We  know  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  Tour  Grace's  precious  time  this  favour  has 
been  conferred  upon  us ;  we  know,  too,  what  an  effort  it  must  have  cost 
you  to  come  among  us  at  the  present  moment ;  and  we  accept  this  as  an 
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evidence  of  the  deep  interest  which  you  feel  in  this  comparatively  remote 
part  of  your  Province.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of  Your  Grace's 
predecessors  in  the  See  of  St,  Augustine  has  paid  an  official  visit  to  this 
Diocese,  or  to  the  Principality  of  Wales,  since  the  year  1284,  when  it  is 
on  record  that  Archbishop  Peckham  visited  the  four  Welsh  Dioceses  in 
person.  On  that  occasion  it  \a  said  that  my  predecessor,  Thoma3  Beck, 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Archbishop's  jurisdiction,  in  spite  of 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  which  he  had  taken  only  four  years 
before.  I  beg  leave  to  assure  Your  Grace  that  you  need  not  apprehend 
any  similar  act  of  insubordination  at  present,  inasmuch  as,  even  if  I  were 
desirous  of  the  metropolitan  rank  to  which  some  of  my  predecessors 
appear  to  have  laid  claim,  I  have  an  advantage  which  they  did  not  enjoy 
in  the  invaluable  historical  guidance  of  Mr.  Haddan  and  Canon  Stubbs, 
which  would  effectually  quench  any  such  ill-advised  ambition  in  my 
heart. 

Let  me  also  speak  of  the  gratification  afforded  to  his  old  friends  in 
South  Wales  by  the  visit  of  our  other  preacher,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. He  is  no  stranger  here :  we  look  upon  him  as  one  of  ourselves  > 
and  I  am  certain  that  in  many  a  parsonage  in  the  Welsh  mountains  there 
lingers  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  wise  and  gentle  spirit  in  which 
he  trained  young  aspirants  for  the  ministry,  many  of  whom  have  since 
grown  grey  in  their  Master's  service. 

My  second  duty  is  to  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Prelates,  Clergy, 
and  faithful  Laity,  who  have  been  good  enough  to  visit  us  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  prevailing  on  the 
other  side  of  Offa's  Dyke,  that  Swansea  is  an  obscure  town  in  a  remote, 
•cold,  and  inhospitable  region,  where  there  are  no  Churchmen,  and,  in  fact, 
very  few  people  at  all  I  Seriously  speaking,  the  ignorance  which  is  found 
to  exist,  even  in  persons  otherwise  well  informed,  with  regard  to  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  the  Principality,  and  more  particularly  of  its 
southern  division,  is  very  remarkable,  considering  that  we  are  within  a 
few  hours'  journey  of  London.  I  trust  to  this  Congress  to  open  the  eyes 
of  English  Churchmen  to  the  true  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  dispel  any  partial  views  of  ecclesiastical  questions 
which  may  have  taken  possession  of  men  of  different  social  classes  or  of 
different  ways  of  thinking  among  ourselves.  I  therefore  hailed  the  pro- 
.posal  which  was  made  last  year  at  Sheffield  to  hold  the  next  Congress  in 
the  Principality ;  and  when  the  choice  appeared  to  lie  between  two  Welsh 
towns,  I  gave  my  advice  in  favour  of  Swansea  as  against  Carnarvon,  very 
much  against  my  personal  inclination,  as  knowing  that  the  selection 
would  entail  upon  me  the  acceptance  of  the  arduous  and  an3dous  office 
which  I  now  hold,  and  which  would  have  been  more  becomingly  and 
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more  ably  filled  by  a  Prelate  of  far  larger  and  wider  experience  than  I  can 
lay  claim  to.  To  this,  however,  I  need  not  farther  refer ;  and  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  addressing  those  who  have  come  to  us  from  without,  and, 
ill  the  name  of  my  countrymen  here  and  elsewhere,  bidding  them  what  we 
call  a  ''  Welsh  welcome." 

I  scarcely  know  how  far  it  can  be  thought  necessary  for  one  who  is 
speaking  in  the  year  1879,  either  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  Church 
Congress,  or  to  defend  its  existence.  In  my  opinion,  to  do  the  former  is 
to  do  the  latter  also,  since  objections  to  the  institution  are  mainly  felt 
and  most  commonly  urged  by  those  who  do  not  know  what  it  is,  or  what 
it  professes  to  do.  The  Church  Congress  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a 
promiscuous  gathering  of  clergy  and  laity,  meeting  annually  in  one  after 
another  of  our  most  important  towns,  in  order  to  ventilate  and  to  discuss 
matters  of  grave  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established,  and  of  its  sister  and  daughter  Churches  in  other  lands, 
excluding,  however,  from  the  discussion  direct  questions  of  doctrine.  The 
chief  distinctive  features  of  such  a  gathering  are  the  following : — 

First,  It  is  a  mixed  assembly  of  laymen  and  clergymen. 

Secondly,  It  is  not  confined  to  the  adherents  of  any  party,  but  is  as 
broad  as  the  Church  of  England. 

Thirdly,  Subject  to  the  limitations  which  it  is  necessary  to  impose  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  order  in  so  large  an  assembly,  there  is  perfect  free- 
dom of  discussion. 

Fourthly,  It  is  not  local,  but  general,  in  its  scope ;  although,  of  course, 
its  influence  and  its  utility  may  be  expected  to  have  a  local  bearing. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  points  severally.  • 

The  mixed  character  of  the  Church  Congress  as  an  assembly  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  is  no  longer  distinctive  of  it  But  at  the  time  when  it 
came  into  existence,  few,  if  any,  Diocesan  Conferences  existed ;  the  clergy, 
indeed,  sat  in  their  Convocations,  then  recently  resuscitated,  but  without 
the  advantage  of  lay  counsel  and  co-operation;  and  perhaps  the  only 
places  where  clerics  and  lay-people  were  associated  in  the  discussion  of 
ecclesiastical  topics  were  the  board-rooms  and  platforms  of  our  great 
Beligious  Societies,  and  of  kindred  Diocesan  institutions.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things  was  serious.  It  tended  to  separate  the 
clerical  order  more  and  more  from  the  laity.  For  so  long  as  the  clergy 
were  content  with  a  manner  of  life  which  was  not  very  different  from  that 
which  passed  current  in  the  world,  there  was  no  great  danger  of  such  a 
separation.  But  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  clergy  became  alive  to  a 
sense  of  their  position  and  of  their  responsibilities,  and  withdrew  them- 
selves more  and  more  from  the  secular  habits  which  had  invaded  their 
order,  a  gulf  opened  and  widened  between  them  and  the  great  body  of  the 
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laity.  Every  institution  which  draws  the  two  orders  together,  which 
induces  them  to  meet  on  common  ground,  and  which  at  once  tempers  the 
class-feeling  of  the  clergy  and  leads  the  laity  to  look  upon  themselves  as 
fellow-workers  with  them  in  the  cause  of  their  common  Master,  must  be  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  Church.  We  of  the  clergy  are  thankful — at  all 
events,  we  ought  to  be  thankful — ^to  have  our  weak  points  brought  to 
light  by  friendly  criticism ;  while  we  desire  above  all  things  that  they, 
whose  servants  we  are  ''  for  Jesos'  sake,"  should  remember  that  "  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  vtuin  to  profit  withaL" 

I  may  observe  at  this  point,  that  it  has  been  made  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Committee  which  has  prepared  the  list  of  subjects  and 
speakers  for  the  present  Congress,  that  so  few  laymen  are  announced  as 
about  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  If  the  results  of  the  Committee's 
labours  are  tried  by  an  ideal  standard,  there  may  be  some  justice  in  this 
criticism,  although  our  critics  cannot  possibly  know  how  many  laymen 
have  declined  our  invitations ;  but,  as  compared  with  the  last  Congress — 
held  in  one  of  the  largest  towns,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  most  populous 
district  in  the  kingdom — the  Swansea  Congress  has  the  merit  of  showing 
a  somewhat  larger  number  of  laymen  on  its  Ust  of  readers  and  invited 
speakers.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  find  laymen 
ready  to  give  advice  in  public  on  ecclesiastical  topics.  Our  brethren  of 
the  laity  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy  have  no  kind  of  desire  to  keep 
the  discussion  in  their  own  hands. 

I  have  next  to  speak  of  the  wide  and  liberal  character  of  the  Congresa 
There  exist  certain  gatherings  in  which  clergy  and  laity  meet,  and  which 
are  mainly  connected  with  particular  sections  of  the  Church.  We  i^ro- 
fess  to  be  strictly  an  assembly  of  Church-people :  but  we  claim  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  our  Church  is,  and  repudiate  anything  of  a  sec- 
tional character.  No  theological  test  whatever  is  required  from  those 
who  attend  our  meetings  \  and  of  those  who  desire  to  address  them  we 
only  ask  that  they  shall  profess  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  of  a  Church  in  communion  with  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  an  assembly  must  comprise  persons  holding  opinions  which  sensibly 
diverge  in  various  directions.  The  clergy,  indeed,  are  bound  by  the  tie 
of  common  formularies,  although  some  of  these  formularies  are  (happily, 
as  I  think)  patient  of  a  certain  diversity  of  interpretation  :  the  laity  are 
not  so  bound ;  and  any  man  who  worships  habitually  in  our  churches, 
may  claim  the  franchise  of  the  Congress,  subject  to  his  compliance  with 
its  regulations.  In  days  of  polemical  strife,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  get 
opponents  to  meet,  if  it  be  only  to  see  each  other  face  to  face.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  imagine  a  hitherto  unknown  adversary  to  be  a  monster  of 
iniquity,  when  you   have   seen  that  he  bears  the  outward  form,  and 
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when  you  have  heard  him  speaking  in  the  polished  accents,  of  an  English 
gentleman.  Still  less  easy  is  it  to  think  hardly  of  one  by  whose  side 
yon  have  sat,  with  whom  yon  have  entered  into  conversation  on  matters 
of  deep  spiritual  import,  and  with  whom  you  may  have  taken  sweet 
connsel  in  the  house  of  Qod  as  friends.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  advantage  derivable  from  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the 
gathering.  In  the  course  of  the  free  discussions  which  are  essential  to 
it,  extreme  opinions,  and  opinions  which  at  first  sight  may  have  seemed 
to  many  of  us  outrageous,  are  openly  stated  and  thoroughly  sifted ;  and 
the  general  result  of  this  process  is,  that  they  are  either  made  to  appear 
less  objectionable  than  they  seemed  at  first,  or  else  receive  a  final  blow 
of  discouragement  from  the  common  sense  of  the  meeting.  Those  who 
have  made  a  practice  of  attending  the  Congress  will  generally  have  ob- 
served that  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  is  adverse  to  any  marked 
divergence  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  English  churchmanship ;  while  the 
tendency  of  its  discussions  has  been  to  draw  together  more  closely  the 
sections  of  different  schools  which  approach  the  centre,  and  to  assure 
them  how  much  they  have  in  common. 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  consideration  of  this  point,  without  indicating 

a  possible  danger  which  may  some  day  prove  fatal  to  the  success  and 

usefulness  of  the  Congress  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Church  of  England, 

There  is  some  fear  lest  men  should  come  to  look  upon  it,  less  as  an 

opportunity  for  the  free  ventilation  in  a  promiscuous  assembly  of  schemes 

for  the  improvement  of  the  working  machinery  of  the  Church,  and  for 

imparting  to  and  learning  from  each  other  lessons  of  experience  which 

may  be  useful  to  them  in  their  several  spheres  of  spiritual  labour,  than  as  a 

battle-ground  of  contending  parties,  where  each  section  of  the  Church  is 

to  marshal  its  forces,  to  organise  its  systems  of  attack  and  defence,  and 

to  get  as  much  and  yield  as  little  as  it  can.     There  are  not  wanting  signs 

that  this  leaven  may  have  been  at  work  already,  although,  doubtless,  in  a 

very  limited  degree ;  and  I  will  frankly  say,  that  if  I  had  not  felt  much 

confidence  that  any  such  tendency  would  be  overborne  by  the  sound 

sense,   the    good  feeling,   and  the   sober  churchmanship  of  the   vast 

majority  of  those  who  would  attend  this  Congress,  whatever  their  own 

theological  complexion  might  be,  I  should  have  unhesitatingly  declined 

to  take  any  part  in  the  present  meeting.     But  I  do  feel  that  confidence 

in  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing ;  and,  above  all,  I  rely  on  the  aid 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Whom  we  believe  to  be  with  us  to-day,  to  overrule 

the  perilous  tendency  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  to  guide  our 

counsels  to  the  ends  which  are  in  accordance  with  His  Will. 

There  is  one  more  characteristic  of  the  Church  Congress  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  certain  gatherings  which  in  other  respects  resemble  it, 
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namely,  its  freedom  from  local  ties.     Of  course  the  Congress  is  so  far 
local  in  its  character  that  it  most  meet  someufhere.   And  as,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  convene  it  in  one  after  another  of  our 
great  provincial  towns,  it  is  manifest  that^  wherever  it  meets,  the  assembly 
will  always  have  something  of  a  local  colouring,  derived  partly  fix>m  the 
fact  that  the  rooms  are  chiefly  filled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
its  neighbourhood, — ^partly  from  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  which 
has  prepared  the  list  of  subjects,  and  which  must  needs  be  local  to  a  very 
great  extent, — and  partly  from  the  obvious  propriety  of  ventilating  topics 
which  are  likely  to  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
hearers,  although  they  might  not  in  all  cases  be  so  appropriately  intro- 
duced elsewhere.     And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  influence  of 
the  Congress,  while  we  believe  and  hope  that  it  is  felt  throughout  the 
Church,   is  felt  most  sensibly  and  most  beneficially  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  its  place  of  meeting.     Still,  we  do  not  profess  to  hold 
our  Congress  for  the  exclusive,  or  even  for  the  especial,  advantage  of  any 
particular  area,  be  it  the  county  of  Surrey,  or  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
sliire,  or  even  the  Principality  of  Wales.     It  is  very  important  that  this 
point  should  be  borne  in  mind  on  the  present  occasion.     We  are  meeting 
for  the  first  time  in  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  occupies  a  very 
peculiar  position,  in  possessing  a  certain  form  of  separate  nationality  with- 
out any  kind  of  political  distinctness.     I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
time  when  the  last  traces  of  political  distinction  between  England  and 
Wales,  slight  as  they  then  were,  had  not  been  altogether  obliterated.     At 
present  I  know  of  no  difference  between  the  laws  of  these  two  portions  of 
the  kingdom,  except  that  our  highways  in  South  Wales  are  regulated  by 
special  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  that  Welsh  Deans  are  appointed  by  their 
respective  Bishops.     But  although  their  incorporation  is  thus  happily 
complete,  there  exists  within  the  Principality  a  considerable  amount  of 
national  feeling,  which  Englishmen  do  not  always  understand,  and  of 
which  they  do  not,  perhaps,  at  all  times  take  sufficient  account.     This  i» 
not  the  place  to  say  whether  this  feeling  is  one  which  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged  ;  in  fact,  such  a  discussion  would  be  entirely  barren  and 
unprofitable.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  feeling  exists,  and,  since  it 
exists,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  it.     I  have  intimated  my  own 
belief  that  those  who  dwell  beyond  the  Severn  do  not  always  recognise  its 
existence  or  make  sufficient  allowance  for  it     On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Welshmen  are  sometimes  tempted  to  exaggerate 
the  peculiarities  of  their  position.     The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the  features 
of  Wales  and  of  Welsh  life  meet  us  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     In 
Wales  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an  ancient  Celtic  language  : 
we  do  so  alike  in   Ireland,  in  the  Highlands,  and  even  in  the  Isle  of 
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Man.  In  Wales  we  find  a  scattered  population,  of  frugal  and  orderly 
habits,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  region.  We  find  a  similar  population, 
under  similar  conditions,  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  In  Wales 
we  see  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  withdrawn  from  the  National 
Church  :  we  encounter  the  same  phenomenon  in  Cornwall.  Lastly,  the 
Welshman's  feeling  of  separateness,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  can 
scarcely  .exceed  the  Torkshireman's  not  altogether  unjustifiable  sense  of 
superiority  oyer  those  who  dwell  beyond  the  limits  of  his  favoured 
county. 

In  view  of  this  sense  of  nationality  which  distinguishes  my  countrymen, 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  devote  a  certain  number,  but,  I  hope,  not 
too  many,  of  our  sittings  to  subjects  which  were  likely  to  be  peculiarly 
interesting  to  them.  We  did  not  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  thb  was  to 
be  distinctively  a  Welsh  Congress,  or  that  it  would  be  different  in  its  main 
features  from  any  of  its  predecessors.  Still  it  seemed  only  right  to  dis- 
cuss certain  questions  which  have  a  local  or  provincial  bearing.  I  would 
only  ask  leave  to  express  a  hope  that  those  who  have  visited  us  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  may  be  disposed  to  be  present  at,  and  even  to  take 
part  in,  such  discussions.  We  need  their  presence  and  their  aid — the 
former,  in  order  that  our  real  condition  may  be  made  known  to  them ; 
and  the  latter,  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  for  our  own  guidance  the  light 
of  their  experience  in  cases  which  may  be  essentially  similar,  although  they 
iQay  have  taken  place  under  somewhat  dissimilar  conditions. 

The  special  difficulties  of  the  Church  in  Wales  arise,  as  it  appears  to 

me,  principally  from  three  sources :  the  poverty  of  its  endowments,  the 

bUingual  character  of  the  country,  and  its  geographical  isolation.     Of  the 

cause  last  mentioned  little  need  be  said,  except  that  it  tends  to  aggravate 

the  influence  of  the  others.    To  those  two,  acting  in  combination,  most  of 

our  hindrances  are  owing.     The  linguistic  difficulty  doubles  the  work  of 

the  Church,  while  her  scanty  resources  render  her  less  capable  of  grappling 

with  that  work  j  and  these  two  causes  in  combination  tend  to  limit  the 

supply  of  duly  qualified  clergy.     Other  causes  there  may  be,  or  may  have 

been,  at  work  in  the  same  direction ;  but  to  these,  far  more  than  to  any 

others,  we  appear  to  owe  whatever  in  our  position  is  discouraging.     No 

doubt  this  matter  will  receive  a  full  and  satisfactory  discussion  in  the 

coarse  of  the  Congress  which  has  just  been  opened.     At  present,  I  would 

only  add  this,  that,  while  I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the  less  desirable 

features  of  our  position,  I  should  be  less  thankful  than  I  ought  to  be  if  I 

did  not  acknowledge,  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 

the  many  encouraging  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 

Wales,  which  no  attentive  observer  can  fail  to  recognise.     In  the  first 

place,  we  find  in  Wales  little  or  none  of  that  dull  indifference  or  of  that 

.  0 
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active  hostility  to  religion,  tUe  oue  or  the  other  of  which  may  be  found 
among  the  less  educated  cUsses  iu  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  true  that 
large  numbers  of  our  people  do  not  worship  in  our  churohes,  but  these  are 
neither  careless  about  religion^  nor  opposed  to  it.  And  among  those  who 
adhere  to  the  National  Church,  there  is,  I  thiriki  a  more  positire  and 
demonstrative  attachment  to  that  Church  than  I  have  found  among  people 
of  the  same  class  in  other  districts.  Most  of  our  adult  Church  people,  for 
example,  in  the  Welsh-speaking  districts  at  all  events,  are  habitual  and 
constant  communicants;  and  out  of  a  congregation  which  is  too  often 
limited  in  proportion  to  the, entire  population  of  a  parish,  a  very  small 
number  will  be  found  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  Lord's  Table.  It  was 
said  not  long  ago  by  a  .very  eminent  man,  that  the  Welsh  nation  was  a 
nation  of  Nonoonformista  I  am  oonvinced  that  a  somewhat  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  would  have  induced  that  dis- 
tinguished person  to  state  his  case  in  a  somewhat  less  trenchant  manner. 
My  own  inquiries  have  led  me  to  believe  that,  in  this  Diocese  at  least, 
the  average  attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  in  our  churches^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  population,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  falls  short  of  that  which 
is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  Nonconformity  is  far  less 
influential. 

I  would  take  leave  to  add  that,  after  Ave  years  of  episcopal  work  in  Wales^ 
I  am  certain  that  the  Church  is  making  marked  and  rapid  progress  both  in 
efficiency  and  in  prosperity,  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  weak  points  which 
liave  to  be  made  good,  and  of  the  waste  places  whidi  have  to  be  built  up 
iigain.  But  not  a  year  has  passed  since  I  came  to  my  present  position  in 
which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  record  some  very  marked  alterations  for 
the  better*  And  I  fully  believe  that,  under  God's  blessing,  the  great 
sissembly  which  has  met  to-day  will  give  the  Church  a  decided  and 
powerful  impulse  in  the  same  direction.  • 

Brethren  in  the  miniatry  and  in  the  Lord,  let  us  humbly  pray  that 
God  wUl  bless  the  work  in  which  we  engage  to-day  to  the  good  of  the 
Church  in  this  district,  and  of  the  Church  at  large.  Its  success  will 
depend  very  largely  on  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  we  undertake  iti 
If  we  think  more  of  sectional  interests  than  of  the  coomion  good  of  the 
Church — or,  indeed,  if  our  Churchmanship  occupies  a  larger  space  in  our 
thoughts  and  affections  than  do  the  broad  foundations  of  Christianity  on 
which  it  ought  to  rest — we  shall  do  little  or  .nothing,  to  serve  the  cause 
uf  God  by  our  discussions  here.  If  we  are  more  anxious  to  secure  a  party 
triumph  than  to  advance  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  the  time  we 
spend  here  will  be  worse  than  wasted.  Nor  will  the  gain  of  our  delibera* 
tions  be  free  from  a  perceptible  alloy  of  evil,  if  they  are  conducted  with- 
out an  abiding  recollection  of  the  grave  nature  of  the  sabjecta  under 
discussion.    £j>igrams  and  smart  sayings,  suitable  enough  in  other  places 
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are  not  altogether  at  home  here ;  still  less  so  are  bitter  aud  hxusty  retorts ; 
ftud  although  a  light  and  airy^  treatment  of  a  serious  matter  is  often 
^popular,  aud  wins  a  cheap  applause  from  a  large  and  mixed  assembly,  an 
-earnest  mind  will  never  suffer  itself  to  forget  that  even  those  outworks 
-aud  external  circumstances  of  religioi),  which  we  shall  be  largely  occupied 
in  discussing,  derive  a  sacred  character  from  their  association  with  Divine 
truth,  and^that  ''  the  Temple  .  .  .  sanctifieth  the  gold." 

I  now  commend  this  great  assembly  to  the  merciful  care  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  beseeching  Him  to  grant  unto  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
■and  true  godliness,  and^to  fill  us,  now  aud  ever,  with  the  spirit  uf  His 
holy  fear.     Auien. 

[The  President  then,  according  to  custom,  calls  Ion  the  members  of 
*Oo]igress  to  rise  and  join  him  in  reciting  tlie  Apostles'  Creed.] 
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Rev.  De.  EDEusHEiM,^Vicur  of  Loders,  near  Bridport,  Dorset, 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  something  more  sacred,  at  least  more  constantly 
present  to  the  heart,  than  a  commtmd,  however  solemn.  It  is  the  known 
feeling,  the  uttered  longing,  of  One  taken  from  us  indeed,  but  to  Whom  we 
still  cling  with  unending  gratitude  and  intense  devotion.  Accordingly,  as 
we  think  of  the  Church's  duty  in  regard  to  Israel,  one  scene  ever  rises  to 
the  mind,  more  powerfully  motive  than  even  the  express  directions  or  the 
happy  promises  connected  with  this  work.  It  Wiis  the  morning  of  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  in  full  sight  of  the  city  in  all  her 
splendour  aud  glory,  one  all-absorbing  feeling  upheaved  the  Saviour's 
breast,  as  He  burst  into  passionate  tears  of  pity  and  longing  :  "  O  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem,  thou  that  klUest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which 
^re  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wiiigs,  and  ye 
would  not ! "  To  us  who  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Divine  Saviour  to  Whom 
we  owe  our  all,  there  is  in  this  look  more  melting  reproof  of  past  unfaith- 
fulness than  even  in  that  which  went  to  Peter's  heart  on  the  night  of  hik 
hetrayal,  and  in  those  tears  a  more  soul-stirring  ap[)eal  than  words  of  meu 
<>r  angels.  We  gather  these  precious  tears  in  the  jewelled  cup  of  promise, 
aud  place  it  on  our  altar.  We  write  those  words  on  the  banner  of  the 
Ohurch  :  The  mission  to  Israel  is  not  only  sanctioned  by  the  direct  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  but  consecrated  by  the  loving  agony  of  His  heart. 

But,  alas !  how  rapidly  did  the  vividness  of  that  scene  fade  from  the 
memory  of  the  Church,  blotted  and  blurred  by  those  early  controversies 
which,  defi[icing  either  the  picture  of  His  humanity  or  the  glory  of  Hit 
Divinity,  seemed  to  carry  in  their  train  forgetfuluess  that  He  Who  li  id 
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wept  over  Jerusalem  was  its  King,  or  else  that  its  King  was  the  very  Soa 
of  Qod.  And  what  centuries  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation 
have  followed !  Yet  this  morning,  when  standing  amongst  you  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Israel,  it  seems  as  if  in  the  hushed  silence  of  our  hearts  we 
heard  once  more,  clear  and  distinct,  the  parting  words  of  our  Lord,  ^'  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem." 

There  are   four  wonderful   things  about  Israel :    their  deetum^  their 
r^'ection,  their  dtspernoUf  and  their  conversion.     Each  of  these  marks  aii 
era  and  determines  a  period  :  their  election — the  preparation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Qod  for  the  world,  and  of  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of  Grod; 
their  ruction — the  breaking  through  of  the  narrow  boundaries  of  nation- 
alism, the  fulfilment  of  type,  and  the  calling  of  the  world ;  their  disper- 
sion— the  work  and  mission  of  the  Gentile  Church,  with  the  continual 
attestation  of  those  who  wander  as  mourners  over  the  world,  outcasts 
from  their  land,  like  spectral  forms  that  have  left  the  body,  while  the- 
land,  desolate  and  dead,  awaits  their  return  ;  and  finally,  their  conversion 
— which  marks  the  consummation  of  the  Church's  work,  the  healing  oS 
the  breach,  the  union  of  Jew  and  Qentile,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 
Or,  if  I  might  venture  otherwise  to  designate    it,  the  first  marks  pre- 
eminently the  era  of  the  Father,  the  second  that  of  the  Sou,  the  third  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  last  that  of  the  blessed  time  when  **  all  things- 
shall  be  put  under  His  feet,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  alL"     Israers  first 
sin  was  in  demanding,  their  second  in  rejecting,  a  king ;  and  their  crown- 
ing glory  will  be  the  welcome  of  the  King  of  kings,  alike  theirs  and  yours. 
We  are  now  standing  between  the  two  last  periods — indeed,  if  I  mistake- 
not,  at  the  termination  of  that  of  the  dispersion,  and  near  the  commence- 
ment of  that  of  the  conversion.     But  from  that  glorious  future,  the  morn- 
ing-glow of  a  blessed  day  to  a  ransomed  world,  we  must  turn  our  reluctant 
gaze ;  for  the  subject  which  you  have  prescribed  bids  me  speak  of  present 
duty  rather  than  of  future  joy.     It  is  to  the  children  of  the  dispersion 
that  I  am  to  call  your  attention,  whose  presence  among  all  nations,  and 
more  especially  among  ourselves,  seems  a  constant  reminder  of  the  urgency 
of  the  work  so  dear  to  our  Lord,  and  so  close  to  our  hands.     Let  me  first 
turn  to  statistics.     Of  these  I  possess  a  considerable  number,  partly  due 
to  the  inquiries  of  private  friends  throughout  the  world,  but  chiefly  taken 
from  works  of  authority  or  official  statistics.     Confining  myself  to  the 
latter,  the  following  is  the  number  of  Jews  resident  in  the  various  coun* 
tries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  percentage  of  Jews- 
to  Gentiles ; — 

Kussian  Poland,  783,000    percentage       14 

Koumania,      208,000  „  5.4 

Austro-Hungary, 1,376,000  „  3.85 

European  Russia, 1,829,100  „  2.8 

Netherlands, 68,000  „  1.9 

German  Empire, 512,200  „  1.25 

European  Turkey,      70,000  „  a  66 

Switzerland, 7,000  „  0.26 

Denmark, 4,500  „  0.24 

Greece,  ^ 2,000  „  a  18 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  46,000  „  0.15 
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Italy, 36,000   percentage     0.13 

Prance,     45iOOO  „  0.12 

Servia,      1,600  „  0.12 

Belgium,  3,000  „  0.06 

Sweden,    1,900  „  0.05 

Spain, 5,000  „  0.05 

United  States  (computed),  120,000  „  0.00 

I  ought  to  add  that  these  numbers  are  in  all  cases  derived  from  actual 
tentvsj  except  as  regards  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Greece,  European  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  the  United  Statea  Where 
the  calculation  is  not  based  on  actual  censtis,  I  have  given  the  most 
moderate  computation,  as  derived  from  Kolb's  "  Manual  of  Comparative 
Statistics,"  and  similar  works.  So  far  as  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
especially  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  are  concerned,  the  official 
statistics  are  very  minute  and  deeply  interesting.  Here  are  some  of  the 
results.  Educationally^  the  Jews  in  Germany  have  evidently  the  advan- 
tage, since  in  strictly  Jewish  schools  the  proportion  of  teacbers  to  children 
is  more  than  double  that  in  Gentile  schools.  BiotioaUyy  the  comparison 
is  equally  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  in  Austria,  among  the  Jews  tke 
births  exceed  the  deaths  by  30.8  per  cent,  among  the  Gentiles  by  28.6 
per  cent.  Again,  the  proportion  of  births  is  lo.i  per  cent,  among  the 
Jewish  population,  and  among  the  Gentiles  only  4.5  per  cent  According 
to  Dr.  Neuville,  the  average  duration  of  life  is  among  the  Jews  48  years 
9  months,  among  Gentiles,  36  years  11  months.  According  to  Dr. 
Korosi,  in  the  city  of  Pesth  there  are  in  100  marriages  among  Jews  136 
births,  among  Gentiles  loi.  The  same  result  appears  as  regards  longevity. 
Of  the  Jewish  population  4.02  per  cent  exceed  the  age  of  60,  of  the 
Gentile  population,  3. 28  per  cent  In  Algiers,  according  to  Dr.  Boudin,  the 
death-rate  among  the  Jews  is  33.9  per  thousand,  as  against  57.7  among 
the  Gentiles.  The  same  authority  computes  the  annual  increase  of  tbe 
Jewish  population  in  Holland  at  1.4  per  cent ;  in  Prussia  at  1.8  per 
cent ;  in  Bavaria  at  2.  i  per  cent. ;  in  Switzerland  at  3.  i  per  cent  j  in 
Belgium  at  4.1  per  cent  ;  and  in  Algiers  at  5.3  per  cent  Again,  com- 
paring the  proportion  of  males  to  females,  according  to  Dr.  Schimmer, 
there  are  in  Austria  among  the  Jews  128.5  male  to  100  female  births, 
while  among  the  Gentiles  that  relative  proportion  is  only  as  105.8  to  100. 
Lastly,  as  regards  Ugilimacy^  the  advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Jews, — ^there  being  in  Austria  among  the  Jews  only  3.5  per  cent  of  illegi- 
timate births  to  30.9  per  cent,  among  Gentiles ;  in  Bohemia  2.2  per  cent. 
among  Jews  as  against  16.6  per  cent  among  Gentiles ;  and  in  Moravia 
and  Silesia  1.9  per  cent,  among  Jews,  as  against  13.7  and  10.2  among 
Gentiles. 

To  summarise  the  somewhat  dry  statistics  of  population,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  Jews  in  Europe  amounts  to  about  five  millions. 
If  to  these  we  add  about  two  millions  for  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  for  deficiencies  in  computation  in  those  countries  where  no  centum 
has  been  taken,  we  reach  a  total  of  about  seven  millions  as  that  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Among  that  diaspora^  a  number  of  missionary  societies, 
Continental  and  British,  are  engaged  in  spreading  the  Gospel.  Of  these, 
six  belong  to  our  own  country,  viz.,  the  Loudon  Society  for  Promoting 
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Christianity  nmoDg  the  Jews ;  the  Church  of  England  Parochial  Mission* 
among  the  Jews ;  the  British  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel ;  the- 
Jewish  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  the  Jewish  Mission  of  the- 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  ]  and  the  Jewish  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England.  Other  minor  agencies  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted^ 
may  have  to  be  added  to  these.  Each  of  the  great  missionary  societies 
has  a  deeply  interesting  history  of  its  own ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most- 
valuable  practical  services  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  missionary  work 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
Church,  of  which  I  venture  to  regard  it  as  a  sure  test. 

Here  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  has  been  the  outcome  of  all 
tbese  efforts,  so  far  as  the  conversion  of  Israel  is  concerned?  or  rather,  to 
put  it  more  practically,  Is  the  present  success  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  the  expenditure,  the  labour,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  seek  the 
welfare  of  Zion?  In  facing  this  question,  and  in  what  I  shall  have  after- 
wards to  add,  I  am  entering  upon  most  delicate  ground,  and  I  must  be- 
speak not  only  your  candid  consideration,  but  your  indulgence,  when  I 
state  frankly,  though,  I  hope,  with  becoming  modesty,  my  personal  convic- 
tions. They  are,  at  least,  the  result  of  long,  earnest,  and  loving  considera- 
tion. To  speak  it  out  at  once  :  the  first  feeling — at  least  to  many  of  us — 
is  one  of  disappointment !  And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  springs 
rather  from  mistakes  on  our  part,  than  from  just  and  proper  causes.  For^ 
in  the  first  place,  Scripture  does  not  encourage  us  to  expect  in  the  present 
dispensation  any  general  or  even  widespread  conversion  of  the  Jews.  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  expressly  speaks  of  an  "  election  "  and 
of  a  "remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  If,  therefore,  we  look 
for  a  general  awakening  or  even  widespread  movement,  in  short,  anything 
more  than  isolated  conversions,  we  cherish  hopes  which  are  unsupported 
by  Holy  Scripture.  That  happy  time  is  in  the  future;  ours  it  is  at 
present  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  testimony ;  to  gather  in  those  whom 
God  in  His  great  mercy  calleth ;  and,  generally,  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  sow  the  seed  for  that  harvest  which  is  surely  to  come.  This  is  not  to- 
say  that  many  and  most  important  individual  conversions  may  not  be 
expected.  Oa  the  contrary,  we  know  that  these  have  taken  place;  and 
if  it  were  necessary,  I  could  read  to  you  a  long  roll  of  Jewish  worthies 
who  have  not  only  themselves  witnessed  a  good  confession,  but  been  of 
eminent  and  permanent  service  to  the  Church.  But  in  regard  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  the  Scripture  testimony 
is  emphatic,  "  Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  "  (Rom.  xi.  25).  And  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  working  in  hope  and  praying  in 
faith,  then  assuredly  ours  shall  not  be  the  acknowledgment  nor  the  reward 
of  the  good  and  faithful  servant  You  will  have  gathered  that  I  most 
earnestly,  I  had  almost  said  indignantly,  repudiate  the  idea  of  measuring 
this  work  or  our  duty  in  it — should  I  not  rather  call  it  our  privilege  1 — 
by  outward  and  tangible  results.  The  question  is  sometimes  coarsely  put 
in  this  form  :  So  much  money  has  been  expended,  and  so  many  Jews 
have  been  converted,  ergo,  by  the  simple  arithmetical  rule  of  division,  the 
conversion  of  every  Jew  costs  a  certain  given  sum  !  We  recoil  with  utter 
abhorrence  from  such  computations.  Spiritual  results  are  not  ponderable 
forces,  and  there  is  no  relationship  of  so  much  for  so  much  between  work 
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for  Christ  and  material  r«atilts,  or  between  money  and  the  salration  of  a 
aooL  Here  also  it  holds  tme,  that  Christianity  is  a  constant  negation  : 
its  teaohing  a  negation  of  what  naturally  oocurs  to  the  mind ;  its  practice 
oi  what  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  heart  and  imagination. 

Bat  even  so,  I  will  frankly  admit  that  there  are  other  disappointments. 
I  mean,  in  regard  to  those  who  profess  to  have  been  converted.  I  speak 
the  more  freely  as  I  am  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  it,  intensely 
Hebrew.  No  doubt  there  are  in  this  respect  also  gross  exaggeration?. 
People  watch  converts  with  the  lynx-eyed  suspiciousness  that  attaches  to 
all  neophytes,  making  more  intensely  bitter  the  isolation  of  those  who, 
after  unspeakably  painful,  often  almost  heartrending  struggles,  have  left 
what  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  heart.  Such  suspiciousness  is  keen  in 
detecting  flaws  and  eager  in  magnifying  them,  forgetful  alike  of  the  lessons 
of  charity,  of  the  Scriptural  instances  of  weakness  in  the  early  Church,  and 
of  the  necessary  absence  in  Jewish  converts  of  the  insensible  but  most 
deep  influences  of  early  Christian  education,  training,  and  habits  of  thonght 
and  life.  Besides,  put  it  to  yourselves :  With  whom,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances^ will  the  missionary  be  first  brought  into  contact?  With  whom 
would  the  preacher  of  a  strange  and  hated  religion  among  onrselves  be 
fifst  brought  into  contact)  Would  it  be  with  the  staid,  the  pious,  the 
settled  %  Would  it  not  rather  be  with  the  floating  population,  if  without 
offence  I  may  use  that  expression )  The  difficulties  which  the  missionary 
meets  in  gaining  access  to  Jewish  homes  and  to  those  of  the  nation  whom 
he  would  most  wish  to  reach,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  immense; 
and  only  the  special  guidance  of  Qod,  and  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
His  providence,  can  open  to  him  doors  which  otherwise  would  be  closed 
and  barred  against  his  message.  And,  lastly — ^may  I  not  venture  to  say 
itf — ^too  often  serious  spiritual  mischief  arises  from  the  mistakes  of  well- 
meaning  but  injudicious  persons.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  that  love  of 
sensation  and  excitement  which  craves  after,  and  tends  to  produce  the 
unreal  and  falsely  marvellous,  nor  of  the  demand  for  a  certain  number  of 
tangible  results,  nor  of  that  eager  rush  into  publicity  with  what  should  be 
holiest  and  tenderest,  the  efiects  of  which  seem  to  me  most  dangerous  to, 
if  not  destructive  of,  deeper  spiritual  life ;  but  there  is  in  other  directions 
also  a  fatal  tendency  to  encourage  the  unreal.  Thus,  sometimes  men  are 
taken  out  of  their  spheres  in  forgetful ness  of  the  scriptural  principle,  that 
every  man  should  abide  in  the  calling  in  which  he  is  called.  Every 
average  Englishman  would  not  be  expected  to  possess  knowledge  of  Church 
ponciples,  Church  doctrines.  Church  history,  and  the  niceties  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism ;  and  though  every  Jew  may  know  the  rudiments  of  his 
rdigion,  of  his  hiatory,  and  of  his  language,  and  have,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  a  hereditary  tendency  Old  Testamentwards,  Jewish  learning  is  a  matter 
of  many  years'  most  laborious  study..  Then,  after  thus,  or  otherwise,  the 
unreal  has  been  encouraged,  and  a  man  placed  in  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, instead  of  loving  hearts  and  friendly  hands  to  guide  him,  the 
most  seiurching  criticism  is  applied  to  his  every  movement  I  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.  I  repeat  it :  there  are  thousands  of  Jewish  Christians 
who  in  every  way  adorn  their  profession,  and  are  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  Church-T*«many  clergy  of  our  own,  many  more  earnest,  oonsiBtent, 
useful  Christians  in  private  life.  I  am  only  speaking  of  so-called  disap- 
pointmeutsw     Yet^  after  making  every  possible  admission  of  weaknesses 
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and  failures,  allow  me  to  bear  a  personal  testimony.  It  is  about  thirty- 
five  years  now,  since — an  undergraduate  at  the  Uniyersity — I  first  sought 
to  follow  Christ.  To  be  sure,  about  thirty  of  these  years  have  been  spent 
rather  in  the  study  than  in  the  busy  world ;  yet  I  have  necessarily  met 
very  many  Hebrew  Christians  in  different  countries  and  under  different 
circumstances,  and  our  intercourse  has  naturally  been  more  unrestrained, 
than  it  would  have  been  with  Qentileai  I  have  found  weaknesses  and 
failings,  sins  and  unrealities,  nay,  what  seemed  to  me  not  only  defective, 
but  absolutely  painful^  but,  I  say  it  solemnly  before  you,  and  before  God, 
I  have  never  in  any  single  instance  met  with  what  I  would  call  absolute 
falsehood.  I,  at  least,  have  never  known  a  Jewish  convert  whose  Chris- 
tian profession  was  a  conscious  lie,  or  who  had  taken  upon  himself  with 
deliberate  falsehood  the  holy  natne  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

But  there  is  one  great  aud  glorious  result  of  Jewish  mission  work 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  of  wider  and  happier  importance  than  any  number 
of  single  conversions,  blessed  as  these  are.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  Jew 
or  Qentile,  that,  as  the  result  of  the  Church's  labours,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  have  become  more  widely  spread  among  the  Jews 
within  the  last  fifty  years  thau  in  the  preceding  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  Christianity  has  become  more  generally,  I  might  almost  say 
more  uuiversally,  known  in  Israel  than  at  any  previous  period.  Irrespec- 
tive thus,  ot  the  many,  many  happy  conversions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
this  a  great,  a  wonderful  result,  more  than  commensurate  with  all  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  Church. 

Only  one  point  still  remains  to  me.  If  no  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic  may  withhold  her  hand  from  the  work  for  which  I  plead,  without 
unfaithfulness  to  the  sacred  trust  of  her  Lord,  and  loss  of  the  blessing 
promised  to  them  that  bless  Zion,  a  special  duty  devolves,  I  believe,  upon 
our  own  Church.  Her  glorious  history  in  the  past,  her  universally 
acknowledged  position,  alike  ecclesiastically  and  theologically,  and  her 
vast  influence,  place  her  on  a  vantage  ground  such  as,  without  invidious 
comparisons,  none  other  possesses.  Besides,  the  Church  of  England  has, 
I  think,  special  attractions  to  the  Jewish  Christian.  Circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  conversion  may  indeed  lead  him  to  other  bodies,  before 
he  is  qualified  to  judge  on  ecclesiastical  questions  But,  unless,  owing  to 
a  not  unnatural  rebound  from  the  ceremonialism  of  the  Synagogue,  he  go 
into  the  opposite  or  negative  tendency,  the  traditions  and  the  history  of 
liis  j^eople  will  lead  him  at  least  thus  far :  to  feel  convinced  of  the  historical 
Church  'y  to  believe  in  a  national  Church ;  and  to  prefer  a  liturgical  Church. 
If  so,  this  train  of  thought,  unless  otherwise  hindered,  would  point  to  our 
own  Church.  So  at  least  it  has  seemed  to  me,  aud  I  can  only  hope  that 
I  am  not  offending  any  brother  who  may  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 

Assuming  then,  as  I  think  I  may,  that  our  own  Church  is  specially 
called  to  l^is  work,  there  sxefour  practical  measures  which,  before  closing, 
1  take  leave  to  submit. 

First  There  is  direct  missionary  work.  I  avoid,  as  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  the  tempting  question.  How  missions  should  be  carried  on ) 
only  remarking  that,  in  each  case,  the  effort  must  be  specially  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  and  wants  of  those  who  are  to  be  reached.  Nor  let  us 
indulge  in  theories.  It  is  not  the  case  that  only  Jews  are  fitted  for  this 
work,  nor  yet  only  Gentiles.     Supposing  him  to  be  fairly  qualified,  a  man 
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of  thorough  faith  and  love,  going  forth  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  will,  even 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint,  be  more  like]y  of  success  than  one  who 
prides  himself  on  Rabbinical  attainments  which,  in  all  likelihood,  are  not 
very  deep.  My  people  are  intensely  reverent ;  they  have  also  a  quicker 
insight  into  reality  than  most  men ;  and  the  moral  impression  which  a 
tme  man  of  Qod  will  produce  on  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  dazzle  of  the 
best  controversialist  More  than  that,  all  controversy  has  manifestly  only 
.  a  negative  value.  Tou  may  effectually  silence  without  convincing  a  man,  far 
less  reaching  his  heart  and  conscience.  Apologetics  chiefly  serve  to  answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly — that  is,  to  silence  him.  But  the  positive 
•elements  of  Christianity,  its  teaching  and  its  life,  are  otherwise  conveyed, 

Secondly,  May  I  submit  to  your  wisdom,  whether  soipething  could  not 
be  done  to  awiQcen  in  our  great  universities  deeper  and  more  general 
interest  in  this  subject.  Alas !  I  fear  the  day  has  not  yet  come  when  such 
noble  missionary  zeal  for  Israel  will  stir  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  that 
which  issued  in  the  University  Mission  to  the  heathen.  But  why  should 
it  be  80  f  Is  not  Israel  the  elder  brother — whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came  1  Is  not  their  history  most 
stirring,  their  literature  most  varied  and  deep,  and  their  future  most 
glorious)  Are  no  souls  to  be  won  for  Christ  from  among  those  over 
whom  He  wept,  and  for  whom  He  prayed  with  His  latest  breath  f  I  will 
not  presume  to  make  to  you  practical  suggestions,  gladly  as  I  would  assist 
in  carrying  them  out.  "  The  late  pious  Dr.  Macbride,  ever  a  great  lover 
of  the  Jewish  people,  endowed  (as  is  well  known  in  Oxford)  an  annual 
sermon  on  '  The  Jewish  Interpretation  of  Prophecy.' "  This  was  certainly 
Tiot  known  to  me  till  I  read  that  sentence  in  a  most  learned  and  deeply 
valuable  essay,  by  one  to  whom  the  study  of  Old  Testament  criticism  in 
this  country  owes  so  much — I  mean  Dr.  Pusey.  If,  excuse  the  expres- 
sion, this  annual  sermon  is  a  reality,  why  is  it  not  published  ? — and  why 
is  there  not  a  similar  foundation  for  the  sister  university? 

Thirdly.  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  cultivating, 

in  our  private  capacity,  more  social  and  friendly  intercourse  with  our 

•  Jewish  neighbours.     I  believe  that,  without  offensive  proselytism,  a  great 

deal  could  be  done  in  this  way  to  remove  prejudices  and  to  influence  for 

good.     But  this  subject  is  too  delicate  to  be  more  than  hinted  at. 

Lastly.  Forgive  me  if,  in  becoming  humility,  yet  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  which  I  am  capable,  I  mention  one  other  thing  which,  indeed, 
£eems  to  me,  of  all,  the  roost  important.  It  is  the  necessity  of  ourselves, 
.  as  Christians,  setting  before  the  Jews  the  example  of  a  distinctively 
Christian,  consistent,  and  consecrated  life.  Alas  !  that  it  should  be  so, 
that  the  strongest  argument  against  Christianity  should  be  the  lives,  or 
rather  the  inconsistencies,  of  profe^ng  Christians.  Can  the  Jew  really 
believe  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  when  those 
who  profess  it  seem  ashamed  of  it,  and  in  no  way  visibly  differ  for  good 
from  those  to  whom  they  address  its  claims  as  paramount  ?  Christianity 
is  a  life  that  irresistibly  bursts  forth  in  every  living  branch — a  power 
that  makes  itself  seen  and  felt  Eighteen  centuries  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  the  Church  is  its  living  embodiment  Oh,  to  let 
our  light  so  shine  in  the  world  that  men,  seeing  our  good  works,  may 
glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven !  To  live  Christ  is  also  to  preach 
'  Christ     Here  all  around  you,  the  world  itself  is  your  audience,  and  none 
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in  it  more  keeu-witted,  more  Bharp^ighted  and  observant,  but  also  mora 
reverent  and  more  impressionable  than  the  Jew.  If  the  Church  lived  aa 
the  Church,  if,  indeed,  she  unfurled  her  banner  for  truth  and  righteoua- 
ness,  then  would  she  go  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  the  longed- 
for  day  dawn  at  last,  when  with  the  '*  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved." 


MISSIONARY  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  INDIA. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Wyatt,  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel. 

Thb  subject  committed  to  me  covers  so  vast  a  field,  that  in  the  short 
time  allotted  to  me  I  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  briefly  touch  on  some 
points  of  it.  The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  in  lodia  is  a  work 
which  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  present  century.  If  we 
leave  out,  as  I  do  for  brevity's  sake,  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  of  the 
western  coast,  and  the  Roman  Church  which  began  its  work  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  mciy  be  said  that  the  missionary  work  of  the- 
Protestant  Church  covers  no  more  than  about  sixty-five  years. 

It  w<is  only  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  the  great  Baptist 
missionary,  Carey,  who  went  out  to  India  with  burning  zeal  to  endeavour 
to  fulfil  our  Lord's  command,  was  turned  out  of  British  territory,  and  was 
forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Danish  possessions.  Even  so  late  aa  the 
present  century,  the  Governor-General  ordered  the  deportation  of  all 
missionaries  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  prohibited  the 
missionaries  from  preaching  and  from  selling  tracts.  But  "  it  waa  the 
struggling  of  single  souls  and  the  fighting  of  single  swords.''  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  a  Governor  of  Madras,  was  sent  home  to  England  a  dishonoured 
man  because  he,  as  governor,  refused  to  allow  the  Christian  soldiers 
to  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  Hindu  goda  And  though  Thuggism, 
infanticide,  widow  burning,  and  human  sacrifice  was  prevalent,  it  waa 
publicly  stated  by  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  the  morals 
of  the  Hindus  were  quite  as  pure  as  the  morals  of  Christianity,  and  were 
better  fitted  for  an  Oriental  people.  It  was  not  till  within  the  memory 
perhaps  of  some  here  to-day,  that  Bishop  Middleton  was  appointed  the 
first  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1814 ;  and  when  he  was  consecrated,  the 
sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  was  suppressed.  He  was  got  into 
India  as  though  he  were  contraband  goods,  and  he  wrote  to  say  they 
had  at  last  smuggled  a  bishop  into  India. 

A  few  devoted  men — such  as  Ziegenbalg  and  Schwartz  in  the  aouth  ; 
Kiernander,  Carey,  and  the  Government  chaplains,  Corrie,  Brown,  and 
Buchanan  in  the  north — did  good  preparatory  work  as  far  as  they 
could  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century ;  and  till  the  renewal  t»f 
the  charter  in  18 13,  India  may  be  regarded  aa  almost  closed  against 
raisaionary  enterprise.  Then  it  was  that  the  edict  of  toleration  was  passed, 
the  gates  were  unlocked,  a  bishop  was  consecrated,  and  repreaentatiyes  of 
missionary  societies  were  permitted  to  enter  the  field. 

But  it  was  a  vast  country  and  a  gigantic  work  to  enter  upon,  and 
the  Church  was  exceedingly  slow  to  enter.  The  Baptists  led  the  way 
in  Calcutta ;  the  Americans  in  Bombay ;  our  own  Church  of  England 
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represented  by  two  societies  followed,  but  she  did  so  witli  snch  slow 
and  feeble  steps,  that  Bishop  Middleton  feared  lest  the  Church  of  England 
should  have  uo  representatives  among  the  Churches  of  Asia.  As  late  aa 
1834,  twenty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Calcutta, 
there  were  only  two  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  whole 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  But  where  we  would  not  enter,  other  societies 
did,  and  by  slow  degrees  misnions  were  established  at  various  centres 
in  each  of  the  three  Presidencies.  There  are  now  thirty-two  different 
societies  labouring  in  India  \  nine  of  whom  are  Americans,  six  are  Ger* 
mans,  and  the  rest  belong  to  Great  Britain.  We  may,  perhaps,  lament  over 
such  a  divided  Christendom  as  these  represent ;  but  when  we  contemplate 
the  vastness  of  the  work^  the  apathy  or  inability,  whichever  it  may  be, 
of  our  own  Church,  ought  we  not  rather  to  rejoice  that  others  have  been 
aroused  to  take  part  in  it^  and  that  all  can  engage  in  the  same  peaceful 
crusade  of  evangelisation,  holding  forth  to  the  natives  of  India  the  One 
Adorable  Hedeemer  as  their  Saviour,  and  the  object  of  their  love  and 
adoration,  and  the  one  revelation  from  heaven  as  their  guide,  and  can 
prosecute  their  holy  work  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  for  the  most  part  with- 
i>ut  interfering  with  each  other  ] 

A  sort  of  network  of  missions  has  now  been  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  though  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  1872  there 
were  only  606  European  missionaries  among  240,000,000  of  people 
ixtending  over  an  area  of  1,500,000  square  miles,  that  is,  over  a  country 
almost  as  large  as  Europe,  excluding  Bussia,  and  with  a  population  almost 
as  large  and  as  varied,  you  will  understand  that  some  of  the  meshes  of  the 
mbsion  net  are  of  a  very  great  size.  It  is  said  there  are  in  Great  Britain 
25,000  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  9000  Nonconformist 
ministers  ministering  to  about  30,000,000  of  people  ;  but  in  the  whole 
of  the  vast  tract  of  Central  India,  with  a  population  of  38,000,000,  cover- 
ing an  area  twice  the  size  of  France,  there  are  only  seventeen  clergymen. 

But  what'  have  been  the  results  ?  No  one  who  knows  India,  who  has 
any  adequate  idea  of  its  vast  size  and  population,  of  the  multiplicity  of 
nationalities,  of  the  exclusiveness  and  the  rigidity  of  the  caste  system,  of 
the  religions  of  the  various  peoples — religions  which,  however  debasing 
they  may  appear  to  be,  have  been  hallowed  by  the  traditions  of  thousands 
of  years — and  of  the  numberless  obstacles  in  the  way  of  missionary  pro- 
gress, will,  with  such  a  feeble  occupation  of  the  country,  and  with  such  small 
resources  as  the  Church  has  supplied,  expect  to  hear  of  any  immediately 
brilliant  successes.  For  many  years  it  was  a  time  for  breaking  up  the 
ground  and  scattering  the  seed ;  for  reconnoitring  and  planning  the  cam- 
paign ;  for  translating  the  Scriptures  and  establishing  schools ;  for  over- 
coming prejudices  and  winning  a  way  by  various  methods  amongst  the 
people.  In  truth,  it  might  be  said  that  still  the  preparatory  season 
continues.  And  yet  the  results  that  have  been  attained  are  very  encourag- 
ing. There  is  cause  for  much  thankfulness ;  far  greater  success  has  been 
attained  than  we  have  had  any  right  to  expect. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1872,  and  the  native  Christian  population  of 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah  was  then  found  to  number  318,363  souls, 
of  whom  78,494  were  communicants.  The  number  of  native  ordained 
ministers  was  381,  and  the  amount  subscribed  towards  religious  purposes 
by  the  native  Christians  was  nearly  ^16,000,  and  these  were  the  static- 
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tical  results  of  fifty-eight  years'  labour.  I  know  not  whether  the  friends  of 
missions  ought  to  be  most  thankful  or  most  ashamed ;  thankful  for  what  God 
has  brought  about,  or  ashamed  that  we  have  not  put  forth  greater  effbrtSy 
when  we  see  how  greatly  Gk)d  has  blessed  those  that  have  been  put  fortli. 

But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  is  the  steadiness  of  the  progresa  In 
1850  the  entire  number  of  Protestant  native  converts  in  India,  Oeylon, 
and  Burmah  amounted  to  128,000,  in  1862  there  were  213,000,  and  in 
1872  they  had  risen,  as  I  have  just  now  stated,  to  more  than  318,000. 
There  has  also  been  a  decided  and  an  encouraging  growth  in  their  spiritual 
condition.  The  communicants  in  1850  numbered  22,400,  and  in  1872 
they  were  more  than  three  times  as  many — 78,494.  And  whether  we 
take  the  whole  of  the  great  continent  of  India  together,  or  each  diocese 
or  Presidency  separately,  the  results  show  the  same  steady  and  continued 
advance.  There  may  have  been  here  and  there  occasional  ebbs  in  the 
spiritual  tide,  as  there  are  in  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  and  there  are  times 
when  there  may  have  been  some  uncertainty  whether  any  advance  was 
being  made,  but  when  looked  at  after  considerable  intervals  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  doubt ;  the  tide  has  risen  most  unmistakably. 

Where  the  greatest  efforts  have  been  put  forth,  there,  as  we  might  have 
expected,  the  greatest  results  have  followed.  In  the  Diocese  of  Bombay, 
the  nearest  Presidency  to  England,  least  work  has  been  done,  and  there 
the  results  are  small.  Till  so  recently  as  1834  there  were  only  T3  mis- 
sionaries of  all  societies  labouring  there,  of  whom  only  2  were  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  England ;  in  1850  there  were  less  than  1000  Chris- 
tians in  the  whole  Presidency.  But  witbin  the  past  few  years  new  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  already  encouraging  results  are  seen.  The  numbers 
now  exceed  6000.  In  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  including  the  North- West 
Provinces,  the  numbers  have  risen  within  the  past  twenty  years  from 
14,177  to  more  than  56,000.  In  1882  another  decennial  census  will 
probably  be  made.  It  is  early  to  anticipate  what  the  numbers  will  be 
then,  but  since  1872,  the  date  of  t^be  last  census,  great  movements  have 
taken  place  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  souls  under  Christian  instruction  would  not  even  now  fall  short  of 
half  a  million.  In  the  Presidency  of  Madras  alone  the  number  of  native 
Christians  is  at  present  greater  than  was  the  entire  number  of  Christians 
ten  years  ago  in  the  whole  continent  of  Indi&  There  are  now  236,000 
souls  under  Christian  instruction,  and  the  native  clergy  number  205. 
There  are  two  missionaries  still  living  and  labouring  in  Tinnevelly  who 
have  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  native  Church  in  that  district  from 
6000  to  more  than  90,000  soula 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  tbat'the  statistics  given  above  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  statistics  of  all  the  missionary  societies  together.  The 
Cburch  of  England  cannot  claim  quite  one-half  of  them  as  belonging 
to  her  communion.  But  it  may  be  some  encouragement,  and  I  trust  it 
might  provoke  us  to  Cbristian  jealousy,  to  know  that  though  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Church  of  England  number  under  170  persons,  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  number  engaged,  the  number  of  adherents  is  only 
a  little  below  one-half.  It  is  an  encouraging  feature,  too,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Church,  that,  whereas  in  18 14  there  was  only  one  bishop 
appointed  for  the  whole  of  India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  there  are  now 
nine.     Two  of  them,  Bishops  Caldwell  and  Sargent,  have  laboured  for 
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forty-two  and  thirty-nine  years  respectiyely  as  missionaries;  another, 
Bishop  French,  of  Lahore,  for  thirty  years;  and  a  fourth,  Bishop  Speechley, 
consecrated  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  also  had  considerable  missionary  experi- 
ence in  the  country  over  which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  preside  as  chief 
psstor. 

Missionary  work  in  so  yast  a  country,  and  amongst  such  a  variety  of 
people,  is  not  confined  to  preaching.  It  assumes  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  it  is  not  from  the  actual  number  of  converts  obtained  that  we  take 
encouragement,  but  from  the  combined  effect  produced  by  all  the  various 
agencies  that  are  set  in  motion.  Professor  M.  Williams,  who  has  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  India,  lays  great  stress  upon  education.  He  gives  it  as 
his  opini6n  that  it  is  in  our  mission  schools  that  the  best  work  is  done, 
and  in  a  comparison  between  Qovemment  and  mission  schools  he  pro- 
nounces that  the  mission  schools  are  doing  the  best  work.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  high-caste  converts,  men  who  are 
now  occupying  important  positions  of  influence,  are  the  results  of  mis- 
sion schools. 

The  education  imparted  in  them  has  been  of  two  kinds,  elementary  for 
the  masses,  and  Anglo-vernacular,  or  higher  education,  for  those  who  seek 
it    The  Bible  forms  a  part  of  the  daily  curriculum.     Much  attention 
has  always  been  given  to  the  education  of  boys  in  both  of  these  branches, 
and  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have,  in  the  higher  branches, 
achieved  remarkable  successes.     But  what  is  now  most  pressing  is  female 
education.     Native  writers  of  India  in  by-gone  ages  have  spared  neither 
language  nor  metaphor  in  eulogising  learning.     They  speak  of  grammar 
and  arithmetic  as  the  two  eyes;  they  say  that  the  learned  are  above 
the  king,  for  while  the  king  is  respected  only  in  his  own  country,  the 
learned  are  respected  wherever  they  go;  the  learned  are  men,  the  un- 
learned are  beasts.     But  all  this  is  confined  to  men.     Women  were  sup- 
posed to  be  incapable  of  learning,  and  if  they  were  they  ought  not  to  learn. 
In  the  north  of  India  (Nadya)  it  was,  a  few  years  ago,  thought  about  as 
rational  to  teach  a  girl  to  read  as  to  teach  a  cow  to  dance  a  hornpipe.    In 
the  south  a  proverb  was  prevalent  to  the  effect  that  ''ignorance  was 
woman's  best  ornament,''  so  that  every  obstacle  was  placed  la  the  way 
of  female  education.     Absurd  rumours  were  set  afloat,  stating  that  the 
girls  were  to  be  shipped  off  to  England.     But  in  this  matter  missionary 
effort  has  caused  a  marvellous  change,  and  we  now  find  there  are  about 
27,000  girls  attending  the  various  mission  schools.     Boarding  and  day 
schools  for  the  daughters  of  our  converts  were  opened,  and  education  first 
spread  amongst  theoL    For  a  considerable  period  it  seemed  to  be  confined 
to  them,  but,  like  the  leaven  hidden  in  the  meal,  it  was  in  an  imper- 
ceptible way  producing  an  effect     Gradually  and  silently  a  change  took 
place,  and  now  within  the  past  few  yean  Hindu  gentlemen  of  the  high 
castes  are  eagerly  requesting  the  missionaries  to  open  schools  for  their 
daughters,  notwithstanding  that  in  most  cases  one  condition  of  their  being 
opened  is  that  Christianity  will  be  taught  in  them.     One  of  the  principal 
reasons  given  for  the  request  is,  that  their  sons  refuse  to  marry  girls  who 
cannot  read.     I  remember  when  the  first  school  for  heathen  girls  of  high 
caste  was  opened  in  Tinnevelly,  and  one  of  the  managers  informed  me 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  so  because  their  sons  had  received 
a  good  education,  and  now  they  declined  to  marry  ignorant  brides, 
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and  parents  feared  lest  their  sons  should   contract  marriages  with  the 
Christian  girls ! 

In  Tinnevelly  the  Christian  Missionary  Society  in  187 1  gave  special 
attention  to  female  education  for  high-cxiste  heathen  girls,  and  already 
there  are  now  102  Brahman  girls  and  900  of  the  next  highest  caste  in 
the  district  attending  tiieir  schools. 

As  regards  the  number  of  our  converts^  the  marked  and  steady  increase 
thcit  has  taken  place,  and  also  the  work  of  our  schools,  when  compared 
with  the  short  time  that  missionary  work  has  been  carried  on,  we  have, 
I  think,  abundant  reason  to  thank  God,  and  take  courage. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  numbers  are  no  sufficient  test  of  Church 
progress.  This  I  admit,  and  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  depreciate 
mission  work  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  character  of  our  Christians. 
It  is  said  that  tiiey  are  nearly  all  from  the  lowest  castes ;  they  are  igno- 
rant, and  have  come  over  from  unworthy  motives ;  they  are  no  better 
than  the  heathen,  and  they  will  have  no  moral  influence  on  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  of  the  higher  castes. 

•  In  a  paper  in  which  brevity  has  to  be  kept  in  view,  I  can  but  touch 
briefly  upon  some  of  these  points. 

The  Church  in  India  consists  of  members  of  all  castes.  The  net  lias 
gtithered  of  every  kind.  There  are  members  of  the  highest  castes,  more, 
perhaps,  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  castes. 
There  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  three  highest  castes  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  alone.  But  while  we  admit  ^that  the  number  of  the  higher 
castes  as  compared  with  the  lower  is  but  small,  and  that  now,  aa  in  ' 
Apostolic  times,  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  noble,  have 
been  gathered  in,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  in  India  70,600,000 
of  these  so-called  low  castes,  that  is,  nearly  otie-tliird  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Indiiu  It  is  nearly  three  times  the  po))ulation  of  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  will  it  be  thought  that  the  Church  lias  laboured  in 
vain  if  it  can  gather  these  70,000,000  into  its  fold,  if  the  Saviour  can 
see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  in  these  and  be  satisfied  t  Let  these  be 
converted  and  educated,  and  then  with  their  growing  intelligence,  their 
higher  morality,  and  their  active  zeal,  we  may  be  quite  content  to  leave 
the  question  of  their  moral  influence  on  other  castes  to  be  answered 
by  the  experience  of  our  successors.  Well-directed  zeal,  combined,  with 
goodness  and  intelligence,  will  never  fail. 

But  again,  while  the  majority  of  our  converts  are  from  the  so-called 
low  castes,  there  is  one  fact,  already  mentioned,  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have  some  weight  in  estimating  their 
character.  In  187 1,  nearly  j£  1 6,000  were  raised  for  religious  purposes  by 
the  native  Christians  alone.  In  the  Presidency  of  Madras  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  native  Christians  in  1877  amounted  to  more  that;£'62oo,  and 
last  year,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  famine  that  swept  over  the  country, 
the  handsome  sum  of  nearly  ;£'8ooo  was  raised,  and  that  from  the  so-called 
low  castes,  whose  average  wa^es  are  about  one-eigidh  of  the  wages  of  the 
correa2)Ouding  classes  in  Enghmd.  In  the  rural  districts,  from  whence  the 
majority  of  our  converts  are  drawn,  the  average  wages  are  from  2s.  6d-  to 
3s.  a  week,  and  the  incomes  of  the  fairly  well-to-do  mnge  from  ;^io  to^i  2 
a  year.  These  facts  will  speak  for  themselves.  Another  fact  to  be  considered 
is,  that  from  the  ranks  of  our  native  Christians  our  native  clergy  have  been 
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Toisedy  atid  from  my  experience  of  those  labouring  in  Tiuneyelly,  in  tbe 
Diocese  of  Madras,  numbering  nearly  100,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
intelligence,  in  piety,  and  in  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen, 
they  are  as  a  class  an  ornament  to  their  Ohurch^ — ^they  adorn  their  holy 
profession. 

Another  feature  in  the  development  of  the  missionary  work  of  the 
'Ohorch  is  the  establishment  of  Church  Councils.  These  are  becoming  a 
recognised  part  of  Church  work  all  over  India.  In  the  Diocese  of  Madras 
they  have  been  established  for  some  years,  and  plans  for  the  self-support 
and  the  extension  of  the  native  Church  are  discussed  by  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  together.  In  the  missions  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Qospei  a  further  step  has  been  taken  by  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  Church  Congress  and  devotional  Conference,  at  which,  like  the 
'Congress  we  are  now  attending,  papers  on  various  subjects  are  read  by 
the  clergy  and  laity,  and  speeches  are  made  by  persons  appointed  before- 
hand. Tbe  last  day  of  the  Congress  is  given  up  to  devotional  subjects 
and  prayer.  All  this  is,  I  apprehend,  a  sign  of  substantial  pcogresit, 
evidence  that  the  Church  is  making  its  way  among  the  people. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Church  at  home  has  been  much  impressed  by 
the  great  number  of  accessions  that  has  been  reported  in  various  parts  of 
India.    From  Ahmednuggur,  in  the  Diocese  of  Bombay,  where,  till  within 
the  past  few  years,  the  Church  of  England  barely  existed,  2000  natives 
have  been  baptized,  and  1500  are  preparing  for  baptism;  from  Delhi, 
•Chota  Nagpore,  and  Burmah,  too,  considerable  increase  has  been  reported. 
-Other  societies  besides  those  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  are 
likewise  reaping  a  great  harvest      The  American   mission  at  Nellore 
has  be^  increased  during  the  past  year  by  8500  baptisms.     But  it  is  in 
Tinnevelly,  a  district  about  the  size  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  missions  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  the  greatest  movement  has  taken  place,  a  move- 
;ment  which  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.     At  the  last  Church  Congress  held  at  Sheffield  it  vas 
reported  that  20,000  had  placed  themselves  under  Christian  instruction. 
Now  that  number  has  been  doubled,  and  40,000  souls,  representing  twenty- 
one  different  castes,  have,  within  the  past  two  years,  left  their  idolatrous 
demonolatrous  practices,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Christian  Church.     Several  thousands  of  them  have  been  baptized, 
many  of  them  confirmed,  and  for  intelligence  and  zeal  they  are  fast 
outstripping  the  Christians  of  older  congregations.     The  movement,  too, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  it  wus  last  year,  still  continues.    It  has  fre- 
•quently  beai  asked  what  this  movement  has  been  owing  to.    My  answer  is, 
it  is  due  to  no  one  cause,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  single  year  or 
two.    The  plough  has  long  been  at  work  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground,  the 
seed  has  been  scatt^ed  broadcast  by  various  agencies,  it  has  been  watered 
by  the  labours  and  prayers  of  the  Church  for  many  years  past,  and  God 
is  now  giving  the  ailticipated  increase.     Missionaries  have  resided  here 
4Uid  therd  among  the  people  ]  catechiste  and  schoolmasters,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  missionaries^  hove  been  placed  in  the  several  villages ; 
:flchoels  for  boys  and  girls  have  been  established,  and  dispensaries  opened, 
flo  that  the  mission  stations  have  been  the  centres  from  which  not  only 
the  Gospel  lias  been  proclaimed,  but  from  which  sympathy  and  aid  have 
in  a  variety  of  ways  radiated.     All  this  has  tended  to  disarm  opposition. 
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to  overcome  prejudices,  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  made  them  not 
unwilling  to  listen  to  the  truth.  And  for  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  evangelical  associations  among  the  Christian  men  and  Christian 
women  of  the  congregations  who  have  voluntarily  undertaken  to  go  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  homes  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
men and  countrywomen.  In  Tinnevelly  these  volunteers  number  several 
hundreds.  Christian  women  gu  in  little  groups  into  the  villages  near  their 
homes  whenever  they  have  leisure,  to  converse,  to  read,  or  to  sing  to  the 
heathen  women  in  their  houses,  or  as  they  spin  their  cotton,  under  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree.  The  young  men  go  out  on  their  peaceful 
crusade  after  their  day's  work  is  done,  and  spend  evening  by  evening  in 
company  with  the  native  clergy,  or  by  themselves,  in  singing  hymns  in  the 
streets  of  the  villages,  and  by  these  means  preaching  the  Qospel.  Crowds 
come  to  listen  to  them,  and  willingly  remain  till  almost  midnight.  Hindu 
women,  too,  though  propriety  forbids  their  being  present,  listen  with 
attention  from  their  houses,  and  I  have  occasionally,  on  my  return  from 
these  meetings,  overheard  from  them  intelligent  accounts  of  the  evening's 
addresses.  Much,  then,  of  the  surprising  movement  must  be  ascribed,  by 
God's  blessing,  to  the  labours  of  these  voluntary  evangelists. 

Another  great  cause  was  the  famine.  Into  the  horrors  of  this  I  will 
not  now  enter,  and  of  the  results  I  will  merely  mention  what  has  so  fre- 
quently been  mentioned  before,  that  the  Hindus  were  so  impressed  by  the 
kind  sympathy  exhibited  by  Christians  on  that  occasion,  that,  convinced 
as  they  already  were  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  having  a  strong  attraction  towards  it  by  the  great  numbers  of  their 
friends  who  were  Christians  already,  they  snapped  asunder  the  remaining 
links  of  the  chain  which  bound  them  to  their  old  faiths  and  trgiditions, 
and  asked  to  be  taught  that  religion  which  seemed,  they  said,  like  an 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  help  in  their  distress. 

That  it  was  no  temporary  excitement  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  gone  on  from  about  the  middle  of  1877 — several  months  before 
the  famine  began — ^to  the  present  time.  Early  in  1878  the  accessions 
numbered  16,000,  and  now  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  two  societies  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  short  time  that  remains  to  me,  I  cannot  dwell,  as  I  would  gladly 
do,  upon  the  important  work  of  our  Zenana  missions,  our  Medical  missions,, 
or  the  influence  of  our  presses,  issuing  as  they  are  from  year  to  year 
thousands  of  volumes  of  healthful  Christian  literature.  The  results  of 
these  agencies  are  not  to  be  tabulated,  but  they  are  not  the  less  real.  No 
one  acquainted  with  India  a  generation  ago  and  the  India  of  to-day  can 
fail  to  notice  that  a  mighty  change  has  taken  place,  amounting  to  little  less 
than  an  entire  moral  revolution.  In  1793  missionaries  were  turned  out  of 
India,  and  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company  publicly  declared  that, 
if  100,000  natives  were  converted  to  Christianity,  he  should  count  it  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  the  country;  but,  in  187 1,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  says,  it  "  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obligation  under 
which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  made  by  the  600  missionaries, 
whose  blameless  example  and  self-denying  labours  are  infusing  new  vigour 
into  the  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under  English 
rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  become  in  every  way  better  men  and 
better  citizens  of  the  great  empire  in  which  they  dwell." 
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But,  my  Lord,  we  plead  for  help ;  the  Church  in  India  pleads  for  help 
of  all  kinds.  It  points  to  fields  already  whitening  to  the  harvest,  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  souls  thirsting,  ay,  perishing  for  lack  of  spiri- 
tnal  supplies ;  it  points  to  vast  tracts  of  land  as  yet  hardly  occupied  at 
all,  and  appeals  with  earnestness,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  Our  ene- 
mies are  casting  it  in  our  teeth  that  missions  are  a  failure ;  and  what  is 
our  Church  doing  to  prevent  them  from  being  a  failure  ?  What  was  the 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  three  bishops  from  Nagpore  ?  What  to  the 
more  urgent  appeal  issued  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spiritual  harvest  in  Tinnevelly  1  Almost  nothing.  Let  me 
narrate  an  incident  that  impressed  itself  on  my  mind  a  short  time  ago. 
On  the  20th  February  I  was  at  the  Victoria  Docks.  Two  large  steamers 
lay  there  ready  to  steam  out.  One  was  filled  with  brave  soldiers,  well 
organised  and' well  officered,  going  out  to  the  Cape  to  succour  their  brethren 
in  Zul aland,  and  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  comrades  who  fell  at  Isan- 
dala.  In  the  other  was  one  missionary  brother,  who  had  just  finished  his 
college  coarse,  and  had  just  got  through  his  teens,  going  out  to  India,  full 
of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  join  his  brethren  there  in  the  spiritual  conflict 
against  240,000,000  of  people.  Such  is  the  contrast  in  which  the  war- 
fare of  this  world  and  the  warfare  of  the  Church  is  carried  on.  Let  only 
the  Church  show  the  same  energy,  the  same  zeal  which  the  State  shows, 
only  let  our  spiritual  Samson  feel  that  the  Philistines  are  upon  her,  and 
let  her  go  forth  in  the  fulness  of  her  Divine  might,  and  we  may  then 
expect  to  hear  of  tbe  extension  of  the  EedeemePs  kingdom  on  a  far 
vaster  scale,  and  attended  with  far  greater  success  than  we  have  ever 
heard  hitherto. 


ADDRESSES. 

Kev.  H.  a.  Stern,  Missionary  of  the  London  Jews'  Society, 
formerly  Missionary  among  the  Falashas  in  Abyssinia. 

The  tabject  on  which  I  have  to  speak  is  one  well  deserving  the  attention  of  a  Church 
Congress.  It  is  not  a  subject  about  which  there  can  possibly  be  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  AU  Christian  men  recognise  in  the  Saviour^s  command,  "Preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,"  not  only  a  sacred  duty  which  ought  to  be  discharged,  but  a  glorious 
privilege  which  should  be  highly  prized.  Now  the  Church  to  a  certain  extent  has 
always  made  some  efforts  to  convert  the  heathen,  but  she  has  been  sadly  remiss  in  her 
concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Jews.  In  the  course  of  time  the  injunction, 
"  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  lost  its  significance,  or  received  an  erroneous  and  restricted 
interpretation.  The  Apostles  did  not  think  thus.  They  accepted  the  words  of  the 
Saviour  in  their  plain  and  obvious  import.  Difficulties  did  not  intimidate  nor  opposi- 
tion discourage  them.  Wherever  they  went,  the  message  of  mercy  was  first  proclaimed 
iu  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The  success  of  their  labours  we  have  in  the  words  of 
St.  James,  *'  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe." 
With  the  decline  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Church,  the  number  of  converts  became  smaller 
and  imaller,  till  at  last  they  altogether  dwindled  down  to  a  few  isolated  though  highly 
distinguished  and  learned  individuals.  The  Reformation,  which  inaugurated  a  new 
era  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity  throughout  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  did 
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not  much  affect  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  nor  enliit  the  interest  of  Christians  in  their 
behalf.  It  was  not  till  the  begin ning  of  the  present  oentury  that  a  few  pious  and  devovife 
men  formed  an  association  for  the  Rpread  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  them.  The 
enterprise,  though  thoroughly  Scriptural,  at  no  time  met  with  much  sympathy  and  tap- 
port  from  the  great  majority  of  Evangelicals,  and  still  less  from  High  Churchmen. 
But  notwithstanding  supineness  and  apathy,  crippled  resources  and  violent  opposition, 
the  success  achieved  has  been  perfectly  wonderful  Within  that  short  space  of  time 
various  auspicious  circumstances,  not  altogether  unconnected  with  missionary  efibrtfly 
combined  to  effect  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  views  and  sentiments  and  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  most  intelligent  Jewish  communities.  That  this  is  a  palpable  fact 
we  have  ample  proofs  in  their  repudiation  of  the  Talmud  or  traditional  law  in  matters  of 
dogma  and  belief,  in  their  disregard  of  rites  and  ceremonies  formerly  considered  essential 
to  salvation,  and  in  their  load  clamour  for  reform  and  a  more  spiritual  worship.  Hat 
these  changes,  although  they  indicate  a  shaking  of  the  dry  bones,  would  be  far  from 
satisfactory  were  they  not  accompanied  by  others  of  a  still  more  hopeful  and  promising 
aspect.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Jews  at  all  times  have  been  most  violent 
opponents  to  the  Gospel.  The  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  always  denounced  by  them 
as  foolishness,  and  the  atoning  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  as  a  superstitious  Gentile  invention. 
The  rabbis  designedly  fostered  such  misrepresentations  by  travestying  the  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  or  by  putting  the  New  Testament  altogether  under  the  synagogue  ban.  Tbe 
labours  of  the  missionary  and  the  circulation  of  the  New  Testament  and  good  books 
and  tracts  have,  to  a  great  extent,  disabused  the  Jewish  mind  of  all  such  false  and 
erroneous  ideas.  They  now  not  only  read  the  New  Testament,  but  admire  and  valae 
the  sublime  lessons  of  purity  and  love  it  inculcates.  That  all  who  study  it  are  not 
actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  to  walk  in  the  '*more  excellent  way"  cannot 
be  questioned ;  but  whatever  the  motive  may  be,  the  book  is  read,  and,  with  the  bleaa- 
ing  from  on  high,  it  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  its  errand  of  mercy  in  enlightening 
ignorancd,  in  removing  error,  in  reproving  unbelief,  yea,  in  bringing  multitudes  to  the 
footstool  of  everlasting  grace  to  cry  for  pardon  and  acceptance.  But  gratifying  and 
encouraging  as  the  work  has  hitherto  proved,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  stubborn 
Jewish  unbelief  has  been  overcome,  or  that  the  offence  of  the  Cross  has  ceased.  If  any 
one  is  inclined  to  indulge  in  such  an  illusion,  let  him  read  the  Jewish  papers  and  listen 
occasionally  to  their  pulpit  effusions,  and  he  will  soon  find  himself  undeceived.  It  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  gratitude  and  praise  that,  in  spite  of  incessant  attacks  upon  the 
Gospel,  and  unsparing  denunciations  of  tbe  missionaries  and  all  connected  with  them, 
the  secessions  from  the  synagogue  should  be  so  numerous.  That  this  is  not  a  random 
assertion  a  few  facts  must  suffice  to  illustrate.  There  are  no  doubt  some  in  this  hall 
who  remember  the  time  when  a  Christian  Israelite  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  mingled 
ouriotity  and  suspicion.  The  very  idea  that  a  Jew  from  pure  conviction  should  embrace 
the  truth  of  Christianity  appeared  almost  a  moral  impossibility.  Does  this  notion  still 
prevail  ?  I  believe  not  Christian  Israelites  abound  everywhere,  even  this  platform 
shows  it.  They  move  in  all  circles  and  pursue  every  lawful  vocation.  You  find  them 
in  the  councils  of  kings,  in  the  senates  of  nations,  in  the  chambers  of  commerce,  in  the 
Church  and  university,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  all,  like  the  late  learned  Pro- 
fessor Neander,  the  gifted  German  statesman,  Stahl,  and  many  living  in  this  country* 
whose  names  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention,  seek  to  adorn  the  Gospel  of  Christ  th«r 
Saviour  in  all  things.  And  if  further  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  work  were  needed, 
we  have  it  in  the  large  number  of  Christian  Israelites  who  reside  in  this  country.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  about  three  thousand  baptised  Jews  in  Great  Britain.  This 
number  I  am  penuaded  is  not  overestimated.  I  myself  have  within  the  last  eight 
years  admmistered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  adult 
Jews,  exclusive  of  children,  and  the  baptismal  register  in  the  Episcopal  chapel  of  the 
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•Jews*  Society  Id  London  contains  the  names  of  nearly  seven  hundred  Israelites  who, 
since  i860,  have  paUicly  vowed  fidelity  and  love  to  the  Savioar  of  sinners. 

And  if  we  leave  England  and  turn  to  Germany,  where  the  Jews  are  highly  distin- 
groished  for  eminent  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  we  find  multitudes  who  have 
shaken  off  the  rusty  fetters  of  rabbinism  and  the  still  more  pernicious  errors  of  godless 
philosophic  speculations,  and  sought  pardon  and  acceptance  in  the^  blood  of  redeeming 
love.     In  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics,  which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain,  the  exact  number  of  converts  cannot  be  correctly  given,  but  it  is  oonsider- 
ahle.     According  to  the  most  reliable  information,  it  is  said  that  there  are  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  thousand  Jews  who  by  baptism  have  been  received  into  the  differetat 
Protestant  churches  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  were  one  to  include 
those  who  are  descendants  of  proselytes,  the  number  would  be  doubled,  if  not  trebled. 
It  is,  however,  frequently  asserted  by  the  Jewish  press  that  the  converts  are  men  of 
low  origin,  profound  ignorance,  and  vicious  lives.     This  charge  is  not  new.    The 
Pharisees  in  times  of  old  exclaimed,  **Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  in  Him?** 
And  one  of  the  most  sicilful  heathen  opponents  the  primitive  Church  had  to  encounter 
made  use  of  the  same  unworthy  taunts  in  his  controversy  with  the  Christians.     Now 
if  that  statement  were  true,  the  opponents  to  the  work  should  be  grateful  to  the  mis- 
sionaries for  draining  their  community  of  an  obnoxious  and  troublesome  element.     But 
the  imputation  is  simply  an  artful  device  to  bring  the  work  into  disrepute.     That 
many,  nay,  that  most  of  the  converts  do  not  belong  to  that  class  who  frequent  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  speculate  in  the  funds,  no  one  acquainted  with  them  will  dispute  ; 
but  it  is  a  libel,  an  outrageous  libel,  to  say  that  they  are  illiterate  and  base.    The 
majority  belong  to  the  middle  class,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  generally  well  educated,  and  nut 
a  few  are  profound  and  erudite  scholars.    All,  as  might  be  expected,  were  not  instructed 
and  baptised  by  the  missionary,  but  in  most  cases  he  excited  the  inquiry  which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  advert  to  special  mission  services  for  Jews,  which  are 
invariably  well  attended.  Indeed,  I  myself  have  seen  more  than  a  thousand  Jews  in 
the  church,  to  whom  I  preached  Christ  out  of  the  Old  Testament.  Neither  can  I 
refer  to  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  countries  in  which  as  a  missionary  I 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  and  saddest  years  of  my  life.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  seed 
has  nowhere  £tdien  upon  entirely  stony  ground.  Only  a  few  months  ago  I  heard  of  a 
town  in  Persia  where,  during  many  visits,  the  intense  animosity  exhibited  against  the 
spuitoal  truth  of  the  Gospel  led  me  to  think  that  the  people  were  utterly  impervious  to 
salutary  impressions  and  insensible  to  serious  conviction.  In  that  yery  town  there  are 
at  present  forty  families  who  love  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  anxiously  entreat  the 
spiritual  guidance  and  instruction  of  a  qualified  missionary. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Church  among  the  Jews  has  thus  not  been  barren  of  results. 
It  may  not  have  realised  exaggerated  expectations  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  but  it 
has,  independently  of  numerous  conversions,  removed  error,  softened  down  prejudice, 
and  enlisted  interest  and  inquiry ;  and  if  the  Church  prosecutes  the  enterprise  with 
more  seal,  faith,  and  prayer,  her  anticipations  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  the  Word 
of  God,  which  cannot  be  broken,  distinctly  declares  **  All  Israel  shall  be  saved." 
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Rev.  Dr,  Margoliouth,  Vicar  of  Little  Liaford,  Bucks. 

I VUST  begin  the  few  remarks  which  I  ahaU  be  able  to  compass  in  the  few  minutes 
allowed  to  speakers  on  these  auspicious  occasions,  by  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the 
Subjects  Committee  for  placing  the  theme  ''Missionary  Work  of  the  Church**  at  the 
head  of  the  programme.     The  principal  and  essential  feature  of  the  Church  which  the 
birth  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  ushered  in — namely,  the  Church  of  this  dispensation — ^is, 
beyond  all  controversy,  its  missionary  character,  whether  as  regards  Jews  or  Gentiles. 
A  few  weeks  more  and  we  shall  again  listen  gratefully,  if  still  on  earth,  to  the  raptu- 
rous strains  of  the  celestial  minstrelsy  ;  when,  after  the  angel  of  the  Lord  announced 
to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  *'  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  all  nations,'*  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  which  joined  him,  antiphoned  in 
adoring  praise,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- will  toward 
men."    When  Israel's  Shepherd,  the  good  Shepherd,  the  chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls,  came  to  lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  He  announced  Himself  as  the  founder 
of  a  Church  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.     "  Other  sheep  I  have,'*  said  He  at  the  memor- 
able Feast  of  Dedication,  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  nativity,  ''which  arenot  of  this 
fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one 
fold  and  one  Shepherd.'*    Again,  at  the  unspeakably  solemn  last  supper,  the  Redeemer 
averred,  '*  And  T,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.**     The 
primeval  Church  of  this  dispensation  acted  on  that  principle,  as  the  inspired  missionary 
report  of  thac  Church,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  abundantly  testifies.     Yet  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Gentile  Christian  Church,  the  important  feature 
of  the  Church's  mission -work  amongst  the  Jews  began  to  be  ignored.      The  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was,  therefore,  inspired  to  discuss  the  solemn  subject  in  hia  mar- 
ydlous  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  9th,  lotb,  and  iith  chapters  of  that 
extraordinary  work  evidence.     Indeed,  some  of  the  personal  disciples  of  our  blessed 
Lord  required  to  be  specially  instructed  as  to  the  principal  characteristio  expected  to 
be  found  in  the  Church  which  the  great  Master  was  about  to  organise.    Let  me  adduce, 
as  an  instance,  the  typical  behest  to  Simon  Caphis,  or  the  Binder — as  the  archaic 
Hebrew  word  Caphis  signifies — and  to  his  partners:   "Simon,**  said  the  Sarioar^ 
"launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught.    And  Simon  an- 
swering said  unto  Him,  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing : 
nevertheless  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net.     And  when  they  had  this  done,  they 
inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes :  and  their  net  brake.  *'    Our  Lord's  miracles,  as  well 
as  His  parables,  were  intended  to  be  prophetic  and  typical,  besides  evidences  of  Hia 
omnipotence  and  omniscience.    The  miracle  which  I  have  just  cited  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  parable.    Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Simon- bar-Jona  was  especially 
called  and  elected  to  be  the  Apostle  and  missionary  to  the  Jews.     I  can  well  imagine 
that  Simon,  or  Caphis,  whose  calling  and  election  in  after  days  would  be  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  especially  to  the  Jews,  would,  in  his  apostolic  labours,  often 
have  reason  to  be  disheartened,  if  not  to  despair.     The  omniscient  One,  who  knows  ther 
end  from  the  beginning,  foresaw  all  this ;  hence  the  miracle  under  notice.     Simon 
could  not  but  know  that  our  blessed  Lord  preached  in  all  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  but 
without  any  perceptible  saving  result ;  he  saw  the  crowds  which  pressed  upon  the  Re- 
deemer to  hear  the  word  of  God,  as  He,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  stood  by  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret.     But  we  have  no  record  of  any  beneficial  results  from  those  ser- 
mons.    Simon  Caphis  saw  and  heard  the  Lord  teach  the  people  out  of  his  fisherman'a 
ship,  but  not  a  word  is  on  record  as  regards  any  result  of  the  Divine  teaching  and 
preaching.  The  same  would  happen  hereafter  in  the  experience  of  the  fisherman.    Simoik 
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miut  needs  therefore  be  taught  by  miracle,  parable,  and  example  how  to  act.     Not  to 
presume  to  make  hia  own  circurasoribed  experience  the  rule  for  miniBterial  missionary 
work,  and  not  to  despair  by  reason  of  repeated  failures :  "  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and 
let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught,"  was  the  apparently  abrupt  behest  to  Simon  and  his 
partners.     "And  Simon  answering  said  unto  Him,  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the 
night  and  have  taken  nothing. "    Just  as  Tliou  didst  labour  and  toil  in  the  synagogues 
of  Galilee,  on  the  shores  of  this  lake,  and  from  this  fishennan*s  craft,  and  hast  taken 
nothing.     "  Kevertheless,  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net"     I  throw  my  fancied 
sagacity  and  experience  to  the  winds.    Thy  word  shall  be  my  rule  of  life.     *'  I  will  let 
down  the  net."     Simon  soon  found  that  obedienoe  was  the  best  policy  in  Christ's  ser- 
vice.    The  net  was  let  down.     "  And  when  they  had  this  done,  they  inclosed  a  great 
multitude  of  fishes :  and  their  net  brake."    How  this  miracle  must  have  influenced 
Simon*s  career,  when  the  now  famous  fisherman  of  Galilee  was  taught  the  grand  lesson 
bow  to  "  make  his  calling  and  election  sure !  "    Ah  !  and  when  Simon-bar- Jooa  had 
learnt  the  oomptehensive  import  of  the  Divine  saying,   "  Fear  not ;  from  henoeforth 
thou  shalt  catch  men,*'  what  marvellous  freights  of  saved  and  redeemed  souls  did  not 
his  gospel  net  gain  from  the  depths  of  Jewish  unbelief  for  the  kingdom  of  God  I   His  very 
first  sermon  tamed  about  three  thousand  souls  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Just  One.    His  next 
sermon  effected  the  same  for  about  five  thousand  Jewish  souls.    The  whole  number  of 
Simon's  and  hia  fellow-fishermen's  catchings  of  Jewish  soub  for  eternal  life  will  only 
be  known  when  the  Lord  shall  make  up  his  His  Segulldh,  His  peculiar  treasure,  as  He 
styles  His  redeemed  Church,  from  amongst  His  ancient  covenant  people  Israel,  by 
Hoses  and  the  prophet  Malachi.     Is  it  not  on  record  in  the  Church's  first  inspired 
missionary  report,  "  Thou  seest,  brother  [Saul  of  Tarsus],  how  many  thousands  of  Jews 
there  are  which  believe "  f — the  hitherto  gospel  nettings  of  Simon  and  his  fellow- 
fishermen. 

I  cannot  help  applying  the  expression,  *' We  have  toiled  all  the  night,"  to  the  present 
Gentile  dispensation  symbolised  as  "  all  the  night."  I  have  Isaiah's  authority  for  such 
an  application  (xxi.  11).  Do  not  put  forward— the  Lord  seems  to  say  to  the  Church  1 
and  to  every  minister  of  the  Church — ^your  limited  experience  among  My  ancient  people 
as  a  divinely-prescribed  rule  with  r^ard  to  your  conduct  respecting  your  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  them.  *'  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught." 
Fear  not,  ye  fishers  of  men  ;  your  nets  shall  inclose  great  multitudes  of  saved  souls 
from  the  house  of  Israel.  Let  only  your  response  to  the  Divine  command  be  the  same 
u  was  that  of  Simon  Caphis,  **  Master,  at  Thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  net.'* 
Do  we  require  a  practical  illustration  of  the  legitimate  application  of  the  purport  of 
the  miracle  under  analysis  ?  Let  us  minutely  examine  the  reports  of  missions  to  the 
Jews,  which  have  been  organised  in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  The  numbers  of 
Jewish  sottla  netted  by  those  organisations  have  been  so  great,  that  the  nets  brake  in 
more  senses  than  one.   The  Lord  never  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  ' '  Seek  ye  Me  in  vain." 

What  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Congress  to  is  the 
•eoently -organised  association,  under  the  title  of  **  Parochial  Missions  to  the  Jews' 
Fund."  I  should  prefer  some  such  designation  as  "The  Church's  Pastoral  Aid  in  be- 
hslf  of  Jewish  Parishioners."  The  design  of  this  pastoral  aid  is  laconically,  but  forcibly, 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  fund,  '*  To  increase  and  strengthen  missions  to  the  Jews  by 
means  of  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of  England."  I  consider  the  design  one 
of  the  worthiest^  if  not  the  worthiest,  of  the  Church  of  England.  Our  parochial  sys- 
tem, with  oar  Bible  and  Bible-like  Liturgy,  is  almost  a/ac-stmt^  of  the  system  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  I  say  almott  advisedly;  for  the  apostolic  feature— of  making  the 
spiritual  exigencies  of  the  Jews  the  care  of  the  Church — was  hitherto  wanting  in  the 
parochial  system  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  this  realm  has  hitherto 
treated  the  ipiritual  condition  of  Jewish  parishioners  as  a  condition  which  did  not  con- 
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cera  that  system.  Churchmen — clerics  and  laics — were  only  too  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  by  oo>operating  with  the  miscellaneous  societies,  whether  of 
Churchmen  or  Nonconformists,  whose  object  it  has  been  to  launch  out  into  the  depths 
of  Jewish  unbelief  and  let  down  their  gospel  nets  for  draughts.  Wonderful  has  been 
the  wealth,  in  Jewish  soulsj,  which  those  nets  haTe  from  time  to  time  landed  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  I 

The  most  sucoeAsfuI  of  the  associations  alluded  to  is  decidedly  the  most  venerable  of 
them,  namely,  the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  The 
secret  of  that  society's  great  success  is  the  uncompromising  Church  of  England  prin- 
ciples, which  the  patronage  of  our  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  as  well  as  that  of  sa€^k 
Churchmen  as  the  late  Marsh,  Grimshawe,  Haldane  Stewart,  Edward  Bickersteth, 
Alexander  M'Caul,  Bishop  Alexander,  Hugh  M'Neile,  Hugh  Stowell,  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  and  a  host  of  others,  after  their  kind,  have  invested  the  society  with.  The 
greatest  evangelists  whidh  that  society  has  ever  sent  forth  were  the  translations  into 
Hebrew  of  the  New  Testament  and  our  glorious  Book  of  Common  .Prayer.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  joy  which  those  two  witnesses  occasioned  amongst  the  angels 
in  heaven.  Yet—and  I  say  it  with  profound  deference — ^there  is  at  least  one  weak 
point  in  the  Society's  operations  in  this  country,  namely,  its  working  amongst  the  Jews 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  independently  of  the  *'  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of 
England."  All  honour,  therefore,  to  the  new  association  which  is  designed  to  supply 
strength  to  our  Church  where  she  was  hitherto  weak. 

It  is  just  five  years  since  I  was  first  permitted  to  broach  this  subject — whioh  exer- 
cised my  mind  some  years  previously — ^before  the  Church  Congress.  I  had  that  privi- 
lege at  Brighton  in  1874,  when  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  presided.  I  was  again  allowed 
to  express  my  conscientious  convictions  on  the  momentous  consideration  at  the  Mis- 
sionary Conference  which  was  held  at  Oxford  in  1877,  when  my  own  revered  diocesan 
presided.  My  remarks  and  the  reasons  for  them,  on  those  occasions^  will  be  found  in 
the  Beports  of  that  Congress  and  of  that  Conference,  as  well  as  in  the  vcdumes  of  "  The 
Hebrew  Christian  Witness  "  for  those  years.  I  am  very  thankful  for  the  development 
which  my  bumble  suggestion  has  already  attained. 

I  have  been  in  holy  orders  upwards  of  thirty-five  years.  In  the  course  of  that  time 
I  have  not  only  ministered  in  large  populous  parishes  in  this  country  where  Jews 
abound,  but  I  have  had  opportunities  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  various  classes  of 
Jews  in  the  different  parte  of  the  world  where  they  are  most  numerously  dispersed. 
My  Christian  lifelong  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  Church  of  England  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  teach  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.  One  of  the  great  adran- 
tages  which  our  Church  possesses  Is  the  blessing  of  our  Liturgy.  I  dare  not  attempt 
at  present  to  give  you  one  hundredth  part  of  my  experience  of  the  appreciation  which 
the  educated  classes  of  Jews  evince  for  our  Liturgy,  especially  in  the  sacred  tongue. 

If  the  "  Parochial  Mission  to  the  Jews'  Fund  "  should  be  enabled  to  grant  pastoral 
aid,  by  supplying  the  sixty  or  seventy  parishes  in  the  United  Elingdom,  in  which  the 
Jews  reside,  with  well  qualified  and  competent  priests  and  deacons  to  meet  the  spiritual 
*  exigencies  of  Jewish  parishioners,  a  great  saving  would  be  realised  by  the  misoellaneotts 
and  independent  societies  for  promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  Not  only  would 
a  large  number  of  missionaries  become  available  for  foreign  service,  but  the  vast  ezpen 
ditures  on  the  various  orders  of  stipendiaries  (such  as  secretaries,  accountants,  cittiks. 
and  other  officials — *'The  Parochial  Mission  to  the  Jews'  Fuiul"  dispense  with  stipen- 
diaries) would  be  considerably  reduced.  The  stumbling-block  of  the  name  mitsionary^ 
which  gives  the  English  Jews  so  much  umbrage^  would  be  removed. 

The  Jew  would  learn  the  grateful  lesson,  which  has  never  yet  been  taught  him,  that 
pho  is  lawfully  the  object  of  the  spiritual  solicitude  of  the  regularly  ordained  and  ap- 
ottk  ted  pastor  of  the  parish  in  which  he  happens  to  live.   The   ordinary  baptised  Grentile 
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would  alflo  learn  a  lespon  which  has  never  hitherto  heen  taught  him,  that  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  not 
only  sent  His  Son  to  those  other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  but  also  to  the  lost 
•heep  of  the  house  of  Israel;  and  that  He  is  not  only  the  God  of  the  Gentiles,  but  also 
the  God  of  the  Jews. 

One  of  the  most  monstrous  paradoxes  with  which  certain  so-called  **  enlightened 
Christians "  startle  us  now  and  then,  is  the  opinion  of  certain  so-called  '*  respectable 
Jews"  anent  the  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  The  certain  so-called 
**  respectable  Jews  "  assert,  with  a  sublime  de6ance  of  facts,  and  the  certain  so-caUed 
"  enlightened  Christians"  affect  to  believe  the  assertion,  that  no  Israelite  ever  believed 
in  Christ,  I  would  ask  those ''  enlightened  Christians,"  Were  not  Annas,  Caiaphas,  the 
elders,  the  Sadducees,  the  Jewish  council  who  condemned  the  Saviour  to  be  crucified, 
Tertttllus,  and  a  thousand  others  that  I  might  mention — ^if  I  had  more  time  at  my  dis- 
posal— respectable  Jews  1  But  what  were  the  assertions  of  those  highly- respectable 
persons  worth  ?  Why,  the  enlightened  Gentiles — Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus — did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  their  assertions.  On  the  other  hand,  were  not  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  Nathanael,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Joses  the  Levite  of  Cyprus,  the  noble  Pharisee 
Gamaliel,  King  4|^ppa,  and  myriads  of  others,  also  respectable  Jews  I  Yei  multitudes 
of  them  positively  believed  and  confessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  whilst  great  num- 
bera  admitted,  in  one  form  of  words  or  another,  that  they  were  almost  persuaded  to  be 
Christians.  If  there  be  such  paradoxical  "  enlightened  Christians**  here,  let  them  be 
ashamed  of  their  easy  and  hazy  credulity. 

The  Subjects*  Committee  have  properly  interlaced  and  blended  the  Church's  missions 
to  the  Jews  with  the  results  of  her  missions  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Upon  the  universal 
spread  of  the  Gospel  hinges  the  close  of  this  dispensation,  and  the  ushering  in  of  the 
suoeeeding  one.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  by  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  but  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  Redeemer's  declarations.  Thus  saith 
the  Saviour,  *'  This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end  come." 

The  Church  of  this  dispensation  has  not  much  time  to  spare ;  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  has  well-nigh  been  preached  for  a  witness  in  all  the  world  unto  all  nations. 
The  conclusion  is  inevitable  :  the  close  of  this  dispensation  cannot  be  far  off.  The 
commencement  of  the  new  one  must  needs  follow,  when  '*  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  :  as 
it  is  written.  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer,  aud  shall  turn  away  ungodli- 
ness from  Jacob." 

Not  until  then  shall  the  Universal  Church  in  heaven  and  earth  attain  her  perfect 
consummation  of  bliss,  when  the  Eedeemer  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be 

satisfied — 

"  When  every  tribe  and  every  tongue 

Before  Him  prostrate  fall, 

And  shout,  in  universal  song, 

The  crownM  Lord  of  all."    Amen. 
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Lt.-Col.  John  Brathwaitb  Hardy,  late  Royal  Artillery, 
Secretary  of  the  English  Church  Union. 

Before  dealing  very  briefly  with  the  subject  of  the  miBBionary  work  of  the  Church  in 
India,  I  will  jast  remind  the  Ck>ngre88  that  though  the  Church's  missionary  work  has 
this  year  been  divided  into  missions  to  the  Jews  and  missions  to  India,  that  conntiy 
itself  contains  about  25,000  Jews,  and  the  countries  connected  with  India  (tiz.,  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Afghanistan)  about  60,000  more,  so  that  the  former  branch  of  the  subject 
slightly  overlaps  the  latter ;  and  I  believe  that  the  previous  speakers  who  dealt  with 
the  missions  to  the  Jews  referred  only  to  mission  work  in  Europe  and  Palestine,  and 
not  in  Eastern  Asia  at  all ;  for  the  simple  reason,  I  suppose,  that  in  fact  no  missions  to 
the  Jews  exist  in  these  parts,  except  possibly  of  ?ery  recent  date. 

Mr.  Wyatt,  in  his  interesting  and  instructive  paper,  has  dealt  very  comprehensively 
with  the  subject  of  the  Church's  missions  in  India,  and  I  will  only  endeavour  to  fiU  up  a 
very  few  gaps,  and  possibly  enlarge  slightly  upon  some  of  the  principal  points  of  his  paper 
which  appear  to  me  to  require  accentuation.  He  has  already  told  you  that  the  vast 
problem  which  our  Church  has  to  face  in  India  is  a  population  of  240,000,000  of  souls. 
These  are  roughly  divided  into  170,000,000  Hindus;  51,000,000  Mabommedans  ; 
18,750,000  Buddhists,  Parsees,  Sikhs,  Jews,  Portuguese,  and  Eurasians,  &c. — ^total, 
239»75o»<^oo,  which,  with  75,800  English,  of  whom  60,000  are  soldiera,  make  up  the 
total  of  240,000^000  or  thereabouts,  speaking  no  less  than  sixteen  different  languages, 
most  of  which  contain  various  dialects. 

The  Hindus  and  Buddhists  are  idolaters,  pure  and  simple,  but  they  believe  in  a 
revelation  and  in  incarnations  of  their  heathen  gods  ;  the  Mabommedans  and  Jews  are 
Deists ;  the  Sikhs  are  partly  Deists  and  partly  idolaters ;  the  Parsees  worship  the 
elements ;  the  Portuguese  are  Roman  Catholic  Christians ;  the  Eurasians  are  the 
descendants  of  Englishmen  who  married  native  or  half  caste  wives,  and  form  a  body 
of  about  70,000  nominal  Christians  of  various  sects. 

I  have  thus  very  roughly  dealt  with  the  principal  religions  of  India.  There  are  no 
less  than  thirty-five  Christian  missionary  agencies  at  work  among  these  various  reli- 
gions. I  must  mention  that  in  one  or  two  points  my  statistics  differ  from  Mr.  Wyatt*s  ; 
as,  for  instance,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  510  Church  of  England  clergy  in  India, 
of  whom  no  less  than  286  are  missionaries ;  whereas  I  understood  Mr.  Wyatt  to  say 
that  there  were  only  128  missionaries  of  our  Church  in  India. 

I  will  now  very  briefly  touch  upon  a  few  points  bearing  upon  this  interesting  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  layman  who  served  in  the  army  in  that  countiy  for  more 
than  twenty- three  years.  These  points  may  be  broadly  stated  as  follows,  viz.: — I. 
The  hindrances  to  our  missionary  work  in  India  ;  2.  The  encouragements  to  mission- 
ary work ;  and  3.  Suggestions  for  strengthening  that  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  a  conquered  country.  In 
1757  the  English  were  fighting  for  their  lives  at  PUssy,  and  in  1857  the  mutiny  of  the 
native  troops  in  Bengal  took  place,  accompanied  by  a  rebellion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
many  districts  under  the  British  Government,  and  this  shook  our  rule  and  for  a  time 
seriously  retarded  missionary  work  in  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  country. 

As  Uie  English  acquired  from  time  to  time,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  lands  and  pro- 
perty, they  were  forced  by  political  necessity  or  by  moral  obligation  to  assume  the 
trusteeship  of  these  properties  as  the  paramount  power.  This  responsibility  involved  the 
maintenance  of  munificent  endowments  of  heathen  temples,  and  of  charitable  and  other 
institutions  of  a  heathen  or  non- Christian  origin  ;  and  reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
to  the  famous  temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  was  mainly  supported  by  income  derived  from 
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grants  from  the  British  GoTeniment,  secured  by  treaty  or  other  solemn  engagements 
between  the  conquered  native  rulers  and  the  English  leaders  in  those  early  days  of  our 
militaiy  conquests. 

Arrangements  like  these  naturally  fostered  the  idea  that  the  English  maintained 
heathen  temples,  &c,  as  part  of  the  acknowledged  institutions  of  the  oountiy  ;  and 
this  was  further  strengthened  by  the  British  Government  requiring  their  own  troops, 
commanded  by  English  officers,  to  pay  military  honours  on  the  occasion  of  native 
iastivals  of  Hindu  idols ;  and  the  Government  records  will  show  that  English  officers 
have  been  dismissed  the  service  for  refusing  to  obey  orders  in  this  respect 

Even  now,  at  the  Mahommedan  festival  of  the  Mohurrum,  and  at  various  Hindu 
festivals,  native  troops  with  English  officers  are  required  to  accompany  the  processions, 
nominally  to  keep  the  peace ;  but,  as  tlie  natives  suppose,  to  give  importance  to  the 
occasion,  and  show  that  the  Grovemment  does  not  look  with  disfavour  upon  their 
hsrbarous  shows  and  religious  gatherings. 

Another  hindrance  to  missionary  work  in  India  has  been  the  disfavour  with  which 
the  Government  have  looked  upon  missionaxy  enterprise,  or  on  any  attempts  to  spread 
tiie  Grospel  of  Christ.  The  officers  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  even  the 
ehi^lains,  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  from  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  have 
been  dismissed  the  service  from  time  to  time  for  infringement  of  these  orders. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  principle  carried,  that  in  1854  or  thereabouts,  General 
Colin  Mackenzie,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  first  Afghan  war,  who  then  commanded 
a  military  station  in  Central  India,  was  reprimanded  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  in  the  severest  manner,  for  having  forbidden  a  noisy  natiye  procession 
to  take  place  on  a  Sunday,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  English  at  church.  The  native 
troops  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  behaved  in  a  riotous  and  mutinous  manner  in  front  of 
the  General's  house ;  and  on  his  attempting  to  enforce  his  orders,  he  was  mobbed  and 
nearly  killed  by  his  own  native  soldiery.  On  this  occasion.  Lord  Dalhousie  conveyed  to 
him  the  severe  displeasure  with  which  the  Government  viewed  (what  was  considered 
to  be)  his  great  imprudence  and  fatal  error  in  having  depreciated  the  importance  of 
the  native  festival,  by  bringing  it  into  comparison  with  the  Christian  Sunday  t 

Then  again,  at  the  close  of  the  second  Afghan  war  of  1842,  Lord  EUenborough, 
the  Governor-General,  actually  directed  that  the  supposed  gates  of  the  famous  Hindu 
temple  of  Somnauth,  which  the  Mahommedan  Emperor,  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee,  had 
carried  away  from  Western  India  to  that  mountain  fortress  in  a.d.  1043,  should  be 
restored  to  the  idol  temple  I  have  mentioned,  escorted  by  a  British  army.  In  this 
case,  though  pclUical  reasons  were  alleged,  yet  the  natives  of  India  not  unnaturally 
thought  that  the  British  Government  favoured  the  Hindu  idol  as  against  the  religious 
system  of  the  Mahommedans.  Fortunately,  these  gates  were  very  old  and  decayed, 
and  only  reached  the  fort  of  Agra,  where  they  are,  I  believe,  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
arsenal  of  that  place. 

Another  terrible  obstacle  to  missionary  work  is  the  system  of  caste,  whidi  time 
will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  casually  mention  as  I  pass  hurriedly  on. 

You  have  heard  from  Mr.  Wyatt  that  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-five  diffisrent 
missionary  societies  working  in  India.  These  comprise  Church  of  England,  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglo-Nonconformists,  American,  German,  Swiss,  and  other  organisations, 
and  do  not  present  a  very  united  front  to  the  various  native  religious  systems  with  which 
they  have  to  contend.  The  intelligent  natives  are  shrewd  enough  to  notice  many  funda- 
mental difierenoes  in  doctrine  and  practice  among  these  various  missionary  organisations, 
snd  think  that  all  these  different  systems  for  spreading  Christianity  cannot  be  right. 
Even  in  our  two  principal  Church  of  England  missionary  societies,  known  as  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  there  are,  in  too 
nany  instances,  certain  sectarian  differences  which  sadly  puzzle  the  deep  thinkers 
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among  the  oultured  natives — ^who,  while  aocostomed  to  eee  asoeticifm  generally  pnc* 
tised  by  thoee  among  them  who  profess  a  high  form  of  religious  life,  and  to  worahip* 
in  their  temples  and  mosques  with  unmistakable  reverence  and  ritual,  fail  to  reoogniae 
the  former  among  our  Church  of  England  missionaries,  and  find  substantial  differences 
in  dootrine,  and  in  the  method  of  oondueting  worship  in  the  Christian  churches. 

I  remember  perfectly,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Bombay 
(Bishop  Harding),  a  puritan  of  the  past,  coming  into  the  cathedral  at  Bombay  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  on  seeing  the  chancel  decorated  with  flowers  in  honour  of  the 
festival  of  our  Lord's  birth,  he  tore  down  with  his  own  hands  the  decorations  (which 
were  of  the  simplest  kind),  and  trampled  them  under  his  feet  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  English  congregation,  saying  that  he  would  have  no  Puseyite  innovations  in 
his  cathedral.  This  distressing  occurrence  sent  a  thrill  through  the  hearts  of 
earnest  Churchmen  in  Bombay,  and  I  believe  caused  much  hindrance  to  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel.  Such  things  cannot  happen  now,  thank  God ;  but  I  have  mentioned 
this  circumstance  by  way  of  illustrating  some  of  the  hindrances  to  our  own  Chnrch*8 
work  at  a  presidency  town. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention,  as  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  missionary  woric,  the  godless 
lives  led  by  so  many  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  ;  whioh  compare  in  many  respects 
most  unfavourably  with  those  of  the  poor  heathen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  wave  of  the  religious  revival  of  the  last  fifty  yean  is  now 
making  itself  felt  in  India,  and  is  raising  the  standard  of  personal  religion  among  the 
75,800  English  in  that  country. 

I  will  now  touch  upon  the  second  head,  viz.,  The  encouragements  to  missionary 
work  in  India ;  and  here  I  may  say  that  I  can  add  very  little  to  what  has  been  so  ably 
described  by  Mr.  Wyatt  as  to  the  marvellous  success  with  which  God's  Holy  Spirit  has 
blessed  the  missionaiy  efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  sinoe  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857.  You  have  heard  the  statistics  of  the  conveniens  to  Christianity  in  the  Tinne- 
velly  and  Ramnad  districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  in  the  Poonah  and  Ahmed- 
nuggur  districts  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  if  time  served  me  I  could  mention, 
other  wonderful  accounts  of  conveniens  among  the  Koles,  SonthalSy  and  other  hill 
tribes.  And  I  am  informed  that  whereas  in  1807  there  wen  only  200  or  300  Pro- 
testant Christian  converts  in  the  whole  of  India,  there  are  now  no  less  than  300,000  • 
native  converts  of  the  Church  of  England  missions  alone. 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  vastly  increased  interest  which  has  been  awakened 
among  English  Churchmen  towards  foreign  missions  of  late  years.  Thus  I  find  that 
in  1857  the  total  of  subsoriptions  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  amounted 
to  ;^92,ooo  only,  and  in  1878  to  ;£'i6o,ooo,  or  nearly  double ;  and  probably  the* 
Church  Missionary  Society  can  show  a  similar  increase.  And  the  revival  of  national 
religion  in  England,  of  which  an  increased  missionary  spirit  is  the  outcome,  has  further 
enabled  the  missionary  societies  to  arrange  with  the  Government  for  the  appointment 
of  four  new  bishops  in  India  during  the  last  few  yean. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  humble  sugges  tion  for 
strangtheDing  our  missionary  work  in  India.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  points  of 
hindrance  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  have  suggested  their  own  respective  antidotes. 

The  British  Government  must  be  more  large-hearted  towards  missionary  enter- 
prise. Men  of  physical  and  mental  fitness  should  be  carefully  selected.  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  grievous  failure  in  these  respects.  The  natives  of  India 
can  thoroughly  understand  a  true  asceticism,  and  though  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
all  our  missionaries  to  live  ascetic  lives,  yet  I  think  that  they  might  at  least  set  the 
example  of  strictly  keeping  the  Church's  fasts  and  festivals  as  laid  down  in  oar  Prayer - 
Book,  and  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  different  systems  of  theology  prevalent- 
in  the  country.    I  remember  travelling  to  India  with  a  young  missionary  who  vras< 
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Qnder  the  impreflsion  that  all  MahominedaDS  were  idolaters,  and  that  the  Hindus- 
and  Buddhists  were  mere  fetish  worshippers  ! 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  the  larger  employment  of  men  and  women  living 
under  rule ;  also  of  medical  mismonaries,  and  I  believe  that  a  Society  has  been  lately 
formed  to  assist  in  this  direction. 

Further,  let  there  be  earnestness  both  here  in  England  and  in  that  distant  land — 
some  of  that  real  earnestness  to  whioh  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  referred  in  his  sermon 
this  morning ;  and,  finally,  let  us  freely  give  our  alms  and  our  prayers  for  missions. 

At  the  present  moment  an  urgent  appeal  has  come  from  the  Bishop  of  Bombay  for 
men  and  money,  to  enable  him  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  few  scattered  mission- 
aries engaged  in  the  encouraging  work  at  Poonah  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  this 
appeal  ought  to  meet  with  an  adequate  response. 

"  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few ;  pray  ye  therefore 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest.** 


Rev.  J.  B.  Whiting,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Margate. 

Mr  LoBD, — Colonel  Hardy  mentioned  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  the- 
Gospel  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  although  I  wish  to  speak  of  another  aspect  of  the 
missionary  question,  I  cannot  but  add  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  at  home  to 
express  a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  traffic  in  opium.  We  employ  10,000  natives 
in  growing  the  poppy,  and  lucrative  offices  connected  with  the  trade  are  thrown  open 
to  native  civil  servants.  The  opium  trade  is  a  serious  hindrance.  Public  Church- 
opmidn  ought  also  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  appointments  which  have  occurred  of 
Englishmen,  more  or  less  infidel  in  sentiment,  to  be  principals  of  Government  educa- 
tional institutions.  Such  men  have  sometimes  actually  written  in  heathen  newspapers 
articles  denying  the  truth  of  Christianity.  But  I  wish  to  give  a  new  turn  to  this 
interesting  discussion.  Colonel  Hardy  and  Mr.  Wyatt  have  cleared  the  way  by 
describing  the  work  done.  I  would  rather  speak  of  an  important  principle  which- 
should  guide  us  in  the  future. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  has  a  twofold  reference.  There  is  the  missionary 
duty  of  evangelisation  and  gathering  in  of  converts  who  have  been  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  embrace  our  most  holy  faith.  There  is  a  duty  which  immediately  follows,  not 
less  important,  the  development  of  the  native  Church.  Whilst  these  two  grand  objects 
are  the  same  in  each  mission  field,  our  procedure  in  respect  to  them  must  be  modified 
by  the  8i>ecial  circumstances  of  each  case.  Calm  and  thoughtful  Churchmen  will  be 
patient  and  forbearing  when  dealing  with  the  plans  of  development  adopted  by  Church- 
men as  calm  and  thoughtful  as  themselves.  I  am  bold  to  say  that  there  are  no  precedents 
to  guide  us  of  such  overwhelming  authority  that  we  can  refuse  to  allow  several  experiments 
to  go  on  side  by  side.  Practically  the  native  Church,  as  it  rises  in  numbers  and  power, 
will  settle  the  question  for  itself.  You  may  as  well  try  to  guide  the  rising  tide  as  to  com- 
pel natives  of  learning  and  mental  power  to  submit  to  your  absolute  dictation.  '*  It 
ii  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  or  utterly  like.** 
Every  particular  or  national  Church  has  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  cere- 
monies ordained  only  by  man*s  authority. 

All  missionary  societies,  whether  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  or  not,  are 
now  alive  to  the  importance  of  developing  a  native  Church.  Happily  almost  all  mis- 
sionaries labouring  in  India  have  risen  above  narrow  prejudices.  They  do  not  desire 
to  repeat  in  India  the  sad  history  of  sectarian  strife  ;  and  I  notice  in  the  reports  of  the 
various  conferences  that  almost  all,  even  of  non-Episcopalian,  missionaries  regard  Epis- 
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copacy  AS  the  natural  form  of  Church  gOTernment  saitable  to  the  Oriental  mind.  Now 
tnis  being  so,  it  follows  that  in  our  missionary  work  all  plans  and  schemes  of  oi^ganisa- 
tion  should  have  direct  reference  to  the  growth  of  an  independent^  self-supporUog,  self- 
governing,  and  self 'extending  Indian  Episcopal  Church.  Thus  we  have  formed  native 
Church  committees  and  native  Church  councils,  to  whom  belongs  the  management  of 
their  own  pecuniary  contributions,  and  which  are  accepting  more  and  more  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  evangelising  the  heathen.  But  this  deyelopment  must  vary  in  each  case. 

In  China»  for  example,  we  introduce  Christians  into  a  foreign  country,  ruled  by  a 
race  extremely  jealous  of  everything  new,  and  the  native  Church  of  China  will  be  in  the 
dominion  of  an  emperor  who  would  not  tolerate  the  subordination  of  the  Chareh  of 
China  to  the  rule  of  an  English  archbishop.  In  India  we  have  a  vast  continent  con- 
taining countries  as  large  as  Germany  and  France,  and  inhabited  by  peoples  as 
different  as  Spaniards  are  from  Swedes,  who  yet  are  under  the  common  government 
of  England  ;  whilst  there  are  also  laige  kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Travanoore,  which  are 
not  subject  to  our  rule,  but  are  governed  by  independent  kings,  such  as  the  Bajah  of 
Travanoore  or  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  are  as  independent  as  the  Yiceroy  of 
Egypt  There  are  48,000,000  in  these  independent  states.  There  are  languages  in 
India  which  most  be  classed  in  three  totally  distinct  groups.  There  are  wholly  diverse 
manners,  usages,  and  interests  between  the  40,000,000  Bengalis  and  the  5,000^000 
Tamils  and  the  10,000,000  comprising  the  Sonthak  and  other  wild  tribes.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  look  forward  to  a  single  church  of  India,  but  to  a  federation  of  churches, 
and  the  developments  will  be  in  different  channels  among  the  Hindus  and  Sikhs  of 
the  north-west,  and  the  Tamils  of  the  south,  among  the  Marathi  nations  of  the  west 
and  the  Bengalis  of  the  east. 

Is  it  possible,  or,  if  possible,  is  it  desurable  to  attempt  to  crystallise  our  exact  Angli- 
can Church  round  the  necks  of  the  converts  in  these  various  nations  ?  Can  we  desire 
for  example,  to  export  to  them  our  Prayer  Book  with  all  its  rubrics  ?  Shall  we  ordidn 
these  natives,  pledging  them  for  all  future  ages  to  obey  the  ornaments  rubric  ?  Shall 
we  give  occasion  for  a  future  national  convocation  of  Bengali  clergymen,  or  a  future 
council  of  all  the  churches  of  India,  to  spend  seven  years  in  trying  to  understand,  and 
mend,  and  patch  up  some  rubric  ;  or  require  that  the  future  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
Indian  churches  should  determine  cases  by  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  peculiar 
course  of  events  in  England  at  the  Beformation  t  Or  shall  we  give  free  scope  to  the 
mind  and  power  of  native  Christians  to  mould  their  own  churches  in  aocordanoe  with 
national  necessities  and  modes  of  thought  ?  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  Queen 
being  Empress  of  India,  we  should  go  forward  with  a  fixed  and  dogged  resolution  to 
blend  all  the  various  languages  and  peoples  and  customs  into  one^  and  force  them  to 
divide  India  into  rectories  with  English  incumbents  and  native  curates,  or  at  least  to 
bind  them  with  our  Thirty- nine  Articles,  and  stereotype  our  own  selections  of  the 
glorious  collects  and  liturgical  arrangements  of  the  churches  of  Europe  on  men  who 
think  differently  and  speak  difibrently.  But  the  idea  wiU  not  bear  examinaUon. 
Christianity  must  not  come  to  the  nations  of  India  as  a  foreign  exotic  in  a  glass  case. 
It  must  be  acclimatised  and  become  indigenous.  You  cannot  help  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaiy  is  that  Christianity 
presents  itself  as  a  foreign  religion.  Nor  is  this  a  prejudice  of  the  heathen ;  it  is  a 
deliberate  conviction  of  the  native  Christian,  whether  minister  or  layman. 

Still  further,  I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  advert  to  a  fact  which  simple  igno- 
rance alone  can  overlook.  There  are  nearly  400,000  converts  in  India,  but  of  these 
only  150^000  have  been  gained  by  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  huge 
majority  are  converts  gathered  by  missionaries  of  American  Ptesbyterians,  such  as 
Newton  of  Lahore,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Trench ;  or  of  missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  such  as  the  saintly  Lacroix  of  Calcutta,  and  Dr.  Mullens^  the  man 
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of  intellectual  power ;  or  giants  from  Scotland,  like  Dr.  Duff  of  Galcatta  and  Dr. 
Wilson  of  Bombay.  What  are  jou  going  to  do  with  these  oonverts,  more  numerous  than 
yonr  owtl  ? 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Sher  Singh,  a  layman,  at  a  native  church  council : 
— **  It  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  condition  of  the  native  brethren 
is  one  of  dbunion  and  dissent,  whereas  sach  is  not  the  case,  for  the  native  brethren  of 
all  denominations  consider  themselves  to  be  one  among  themselves,  as  there  is  no 
diflference  in  matters  connected  with  salvation.  The  scarce  of  this  contemplated 
disanion  lies  among  the  different  foreign  missionary  bodies  who  have  given  us  the  light 
of  the  Gospel,  and  who  are  our  present  instructors.  These  bodies  are  not  united,  and 
while  we  are  dependent  upon  them,  we,  too,  cannot  be  united.  This  is  like  the 
disunion  between  two  fathers  whose  children  are  instructed  to  live  united  and  unani- 
moos.  Or,  if  we  take  a  second  example,  for  instance,  Cashmire  is  dependent  upon  the 
British  Qovemment  and  Bokhara  is  subject  to  Russia.  While  England  and  Russia 
are  not  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  the  people  of  Cashmire  and  Bokhara  are  told 
to  live  harmoniously  among  themselves.  A  careful  view  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  native  Christian  community  leads  us  to  acknowledge  fearlessly  that  there  is  no 
disunion  among  them ;  whether  it  arise  from  the  brethren  not  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Church  history,  or  from  their  finding  no  difference  whatever  on  those 
principles  of  religion  which  are  connected  with  salvation ;  if  those  very  missionaries 
who  have  given  us  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  anxious  to  spread  this  disease  of 
disunion  among  us,  what  can  we  do  to  remedy  this  defect  ?  Should  union  be  proposed 
OQ  the  strength  of  this  contemplated  and  fanciful  disunion,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the 
native  ministers  of  these  different  denominations,  with  other  venerable  men,  to  come 
together  and  arrange  Church  matters  in  such  a  form  as  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God." 

My  Lord,  the  minor  differences  of  Christians  fade  away  into  insignificance  when 
yon  contemplate  the  enormous  change  from  idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now  there  is  every  certainty  that  if  we 
allow  the  Christians  in  India  to  work  out  the  problem  for  themselves  they  will  fuse 
themselves  into  Episcopal  churches  in  full  and  filial  communion  with  our  own  beloved 
Church.  And  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  English  Churchmen,  believing,  as  we  all  do, 
in  Episcopacy,  to  go  very  carefully  in  the  first  steps,  lest  by  over*zeal  or  imprudence 
we  prevent  and  make  impossible  the  very  object  we  have  at  heart. 

I  may  be  told  that  I  have  been  indulging  in  speculations  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  position,  that  there  are  at  present  no  elements,  either  among 
the  native  clergy  or  among  the  superior  native  laity,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  are  questions  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest.  But  then  there  are  three  con- 
siderations which  have  led  me  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  sentiments 
I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  you. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  heathenism  died  out  in  Europe  only  after  a  long  protracted 
struggle  of  twelve  or  fourteen  centuries  ;  but  in  the  latter  age,  nations  are  to  be  born 
in  a  day.  The  progress  of  events  is  now  extraordinarily  rapid.  Africa  ten  years  ago 
was  an  unknown  and  uncared-for  continent,  whilst  at  the  present  time  we  have  five  or 
six  active  and  efficient  missions  a  thousand  miles  from  the  east  coast ;  and  no  less  than 
thirty  exploring  expeditions  from  various  national  and  scientific  societies  are  preparing 
to  penetrate  in  as  many  directions  into  the  heart  of  those  hitherto  unknown  regions. 
Japan  has  burst  out  of  the  obscurity  of  ages,  and  the  gateways  of  Central  Asia  are  at 
the  same  moment  opening  on  the  north-west  and  the  south.  Indications  have  occurred 
of  the  steady  commencement  of  a  vast  trade  between  Europe  and  the  Arctic  shores 
of  Siberia^  which  will  operate  upon  immense  regions  which  a  few  mentis  ago  seemed 
locked  in  eternal  sUence  to  European  merchants.     Everywhere  there  are  indications  of 
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■  a  tremendous  acoeleration  of  progress,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Christianity  of 
India  will  rapidly  organise  itself,  and  prepare  to  take  part  in  the  noble  spheres  of  mis- 
sionary labour  which  are  thus  coming  into  view.  England,  with  all  her  wealth  of  men 
and  money,  cannot  suffice  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world ;  and  new  centres  of 
radiation  being  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  fiuth,  we  cannot  doubt  that  India 
is  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  conversion,  when  her  noblest  sons  and  her  wealthy  piinoes 
and  her  men  of  mind  and  intellect  and  physical  power  will  be  found,  not  only  among 
the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  earth,  but  among  the  glorious  band  of  apostles  going 
into  all  lands  to  make  disciples  of  other  great  nations,  '*  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  "  (Matt,  zxviii.  19,  20). 

Nor  are  we  without  indications  of  very  remarkable  changes  in  India.  The  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  has  been  very  widely  disseminated.  There  are  no  doubt  many 
millions  in  India  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  never  yet  been  carried,  but  nevertheless  mach 
has  been  done.  Great  numbers  have  heard  the  truth,  and  many  thousands  have  been 
convinced  who  are  unable  to  brave  the  persecutions  which  await  the  convert,  whilst  the 
number  of  the  baptized  increased  from  57,000  in  1 85 1  to  230,000  in  1 871,  and  has  now 
.approached  350^000.  Two  indications  point  to  more  rapid  increase  in  the  future.  We 
have  learned  that  within  the  last  year  an  accession  of  upwards  of  20,000  has  accrued  to 
Bishop  Caldwell  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel ;  from 
I  o^  000  to  1 5, 000  have  been  received  by  Bishop  Sargent  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Miasion 
Society ;  and  nearly  10,000  by  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society  in  South  India. 
Great  social  changes  must  also  occur  with  the  introduction  and  spread  of  female  educa- 
tion ;  whilst  at  the  same  moment  we  observe  the  native  converts  gradually  ceasing  to 
maintain  a  dependent  position,  and  aroused  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  Bishop  Sargent 
writes,  *'  I  hardly  know  which  to  prefer  in  my  thankfulness,  the  influx  of  so  many 
heathen  to  receive  Christian  teaching,  or  the  rousing  of  our  converts  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty  to  the  heathen."  Bishop  Sargent  speaks  of  389  voluntary  unpaid  lay  helpers  who 
devote  one  day,  or  at  least  part  of  a  day,  in  each  week  to  preaching  the  Gospel  among^  the 
heathen.  Similar  accounts  of  extensive  voluntary  agency  reach  us  fh>m  Calcutta  and 
North  India. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rbv.  R.  0.  Billing,  Rector  of  Spitalfields,  London,  and 

Rural  Dean.  • 

I  EKTIRELT  agree  with  Dr.  Margolioutb,  that  the  Jews  are  well  inclined  towards  the 
Established  Church,  and  that  her  minlBters  are  well  received  by  them.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  10,000  Jews  in  my  parish  contribute  to  the  voluntary  Church  Rate  because 
they  have  sympathy  with  a  national  Church.  They  are  anxious  also  to  know  what 
Christians  are,  not  in  congregations  and  sermons,  but  in  their  home  life.  As  parochial 
clergymen  we  ought  ever  to  regard  them  as  committed  to  our  spiritual  care,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  hand  them  over  to  one  society  or  another.  The  proper  ftinctionB 
of  such  Bociftties  is  to  assist  the  parochial  clergymen  in  carrying  on  their  work.  Bishop 
Walsham  How  a  few  days  ago  visited  one  of  the  chief  synagogues  in  the  metropolis, 
and  witnessed  the  impressive  services  connected  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Chief  Rabbi  said  that  he  was  welcome  at  any  time  to  attend  their  services,  and  showe«l 
himself  anxious  to  cultivate  the  best  relations  with  Christian  ministers.     This  is  » 
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hopeful  sign  that  the  labours  bestowed  upon  the  work  have  not  been  without  fruit. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  Gentile  miasionaries  or  teachers  will  not  be  able  to  do  much 
woric  among  the  Jews,  and  no  doubt  Jews  might  more  easily  be  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  by  those  who  understand  the  prejudices  and  difficulties  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  but  I  can  say  something  for  Gentile  teachers.  I  know  one  in 
the  east  of  London  who  has  baptized  more  than  a  hundred  converts  to  Christianity. 
I  also  know  a  man  converted  from  Judaism  who  never  had  a  word  of  instruction  from 
-one  of  his  own  brethren,  but  who  "learned  Christ**  from  a  Gentile  clergyman.  I 
know,  at  this  time,  a  Jew  who  will  soon  be  presented  for  ordination  in  the  Diocese 
of  London,  and  who  owes  his  conversion  to  a  Gentile  ministry.  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  work  going  on  amongst  the  Jews  independent  of  that  carried  on 
by  the  different  missionary  societies.  And  if  this  work  is  to  continue  to  go  on,  our 
hands  must  be  strengthened.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  Parochial  Mission  Fund 
spoken  of  by  Br.  Maigoliouth,  and  the  plea  he  urged  on  its  behalf  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  without  its  effect  on  this  Congress.  But  there  is  still  a  great  prejudice  to  be  over- 
-oome.  I  therefore  ask  your  prayers  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  open  the  hearts  of  His 
ancient  people  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Ab  the  hour  is  late  I  do  not  propose  to  call  upon  any  other  speakers.  We  commenced 
late,  the  delay  being  caused  by  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  church  in  the  morning,  and 
the  still  greater  difficulty  in  leaving  it.  In  future  the  meetings  will  commence  punc- 
tually at  the  time  appointed. 


NATIONAL  SCUOOLSy  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON, 

lik  OCTOBER. 


H.  HussET  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  Chair  at  Three  o'clock. 


HIGHER  AND  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  Joshua  Hughes,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

St.  Asaph. 

Higher  and  intermediate  education  have  a  close  relation  and  a  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other.  The  neglect  of  the  one  cannot  easily  be 
repaired  by  any  amount  of  attention  Tirhich  may  be  given  to  the  other. 
Every  period  of  life  has  its  appropriate  duties.  He  that  is  occupied  at 
one  period  in^ith  the  studies  that  properly  belong  to  another,  \f ill  ever  be 
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in  arrears,  and  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  past  he  must  necessarilj 
neglect  the  present.  And  with  the  period  the  ability  changes  to  a 
certain  extent  As  with  the  body  so  with  the  mind,  the  muscles — if  I 
may  use  the  expression — become  stiffened  by  the  want  of  exercise.  The 
student  who  has  neglected  or  been  deprived  of  an  early  training  finds  it 
difficult  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  a  given  subject. 

In  no  country  has  the  truth  of  these  remarks  been  more  sadly  illus- 
trated than  in  our  own.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  advantages 
conferred  on  the  Principality  by  the  old  grammar  schools.  To  them 
the  Church  in  Wales  was  indebted  for  some  of  its  ablest  ministers.  But 
as  the  same  teachers  had  to  supply  the  intermediate  and  such  higher 
education  as  was  then  received,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  their 
deficiency  should  have  appeared  in  such  strong  light  to  Bishop  Burgess 
and  his  fellow-workers,  as  to  induce  them  for  eighteen  years  to  set  apart 
a  tenth  of  their  income  to  provide  a  remedy.  The  foundation  of  St 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  was  the  result  of  their  efforts.  Its  lecture 
rooms  were  soun  filled  by  men  who  had  received  their  preliminary  train- 
ing at  the  grammar  schools.  But  the  supply  was  ere  long  exhausted. 
Parents  were  deterred  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  grammar  schools, 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  be  ordained  without  a  further 
course  of  education  at  the  College,  the  expense  of  which  was  beyond  their 
means.  Under  these  circumstances  the  College  had  to  choose  one  of 
two  alternatives — diminished  numbers,  or  the  admission  of  unprepared 
students.  The  necessities  of  the  Church  compelled  them  to  adopt  the 
latter.  The  College,  thus  encumbered,  imperfectly  accomplished  the  object 
of  its  foundation.  The  system  pursued  proved  that  the  higher  education 
must  be  imperfect  where  the  intermediate  has  been  neglected.  Various 
expedients  were  tried  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Royal 
charters  were  granted,  and  an  increased  endowment  secured,  and  the 
power  of  conferring  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  B.D.  given,  "  with  the  view  of 
providing  that  the  course  of  education  should  be  extended  so  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary  course  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
result  has  not  been  what  might  have  been  hoped  for. 

The  main  object  of  that  foundation  was  the  reception  and  education  of 
persons  intended  for  holy  orders.  And  although  there  is  nothing  in  its 
charter  to  exclude  men  intended  for  secular  pursuits,  nor  anything  in 
its  course  of  instruction  different  from  that  given  to  such  students  at 
the  English  universities,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  very  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  teaching.  It  was  not  before  the  passing  of  "  The 
Christ's  College  of  Brecknock  Act "  that  a  distinct  provision  was  made, 
not  only  for  men  destined  for  holy  orders,  but  also  for  students 
intended  for  secular  employments.  The  scheme  embodied  in  the  afore- 
said statute  was  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Principality.  Many 
regarded  the  prospect  thus  opening  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for 
Wales. 

The  College  of  Christ,  Brecknock,  and  the  College  of  St  David's,. 
Lampeter,  were  to  be  united  so  as  to  form  one  university.  And  it  was 
thought  that  the  difficulty  which  was  created  by  the  clause  in  the  Act,, 
which  made  the  union  of  the  two  foundations  dependent  on  the  transfer 
of  St  David's  College  to  Brecknock,  might  be  easily  removed  by  an 
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amended  Act  or  by  a  sapplemental  charter.  But,  alas!  if  the  scberne 
which  has  been  framed  by  the  Commissioners  acting  under  the  Endowed 
School  Act,  1874,  for  the  future  management  of  Christ's  College  of  Breck^ 
nock  is  to  receive  authoritative  sanction,  such  hopes  will  be  disappointed. 
Mewed  in  connection  with  intermediate  education,  the  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners  is  all  that  could  be  wished ;  but  in  its  relation  to  higher 
educatioii  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  discourage- 
ment. The  new  scheme  reduces  the  College  of  Chnst,  Brecknock,  into  a 
school  only,  whereas  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  designated  it  a  school  and 
a  college,  and  had  enacted  that  after  its  annexation  to  St.  David's  College 
the  two  together  should  form  one  university. 

It  was  specially  intended  to  supplement  and  deepen  the  education 
obtained  at  school  "  The  university,  or  the  superior  school,"  says  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  book  on  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in 
Germany,  '^  ought  to  provide  facilities,  after  the  general  education  is 
finished,  for  the  young  man  to  go  on  in  the  line  where  his  special  aptitudes 
lead  him,  be  it  that  of  languages  and  literature,  of  mathematics,  of  the 
natural  sciences,  or  any  other  line,  and  follow  the  studies  of  this  line 
systematically  under  first-rate  teaching." 

''  It  is  impossible,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  to  overvalue  the  im- 
portance to  a  young  man  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  first-rate 
teacher  of  his  matter  of  study,  and  of  getting  from  him  a  clear  notion  of 
what  the  systematic  study  of  it  meana"  But  how  to  place  this  privilege 
within  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  young  men  in  Wales  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  higher  education  is  a  question  on  which  many  differ.  It 
is  maintained  by  some  that  the  most  certain  way  of  arriving  at  such  a 
result  is  to  improve  the  system  of  intermediate  education,  and  thus 
prepare  the  students  to  compete  successfully  for  the  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  which  are  open  to  all  at  the  English  universities.  But 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  many  efficient  schools  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  pupils  of  which  will  not,  if  they  can  help  it, 
suffer  young  Welshmen  to  outstrip  them  in  the  race  ?  In  reply  to  this, 
we  are  reminded  that  there  are  many  exhibitions  and  scholarships  limited 
to  candidates  from  Welsh  schools,  and  that  possibly  their  number  and 
their  amount  may  be  largely  increased.  It  may  be  well  to  inquire  what 
is  the  ordinary  standard  reached  by  those  who  win  such  scholarships,  and 
what  encouragement  the  friends  of  higher  education  may  derive  from  the 
success  which  attends  such  a  provision.  The  Principal  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  an  ardent  promoter  of  higher  education,  tells  us  that  the  holders 
of  such  exhibitions  and  scholarsUps  at  Jesus  College  find  themselves  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  university,  and  that  little  credit  is  attached  to 
their  position  as  scholars;  that  the  College  loses  both  intellectually 
and  socially  on  their  account.  To  remedy  this,  the  authorities  of  the 
College  have  even  proposed  to  throw  open  to  all  comers  half  of  the 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  now  restricted  to  candidates  from  Wales. 
The  Principal  readily  admits  "that  young  Welshmen  who  enter  the 
university  well  prepared  have  won  and  are  proud  of  their  honours." 
But  they  are  few  and  fieir  between.  And  if  we  add  to  them  all  who 
receive  university  education  from  Wales,  their  number  in  proportion  to 
the  population  is  far  smaller  than  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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It  has  been  stated  on  high  authority,*  that  in  Ireland  in  1873  there 
were  1631  students  receiving  higher  education,  or  one  for  every  3121  of 
the  population.     In  Scotland  there  were  4000  students,  or  one  in  every 
840  of  the  population.     But,  as  shown  by  the  honourable  member  for  Gla^ 
morgansbire  in  his  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  number  of 
students  who  receive  university  education  in  Wales — including  those  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  and  University 
College,  Aberystwith — only  amounted  to   189,  or  one  for  every  8000. 
If  189  were  the  whole  number  of  Welsh  students  who  want  the  higher 
education,  which  they  cannot  get  without  aid,  what  a  small  proportion  of 
them  would  be  enabled  to  attain  this  by  means  of  the  scholarships  pro- 
posed to  be  left  to  them,  or  even  the  larger  number  now  restricted  to 
Wales  1    But  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  a  far  larger  number  than 
189  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  that  higher  education  brought  within 
their  reach.     England,  with  all  her  wealth  and  importance,  has  barely 
one-half  the  proportion  of  her  population  coming  even  nominally  under 
superior  instruction  that  France  and  Prussia  have.     How  miserably  short 
Wales  falls,  not  as  compared  with  those  favoured  countries,  but  even  with 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  !     "  This  want  of  higher  education,"  says 
au  able  writer  in  the  ''  Westminster  Review,"  ''  cripples  the  energies  of  the 
people  of  Wales.  They  cannot  keep  up  with,  much  less  outstrip,  their  rivals 
in  the  race.     The  depressing  influence  of  their  defective  intellectual  train- 
ing follows  them  wherever  they  go.     They  compete  at  a  disadvantage 
with  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  and,  when  men  of  education  and  scien- 
tific training  are  called  for  to  fill  important  offices  in  their  own  country,  it 
too  frequency  happens  that  no  Welshmen  are  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
calL"     Can  we  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  the  difficulty  which  a 
young  Welshman,  of  average  ability  but  of  limited  means,  has  to  encounter 
in  obtaining  that  higher  instruction  which  is  within  reach  of  so  much 
larger  a  number  of  young  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  ?  He  has  not  an  equally 
fair  start     He  is  too  heavily  weighted  in  the  race.     He  consequently 
lags  behind,  and  is  debarred  from  many  a  sphere  of  useful  labour  for 
which  he  might  have  been  fitted  if  he  had  enjoyed  equal  advantages  with 
his  neighbours.     If  the  competition  between  different  nationalities  or 
individuals  is  to  be  healthy  and  fair,  they  must  be  equally  equipped. 
"  Except  on  this  ground,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  backward  state  of  so  thrifty,  careful,  industrious,  and 
shrewd  a  people  as  the  Welsh.     Is  it  not  therefore  deplorable  that,  while 
the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Principality — her  mines  and 
manufactures,  railways  and  shipping  interests — are  hourly  increasing  in 
importance,  and  the  demand  for  skilled  labour,  scientific,  engineerings 
and  linguistic  acquirements  is  necessarily  becoming  hourly  more  impera- 
tive, no  means  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  emergency  or  increase  the 
supply  ? "     The  only  remedy  suggested  by  some  is  to  multiply  schools, 
increase  their  efficiency,  and  prepare  students  for  the  English  universities. 
If  it  were  only  the  few,  and  not  the  many,  who  stood  in  need  of  a  higher 
education,  this  might  meet  the  difficulty. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Welsh  people  can 
afford  to  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  vast  majority  are 

*  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  that  advantage.  If  the  same  classes  in 
Wales  are  to  receive  higher  education  as  enjoy  that  benefit  in  Scotland — (I 
•do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  %vith  those  "who  do  not  approve  of 
the  extension  of  higher  education  in  Wales  as  far  as  is  practically  the  case 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland) — not  only  must  AVales  have  a  university  to  her- 
self, but  that  university  must  provide  instruction  at  a  cost  which  they 
can  meet  To  ask  them  to  seek  their  higher  education  in  England  instead 
of  giving  it  to  them  in  Wales,  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  you  were  to 
refuse  bread  at  a  reasonable  price  to  starving  men  because  some  main- 
tained that  meat  would  be  better  for  them.  Would  not  common  sense  as 
well  as  charity  let  them  have  bread  if  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  meat  Y 

It  might  be  an  advantage  to  the  youth  of  Scotland  to  go  to  the  English 
^  nniversities,  and  obtain  all  the  varied  social  and  intellectual  advantages 
of  those  ancient  seats  of  learning ;  but  would  any  one,  with  the  view  of 
arriving  at  such  a  result,  propose  to  close  the  four  Scotch  universities  and 
tarn  out  the  four  thousand  students  that  now  attend  them  ?  And  yet, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  existing  institutions  in  Wales  so  as  to  supply 
the  same  classes  with  the  same  kind  of  instruction,  a  cry  of  inexpe- 
diency is  raised,  because  it  is  better  that  all  who  desire  to  get  higher 
education  should  go  to  the  English  universities.  They  do  not  say  what 
is  to  become  of  the  others,  corresponding  to  the  mass  of  the  Scotch 
students,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege.  It  is  far  from 
our  wish  to  discourage  men  from  entering  the  English  universities.  We 
believe  that  the  giving  of  higher  education  in  Wales  would  send  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  larger  number  of  Welshmen  than  ever.  But 
our  interest  at  present  gathers  round  those  against  whom  the  gates  of 
the  ancient  universities  are  practically  closed. 

If  Wales  had  the  same  proportion  as  Scotland  receiving  university 
education,  it  would  now  have  no  fewer  than  1786  matriculated  stndeuts, 
instead  of  189.  How  can  we  bring  up  the  number  of  students  receiving 
higher  education  to  somewhat  of  the  same  proportion  to  the  population  ? 
By  all  means  let  more  scholarships  and  exhibitions  be  established  j  let 
those  already  in  existence  be  carefully  guarded;  let  th^  claims  of 
Welsh  students  to  the  benefactions  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  and  Dr. 
Meyrick  be  resolutely  maintained.  But  do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves, 
and  imagine  that  we  can  by  such  means  alone  raise  the  number  of 
Welsh  students  under  superior  education  to  1786  instead  of  189. 
We  cannot  express  our  views  on  this  matter  better  than  in  the  words  of 
a  writer  already  quoted  : — "If  there  is  one  thing,"  he  says,  "  which  my 
foreign  experience  has  convinced  me  of,  it  is  this — that  we  must  take  the 
instruction  to  the  students,  and  not  hope  to  take  the  students  to  the 
instruction.  We  must  get  out  of  our  heads  all  notions  of  making  the 
nwiss  of  the  students  come  and  reside  three  years,  or  two  years,  or  one 
year,  or  even  one  month  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which  neither  suit 
their  circumstances  nor  offer  them  the  instruction  they  wante  We  must 
plant  the  Faculties  in  eight  or  ten  of  the  principal  seats  of  population, 
jind  let  the  students  follow  the  lectures  there  from  their  own  homes,  or 
with  whatever  arrangements  for  their  living  they  and  their  parents  choose." 
Had  the  writer  had  in  view  the  educational  condition  of  Wales  only, 
his  words  could  hardly  have  been  more  appropriate.  We  cannot  point  to 
many  great  centres  of  population,  but  we  can  point  out  several  exist- 
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ing  institutions  which  by  a  little  adaptation  to  the  special  wants  of  the 
country  might  bring  the  instruction  within  reach  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  Wales.  Such  adaptation  would  include  the  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  Christ  College  of  Brecknock  Act,  the 
incorporation  of  University  College,  Aberystwith,  and  the  establishment 
of  another  college  in  North  Wales.  These  four  might  form  one  uni- 
versity, with  a  Senate  and  a  common  Board  of  Examiners,  having  the 
power  of  conferring  degrees.  Such  a  scheme  would  not  only  tend  to 
promote  the  material  and  social  welfare  of  the  Principality,  but  would  in 
an  eminent  degree  advance  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people.  The 
question  is  yearly  becoming  more  urgent  how  a  sufficient  supply  of  well- 
trained  ministers  of  religion  is  to  be  obtained.  At  present  that  supply 
is  most  inadequate.  And  of  those  who  offer  themselves,  how  few 
have  had  the  benefit  of  such  instruction  as  their  high  calling  demands. 
The  importance  to  the  Church  of  a  suitable  training  for  holy  orders  is 
generally  admitted ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  aa 
to  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  Some  think  that  in  a  poor  country 
like  Wales,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  select  the  most  promising  boys  at 
an  early  age  and  assist  them  at  school  and  college,  and  thus  prepare 
them  specially  for  their  work.  But  how  limited  the  choice  which  sucli 
an  arrangement  would  provide  !  Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  quick  and  intelli|ent  lad  who  may  be  selected  at  school  will  possesa 
either  the  aptitude  or  the  desire,  when  he  is  of  sufficient  age,  to  take 
holy  orders.  How  much  better  that  the  many  should  be  highly  edu- 
cated, and  that  those  should  be  selected  for  further  special  training  who, 
after  coming  to  mature  age,  showed  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  ! 

Most  people  will  admit  that  something  more  is  wanted  for  clerical 
education  than  we  have  at  present — something  supplementary  even  to- 
the  higher  education  which  we  have  been  considering.  And  it  would  not 
fail  to  give  stability  to  our  cathedral  system  if,  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  already  sketched  out,  the  rncient  functions  of  the  capitular 
bodies  were  to  be  revived,  so  that  theological  instruction  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  future  clergy  in  pastoral  work  should  form  a  part  of  their 
regular  duties.  This,  however,  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  proposed 
scheme  for  higher  education  in  Wales.  That  scheme  is  intended  to  meet 
wants  of  a  far  more  general  character,  and  there  is,  I  believe,  only  one  way 
of  meeting  those  wants — we  must  have  a  university  in  Wales.  And  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  calculated  to  promote  the  social,  mora],  and  reli- 
gious welfare  of  the  people  than  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
such  a  university. 


Rev.  H.  D.  Harpeb,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  me  must  be  my  apology  for  confining^ 
myself  almost  entirely  to  the  subject  of  intermediate  education,  according 
to  the  definition  that  ^*  the  middle  scholar  is  the  scholar  whose  general 
education  ends  between  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  and  nineteenth 
years  of  age." 
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There  are  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  schools  in  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
sliire  which  cover  this  area.  The  endowments  of  some  are  large.  The 
gross  income  of  the  Monmouth  foundation  is  ;^45oo  a  year ;  Beaumaris, 
Brecon,  and  Caerleon,  which  includes  elementary  schools,  have  each  more 
than  ^1000  a  year;  Bangor,  Gelligaer,  Haverfordwest,  Llandovery, 
Ijlanrwst,  Ruthyn,  Swansea,  have  educational  endowments  exceeding  £s^o 
ix,  year  each,  and  for  some  of  them  considerable  increase  is  anticipated 
if  not  assured.  Abergavenny,  Bala,  Bottwnog,  Llanegryn,  Llantillio- 
Orossenny,  Ruabon,  Usk,  Ystrad  Meurig,  are  severally  endowed  with  in- 
comes varying  from  £j^o  to  jQ^oo  a  year.  The  schools  are  so  much  in 
a  state  of  transition  that  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance  hardly  repre- 
sents their  proper  condition.  At  Monmouth  there  were  in  July  200  boys, 
At  Landovery  there  are  160,  at  Brecon  125,  at  Bangor  105,  in  three  other 
schools  more  than  80 — the  total  number  in  twenty  schools  being  1455, 
giving  an  average  of  nearly  73  in  each  school 

The  returns  of  endowed  charities  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons 
tipon  the  motion  of  Lord  Robert  Montague  give  the  following  details  : — 
Educational  endowments,  ;£^i4,93o,  4s.  gd. ;  apprenticeship  and  advance- 
ment, ^^1716,  58.  5d.  ;  almshouses  and  pensioners,  ^£4943,  is.  3d. ;  dis- 
tribution of  articles  in  kind,  ^^2265,  12s.  6d. ;  distribution  of  money, 
^5084,  2s.  2d.  These  returns  do  not  include  the  very  large  endowment 
of  Howell's  Charity,  which  amounts  at  present  to  more  than  ;^6ooo  a 
year,  applicable  to  the  education  of  girls.  They  are  also  subject  to  cor- 
rections for  large  increase  in  value,  for,  from  information  I  have  received 
from  head-masters,  it  appears,  in  several  important  cases,  that  the  income 
of  the  nineteen  foundations  which  I  have  mentioned  exceeds;;^  14, 000  a 
year  3  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  endowments  for  apprenticeship  and 
advancement,  and  doles  in  money  and  in  kind,  may,  under  Clause  30  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body, 
be  declared  applicable  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

For  fifteen  of  the  secondary  schools  schemes  have  been  issued  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  draft  schemes  prepared  for  two  others,  so  that 
a  large  majority  are,  or  soon  will  be,  reorganised.  They  provide  for  two 
general  conditions — (i)  Where  boys  can  remain  at  school  until  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  can  pay  a  tuition  fee  not  exceeding  £1$^  or  in  two 
cases  ^16  a  year,  and  a  boarding  fee  not  exceeding  £^S  or  £$0 — t.tf., 
where  the  totid  ordinary  school  cost  may  be  estimated  at  a  maximum  of 
about  ;£^6o  ;  (2)  where  boys  cannot  remain  so  long  at  school,  and  the  cost 
of  board  and  tuition  must  be  less.  This  latter  division  is  so  far  subdivided 
that  at  three  of  the  most  important  schools,  school  life  may  be  prolonged 
after  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  payments  for  tuition  may  reach  ;^io,  and  for 
board  ^35  or  ;£^4o,  but  at  all  the  others  the  maximum  age  is  fixed  at  six- 
teen, and  the  maximum  tuition  fee  at  ;;^8  or  £6.  In  all  cases  power  is 
given  to  the  governors  to  establish  hostels  at  a  maximum  charge  ;i^io  less 
than  in  a  master's  '^  house."  In  the  administration  of  the  endowment 
general  lines  are  marked  out,  and  the  discretion  within  their  limits  left  to 
the  governors;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  interests  of 
secondary  education  in  Wales  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  action  about 
to  be  taken  by  the  newly-constituted  governing  bodies  of  some  of  the 
principal  schools. 
Shortly  after  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission  had  collected  its  evidence. 
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I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  ask,  "  What  is  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  endowments  1 " 

His  reply  is  :  *'  I  reduce  that  use  to  two  purposes,  and  two  only — (i)> 
^'  The  School  plant : — ie.,  buildings,  playground,  fittings,  library,  laboi-a- 
tory,  museum ;  and  (2),  exhibitions  to  bring  clever  boys  into  the  school, 
and  exhibitions  to  take  clever  boys  to  more  advanced  education  else- 
where. Of  course  special  circumstances  will  modify  this  answer,  but  on 
the  whole  I  should  stick  to  these  two  objects,  and  not  give  a  penny  to- 
anything  else.  The  endowment  was  intended  to  give  a  good  school,  not 
to  save  parents'  pockets." 

I  would  apply  these  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' schemes,  and  (i)  provide  schools  with  all  their  necessary  ap- 
pliances,  and  (2)  erect  *'  the  educational  ladder  "  for  meritorious  intellect 
to  climb  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  found. 

As  to  this  first  use  of  endowments,  the  schemes  are  precise  in  the  powers 
they  give,  and  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  difference  of  opinion.  At 
some  few  schools  in  Wales, — not  more  than  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand, — the  buildings  are  fairly  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  at  none- 
are  they  on  a  level  with  schools  of  their  oxm  order  in  England.  ''A  hut 
by  the  roadside,  in  a  very  disgraceful  condition,''  may  still  be  written  as 
the  description  of  at  least  one  well-endowed  school. 

The  second  use  specified  is  also  strongly  suggested  by  the  schemes^ 
which  do  not  ignore  the  possibility  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  de- 
sirable to  lower  the  cost  of  education  slightly  to  ally  rather  than  largely 
to  the  few  of  special  merit.  They  adopt  generally  the  principle  that  the 
obligation  rests  with  the  parent  to  educate  his  child,  and  to  pay  the  fair 
cost  of  his  education,  such  cost  to  be  fixed,  not  by  the  master,  but  by  the 
governors  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  endowment  should  help  children 
who  show  special  merit,  t.e.,  special  fitness  for  doing  higher  and  better 
public  service. 

"  Exhibitions  to  bring  clever  boys  into  the  school "  are  far  more  requi- 
site in  Wales  than  ^^  exhibitions  to  take  clever  boys  to  more  advanced 
education,"  or,  at  any  rate,  than  exhibitions  to  the  universities.  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  at  the  universities,  and  the 
removal  of  all  local  and  other  limitations,  effected  by  the  Universities^ 
Act  of  1854,  have  greatly  superseded  the  necessity  of  exhibitions  from 
schools  generally,  and  at  Welsh  schools  have  made  them  quite  the  least 
urgent  of  the  claims  upon  endowments ;  for  Welsh  boys  have  not 
only  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  which  previously 
excluded  them  by  confining  scholarships  to  other  localities,  but  have  also 
very  large  endowments  restricted  to  themselves.  Whatever,  therefore,, 
can  be  given  to  help  education  should  be  given  in  Wales  itself,  and  in 
bringing  boys  under  the  care  of  the  foundation  which  provides  the  help ; 
and  further,  the  provision  which  occurs  in  some  schemes  should  be  univer- 
sally adopted,  in  *Hhe  governors  excluding  from  the  competition  fur 
school  scholarships  any  bo/  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  make  it,  ia 
their  opinion,  not  desirable  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  a 
scholarship." 

The  schemes  accordingly  make  the  first  provision  for  school  scholarships. 
Llandovery  already  provides  20  scholarships.  Brecon  is  to  provide  24  of 
^20  each,  Ystrad  Meurig,  10  of  ;£'i2  each;  Haverfordwest,  12  of  jQio* 
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each ;  Beaumaris  is  to  give  jQ2oo  a  year  in  exhibitions  of  the  value  of 
^20  or  jQ^o'y  Caerleon  and  Llanrwst  are  each  to  assign  ;;^ioo  a  year, 
and  Ruthin  jQ^o  a  year,  to  be  competed  for,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
boys  from  elementary  schools ;  whilst,  in  all  cases,  governors  are  required 
to  provide  scholarships,  exempting  boys  from  the  payment  of  the  whole, 
or  part  of,  the  tuition  fees,  and  are  authorised  to  provide  scholarships  of 
greater  value  if  their  funds  permit.  And,  as  an  element  in  the  case,  we 
must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  at  least  100  boys  are  elected,  year  by  year, 
to  scholarships  at  the  different  public  and  endowed  schools  of  the 
country.  There  are  Welsh  boys  on  the  foundation  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
ter ;  two  were  elected  last  December  at  Marlborough,  and  others  were 
there  previously ;  another  was  elected  in  June  last  at  Clifton  College ; 
another  at  the  same  time  at  the  New  College  at  Bath — a  list  which  can 
scarcely  be  exhaustive,  though  giving  sufficient  instances  of  boys  to 
serve  as  pioneers  wlien  the  system  is  more  developed  and  better  under- 
stood. 

It  has,  however,  been  generally  admitted  that  the  greater  difficulty  lies 
in  providing  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder,  so  as  to  give  meritorious  boys 
their  first  start,  from,  possibly,  the  elementary  school.     Solutions  of  this 
ilifficulty  are  being  attempted.     Where  there  is  a  large  population,  the 
example  set  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  pro- 
bably of  imitation,  where  the  School  Board  has  established  "  Advanced 
Elementary  Schools "  at  a  cost  of  9d.  a  week,  to  provide  instruction  in 
the  specific  subjects  of  the  code  above  the  sixth  standard.     Where  the 
population  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  of  this  arrangement,  the  endow- 
ments for  elementary  teaching  at  some  one  school,  or  the  combined 
endowments  of  a  narrow  district,  may  either  raise  one  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  a  higher  standard,  or  add  a  higher  department  to  one  or  more 
schools.      Again,  some  schools  of  considerable  endowment  which  have 
lapsed  from  their  proper  place  as  secondary  schools  might  well  be  resus- 
citated into  ^*  Advanced  Elementary  Schools.''     This  raising  the  elemen- 
tary school  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  to  be  the  real  and  true 
solution ;    and,  under  energetic   management  and  an  able  and  earnest 
master,  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  rich  over  the  poor,  as  regards  the 
preparatory  education  of  their  boys  in  certain  subjects,  entirely  disappears. 
There  is  an  elementary  school  at  Wolverhampton  known  as  St.  Peter's 
Church  School,  consisting  of  300  boys,  80  in  the  Lower  Division,  paying 
6d.  a  week  or  5s.  a  quarter,  120  in  the  Middle  Division,  paying  8d.  a 
week  or  6s.  6d.  a  quarter,  and  100  in  the  Upper  Division,  paying  9d.  a 
week  or  7s.  6d.  a  quarter ;  and  the  balance-sheet  shows  that  it  pays  its 
way.     In  June  last,  two  boys,  named  Caswell  and  Cowern,  went  direct 
from  it  to  Clifton  College,  and  won  entrance  scholarships  of  jQ^o  a  year 
each  ;  six  weeks  ago  another,  named  Walter  Blanton,  won  a  scholarship 
of  jQ^o  a  year  at  Lancaster  School ;  and  yet  again,  a  fortnight  ago,  a 
fourth  boy,  Henry  Crispen,  won  a  scholarship  of  jQ^o  a  year  at  Derby 
School. 

With  your  permission  I  wiU  read  the  account  the  head-master  has  given 
me  of  the  two  first-mentioned  boys  : — *^  They  entered  St.  Peter's  School 
when  they  were  eight,  passed  the  sixth  standard  in  the  ordinary  subjects 
and  mathematics  and  literature  before  they  were  eleven,  and  have  devoted 
themselves  since  mainly  to  mathematics  and  science.     In  science  they 
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liold  four  certificates  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
jiossibility  of  a  pupil  in  an  elementary  school  gaining  a  scholarship  at 
Clifton  or  elsewhere  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  his  getting  throagh 
the  full  sixth  standard  course  by  the  time  he  is  eleven.  I  mean  by  the 
full  sixth  standard  course,  passing  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
(Art  28  New  Code),  history,  grammar,  and  two  of  the  subjects  of  Schedule 
4  (New  Code),  of  which  two,  Latin  or  mathematics  must  be  one.  I  have 
taken  the  number  of  boys  present  at  school  to-day  (Sept.  15)  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  standards  who  are  likely  to  do  this,  and  I  find  there  are  eleven 
out  of  an  attendance  of  ninety.  During  the  last  fire  years  I  should  say 
there  have  been  ten  or  twelve  who  could  have  done  as  well  as  Caswell  and 
Cowern.  ...  To  sum  up  shortly  my  experience  in  the  matter,  I  should  say 
that  a  clever  boy's  progress  in  this  school  is  mainly  due  to  the  following  : — 
I.  The  liberality  of  the  managers  in  teaching  staff  and  apparatus  ;  2.  A 
free  and  open  way  up  the  Art.  28  educational  staircase;  3.  Careful 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  some  such  'speciality'  as  mathematics  or 
classics." 

The  age  of  the  boys  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  and  their  history  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  delightful.  The  highest  fees  paid  for  their  preparatory 
tuition  were  thirty  shillings  a  year,  and  they  win  scholarships  at  important 
schools  which  will  nearly  cover  their  intermediate  educational  expenses. 
There  is  a  similar  experience  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  School  at  Leeds, 
which  has  sent  several  successful  competitors  to  Clifton  College,  one  of 
whom  was  elected  last  term  to  a  scholarship  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  and 
promises  to  be  very  high  in  the  mathematical  tripoa  Schools  of  this 
character  in  places  of  easy  access,  if  not  actual  centres  of  population,  would 
be  of  eminent  usefulness  in  Wales.  There  are  some  considerable  endow- 
ments spent — ^perhaps  wasted — otherwise,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
their  creation.  Besides,  there  is  a  sum  of  ;£^7349, 14s.  8d.  spent  annually 
in  doles  in  Wales,  to  say  nothing  of  fees  for  apprenticeship,  and  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  pensions,  which  must  raise  the  total  to  nearly  ;^  10,000 
a  year.  It  is  scarcely  possible  but  that,  in  same  places  at  least,  ''  doles  " 
should  be  regarded  as  *'  a  source  of  corruption,"  as  **  encouraging  lazine&s 
and  pauperism  and  an  idle  and  helpless  population,"  and  ''  doing  no  good 
whatever."  If  applied  under  Clause  30  as  educatumal  doles  for  the 
rearing  up  meritorious  children  to  be  honest  instead  of  corrupt,  zealous 
instead  of  lazy,  persevering  instead  of  idle,  self-reliant  instead  of  helpless, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  ''the  interests  might  be  consulted  of 
persons  in  the  same  class  of  life,"  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Moreover,  great  advantage  would  accrue,  in  the  present  opportunity,  from 
the  organisation  of  schools  in  the  general  interest  so  that  no  want  should 
go  unsupplied  whilst  some  supplies  are  in  excesa  There  is  a  chain  of 
classical  schools,  some  of  them  richly  endowed,  extending  along  the  edge 
of  Wales — Chester,  Oswestry,  Shrewsbury,  Newport,  Ludlow,  Lucton, 
Hereford,  &c.,  and  too  large  a  supply  of  classical  or  university  schools 
would  not  only  interfere  with  that  of  other  schools,  but  would  starve 
the  classical  schools  themselves.  As  university  schools,  the  position  of 
Llandovery  and  Brecon  \a  secured  by  their  good  work  and  numbers  and 
their  buildings.  Ruthin  has  a  prestige  and  a  history  which  promises  a 
similar  future.  Cowbridge  has  to  represeat  classical  teaching  amongst 
the  large  population  of  Qlamorganshire,  whose  400,000  exceeds  that  of  all 
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the  other  counties  of  South  Wales  together,  and  nearly  equals  that  of 
all  the  counties  of  North  Wales.  Tstrad  Meurig  has  its  special  work — 
apparently  impressed  upon  it  with  marked  emphasis  by  its  founder — to 
educate  a  Welsh-speaking  clergy  for  the  Welsh  Church  ;  and  it  is  well  that 
its  scheme  has  been  published  in  Welsh,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Welsli 
language  made  essential  to  the  participation  of  any  share  in  its  endow- 
ments. Monmouth  is  now  cheapening  the  cost  of  education  to  the 
utmost,  and  points  to  the  senior  wrangler  of  1872  and  other  distinguished 
pupils  aa  evidence  of  the  teaching  it  provides.  It  seems,  however,  scarcely 
]>08sible  that  there  can  be  room  for  the  full  energies  of  two  schools  at 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris  discharging  absolutely  the  same  functions ;  and 
their  retention  as  identical  with  the  addition  of  a  cheap  hostel  at 
Beaumaris,  and  ;£2oo  a  year  in  scholarships,  and  a  girls'  school  at  Menai 
Bridge,  seems  scarcely  a  satisfactory  result  of  ten  years'  negotiations. 
Far  better  was  the  proposal  to  establish  a  hostel  school  for  boys  at  some 
central  position  after  the  fashion  of  Marlborough  College — to  found  the 
High  School  for  girls  in  the  present  buildings  at  Beaumaris,  and  assign 
some  different  sphere  to  Bangor,  as,  for  instance,  that  it  should  make 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  the  like,  its  "speciality,"  in  lieu  of 
Oreek,  to  meet  the  demand  for  science-teaching  in  North  Wales.  If  the 
two  trusts  were  combined  there  would  be  an  income  of  scarcely  less  than 
;;^2ooo  a  year  for  the  sustentation  of  the  three  schools ;  and  even  if  this 
union  be  impracticable,  it  may  still  be  hoped  that  the  scheme  for  Beau- 
maris will  not  end  in  an  apparent  compromise  which  has  no  grand 
principle  in  it  and  can  attract  no  enthusiasm,  for  its  ;^  12 00  a  year  would 
enable  it  to  support  the  hostel  school  single-handed,  and  to  make  good 
provision  for  its  girls.  Swansea  might,  again,  be  the  science  school  of 
South  Wales,  and  throw  its  energies  into  scientific  and  modem  subjects  in 
the  interest  of  its  great  manufacturing  and  mining  and  metallurgic  popula- 
tion. Haverfordwest,  and  probably  Llanrwst,  point  rather  to  the  profes- 
sional examinations.  The  rest  of  the  schools  would  provide  for  those  who 
cannot  spare  years  for  higher  education,  but  must  go  early  to  their  pro- 
fessions or  their  life's  work.  Through  all  the  schools  there  should  be  one 
common  backbone  of  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics. 

A  brief  allusion  is  required  to  the  means  provided  by  the  schemes  for 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  schools.  Masterships  are  no  longer  freeholds 
or  sinecures,  and  it  is  required  that  "  there  shall  once  in  every  year,"  at 
least,  "  be  an  examination  of  the  scholars  by  an  examiner  or  examiners 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  governors,  but  otherwise  unconnected 
with  the  school."  It  is  desirable  that  governing  bodies  should  make  use 
of  the  boards  and  machinery  which  now  exist  at  the  Universities  for  the 
examination  of  all  schools  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Government  in- 
spection, as  competence  of  examiners  and  independence  of  examinations 
ia  thus  secured  in  a  manner  which  is  above  all  possible  doubt  or  suspicion. 
Moreover,  the  examining  boards  are  authorised  by  the  Universities  to  give 
a  certificate  to  any  candidate  whose  work  reaches  a  given  standard,  and 
the  holders  of  such  certificates  in  the  subjects  required  by  the  Universities 
are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  passing  a  matriculation  examination 
or  responsions  at  Oxford,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  the  previous  examina- 
tion at  Cambridge.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  there-  * 
fore  of  expense,  is  thus  effected  for  students  proceeding  to  the  Universities, 
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whilst  the  certificate  is  also  accepted  as  an  educational  guarantee  in  liei» 
of  some  professional  examinations. 

The  subject  of  higher  or  university  education  in  Wales  is  one  of  much 
greater  difficulty.     St.  David's  College  in  Cardiganshire  has  the  privilege- 
of  granting  degrees,  and  thereby  discharges  a  university  function;  and 
whilst  doing  good  work  as  a  theological  college,  may  also  find  scope  for  a. 
curriculum  wider  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  as  the  schools  increase 
and  improve.     Whether  or  not  it  would  be  consistent  with  its  dignity  aa 
a  degree-conferring  power  for  it  to  be  affiliated  to  the  older  universities, 
and  thereby  enable  its  students  to  graduate  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with 
a  shortened  residence,  is  a  question  which  is  open  to  discussion,  but  the 
proposed  two  years  of  wider  association  could  scarcely  be  without  a  valu> 
able  effect  upon  them.     The  University  College  of  Wales  seems  to  have 
taken  its  origin  in  the  general  movement  for  university  extension,  and  in 
emulation  of  the  Scotch  universities,  but  its  conditions  are  so  different 
that  it  scarcely  finds  any  precedent  in  them.     In  Scotland  the  towns  sup- 
port the  buildings  of  their  schools,  and  occasionally  pay  a  small  salary  to 
masters,  but  the  schools  are  otherwise  unendowed;  and  all  boys  leave 
school  at  about  sixteen ;  and  if  their  education  is  to  be  carried  further,, 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  to  the  university,  which  alone 
supplies  the  teaching  suited  to  the  ages  from  sixteen  to  nineteen.     A  col- 
lege, therefore,  on  the  model  of  Qlasgow  or  Aberdeen,  would  in  Wales  be 
in  direct  competition  with  the  higher  endowed  schools.     Again,  the  col- 
leges of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  and  Nottingham,  are  situ- 
ated amongst  large  populations,  and  continue  instruction  by  what  may  be 
termed  '^  outside  opportunities,''  for  persons  who  have  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, and  cannot  devote  their  whole  time  to  study  and  self-improvement. 
There  are  very  few  centres  of  population  in  Wales  so  large  as  to  supply 
many  students,  able  to  withdraw  from  their  other  and  imperative  engage* 
ments,  sufficient  time  for  attending  lectures  and  preparing  for  examinations. 
These  considerations  would  make  it  appear  that  a  university  in  Wales 
would  supply  the  wants  of  only  one  section  of  the  community  entirely, 
namely,  of  those  who  are  superannuated  from  school  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  have  time  to  carry  further  their  general  studies,  or  to  pursue  some 
special  study ;  and  the  question  forces  itself,  whether  the  number  of  stu- 
dents can  ever  be  great,  or  sufficient  for  the  employment  and  remunera- 
tion of  teachers  and  professors  for  many  subjects,  especially  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  teachers  and  professors  have  no  means  of  increas- 
ing their  university  incomes,  and  must  therefore  have  larger  professorial 
salariea   No  one  can  possibly  help  sympathising  with  the  desire  for  higher 
education,  or  with  the  earnest  anxiety  to  improve  the  condition  of  second- 
ary education,  which  is  said  to  have  awakened  the  idea  of  a  national  uni- 
versity as  the  means  for  meeting  both  objects;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  doubt  whether  that  solution  will  commend  itself  universaily^  even 
in  Wales  itself,  until  the  whole  system  of  secondary  education  is  reorgan- 
ised, and  a  palpable  void  still  left.     Let  it  be  seen  that  the  higher  schools 
have  their  buildings  and  all  their  appliances,  and  energetic  earnest  masters  at 
their  head, — that  the  schools  are  kept  up  to  their  work  by  examinations 
of  such  authority  that  governors,  masters,  boys,  parents,  the  public  at 
large,  all  treat  them  as  realities, — that  the  endowments  provide  as  many 
scholarships  and  free  places  as  possible,  to  bring  meritorious  boys  under 
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education ;  above  all,  let  it  be  seen  that  schools  are  broaght  into  exist- 
ence of  the  fashion  of  the  Wolverhampton  School,  bridging  together  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country;  and  although  mean* 
while  there  is  abundant  work  for  the  University  College  at  Aberystwith, 
it  may  eventually  find  its  real  development  in  some  special  connection 
with  the  existing  universities  of  the  country,  rather  than  in  a  national 
isolation. 


ADDRESSES. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Davies,  Rector  of  North  Benfleet,  Essex. 

AccOBDiNO  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  the  number  of  Welsh  boys  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  that  ought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  schools  other 
than  the  elementary  exceeds  17,00a  At  the  present  time  scarcely  2000  attend  our 
endowed  grammar  schools,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  private  and  proprietary 
achools.  Of  the  remaining  13,000,  some  doubtless  may  be  found  at  English  schools,, 
but  the  great  majority  are  at  home,  or  at  work,  or  at  public  elementary  schools,  though 
from  the  position  of  their  parents  they  are  entitled  to  a  more  advanced  and  prolonged 
education. 

Two  circumstances  chiefly  combine  to  effect  this — the  poverty  of  the  country  and 
the  inadequacy  of  its  educational  endowments.  I  offer  no  proof  of  the  comparative 
poverty  of  Wales,  for  he  must  be  an  ignorant  or  unobservant  man  who  will  venture  to 
deny  it.  With  regard  to  our  educational  endowments,  official  statistics  show  that  tho 
sum  which  is  available  for  secondary  instruction  in  Wales  is  barely  one-third  of  what 
it  is  in  England  in  proportion  to  population  ;  and  even  in  England  educational  resources, 
though  of  late  years  greatly  augmented,  are  still  acknowledged  to  be  inadequate.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  case  in  Wales,  with  a  much  poorer  population  ? 

To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  that  our  existing  schools  for  the  most  part 
are  not  located  in  populous  districts.  Of  the  twenty-seven  grammar  schools  in  Wales, 
only  two  are  situated  in  large  towns.  Ten  large  towns,  each  with  a  population  exceed- 
ing 10,0001,  and  an  aggregate  population  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of  Wales,  have 
no  endowed  school  for  secondary  instruction. 

To  such  causes  must  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  intermediate  education  in  Wales 
be  attributed.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  Welsh  people  are  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  opportunities  of  education  as  are  within  their  reach.  The  more 
efllcient  grammar  schools  are  overcrowded,  and,  in  spite  of  slender  means,  send  up 
yearly  a  fair  proportion  of  boys  to  the  two  Universities.  If  they  are  not  quite  so  suc- 
cessful there  as  their  English  rivals,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Welsh  youths  are 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  for  intellectual  distinction.  In  many  cases  they  have 
liad  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  what  was  to  them  a  foreign  tongue  before  they  could 
fully  profit  by  the  instruction  that  was  given  them  while  at  school,  while  in  most 
cases  these  difficulties  have  been  enhanced  by  want  of  means.  In  short,  very  little 
more  can  be  done  to  improve  the  higher  education  of  Welshmen  without  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  resources  that  are  now  available  for  secondary  instruction. 

Before  pointing  out  whence  the  requisite  increase  in  our  resources  may  be  obtained, 
I  must  malce  a  very  obvious,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  a  very  necessary,  remark.  We  must 
keep  what  we  have  got ;  for  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  ruthless  hand  of  a  reformer 
threatens  to  sweep  away  some  of  our  long -inherited  privileges  at  Oxford.  I  cannot 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  question  now,  but  I  must  say  this,  that  if  Welshmen 
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•acquieeoe  in  the  changes  that  are  propoBed,  and  which  are  calculated  to  close  the  doors 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  against  meritorions  poverty,  they  will  desenre  no  sympathy 
•for  their  edncational  destitution.  I  have  shown  that  the  means  of  onr  education  are 
insufficient.  The  sum  required  to  supply  the  deficiency  is  at  the  very  least  ;^30^ooo  a 
year,  to  be  expended  on  new  schools,  increasing  the  endowments  of  those  already  exist- 
ing, founding  exhibitions  from  elementary  schools  to  seoondaiy  schools,  and  irom  second- 
4try  schools  to  the  universities.    But  how  is  this  large  sum  of  money  to  be  obtained  ? 

Were  we  to  look  only  at  the  hisioiy  of  intermediate  education  in  Wales  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  down  to  beyond  the  middle  of  this,  we  should  find  yezy  little 
to  encourage  us  to  hope  that  our  educational  endowments  would  be  greatly  augmented 
by  the  gifts  and  bequests  of  private  individuals.    That  period  is  characterised  by  bar- 
renness of  scholastic  endowments,  and  by  the  almost  entire  indifference  of  the  richer 
classes  to  the  cause  of  secondary  education.    It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  as 
4B0on  as  the  Welsh  Church,  through  the  pernicious  policy  of  alien  bishops,  lost  her  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  DiBsent  began  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  there  should  be  a  sudden 
declension  in  educational  activity.    The  total  amount  of  new  endowments  in  that  long 
space  of  time  was  £^oo  a  year— ^700  in  more  than  a  hundred  years  1 — while  the  £ng. 
lish  endowments  in  the  same  period  amounted  to  nearly  £iQOpQO,    Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  fact — a  fact  which  may  well  make  us  ashamed  of  our  country,  when  we  con- 
sider the  colossal  fortunes  that  have  been  reared  by  the  development  of  its  natural 
i^souroes  in  the  past  half  century,  and  that  scarcely  any  effort  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  education,  other  than  that  the  State  demands,  for  the  children  of  those 
by  whose  labour,' skiU,  and,  above  all,  trustworthiness,  such  commercial  prosperity  was 
-alone  possible.    But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  haye  at  length  emerged  from  a 
period  of  selfish  indifference  and  entered  upon  an  era  of  accepted  responsibility,  which 
will  prove  not  unfruitful  in  educational  endowments.     Within  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  founded  the  University  College  of  Wales.    Now  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  where  it  is,  and  as  at  present  constituted,  though  I  think 
that  university  colleges  are  needed,  and  would  prosper  at  such  places  as  Cardiff,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  and  Swansea.     The  College  at  Aberystwith  is  not  adapted  to  accomplish  the 
benevolent  object  of  its  founders,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  an  education  unsuited  to  the 
demand,  and  forces  a  university  upon  a  people  whose  crying  want  is  a  sufficiency  of 
secondary  schools.     But  it  is  seldom  that  first  experiments  are  successful,  and  the 
University  College  of  Wales  is  not  an  exception.    True,  it  prepares  boys  for  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London,  but  this  is  mere  school-work.     It  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
higher  education  if  Aberystwith  were  called  a  school,  and  conducted  as  such.     The 
supporters  of  that  institution,  nevertheless,  deserve  well  of  their  oountiy.     They  have 
directed  attention  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  in 
the  Principality,  and  made  a  patriotic  and  persistent,  if  not  a  wise,  endeavour  to  improve 
it.    Their  pecuniary  success  has  been  remarkable,  and  now  that,  chiefly  through  their 
instrumentality,  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  both  higher  and  intermediate^ 
has  been  awakened,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  it  will  be  vigorously  helped  for- 
ward by  private  beneficence.      But  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  depend  solely  upon 
private  beneficence.    Voluntary  efforts,  however  well  directed,  are  apt  to  be  slow,  im- 
equal,  and  uncertain.  The  matter  is  pressing,  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  an 
application  for  Government  aid.    But  Government  must  first  be  satisfied  by  an  official 
inquiry  that  we  need  and  deserve  educational  assistance.    With  a  view  to  bringing 
about  such  an  inquiry,  every  candidate  at  the  next  general  election,  whether  Conserva- 
tive or  Libersl,  should  be  pledged  to  do  his  utmost  to  place,  again  and  again  if  neces- 
sary, before  Parliament  the  weU-ascertained  facts  with  regard  to  our  poverty,  scantiness 
uf  educational  endowments,  disadvantages  arising  from  possessing  a  distinct  language, 
and  the  absence  of  endowed  schools  for  secondary  instruction  in  most  of  our  laxge  towns. 
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Tbirty-tbiee  yeani  ago  there  was  a  separate  Commisaion  of  educatioDal  inquiry  for 
Wales.  Why  not  another  %  That  Commiaeion  spoke  of  the  backward  state  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  in  Wales  as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  class  in  England.  Since 
then  the  children  of  the  poor  have  everywhere  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  educational 
equality,  and  Welsh  children  have  shown  themselves  far  superior  to  English  children 
m  ability  to  acquire  knowledge.  This  perhaps  is  not  the  general  impression,  but  it  is 
a  fact.  In  its  two  last  reports  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  gives  the  pro- 
portions which  the  several  sources  of  income  of  rate-supported  schools  bear  to  the  total 
income  for  each  of  the  four  years  1875-78.  The  chief  souzoes  of  income  of  Board 
Schools  are  the  rates  and  the  Government  grant,  which  varies  with  the  proficiency  of 
the  children.  Now  the  average  EngUsh  child  earned  in  1875  154  P^  *^^^  of  the  total 
cost  of  its  maintenan9e  at  school,  while  the  average  Welsh  child  earned  22.6  per  cent, 
of  the  ooet  of  its  maintenance.  In  the  following  year  the  percentages  were  16  for  England 
and  244  for  Wales ;  in  1877,  18.3  for  England  and  29  for  Wales ;  and  in  1878,  19.6 
for  England  and  31.2  for  Wales.  Thus  it  appears  that  as  soon  as  Welsh  and  English 
children  had  the  same  advantages  of  education,  the  Welsh  child  soon  outstripped  its 
English  brother,  and  is  every  year  leaving  him  further  and  further  behind.  Of  course 
the  greater  the  grant  a  child  earns  the  lighter  the  burden  on  the  ratepayer.  So  we 
find  that  school-rates  were  12^  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools 
lees  in  Wales  than  in  England ;  or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  an  English  ratepayer 
who  pays;£'5  towards  his  school  would  have  to  pay  only  £^  7s.  6d.  if  all  his  geese  were 
swans — if  all  his  children  were  Welsh  children.  Is  the  inference  unfiur,  if  secondary 
edacation  in  Wales  were  also  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  it  is  in  England,  that  the 
children  of  our  middle  classes  would  exhibit  a  similar  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  course  of  time  prove  that  the  backwardness  and  obscurity  with 
which  we  are  sometimes  reproached  are  rather  to  be  attributed,  not  to  want  of  mental 
ability,  but  to  enforced  ignorance  for  many  generations  ?  There  is  nothing  humiliating 
or  unreasonable  in  asking  for  State  aid  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  our  educational 
resources.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  State  that  our  youths  are  edusated,  and  the  prin- 
ciple has  long  ago  been  conceded  and  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  claims  of  Wales  are  equally  strong,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  expedient  to  Ignore 
them.  

Rev.  E.  0.  Phillips,  Chancellor  and  Canon  Residentiary  of 

St.  David's  Cathedral. 

I  HEARTILY  endorse  the  remark  of  the  last  speaker,  that  though  we  have  been  re- 
proached because  so  few  Welshmen  have  come  to  the  front  and  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  various  walks  of  life,  it  is  more  fairly  a  matter  for  surprise,  wonder,  and 
admiration,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labour,  that  so  many  have 
done  so.  While  there  exists  a  special  need  for  extending  education  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Principality,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  find  that  need  so  generally  acknowledged, 
and  that  there  is  great  likelihood  that  the  remedy  will  at  no  distant  time  be  supplied. 
One  thing  that  has  strikingly  opened  our  eyes  on  the  subject  is  the  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  throughout  the  whole  country.  I  am  thankful  myself  for  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  though  I  think  I  could  improve  it  a  littie.  So  long 
as  the  Scriptures  are  taught  in  Board  Schools,  I  look  upon  them  not  as  antagonistic, 
but  as  supplementary  to  National  Schools  and  to  wholesome  education ;  but  I  insist, 
with  all  my  force,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  them.  If  that  is  done,  they 
are  applying  the  text  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  this  morning;  ''Not  against  us,  but 
for  us."  The  great  need  of  education  in  this  country  certainly  exists  in  the  fewness 
and  weakness  of  its  middle-class  intermediate  schools.     The  Welsh  boys  are  poor,  and 
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cannot  afford  to  be  sent  a  long  distance  to  be  taken  in  as  boarders,  and  talent  lies  to  a 
large  extent  in  a  stratum  that  is  not  overburdened  with  wealth.     I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  well-conducted  grammar  schools  should  be  placed  here  and  there  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  population,  and  a  thorough  education 
should  be  given  in  them  by  two  or  three  masters  at  least.    I  would  have  these  schools 
inspected  annually  by  examiners  from  without,  appointed  by  a  board  of  education  or  a 
body  outside  the  schools,  and  I  would  insist  upon  every  one  of  the  schools,  whether 
they  receive  Grovemment  or  other  support,  being  examined,  whether  the  masters  wish 
it  or  not — ay,  and  whether  the  students  wish  it  or  not.    I  would  have  the  boys  taken 
in  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  drafted  out  at  about  fourteen,  or  continued  at  school 
till  sixteen  if  they  wish  it.     In  this  country,  I  mean  Wales,  boys  at  such  schools  as  1 
am  now  speaking  of,  who  have  their  way  to  make  in  the  world,  are  not  kept  at  school 
till  they  are  nineteen  or  twenty.     They  must,  as  a  rule,  take  something  in  hand  at 
fifteen,  and  we  want  them  to  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  ready  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  life 
at  that  age.     If  a  boy  is  kept  at  a  cheap  good  school,  with  plain  wholesome  diet  and 
minimum  terms — a  tine  quanon  in  this  Principality — ^froni  eight  to  fifteen,  and  does  his 
duty  there  by  honest  work,  he  will  be  well  trained  in  those  habits  of  thought  which 
will  fit  him  for  the  commencement  of  his  business  career.     For  those  who  wish  to  pass 
to  higher  education  I  would  have  such  schools  as  were  suggested  by  the  Principal  of  Jesus 
College,  and  if  the  parents  were  not  in  circumstances  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  in  the  higher  schools,  they  should  be  assisted  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Government    The  hard-  woiking  and  heavily -taxed  middle  class  has  just  as 
strong  a  claim  on  Government  supplementary  ud  towards  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  due  provision  therefor,  as  the  class  below  them,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
they,  as  ratepayers,  are  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  besides 
having  to  educate  their  own.     There  would  have  to  be  for  the  higher  schools  a  large 
and  strong  staff  of  highly-qualified  masters,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  or 
two  men,  however  gifted,  to  give  the  extended  education  desirable  for  youths  entering 
upon  so  many  different  pursuits  of  life.     I  would  have  the  best  and  most  promising 
boys  drafted  off  from  these  smaller  grammar  schools  to  the  higher,  and,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parents  were  such  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  for  their  education  in 
the  higher  schools,  I  would  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  boys  by  means  of  such  exhi- 
bitions as  would  carry  them  through  for  a  year  or  two.     If  a  higher  education  is  open 
to  all  at  ;f  40  a  year,  and  this  the  lowest  possible  level,  yet  what  good  is  it  to  me,  if  I  can 
only  afford  to  pay  ;f  10,  without  the  supplementary  help  of  an  exhibition  or  other 
extraneous  aid  ?     Besides  a  good  education  for  the  lower  stratum,  we  want  a  series  of 
graduated  schools  by  which  our  children  may  ascend,  stratum  by  stratum,  till  we  have 
a  network  of  educational  institutions  'throughout  the  country.     When  a  boy  leaves 
school  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  he  is  going  direct  to  the 
university.     Kot  one  in  ten  will  go  to  the  university ;  but  give  them  a  thorough  liberal 
education,  and  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  work  of  life,  to  enter  on  professional  study, 
or  any  commercial  pursuit  or  trade.     I  would  have  simUar  schools  for  girls.     I  think 
it  very  unfair  myself  that  the  education  of  girls  should  be  left  where  it  is.     We  ought 
to  raise  their  education  as  well  as,  and  to  the  same  level  as,  that  of  the  boys.     They  are 
their  sisters,  and  they  will  be  their  helpmates  through  life.   In  all  these  schools,  from  first 
to  last,  I  would  insist  upon  the  Scriptures  being  taught    We  are  Scripture  Christians  ' 
if  we  have  denominational  differences,  we  are  hand  in  hand  here.    I  am  quite  pre- 
pared here  to  allow  a  conscience  clause,  but  I  would  on  no  account  allow  any  of  these 
places  of  education  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  to  be  purely  and  simply  secular.     Purely 
secular  education  means  nothing  but  non- religious  education.    If  we  keep  out  from  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools  the  Scriptures  which  God  has  handed  down  to  us,  how  can 
we  call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation  f  Bible-loving,  Bible-reading  Wales  to  Lave  this  book 
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•excluded  from  tbe  educational  carriciilum  of  their  childreu  by  Christian  men  !     I  would 
net  allow  any  shirking  in  this  respect  To  permit  a  student  to  haye  a  Bible  in  the  room, 
and  to  say  that  the  t^Msher  may  teach  it  in  his  study,  I  call  a  pare  sham.    I  wish  to  see 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  set  down  as  part  of  the  curriculum.    It  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  chess  was  taught  in  a  school  merely  because  the  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  boys  into  his  room  and  teaching  it  there,  and  in  the  same  way  I  say  that  that 
is  not  school  teaching  of  the  Bible  which  is  given  out  of  the  school^  to  veil  imaginary 
worldly  expedients.    With  respect  to  a  Welsh  university,  I  maintain  that  we  do 
not  want  a  university  for  Wales  at  the  present  time.     More  than  ihat^  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  injury.     If  you  were  to  establish  a  university  for  Wales,  only  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  would  avail  themselves  of  it ;  the  upper  classes  would  not  send 
their  children  to  it.    If  those  M.P.'s  and  others  who  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
grant  from  Government  to  establish  a  Welsh  university  should  succeed,  would  they 
send  their  own  sons  to  it  ?    I  do  not  believe  it.    It  would  tend  more  and  more  to 
isolate  us,  who  are  isolated  too  much  ahready.     It  would  be  a  sad,  a  melancholy,  and  a 
serious  thing  indeed  if  the  homes  of  lesming  were  so  arranged  and  constituted  as  not 
to  be  the  meeting-places  and  the  resorts  of  all  classes  without  distinction.     Again,  I 
repeat,  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  upper  classes  would  send  their  sons  to 
the  Welsh  university,  if  unfortunately  one  were  established.     An  educational  insti- 
tntion  ought  to  be  a  democracy.    It  should  be  the  abode  and  resort  of  all  classes 
throughout  the  kingdom.    There  has  been  too  much  class  distinction  in  Wales,  as 
elsewhere.     Let  us  not,  for  goodness*  sake,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  continue  this  con- 
temptible and  unchristian  narrowness,  to  extend  it  to  our  places  of  education.    We 
constantly  hear  this  proposed  university  compared  with  the  Scotch,  but  the  Scotch 
universities  are  more  to  be  compared  with  the  large  English  public  schools  than  with 
tbe  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    I  grant  that  they  have  extended  them- 
selves more  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  community,  and  in  Scotland  have 
conferred  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  upon  a  greater  number  than  has  been 
the  case  in  Wales,  but  still  they  are  nothing  more  than  large  public  schools.     I  trust 
we  shall  be  unanimous  in  forwarding  a  general  advance  all  along  the  line  in  the 
establishment  of  good  sound  grammar  schools  and  one  or  two  higher-class  schools,  in 
addition  to  what  we  already  possess,  in  which  the  edooation  given  shall  be  of  the 
highest  order.     Let  us  so  train  our  youths  fpr  situations  in  life  to  which  it  may  please 
God  to  call  them,  step  by  step,  remembering  that  that  is  not  a  man's  situation  in  life 
in  which  he  is  bom,  but  that  which,  by  his  own  talent,  energy,  and  conduct,  and  God's 
providence,  he  may  attain,  or  to  which  by  negligence  and  misconduct  he  degrades 
himself.     For  their  earthly  and  heavenly  weal  let  us  instil  the  principles  of  religion  in 
their  hearts.    Do  not  let  us  build  up  the  characters  of  the  future  men  and  women  who 
will  occupy  our  places  when  we  are  gone  with  untempered  mortar.     Let  us  do  the 
one,  but  let  us  not  leave  the  other  undone.    Train  the  mind,  cultivate  the  intellect 
and  feeling,  but  do  not  neglect  the  heart    To  raise  human  nature  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  life,  you  must  instruct  the  whole  man,  not  a  part  of  him.     I  do  not  insist 
upon  the  teaching  of  a  distinctive  creed,  though  I  would  it  were  feasible,  with  all  my 
heart ;  but  I  do  say  that  in  this  Christian  country  the  Scriptures  should  be  taught, 
and  should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.    In  the  grammar  schools  and 
in  the  higher  schools  let  the  Bible  be  read,  or  the  Greek  Testament  be  in  the  schedule 
of  subjects  taught.    I  sincerely  hope  that  good  will  result  from  this  .discussion,  and 
that  we  may  all  join  together  to  establish  sound  middle-olass  schools  that  may  be  easy 
nf  access  f o  children  of  parents  of  limited  means,  and  so  help  forward  those  of  them 
who  may  desire  to  find  their  way  afterwards  to  one  of  the  universities.     In  any  case, 
let  them  go  out  into  the  world  from  our  schools  with  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Life  in 
thdr  memory  and  its  principles  in  their  hearts. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Ollivant,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Llandaff. 

Mb.  CHAiBHAy,  with  your  kind  pennisaion,  I  will  yenture  to  offer  a  few  romarkg  upoo 
the  very  important  subject  under  discussion.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  obsenrmtions 
that  I  may  be  induced  to  make  ?rill  not  be  altogether  popular  in  the  present  assembly ; 
but  in  the  excellent  address  you  heard  from  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  just  now,  you  were 
informed  that  the  Congress,  like  all  its  predecessors,  has  been  summoned,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  hearing  the  same  sentiments  expressed  by  one  person  after  anotiier, 
but  in  order  that  important  subjects  might  be  ventilated  by  hearing  the  different  senti' 
ments  which  might  occur  to  different  people.  With  this  feeling,  therefore,  I  shall 
express  my  own  opinions  with  boldness,  though  I  hope  with  courtesy.  And  although 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  an  alien  bishop  in  Wales,  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  belieyed  that, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  Wales,  anything  I  may  say 
will  be  the  result  of  the  heart's  conviction,  and  with  the  sincere  desire  of  truth  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Principality.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  higher  and  intermediate  education  in  Wales,  but,  ftom  what  I  have 
heard  to*day,  I  take  it  that  by  higher  education  in  Wales  is  meant  the  establishment  of 
a  university,  and  that  Wales  does  not  mean  the  Principality  at  large,  but  should  be 
understood  in  the  very  limited  sense  of  the  Welsh-speaking  people.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  matters,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  Welsh  university,  I  must  say 
I  think  that  is  altogether  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  is 
the  real  sentiment  of  the  two  speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  My  own  conviction  ia 
that  Wales  wants  not  a  university  at  this  moment,  and  I  lay  particular  stress  upon 
the  words  **at  this  moment,"  for  what  may  be  the  condition  of  Wales  in  ten,  twenty, 
or  forty  years,  I  cannot  tclL  But  in  my  opinion  the  establishment  of  a  aniversitj  in 
Wales  at  this  moment  would  be  a  very  great  mistake.  The  thing  that  is  wanted  in 
Wales  is  what  has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  just  spoken. 
We  want  institutions  which  will  prepare  yQung  men  for  going  to  the  universities,  in 
order  that  they  may  get  the  real  benefit  of  a  university  education.  It  is  of  no  use 
sending  a  man  to  the  university  unless  he  is  capable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction 
there  given.  It  is  no  use  having  a  large  number  of  lecture-rooms  or  a  large  staff  of 
well-educated  persons  as  teachers  unless  you  have  a  class  of  pupils  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  instruction  they  receive.  My  own  conviction  is  that  what  we  want  in  Wales  id 
either  a  greater  number  of  schools,  or  a  number  of  schools  established  upon  such  a  foot- 
ing as  to  draw  together  a  very  much  larger  class  of  persons  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
instruction  than  is  at  present  the  case.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  schools  in  Wales, 
since  my  knowledge  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Principality  began,  have  most  marvel- 
lously improved.  In  the  year  1828,  I  think  it  was,  the  late  Bishop  Jenkinson  did  Dr. 
Lewellin  and  myself  the  honour  of  sending  us  round  a  very  considerable  portion  of  hi» 
diocese  lor  the  purpose  of  examining  the  schools  which  had  hitherto  been  considered 
tlie  grammar  schools  of  the  country.  I  will  not  mention  names,  but  I  am  sure  several 
of  those  schools  were  in  the  very  worst  possible  condition.  During  the  whole  sixteen 
years  that  I  was  connected  with  St.  David's,  the  school  of  Ystrad  Meuiig,  which  la 
often  spoken  of  as  a  school  that  has  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the  southern  part  of 
the  Principality,  was  all  but  dead.  The  master  was  a  kind-hearted,  amiable  man,  one 
whom  you  would  welcome  as  your  friend,  but  who  as  a  schoolmaster  was  almost  worth- 
less. That  school  was  for  sixteen  years  entirely  thrown  away.  The  schools  are  now, 
I  am  thankful  to  acknowledge,  iu  a  very  different  condition,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
labour  under  very  great  difiiculties.  In  onler  to  get  good  schools  you  must  have  good 
schoolmasters,  and  to  have  good  schoolmasters  you  must  give  them  the  means  of  obtain* 
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iog  good  saUrias,  otherwiBe  they  will  certamly  turn  their  hacks  upon  the  school  or 
ooUege^  as  yoa  may  call  it,  and  go  somewhere  else.    If  yoa  find  that  the  school  fees  do 
not  yield  to  the  master  a  safficiently  good  income^,  some  means  or  other  must  be  pro- 
Tided  in  order  to  induce  Welsh  lads  to  come  to  the  schools,  otherwise,  good  as  the 
master  may  be  and  much  as  the  schools  are  improved,  the  education  of  the  country 
will  fail  mainly  from  the  want  of  pupils.    Another  point  to  which  I  should  wish  to 
call  attention  is  this.      In  my  opinion  a  university  is  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  defines 
]t  in  his  dictionaiy,  merely  a  scliool  where  all  arts  and  faculties  are  studied  and 
taogfaty  but,  as  I  maintain,  a  university,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  must  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.    It  must  be  univeraitcUf  not  only  ttudiorum  but  itudentium,  and  its 
•todents  must  be  brought  together  from  all  classes  of  society.     It  is  the  great  gloiy  of 
our  English  universities  that  they  do  bring  persons  from  all  classes  together,  from  the 
highest  nobleman  in  the  land  down  to  the  son  of  the  artisan  or  tradesman.     In  Wales 
as  it  at  present  exists  that  is  impossible,  and  I  maintain  that  the  social  condition  of 
Wales  at  this  moment  renders  the  existence  of  a  university  here  altogether  a  phan- 
tom.   Such  was  the  opinion  I  formed  after  having  been  sixteen  yeais  at  St.  David's 
Cdlege.  Now,  I  admit  that  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministt^  of  the  Church 
does  not  embrace  the  whole  comprehensiveness  of  this  subject,  for  you  want  men  to  be 
educated  not  merely  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  but  for  all  sorts  of  professions. 
But  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  who  have  the  other  professions  in  view  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  same  class  as  the  future  clergy.    In  my  very  first  charge  to  the  deigy 
of  the  Diooese  of  Llandaff,  I  placed  the  particular  view  directly  before  them  that  we 
wanted  better  educated  clergymen,  and  that  we  could  not  have  that  because  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  country.     It  appeared  to  me  tbat^  so  far  as  that  particular  part 
<xf  Wales  was  concerned — for  I  spoke  merely  of  what  fell  under  my  own  observation  in 
Oirdigan  and  the  neighbouring  places — ^Wales  was  very  much  in  the  same  condition 
that  England  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  about  the  time  when  her  great  public 
■ohools  were  fbunded,  when  children  were  taken  from  their  pareuts  at  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age  and  sent  to  Eton,  Winchester,  and  other  iustitutions  of  the  kind,  where 
they  were  boarded,  educated,  clothed,  and  provided  for  till  they  were  fit  to  go  to  the 
university. 

The  opinions  of  an  Englishman  as  to  the  social  condition  of  Wales  may  perhaps 
go  lor  very  little.  Let  me,  then,  quote  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  written  in 
1870:— 

"I  shall  briefly  dwell,*'  he  says,  ''upon  some  points  in  the  social  condition  of 
Wales.  In  a  country  comparatively  poor,  a  country  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  highut 
dan  is  comparatively  small.  The  upper  middle  daee  is  also,  I  imagine,  less  numerous 
in  proportion  than  in  England.  The  great  mate  of  the  people  of  Wales  belong  to  the 
classes  known  as  the  lower  middle  amd  working  cUueet,  composed  of  the  small  farmers, 
•mall  shopkeepers,  artisans,  quarrymen,  colliers,  miners,  shepherds,  and  labourers. 
These  two  classes"  (ie.,  the  lower  middle  and  working  classes)  "  are  socially  and  poli- 
tically powerfrd  enough  to  outvote  all  other  classes  in  Wales.  To  these  ohunes^  m 
forming  the  m«n  body  of  the  population,  the  Church  is  bound  to  devote  her  main 
exertions.*'  If  such  is  the  social  condition  of  the  Principality,  I  cannot  think  that  it 
ia  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  a  university. 
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The  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Aberdake. 

Ikstbad  of  the  allowance  of  ten  minutes,  which  is  all  that  I  have  for  dealing 
with  this  important  qoeetion,  I  only  wish  I  had  at  least  ten  minates  to  give  to  each 
of  the  speakers  who  hare  preceded  me,  and  especially  I  would  desire  a  double  allow- 
ance  for  the  most  suggestive  and  admirable  speech  of  my  friend  the  Principal  of  Jet  as 
College  ;  for,  believe  me,  I  speak  as  one  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  every  department  of 
Welsh  education,  and  I  feel  that  if  the  course  he  has  chalked  out  were  pursued,  Wales 
would  in  a  short  time  be  covered  with  a  network  of  educational  institutions  such  as 
she  now  looks  upon  with  distant  and  almost-despairing  hope.  I  have  only  time  just  to 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  question,  and  indicate  some  points  on  which  I  agree  and  some  in 
which  I  disagree  with  the  preceding  speakers.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  from  every  speaker 
much  in  which  I  agree  and  much  from  which  I  did  not  wholly  disagree.  I  agree  with 
the  Principal  of  Jesus  College  that  an  enormous  stride  would  be  made  if  we  could  so 
impose  an  elementary  education  as  would  make  it  the  means  of  helping  boys  on  to 
scholarships  in  better  schools.  That  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  to  it  is  due  a  lai^ge 
portion  of  the  success  of  education  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  I  agree  with  ihe 
Principal,  also,  in  thinking  that  even  with  our  present  means  a  better  application  of 
our  endowments  would  be  productive  of  most  fruitful  consequences.  I  also  agree 
with  those  who  lament  the  inadequacy  of  those  endowments.  But  what  does  that 
mean  f  Not  that  Parliament  has  been  more  generous  to  England  than  to  Wales,  bat 
that  in  England  there  have  been  a  number  of  benefactors  of  the  poorer  daases,  the 
extent  of  whose  gifts  has  far  out-done  the  generosity  of  Wales,  which  may  be  due  to 
the  past  poverty  of  Wales.  But  when  I  hear  a  reverend  gentleman  denounce  the 
rich  manufacturers  and  owners  of  property  in  Wales  for  not  having  recently  done 
what  was  largely  done  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  I  may 
remind  him  that  it  was  a  question  until  recently  whether  endowments  were  not  much 
inore  mischievous  than  useful,  whether  a  man  might  not  lay  out  money  better  than  in 
eudo?rments  which  have  been  so  largely  abused.  One  of  the  wisest  Englishmen,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  Frenchmen — I  speak  of  Adam  Smith  and  Tui^ot — were  not 
satisfied  that,  in  spite  of  some  special  good  admitted  to  be  derived  from  them,  tbew 
countries  would  be  better  without  these  endowments  than  with  them.  Our  ancestors 
some  centuries  ago  were  full  of  hope  for  the  good  results  of  the  endowments  they  created, 
but  that  hope  was  to  a  great  extent  defeated  by  the  negligence  of  trustees.  Show  us 
that  endowments  will  be  usefully  applied,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  generosity  will  be 
found.  The  sum  of  ;f  50,000  has  been  already  subscribed  for  the  College  of  Aberystwitb, 
and  a  great  portion  of  that  has  come  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  countiy.  I  think 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  improving  our  existing  schools  for  middle-class  education, 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Principal  of  Jesus  College  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  our  endowments  should  be  applied  in  enabling  boys  to  remain  at  the 
improved  grammar  schools,  which  we  hope  to  see  extended  all  over  the  country. 
That  will  be  the  most  fruitful  and  just  system  of  endowment.  I  come  now  to  the 
other  part  of  the  question,  that  which  relates  to  higher  education.  We  have  heard 
from  various  speakers  denunciations  of  what  is  called  the  University  College  of  Wales. 
Let  me  correct  the  statement  of  Chancellor  Phillips  that  a  demand  was  made  for 
assistance  to  found  a  university  in  Wales.  No  such  demand  has  ever  been  made, 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  see  it  made.  I  have  always  disagreed  with  my  excellent  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  his  opinion  that  we  are  ripe  for  a  university,  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  Government,  acting  upon  the  principles  that  now  exist,  would  grant  a 
charter  for  such  a  university,  however  desirable  it  may  be  thought  hereafter.  When 
we  come  to  the  question  whether  a  college  imparting  a  higher  education,  such  as  is 
given  in  similar  institutions  in  England  and  Scotknd,  is  or  is  not  desirable  in  Wales, 
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then  I  grapple  with  the  Chancellor,  the  Biahop,  and  everybody  who  is  prepared  to 
-maintain  that  it  is  not. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 

I  never  denied  that  it  was. 

Lord  Aberdare. 

llie  speech  of  the  Bishop  certainly  conveyed  to  me,  as  I  think  it  must  have  con- 
veyed to  the  whole  audience,  the  impression,  that  in  his  opinion  we  have  been  pi«- 
mature  in  founding  the  College  at  Aberystwith. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

No,  pardon  me. 

Lord  Aberdare. 

I  agree  that  there  is  much  greater  advantage  in  establishing  schools  than  a 
college,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  foundation  of  that  college  has  given 
a  prodigious  impetus  to  education.  The  defects  we  lament  are  mainly  due  to 
the  miserable  inadequacy  of  middle-class  education  in  Wales.  That  question  has 
become  now  one,  not  merely  of  provincial,  but  of  national  importance,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  no  more  useful  stimulus  could  be  given  to  middle-class  education  in 
Wales  than  by  the  establishment  of  that  college.  Chancellor  Phillips  thinks  that  the 
college  should  have  been  denominational,  with  a  conscience  clause.  How  £Etr  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  people  of  Wales  I  do  not  know.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
^icoeptable  to  many  in  this  room.  But  when  we  consider  the  character  of  Wales,  and 
who  are  the  persons  whose  education  is  to  be  supplied,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the 
proposal  to  found  another  Church  college,  with  a  conscience  clause,  either  at  Abery- 
stwith or  at  Swansea,  would  be  the  best  way  of  preventing  anything  like  national 
support  of  such  a  scheme  for  higher  education.  In  fact,  the  thing  is  impossible. 
Whether  a  laiger  development  might  not  have  been  given  to  existing  colleges  founded 
upon  such  a  system  is  another  question.  A  college  for  clergy  at  Lampeter  and  another 
at  Aberystwith  with  a  conscienoe  clause,  and  two  others  for  the  rest  of  Wales,  might 
have  supplied  and  entitled  us  in  course  of  time  to  apply  for  the  charter  which  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  so  much  desires.  I  think  no  advantage  is  got  from  unity  of 
-opinion  in  these  discussions.  We  want  collision — variety  of  opinion — and  I  am  here 
to  maintain  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done,  far  more  than  some  people  think,  by  use- 
fully applying  our  present  endowments.  One  word  about  Jesus  College.  You  must 
not  ask  too  much.  The  greater  part  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  have  thrown  open  their 
•endowments  to  the  public.  You  want  to  keep  Jesus  College  for  the  Welsh.  If  you  do, 
believe  me  that  Jesus  College  in  the  future  will  be  in  an  inferior  position,  which  I 
should  greatly  regret.  Bishop  Copleston  was  a  Devonshire  man.  He  threw  open  the 
feUowships  of  Oriel  which  were  for  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  we  have  never  heard  that 
«ither  Devon  or  Cornwall  suffered  from  it;  but  the  reputation  of  the  college  was 
immensely  improved. 

The  Chairman. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  wishes  to  say  a  word  in  explanation,  and  that,  I  believe,  is 
strictly  Farliamentai-y. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

I  beg  to  say,  not  in  explanation,  but  in  distinct  disavowal,  that  I  had  not  the 
College  of  Aberystwith  in  my  thoughts  in  the  slightest  de£ree  when  I  snoke,  and  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  observation  upon  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
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I  SHOULD  BCAi-oely  have  luul  confidence  to  ask  permission  to  say  a  few  words  at  this 
meeting,  were  it  not  for  the  very  judicioas  and  kindly  remarks  addressed  to  the  large 
assembly  in  the  Music  Hall  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David^s.     He  reminded  you  that  in 
meetings  of  this  kind  it  is  better  to  meet  your  adversary  face  to  face ;  and  he  told  us 
also  that  when  we  came  to  speak  together  with  the  courtesy  of  English  gentlemen,  it 
might  happen  that  those  differences  which  before  appeared  so  great  might  dwindle 
into  insignificance.    The  subject  under  discussion  is  one  which  deeply  interests  me,  and 
I  only  came  here  because  I  thought  I  might'add  one  or  two  words  which  might  be  of 
value.     Much  has  been  said  about  education  in  Scotland.    J  was  bom  and  bred  in  a 
Scotch  university  town.    It  is  no  larger  than  Swansea,  but  it  enjoyB  a  university  in 
which  1000  young  men  are  educated  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  higher  education. 
Scotland  has  also  had  for  centuries  her  national  schools,  which  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  what  is  now  the  elementaiy  standard  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  result  is  that 
at  this  moment  there  are  3000  young  men  enjoying  in  Aberdeen  the  advantages  of 
intermediate  education — I  mean  an  education  which  consists  of  a  preparatory  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  for  the  higher  education  of  the  universify. 
Coming  from  a  town  such  as  this,  and  having  lived  in  Wales  for  the  last  two  years 
seeing  what  an  intelligent  man  must  see,  and  hearing  to-day  from  those  who  have 
spoken  so  admirably,  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  education  in  Wales,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  say  that  I  do  not  regret  having  written  the  few  words  I  did  to  the  "  Times.*' 
I  have  to  provide  machinery  for  the  education  of  1600  ohUdren.     We  have  intelligeDt 
Welsh  boys  in  the  school,  none  better,  and  my  regret  is  to  know  that  they  are  without 
a  chance  of  bettering  themselves.     That  being  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it 
egotistical  on  my  part  when  I  tell  you  that  some  months  ago  I  ofiered  a  scholarship 
of  £^0  to  enable  the  best  boy  from  the  Cwmavon  schools  to  go  to  Llandovery  College. 
I  asked  the  examiner  to  pick  out  the  best  boy,  but  the  report  was,  that  the  boy  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  was  totally  unfit  to  go  to  Llandoveiy,  that  unless  I  gaTe 
him  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  education,  he  would  hardly  be  treated  there  with 
the  respect  I  should  like  to  see.    What  is  wanted  is  better  education  provided  at  6d. 
or  9d.  a  week«  giving  a  higher  class  of  education  than  the  elementary  schools.    I  have 
had  to  find  a  private  tutor  for  the  boy  and  keep  him  for  a  year,  till  he  is  fit  to  go  to 
Llandovery.    What  Wales  wants  is  a  better  class  of  schools,  to  prepare  boys  for  your 
admirable  grammar  schools.    You  do  not  want  to  go  to  Parliament  yet  for  a  large 
grant  for  a  university.     Wales  is  not  fit  at  present  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
great  university.     Tou  have  Oxford  and  Cambridge  open  to  you,  and  what  is  wanted 
is  a  determined  effort  to  found  schools  whe''®  a  better  class  of  education  can  be  had 
than  is  to  be  obtained  in  elementary  schools.     Until  this  is  done,  I  do  not  thbk  yon  will 
have  made  material  progress. 


Mr.  C.  Marshall  Griffith,  Q.C.,  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  in  Cardiganshire. 

I  WIBH  in  a  veiy  few  words  to  state  my  opinions  on  this  great  question.  I  must  sav 
although  I  am  surprised,  I  am  yet  rejoiced  to  find  the  uniformity  of  opinion,  both  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  that  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  a  Welsh  uni« 
versity.  '  1  am  grateful  to  Lord  Aberdare  for  having  stated  so  distinctly  his  opinion 
to  tbat  effect  There  has  grown  up  a  wide-spread  notion  that  the  object  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  College  of  Aberystwith  was  to  secure  a  universit}-  for  themselTes— to 
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arrogate  to  themselves  the  position  of  a  university  for  Wales,  and  to  supersede  and 
obscure  other  colleges  which  had  a  greater  claim  to  a  university  of  such  magnitude. 
But  I  entirely  agree  with  one   of  the  speakers  that  we  should  be  grateful  to  the 
promoten  of  Aberystwith  College  for  having  awakened  the  diocese  to  the  necessity 
tor  higher  education.     The  result  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  introduced 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  in  the  chair  has  been  learnt.     I  have  been  perfectly 
coDvinced  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  Grovemment  will  pass  by  with  contempt  an 
application  to  assist  the  higher  education  of  Wales.    The  difficulty  we  have  to  deal 
with  is  that  our  English  friends  do  not  know  our  wants.     I  am  quite  convinced  that 
thst  is  the  ease  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  when  questions  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  Principality  are  brought  forward,  they  come  upon  the  House  with 
sarprise.     But  for  that,  I  do  not  believe  that  so  able  and  industrious  a  minister  as 
Lord  George  Hamilton  would  meet  our  claims  as  he  did  the  other  day.     I  quite  agree 
with  the  Principal  of  Jesus  College  that  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  improve  our 
schools ;  but  he  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  could  not  agree  with  his  proposal 
to  open  certain  of  the  foundations  of  Jesus  College.     And  I  will  tell  you  the  reason. 
It  is  because  at  present  and  until  you  improve  your  schools,  until  you  have  got  a 
generation  of  boys  fit  to  compete  with  English  boys,  it  is  no  use  to  say  to  them  "you 
can  compete  for  open  soholanhipe."    They  would  have  no  chance  against  those  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  in  English  schools.     But  by  all  means 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Principal  of  Jesus  College.   Accept  with  gratitude  anything 
Jestts  College  offers  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  schools  in  Wales,  and  I  look 
forward  in  a  few  years  to  a  body  of  youths  being  sent  up  from  your  endowed  schools 
who  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers.    Welsh  boys,  as  a  rule,  are  quite 
equal  in  intelligence  and  natural  ability  to  Scotch  and  Irish  boys,  but  have  not  yet  had 
the  same  means  of  education  in  endowed  schools.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  in  order  to  give  a  lad  higher  education,  it  is  necessary  to  send  him  to  the  univer- 
sity.   The  great  proportion  of  the  clever  and  studious  Welsh  lads  will  never  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  university  education.     They  will  have  to  go  into  business  early 
in  life,  and  will  not  have  time  to  go  to  a  university.     The  endowed  schools  will  have 
to  supply  their  wants.     Give  them  the  best  education  that  can  be  given  to  lads  at  an 
early  age, — ^place  them  in  a  position  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  instruction 
afforded  at  endowed  schools, — then  to  pass,  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  into  the 
hij^er  schools,  and  enable  the  few  who  there  sufficiently  distinguish  themselves  to 
proceed  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  to  take  their  proper  place  there. 


The  Chairman. 

OuB  time  has  now  run  out,  but  before  the  meeting  absolutely  breaks  up,  allow 
me  to  express  the  very  great  satisEftction  which  I — ^having  interested  myself  very 
much  in  this  matter — ^feel  at  the  large  attendance  here  to-day,  which  evidences  the 
great  interest  felt  by  those  who  are  attending  this  Congress  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. As  one  who  has  been  charged  with  the  conduct  of  this  question  in  Parliament, 
I  can  only  say  that  the  general  expression  of  opinion  which  has  fallen  from  those 
who  have  spoken  to-day,  will  enable  me  the  better  to  judge  of  the  course  to  pursue 
in  the  future.  My  own  views  and  opinions  are  wholly  unchanged  by  anything  that 
has  passed.  For  my  part  I  cannot  see  why  Wales  should  be  denied  a  university. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  you  will  go  in  regard  to  granting  degrees,  but  why  Wales 
ahoold  be  denied  a  university,  when  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  so  richly  endowed  in 
that  respect,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Improve  the  intermediate  education  if 
>oa  will.     I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 
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MUSIC  HALL,  TUESDAY  EVENING,  ^th  OCTOBER, 


The  Eight  Eeverend  the  President  took  the  Chair 

at  Seven  o'clock. 


THE  CAUSES  OF,  AND  REMEDY  FOR,  DISSENT : 

HOME  REUNION. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Nonconformity  is  of  remote  origin ;  from  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
men  speculated  for  themselves,  and  chose  private  paths.     Apart  from,  or 
beside  of,  the  king's  highway,  later,  the  Papal  Power,  thought  to  be  tlie 
^at  centre  of  unity,  proved  the  fertile  source  of  dissent.     The  Pope* 
wisely  allowed  men  to  think  much  for  themselves,  so  they  submitted  them 
to  the  general  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome ;  but  by  exempting  favoured 
corporations  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops,  they  laid  broad  and 
wide  the  foundations  of  disunion.     The  dissensions  between  the  regulars 
and  seculars  which  grew  out  of  this,  the  even  fiercer  discord  between  the 
various  orders  of  friars,  were  not  only  the  forerunners,  they  were  in  great 
measure  the  causes  of  the  subsequent  disputes  among  the  Protestants,. 
and  of  divisions  in  Reformed  Churches  at  the  Reformation ;  even  in  its 
earliest  infancy   constitutional   reform   was   repudiated   by   those  who 
counselled  revolutionary  destruction.     At  the  very  first  the  dark  shadow 
of   the  vestment   controversy  separated  Cranmer   and   Ridley,  zealous 
reformers,  from  Hooper,  who  would  not  be  a  bishop  if  he  must  wear 
dresses  which  reminded  him  of  the  priesthood  and  had  been  defiled  by 
Popery.     The  vesture  question,  then,  as  now,  was  connected  with  doctrinal 
difference  ;  and  doctrinal  difference  was  linked  arm  in  arm  with  political 
division  and  civil  discord.     AH  these  elements  of  strife  were  visible  in 
Edward's  reigu  ;  they  were  hushed  into  grim  repose  in  Mary's  ;  but  they 
burst  oat  in  their  fury  in  Elizabeth's.     Then,  their  well-defined  schools  of 
thought  struggled  for  supremacy.     Toleration  and  comprehension  were 
words  not  yet  formed  for  theologians  or  for  statesmen.     There  were  the 
Romanists  or  Romanisers,   opposed   to   Elizabeth's  succession   to  the 
crown,  denying  her  mother's  marriage  and  her  own  legitimacy;  there 
were  the  Puritans,  Calvinistic  in  theology,  Presbyterian  in  their  theory 
of  Church  government,  plain  even  to  meanness  in  dress  and  ceremonial, 
and  with  political  principles  gradually  developing  into  republicanism  > 
there  was  the  Church  party,  opposed  to  Romanism  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
yet  in  favour  of  a  solemn  ritual,  of  Episcopal  regimen,  of  primitive  CathoU- 
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city,  and  both  from  hereditary  loyalty  and  from  gratitude  for  the  Sovereign's 
countenance,  attached  to  the  succession  of  Elizabeth  and  to  the  crown  of 
England.  It  was  an  unhappy  consequence  of  all  this  that  Nonconformity, 
whether  Bomish  or  Protestant,  was  often  identified  with  disaffection  to 
the  Qovemment,  and  even  with  rebellion.  Each  party  from  the  first 
struggled,  not  for  equal  privileges,  but  for  sole  supremacy.  Though  both 
the  Romanists  and  the  Puritans  were  scandalised,  not  only  with  Henry's 
assertion  of  headship,  but  even  with  Elizabeth's  title  of  "Supreme  Governor," 
yet  all  believed  that  the  State  should  support  the  true  Church,  and  repress 
everything  schismatical  or  heretical.  Calvin  had  closely  connected  his 
own  Presbyterian  establishment  with  the  State  in  Geneva ;  and  was,  in 
fact,  dictator  both  in  faith  and  polity.  And  as  toleration  was  as  yet 
unknown,  whether  to  Bomanists  or  to  Protestants,  those  in  the  ascendant, 
be  they  who  they  might,  strove  rigorously  to  enforce  conformity  to  the 
principles  which  they  themselves  recognised  and  upheld.  So,  alas  ! 
throughout  Europe  the  State  used  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  united 
with  the  State  to  put  down  their  opponents,  religious  or  political,  or,  as 
was  mostly  the  case,  both  religious  and  political.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
defend  the  Church  party,  for  so  it  may  most  conveniently  be  called,  from 
charges  of  political  partizanship  or  of  religious  intolerance.  I  deeply 
deplore  the  existence  of  both  throughout  the  Reformation  history.  The 
greatest  blot  on  the  memory  of  almost  all  the  reformers,  here  and  abroad, 
was  their  too  easy  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  sovereigns  who  supported 
them  against  the  power  of  Rome.  Next  to  that  was  their  using,  when  in 
the  ascendant,  powers  under  which  they  had  suffered  when  themselves 
under  oppression  and  persecution.*  Still,  considering  that  the  Church 
party  could  wield  the  secular  power  during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  the  four  Stuarts,  that  the  Romanists  were  in  power  only 
during  Mary's,  and  the  Puritans  only  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  cannot  well 
be  denied  that  whilst  Romanism  and  Puritanism  left  no  stone  unturned, 
no  cruelty  untried,  during  their  short  pre-eminence,  the  Church  party 
committed  comparatively  few  atrocities  on  their  opponents,  if  at  least  we 
except  the  executions  of  the  Romanist  recusants  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
which  were  the  result  of  savage  penal  laws  against  treason,  aggravated  by 
the  Puritan  hatred  of  Papistry.  These  latter  were  indeed  the  most  inex- 
cusable of  all  the  severities  exercised  by  one  religious  party  on  another ; 
yet  they  are  not  justly  chargeable  on  the  English  Church,  which  never 
instigated  them,  but  on  the  laws,  or  the  terror  excited  by  treasonable  con- 
spiracies, and  on  the  fanatical  spirit  excited  among  the  populace. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  now  to  deplore  that  religious  differences 
were  always  aggravated  first  by  political  discord,  and  then  by  intolerance 
and  persecution.  There  came  a  Nemesis  in  time.  It  ever  comes  on  men 
and  nations  and  churches  and  sects.  The  Puritans  tore  down  the  Church 
and  the  throne,  and  in  their  turn  they  were  ejected  from  the  places  from 
which  they  had  ejected  others.  Thenceforward  Nonconformity  within  the 
Church  became  Dissent  without  it.  Next  the  High  Church  party,  faithful 
to  the  Stuarts,  fell  with  them.  Then  ensued  a  general  exhaustion,  after 
successive  victories  and  final  defeat.  The  Whigs  first,  and  the  Hanoverians 
afterwards,  discouraged  religious  zeal  of  every  name  and  shade.  The  long 
discord  gave  way,  as  was  but  natural,  to  cold  indifference,  and  then  to 
pronounced  infidelity.     What  life  remained  to  Christians,  whether  Church- 
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Qody  for  Christ,  for  Christian  souls,  must  soften  and  dispose  to  peace. 
And  if  men  have  on  them  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  accredited 
counsellors,  they  will  learn ;  and  two-thirds  of  our  intolerance  is  the 
result  of  ignorance.  Nine-tenths  even  of  our  educated  laymen  do  not 
know  the  alphabet  of  the  Churchman's  belief.  I  would  have  laymen  of 
all  classes  in  our  parochial  councils,  in  our  ruri-decanal  meetings,  in  our 
Diocesan  Conferences,  and  in  some  manner  or  other  associated  with  our 
Provincial  Convocations.  And  I  would  see  them  working  ten  times  more 
than  at  present  in  our  schools,  in  our  parishes,  and  in  our  mission-rooms. 
This  will  be  a  healing  measure  in  every  way,  and  we  cannot  see  it  too 
Boon. 

9.  Besides  lay  readers,  workers,  and  counsellors,  I  advocate  strongly 
the  enlisting  of  a  lower  order  of  clergy,  a  permanent  diaconate.  Thi» 
subject  is  to  be  discussed  hereafter.  I  merely  say  therefore  now  that, 
besides  the  other  uses  of  such  a  body,  they  would  have  this  one.  We 
love  the  zeal  and  energy  of  hundreds  of  men  in  the  middle  class,  who, 
because  they  cannot  find  scope  for  their  zeal  and  energy  in  the  Church, 
set  themselves  to  become  Dissenting  ministers.  You  cannot  retain  them 
unless  you  can  employ  them. 

10.  In  close  connection  with  this  employment  of  laymen  and  deacons, 
or  sub-deacons,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  encourage,  or  at  least  fully  to 
tolerate,  what  may  be  called  irregular  devotional  services.  Many  of  us 
love  the  regular  services  of  the  Church  better  than  all  besides  ;  but  there 
are  some  who  have  not  been  educated  up  to  them,  some  (and  the  Church 
is  bound  to  comprehend  such)  who  are  not  satisfied  with  them,  who 
crave  for  class  meetings  or  other  gatherings  for  social  prayer,  and  who 
cannot  feel  free  and  happy  without  them. 

11.  And  lastly  (though  I  could  add  many  more  heads  if  I  had  time), 
we  want  a  great  deal  more  missionary  or  evangelising  labour,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  we  want  our  Dissenting  brethren  to  know  that  we 
have  it.  The  parochial  system  has  done  wonders  for  England ;  but  we 
must  not  rest  upon  the  machinery  of  one  age  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
another.  England  may  perhaps  once  have  been  a  field  for  great  pastoral 
labour ;  it  is  now  a  great  mission-field,  half  filled  with  home  heathen. 
We  must  hunt  them  out  and  bring  them  back  to  Christ,  or  we  lose  them 
for  ever  for  us  and  for  Him.  The  Wesley  an  and  other  Methodist  bodies 
have  done  a  noble  evangelising  work.  Their  defect  is,  that  when  they 
have  brought  in  they  cannot  suflSciently  build  up.  The  Church,  if  it 
truly  girds  itself  to  its  work,  can  do  both.  It  can  send  out  to  the  high- 
ways or  the  hedges,  and  it  can  seat  the  wanderers  at  the  great  Qospel  feast 
in  the  wedding-garment  fit  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb.  In  God's  name, 
let  us  call  them  in  and  feed  them  there.  And  I  say  foreign  missions 
too,  we  want  a  great  deal  more  of  them.  England  is  marked  out  by 
Providence,  and  England's  Church  is  called  by  the  voice  of  God,  to  be  the 
greatest  missionary  nation  and  Church  that  has  ever  been.  Our  indo- 
lence, our  selfishness,  our  party  spirit  hinder  this.  Let  us  cast  them 
all  off,  and  we  can  convert  the  world.  And  I  know  by  personal  ex- 
perience that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  gather  round  us  and  conciliate  to 
us  those  who  unhappily  are  separated  from  us,  than  a  knowledge  that  wo 
are  zealounly  engaged  in  a  work  which  is  very  often  most  dear  to  them. 
The  Wesleyans  especially  believe  that  they  are  the   great  missionary 
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body  and  tliey  only.  If  they  could  see  and  know  tliat  the  Church  is 
labouring  hard  at  home  and  foreign  missions,  they  would  honour  her 
more  and  draw  nearer  to  her  bosom. 

In  fine,  let  us  try  by  Gktd's  help  to  make  the  Church,  which  He  has 
planted  here,  more  perfect  in  all  things,  in  truth,  in  purity,  in  peace. 
Then  she  will  speak  more  clearly,  will  satisfy  more  spiritual  wants,  and 
will  be  more  manifestly  the  messenger  of  Qod  to  men.  There  may  be 
little  hope  that  any  of  us  should  live  to  see  our  brethren  in  Christ  all 
dwelling  together  with  us  in  unity  ;  and  impatient  zeal  may  be  the  least 
likely  way  to  bring  about  what  is  so  earnestly  to  be  wished.  But  we 
may  yet  labour  for  it  and  with  patience  wait  for  it,  assured  that  it  is  the 
will  of  God  as  it  was  the  prayer  of  Christ ;  assured  too  that,  as  it  is  right 
in  itself,  so  would  it  be  the  most  powerful  argument  for  truth,  and  the 
surest  way  to  win  the  world  to  it. 
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By  '^  the  causes  of  Dissent,"  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  is  meant  on  this 
occasion  ''  the  causes  of  the  continiLance  of  Dissent  down  to  our  own 
time."  We  may  be  spared,  therefore,  any  historical  discussion  as  to  how 
Dissent  first  arose  in  this  country.  We  are  in  conference  here,  I  under- 
stand, for  a  distinctly  practical  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  Home  Re- 
TTNiON.  For  as  the  reconciliation  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  Messiah  is, 
one  day,  to  be  nothing  less  for  all  Christendom  than  "  life  from  the  dead," 
so  we  believe  that  the  reconciliation  of  our  alienated  brethren  to  the  Church 
of  their  forefathers,  will  be  for  our  whole  country  like  winter  breaking 
into  spring.  Both  events  at  present  look  equally  incredible.  Yet  one  of 
them  is  certain  :  why  should  the  other  seem  impossible  1  With  God's 
help  "  nothing  is  impossible." 

The  time  at  my  command  only  permits  me  to  point  out  two  of  the 
main  causes  of  persistent  Dissent,  and  to  submit  to  you  suggestions  for 
their  future  removal.  And  the  first  cause  that  I  would  speak  of  is,  the 
hereditary  feeling  of-  suspicion  and  dislike,  for  which  no  one  horn  and 
bred  in  Nonconformity  is  really  responsible.  It  is  a  legacy  of  alienation 
coming  down  from  past  times.  And  though  we  may  plead  it  ought  not  to 
remain,  now  that  the  whole  atmosphere  and  environment  have  changed, 
still  we  know  how  hard  it  is  to  transform  any  habit  which  has  become  a 
second  nature.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  either  sanguine  or  impatient. 
There  is  for  us  simply  one  thing  to  do  :  and  that  is,  to  confront  this  spirit 
of  alienation^  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  by  the  healing  spirit  of  Christ- 
like  kindness  aiid  conciliation.  The  removal  of  political  and  social 
offences,  the  redress  of  even  sentimental  grievances,  the  honest  endeavour 
to  find  common  ground,  the  smile  of  welcome,  the  hand  held  out, — how 
precious  are  all  these  little  efforts  of  brotherly  kindness  in  relaxing  the 
bondage  of  an  ancient  feud  !  They  are  like  the  loosing  of  successive 
knots  by  some  insignificant  mouse  which  releases  the  lion  at  last.  But 
you  will  say,  "  This  is  easy  in  politics  and  society  :  how  about  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  dissension )"     I  reply  by  an  appeal  to  yourselves.     Is  it 
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not  certain  that  there  is,  in  this  great  representative  Congress,  a  sincere 
and  brotherly  desire  to  remove  all  such  offences  and  to  heal  all  such  ani- 
mosities, 80  far  as  can  possibly  and  conscientiously  be  done  1  And  why 
then  should  you  doubt  that  in  the  Congregational  Union  about  to  as- 
semble next  week  at  Cardiff,  or  in  the  Wedeyan  Conference^  there  reigns 
among  Christian  men  the  like  spirit  of  frank  kindliness  and  conciliation  t 
Depend  upon  it,  we  Churchmen  have  no  monopoly  of  the  good  gifts  of 
God.  And  if  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  be  not  one  of  His  precious  gifts, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  read  my  Bible  wrong  all  the  days  of  my  life.  And  I 
am  not  alone  in  my  opinion ;  for  the  greatest  and  noblest  man  I  ever  saw 
— Bishop  Selwyn — so  acted  in  this  spirit,  that  a  venerable  Wesleyan  min- 
ister in  New  Zealand  wrote  thus :  "  I  venture  to  say  that  if  there  bad 
been  in  England  then  such  an  Episcopate  as  there  is  in  New  Zealand  nouf^ 
the  Wesleyans  would  not  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
separate  organisation."  This  behaviour  of  the  great  Bishop  was,  no  doubt, 
facilitated  by  his  work  lying  on  the  confines  of  heathenism.  Tliere,  amid 
violent  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness,  delicate  discriminations  of  colour 
seem  absurd.  And  perhaps  at  home  they  ought  to  seem  more  absurd  than 
they  do  in  half-heathen  England.  But  let  us  boldly  face  the  question. 
We  have  among  us  God's  good  spirit  of  conciliation :  have  we  as  yet  a 
suitable  framework,  a  sufficiently-prepared  Church  system,  by  which  we 
may  give  it  expression  and  effect  1  I  am  afraid  we  must  say.  Not  quite 
yet 

The  constant  complaint  of  Dissenters  is  that,  in  all  our  ecclesiastical 
ways,  we  are  far  too  stiff  and  inelastic.  They  allege  that  many  preci- 
ous spiritual  gifts  find  no  room  for  their  exercise  in  our  communion  \  that 
our  Prayer-Book  is  crowded  with  antiquated  and  misleading  phrases  ;  and 
that,  in  short,  ourselves,  our  rubrics,  and  our  Articles,  are  all  as  stiff  as 
iron.  And  they  attribute  it  to  the  circumstance  that  all  our  disciplinary 
arrangements  are  ^'  established  "  by  the  coercive  authority  of  the  State. 
Well;  but  then 'so  are  their  own  disciplinary  arrangements.  Strange 
as  it  may  sound,  if  the  Wesleyan  President  or  any  of  his  preachers 
denied  any  single  doctrine  contained  in  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons,  he  could 
be  removed  from  his  chapel  by  a  policeman.  If  he  wore  a  strange 
vestment  or  used  a  formulary  in  defiance  of  the  Legal  Hundred, 
he  would  be  deposed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  And  the  same  prin- 
-ciple,  of  course,  applies  to  the  Baptist,  the  Independent,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  every  other  denomination.  Stiffness,  therefore,  and  coercion  do 
not  (it  seems)  belong  to  us  alone.  It  is  all  a  question  of  degree.  ''  Estab- 
lishment " — ^that  is  (as  a  study  of  the  Statute  books  will  show),  simply  a 
legal  settlement  and  countenance  from  the  State — is  not  the  question. 
For  we  are  all  established — there  is  no  coercive  power  whatever  known 
in  this  country  but  that  of  the  State.  Every  jurisdiction  is  overshadowed 
by  the  Boyal  Supremacy ;  and  no  sword  is  drawn  on  any  man  in  this 
land  but  the  sword  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  No  :  ''  establishment " 
is  not  in  question ;  but  only  the  area  and  the  impact  of  its  influence. 
And  looking  to  the  swiftness  and  sharpness  of  its  incidence,  it  seems  to 
me  the  Dissenting  Ministry  suffers  far  more  from  its  establishment  by 
law  than  we  do.  For  I  am  told  a  Congregationalist  preacher  can  be 
legally  struck  off  the  roll,  without  appeal  and  without  redress — which  is 
.as  good  as  striking  off  his  head;  and  that  a  late  Wesleyan  President 
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boasted  how  it  cost  the  Bishop  ;^4ooo  to  crush  a  recalcitrant  clergyman^ 
while  it  only  cost  him  a  halfpenny  post-card.     I  should  not  like  myself 
to  live  under  that  system.     But  we  have  our  own  disadvantages ;  and, 
in  our  case,  it  is  the  area,  and  not  the  impact,  which  is  excessive.     The 
State  covers  and  petrifies  too  much  of  our  organisation.     And  though  we 
have  done  a  good  deal — have  disentangled  ourselves  from  coercive  church- 
rates,  have  resigned  to  her  the  duty  of  compulsory  education  and  the 
sanitary  guardianship  of  the  dead ;    and  though  we   have  covered  the 
country  with  church  guilds  in  lieu  of  conventicles,  have  revived  Ruri- 
decansd  Synods  which  are  free  from  State  control,  have  erected  almost 
everywhere  Diocesan  Conferences  also  free  from  State  control,  and  have 
breathed  fresh  life  into  our  cathedral  chapters  to  make  them  fit  instru- 
ments and  councils  for  the  Bishop — there  still  remains  something  to  be 
done.     And  that  is  to  consolidate  and  reform  our  aimbrous  Convocation 
into  something  like  a  "Triennial  Convention"  of  laity  and  Clergy,  aban- 
doning all  dreams  that  she  is  a  sort  of  Cinderella,  who  ought  to  be  invited 
with  her  two  sisters  to  Parliament,  and  so  enabling  it  to  adopt  from  time 
to  time  (as  other  societies  do)  the  mechanism  of  the  Church  to  the  work 
it  has  to  perform.    We  shall  then  know,  far  better  than  we  do  now,  what 
educated  Christian  laymen  think  on  Church  matters.     We  shall  have 
escaped  all  necessity  for  crude  and  hasty  Parliamentary  action.      We 
shall  have  relieved  our  prelates  from  an  isolation  so  onerous,  that  Lord 
Dartmouth  openly  declares  he  would  prefer  the  position  of  a  pointsman  at 
Clapham  Junction.    And,  what  is  of  higher  importance  than  all,  we  shall 
have  prepared  a  fitting  body  for  the  spirit  of  Christian  conciliation  to 
work   in,  have  paved  the  way  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  differences 
whenever  the  time  is  ripe  for  it,  and  have  enabled  the  Nonconformist 
societies  to  reclaim  their  footing  within  the  Church  of  their  forefathers, 
and  to  justify  the  words  of  the  great  German  statesman,  that  "  bodies  of 
men,  like  individuals,  are  easily  forgetful  of  past  enmities." 

The  only  other  "  cause  of  Dissent "  which  I  shall  mention  to-night 
is  a  far-reaching  one  and  difficult  to  deal  with.    It  is  the  theological  dogma 
of  the  invisibility  of  the  Church,     Now,  whether  this  be  one  of  the'eo?  post 
facto  theories,  of  which  St.  Jerome  speaks — whereby  the  sixteenth  century 
sought  to  justify  those  excesses  which  were  really  due  to  the  un-Christian 
violence  of  Rome — is  not  for  me  to  say.     At  any  rate,  "  de  non  apparen- 
tibus,  et  non  existentibus  eadem  lex."     An  invisible  Church,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  known  to  Qod  alone,  is  so  shadowy  and  impractical  a 
conception,  that  it  soon  comes  to  be  disregarded  altogether.    The  societies, 
which  have  formed  themselves  upon  this  area  of  a  common  cloud-land, 
soon  assume  the  name  of  "  Churches "  themselves.     And  then,  virtually 
i(fe  have  the  theory  tliat  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  indiferent  to  schism. 
The  practical  result  is  what  we  see  before  us — a  Christendom  cloven,  like 
a  glacier  on  a  descending  slope,  into  innumerable  and  impassable  cre- 
vasses ;  and  God's  kingdom  of  peace  and  unity  represented  to  mankind 
by  an  interlacing  and  competing  entanglement  of  brotherhoods,  covering 
the  same  ground,  and  striving  in  all  sincerity  to  do  the  same  work.     It 
was,  we  believe,  to  provide  a  remedy  against  so  sad  a  waste  of  power  that 
the  Spirit  of  holy  order,  working  among  God's  people,  elaborated  of  old 
the  beautiful  conception  of  confederated  dioceses  upon  the  common  area 
of  a  Catholic  Church.     And  this  conception,  once  fully  entertained,  is 
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80  potent  upon  the  human  imagination,  that,  in  presenting  it — as  in 
presenting  the  soul-converting  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  heart — we 
need  never  fear  to  let  it  work  by  its  own  power,  nay,  we  should  rather 
fear  lest  we  spoil  it  by  too  much  intermeddling.  And  if  so,  the  practical 
issue  is  plain.  The  best  remedy  for  an  erroneous  and  imperfect  theory  of 
Churchmanship  is  to  present  before  m&iCs  eyes^  in  perfect  umrhing  order^ 
tJie  true  theory  of  Churchmanship.  Such  a  method  of  controversy  has  a 
thousand  advantages.  It  calls  upon  ourselves,  not  others,  for  high  gifts 
of  mutual  conformity  and  denial  of  self-wilL  It  removes  the  danger  of 
pedantic  interference  and  of  controversial  exasperation.  It  enables  us  to 
mix  freely,  on  the  vast  platform  of  our  glorious  English  life,  with  all  our 
English  brothers,  and  our  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ones  too.  It  replies 
to  a  timid  over-centralism  by  the  spectacle  of  married  priests  daring  to 
rebuke  every  popular  vice.  It  replies  to  a  fretful  individualism  by  show- 
ing how  little  irksome  is  any  law  to  a  concurrent  and  obedient  mind.  It 
replies  to  narrow  scrupulosity,  terrified  at  every  corner  by  the  ghosts  of 
dead  superstitions,  by  setting  every  rite  and  custom  of  the  Church  aglow 
w  ith  living  and  intelligible  meanings.  And  it  replies  to  the  loud  claim  of 
intellectual  freedom,  by  showing  that  it  is  Churchmen  who  are,  above  all 
men,  intellectually  free  and  bold,  and  that  from  the  Church  proceed  great 
books  which  stir  the  world,  in  the  Church  arise  the  loveliest  developments 
of  ritual  and  music,  and  from  the  Church — in  spite  of  all  the  taunts  about 
her  bondage — ^issues  that  Pentecostal  fire  of  charitable,  sane,  and  con- 
structive thinking  which  alone  enkindles  mankind  with  energy  and  hope. 
Here  then  lies  the  true,  the  effective,  the  radical  remedy  for  the  spirit  of 
Nonconformity.  It  is  simply  the  presentation,  in  concrete  shape,  of  the 
lovely  spirit  of  Catholicity — tite  realisation,  so  far  a>s  human  infirmity 
will  allow,  of  the  glorious  ideal  of  the  Church. 

For  so,  it  may  be,  some  day  the  glacier  will  be  foimd  not  permanently 
crevassed  after  all.  The  infiltration  of  gentleness  and  charity  into  all  its 
little  rifts  may  cement  it  together  again.  And  whenever  its  steep  slope 
shall  have  been  got  over  and  forgotten,  it  may  be  found  closed  up  once 
more,  moving  forward  in  massive  unity,  healed  of  its  divisions — a  glorious 
and  majestic  work  of  home  beunion. 


Rev.  James  Wareing  Bardsley,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 

Surbiton,  Surrey. 

The  reader  of  the  last  paper  in  his  Barapton  Lectures  on  '*  Dissent  in 
Kelation  to  the  Church  of  England,"  in  the  eighth  lecture  has  given  some 
interesting  quotations  to  show  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  desire 
for  unity  has  sprung  up  among  the  various  Dissenting  communities.  The 
report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  July  1870, 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Home  Reunion,  and  the  existence  of  this 
society,  prove  that  many  members  of  the  Church  of  England  desire  to 
stand  in  an  attitude  of  conciliation  towards  the  Trinitarian  Nonconfor- 
mists of  this  country. 

They  believe,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Archer  Butler,  that  "  primi- 
tive Church  principles  are  not  inconsistent  with  universal  Christian  sym- 
pathy."    In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  wish  to  state  two  principles 
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-which  I  believe  we  must  adopt  if  we  are  in  any  measure  to  effect  the 
objects  of  the  Home  Reunion  Society. 

I.  That  ^'  the  Church  of  Christ  is  broader  than  the  Church  of  England, 
or  than  any  other  corporate  community ;  and  that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  must  exhibit  to  the  world  her  points  of  agree- 
ment with  those  who  hold  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  rather 
than  her  points  of  difference." 

Our  blessed  Lord  in  His  high-priestly  prayer,  recorded  in  St.  John  zvii., 
specially  pleads  for  the  unity  of  His  people.  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  Me  through  their  word  ; 
that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
tliey  also  may  be  one  in  Us."  How  are  the  Father  and  the  Son  one ) 
One  in  the  participation  of  one  Divine  essence,  one  in  the  possession  of 
4)ne  Divine  life.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  in  the  participation  of  one 
Divine  life.  But  this  unity — the  unity  of  the  faith,  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  the  unity  of  life,  the  union  of  mystical  membership  with  the 
Divine  Head — is  a  hidden  unity.     "  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

Hooker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  (book  ilL  chap,  i),  says  :  "  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  mystical  body,  because  the  mystery  of  their  con- 
junction is  altogether  removed  from  sense" 

Again,  *^  They  who  are  of  this  society  have  such  marks  and  notes  of 
distinction  as  are  not  object  unto  our  senses-only  unto  God,  who  seeth 
their  hearts  and  uuderstandeth  all  their  secret  cogitations — unto  Him 
only  they  are  clear  and  manifest."  Is  there  to  be  no  outward  manifesta- 
tion to  the  world  of  this  hidden  and  invisible  unity  ?  Again  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  interceding  Priest,  "  That  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us, 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  has  sent  Me."  He  speaks  of  a 
unity  of  which  the  world  must  take  cognisance.  If  there  be  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  there  must  be  a  visible  manifest  unity.  The  hidden  unity  is 
the  unity  of  faith,  the  visible  unity  is  the  unity  of  love.  If  there  be  the 
secret  sap  of  one  common  life,  flowing  from  one  common  root,  there  must 
be  the  manifest  fruits  of  one  common  love. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  demands  not  merely  as  an  instinctive 
emotion,  but  as  an  earnest  obligation  and  a  paramount  duty,  the  attitude 
of  mutual  conciliation  between  the  members  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
even  though  they  be  not  members  of  the  same  corporate  community. 

The  existence  of  the  Home  Reunion  Society,  which  desires  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  various  Protestant  communities  of  this  country, 
**  seeking  (in  the  first  place)  points  of  agreement  rather  than  points  of 
difference,"  carrying  on  her  negotiations,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  '^  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
unity,"  breathes  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  and  is  an  exhibition  to 
the  world  of  a  spirit  of  unity.  The  ultimate  object,  "  corporate  reunion," 
may  be  a  dream,  but  the  principle  which  I  have  just  enunciated  is  indis- 
pensable if  any  practical  results  are  to  issue  from  the  efforts  of  this 
Society. 

2.  ''  If  the  hopes  of  this  Society  are  in  any  measure  to  be  realised,  we 
must  stand  on  the  old  historic  position  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
reference  to  the  Church  of  Rpme." 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  corporate  reunion  with  the  Nonconformists 
of  this  country  is  the  attitude  of  a  large  section  in  our  Church  towards 
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the  Papacy.  In  the  proportion  yon  minimise  the  differences  between  the 
Anglican  and  Latin  Churches,  in  the  same  proportion  you  magnify  the 
differences  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  com- 
munities. To  profess  affinity  with  the  one  is  to  repudiate  an  allianoe 
with  the  other. 

Time  forbids  me  to  dwell  upon  great  ecclesiastical  facts  in  our  past 
history.  I  can  only  for  a  moment  or  two  refer  to  a  few  statements  of  the 
great  High  Churchmen  of  the  past  to  proye  that,  whilst  the  Church  of 
England  has  looked  upon  union  with  Bome  as  "practically  hopeless/' 
she  has  not  looked  upon  the  breach  between  herself  and  the  Protestant 
Churches  as  '*  irreparable." 

Bishop  Cosin  {AngL  CcUh.  Lib.,  Cosin's  Works^  vol.  iy.  p.  403),  when 
speaking  of  the  incorporation  of  ministers  of  the  French  Churches  into  the 
Church  of  England  without  re-ordination  (this  was  twelye  years  before  the 
Act  of  Uniformity),  adds  an  argument,  which  I  quote,  to  show  that  the 
highest  Churchmen  of  that  period  regarded  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Protestant  communitieflL  **  Ify'^ 
he  says,  "  upon  this  ground  (the  ground  of  Presbyterian  ordination)  we 
renounce  the  French,  we  must  for  the  same  reason  renounce  all  the  minis* 
ters  of  Qermany  besides,  and  then  what  will  become  of  the  Protestant 
party?" 

In  the  same  letter,  dated  Paris,  February  7,  1650,  when  writing  with 
reference  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  English  Churchmen 
abroad  at  the  hands  of  Protestant  ministers,  he  says,  "  Considering  there 
is  no  prohibition  of  our  Church  against  it  (as  there  is  against  our  com- 
municating with  the  Papists,  and  that  well-grounded  upon  the  Scriptures 
and  the  will  of  God),  I  do  not  but  see  that  both  you  may  (either  in  case  of 
necessity,  when  you  cannot  haye  the  sacrament  among  yourselyes,  or  in 
regard  of  declaring  your  unity  in  professing  the  same  religion,  which  you 
and  they  do)  go  otherwhiles  to  communicate  reyerently  with  them  of  the 
French  Church.''  Bishop  Cosin  recognised  that  in  the  French  Protestant 
Churches  the  sacraments  were  **  duly  administered  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  for  the  same.** 
In  the  same  letter  he  states  that  he  did  not  belieye  these  ministers  to  be 
so  *^  duly  and  rightly  ordained  as  by  Bishops  and  Prelates  of  the  Church." 
He  held  what  has  been  the  belief  of  the  great  authorities  of  the  Churdi 
of  England,  that  whilst  Episcopacy  is  the  primitiye  mode  of  Church 
goyemment,  whilst  it  is  necessary  to  the  bene  esse  of  a  church  it  is  not 
essential  to  its  esse  ;  whilst  requisite  to  the  per/ection  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  a  church.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  whilst  Episcopal 
ordination  was  the  condition  on  which  any  minister  had  the  cure  of  souls 
or  held  a  benefice  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  Act  contained  a  clause 
which  expressly  recognised  the  existence  of  other  Churches. 

I  quote  a  passage  from  Bishop  Vezey's  **  Life  of  Primate  Bramhall/' 
Ton  will  find  the  passage  in  a  note,  p.  407,  yoL  iii.,  of  Professor  Mosheim's 
*^  Institutes."  Bramhall  was  nominated  to  Armagh  immediately  after  the 
return  of  Charles,  and  was  the  highest  Church  authority  of  hia  day. 
When  the  benefices  were  called  at  the  yisitation,  some  ministers  had  only 
their  certificates  of  Presbyterian  ordination.  He  told  them  they  were  not 
legal  titles,  whereupon  the  question  arose,  **  Are  we  not  ministers  of  the 
Qospel  9 "    "I  dispute  not/'  said  Bramhall,  "  the  yalue  of  your  ordination. 
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nor  tbose  acts  you  have  exercised  by  virtue  of  it,  but  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider ourselves  as  a  National  Church,  united  by  law,  which,  among  other 
things,  takes  chief  care  to  prescribe  about  ordination."  Bramhall  required 
reordinatioii  on  the  ground  of  law,  but  he  did  not  dispute  the  validity  of 
their  ordera  To  use  the  words  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Andrews,  when 
comparing  Anglican  orders  with  those  of  the  French  Protestant  Church, 
''  Non  est  hoc  damnare  rem ;  melius  illi  aliquid  anteponere ''  (Angl.  Cath. 
Lib.  Edition  of  Andrews'  Posthumous  Works,  pp.  191,  211). 

Bishop  Cosin,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  recorded  his  desire  for 
communion  with  the  Protestant  Churches :  "  Always  in  my  mind  and 
affection,  I  unite  and  join  with  them,  which  I  desire  chiefly  understood 
of  Protestants  and  the  best  Reformed  Churches"  (vol.  v.  p.  527). 

I  can  only  give  one  quotation  from  a  school  of  the  present  day,  to  show 
the  attitude  of  that  school  towards  Protestant  Nonconformists.  A  writer 
in  "The  Church  and  the  World,"  1866,  p.  187,  says,  "The  Protestant 
bodies  in  Europe  form  no  portion  of  the  one  body,  because  they  have 
renounced  the  one  priesthood.  They  established  a  system  independent 
of  the  Church  external,  and  even  hostile  to  it,  consequently  they  have  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  participation  of  the  one  Spirit,  as  living  in  the 
Church  and  flowing  through  the  Sacraments,  which  are  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  one  body."  This  is  not  the  theology  of  the  Church  of 
England  1  This  is  not  the  interpretation  of  lier  great  ecclesiastical  acts  ! 
This  is  not  the  statement  of  the  19th  Article  I  This  is  not  the  voice 
of  her  greatest  divines  !  This  is  not  the  utterance  of  Convocation  1  This 
is  not,  I  trust,  the  spirit  of  the  Home  Reunion  Society.  If  these  words 
were  the  authoritative  statements  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  thoughts 
of  Home  Reunion  would  be  absolutely  hopeless. 

If  every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  had  acted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  the  clergy  of  his  province, 
with  reference  to  their  dealings  with  Protestant  Dissenters  in  their 
parishes  respecting  the  position  of  the  bbhops  in  relation  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  (Canl.  Doa  Ann.,  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  quoted  in  "Principles  at  Stake 
Essays,"  p.  29),  we  should  not  only  have  retained  thousands  whom  we 
have  lost,  but  we  should  have  incorporated  into  our  communion  a  large 
number  of  the  thoughtful  Nonconformists  of  this  country. 

The  fount  icUio7i8  of  this  cathedral  of  the  Church  of  England  were  laid 
in  apostolic  times.  For  centuries,  it  is  true,  her  windows  were  darkened  by 
ignorance  and  superstition.  They  were  re-opened  at  the  Reformation ;  and 
were  it  not  for  this  effort  again  to  close  the  light,  I  believe  that  thousands 
of  Protestant  Nonconformists  who  love  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  have  learned  to  regard  her  apostolic  government  They 
would  have  thronged  her  ancient  and  hallowed  aisles  j  within  her  walls 
they  would  have  offered  their  devotions  in  the  utterances  of  her  sublime 
liturgy,  and  within  her  sanctuary  they  would  have  worshipped  the  Father 
throuf^h  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  "the  Man  Christ 
Jesus." 

The  arms  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  wide  enough  to  embrace 
Rome  and  the  Protestant  communities  I  If  we  desire  Home  Reunion,  we 
must  approach  the  Nonconformists  of  this  country  from  the  old  historic 
lines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

As  I  take  my  seat  I  would  add,  that  the  subject  of  discussion  this 
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evening  must  lead  eyery  devout  mind  to  one  of  the  brightest  tbougbts 
of  the  eternal  future. 

Amidst  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  hammer  in  the  masons'  yards  of 
corporate  orthodox  communities,  the  building  of  the  temple  is  being 
accomplished.  There  we  have  the  noise  and  din  of  war,  the  harsh  words 
of  controversy,  alas!  that  we  should  have  them.  Amidst  it  all  the 
spiritual  temple  nears  her  completion.  The  hand  which  incorporates 
each  stone  into  the  temple,  which  so  silently  rises,  is  unseen ;  the  voice 
which  speaks  is  unheard  save  in  the  hearts  of  a  believing  people.  With 
St.  John  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  we  behold  it  complete.  Every  stone 
is  in  line  with  the  conier-stone,  at  once  the  foundation  of  its  structure 
and  its  centre  of  unity.  ''  The  city  lieth  four-square."  It  is  of  exact 
symmetry,  of  perfect  unity,  of  absolute  uniformity.  At  the  ''manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God  "  there  will  be  '*  corporate  reunion."  The  spiritual 
Israel  will  then  have  one  ecclesiastical  and  national  polity.  Until  then, 
like  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  we  stand  in  a  time  of  national  infidelity. 
Israel  and  Judah  were  divided,  but  realising  that  Israel  was  but  one 
in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  erected  an  altar  of 
twdve  stones  as  a  protest  against  division,  and  as  a  symbol  of  unity. 
If  in  this  spirit  we  earnestly  pray,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  come  down 
lis  fire  upon  our  altar,  and  the  moral  influence  of  Christianity  will  be  felt 
in  the  world.  We  must  not  compromise  any  principle  to  which  we  are 
pledged  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  compromise  a  prin- 
ciple to  conciliate  an  adversary,  is  to  destroy  the  true  spirit  of  unity ;  but 
it  is  our  happiness  to  belong  to  a  Church  which,  while  it  holds  a  strong 
obligation  to  a  particular  polity,  inculcates  by  her  history  and  in  her 
principles  and  prayers  a  general  law  of  Christian  love.  Let  this  Eirenicon 
go  forth  to  the  Trinitarian  Nonconformists  of  this  country ;  even  if  our 
hopes  of  corporate  reunion  should  fail,  the  Church  of  England,  which 
is  founded  on  apostolic  doctrine  and  holds  apostolic  government,  still 
breathes  the  apostolic  spirit  of  St.  Paul  when  he  prays,  ''  Qrace  be  with 
all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.    Amen." 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nblson. 

I  FEEL  myBelf  in  a  peculiar  position.  An  appointed  speaker  is  expected  to  answer  the 
papers  or  speakers  with  whom  he  may  disagree ;  but  hitherto  I  have  found  myself  in 
accord  with  what  has  been  advanced.  I  cordially  accepted  the  dictum  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  broader  even  than  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  last  speaker,  in  obedience  to  his  own  private  opinions,  began  to  limit  the 
great  principle  he  had  laid  down,  that  I  ventured  to  differ  fiom  him.  We  of  the  Home 
Beonion  Society  do  not  wish  to  unite  with  what  has  been  truly  called  Roman  error, 
but  we  do  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Boman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestant 
Nonconformists  who  wish  to  reform  themselves  as  we  have  reformed  ourselves,  still 
remaining  constant  to  the  true  apostolic  principles  which  we  hold  in  common.  The 
first  of  the  principles  on  which  any  scheme  for  reunion  should  be  based,  is  that  we 
riiould  never  forget  that»  both  as  a  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  as 
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the  Nationa]  Church  of  this  land,  our  duty  is  to  supply  the  legitimate  religions  wants 
•of  all  sections  and  classes  of  the  people.      Secondly,  we  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge our  own  shortcomings.    There  is  no  doubt  that  in  times  past  we  have  iden- 
tified ourselves  a  great  deal  too  much  with  one  class  to  the  neglect  of  others.    There 
have  been  occasions  for  the  Nonconformist  sneer  that  we  are  only  Churchmen  to 
please  others,  and  our  pewed  churches  witness  that  in  times  past  we  have  thought 
more  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay  than  of  the  poorer  brethren  who  are  outside.     We 
must  allow,  as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  done  (although  I  will  not  put  it  in  the 
«ame  words),  that  there  is  as  much  sectarian  ■  spirit  amongst  our  laity  and  clergy  as 
amongst  the  Nonconformists  themselves.    I  say  this  not  to  blame,  but  to  point  out  the 
^eat  faot»  that  it  is  very  hard  to  live  up  to  the  principle  of  that  brotherly  love  which  is 
the  real  root  of  all  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  We  must  allow,  too,  that  Uie  Church  has 
often  used  her  political  influence  in  a  wrong  way ;  and  with  the  Church,  as  with  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  if  a  wrong  use  is  made  of  the  influence  Gk>d  has  given,  punishment 
will  accrue.     It  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Nonconfoimity  in  Wales  originated  in  the  determined  policy  of  statesmen  to 
alienate  the  people  from  their  clergy.    The  clergy  and  the  people  were  Jacobites,  and 
for  political  purposes  clergy  who  were  alien  to  their  warm  feelings,  and  who  knew  not 
their  language,  were  sent  to  rule  over  them.     Happily  this  state  of  things  is  passing 
away.    God*s  Holy  Spirit  has  moved  the  Church  to  try  and  meet  the  aspirations  of 
all  classes  of  her  people ;  and  the  fact  that  they  have  now  in  the  Welsh  Church  such 
men  as  your  good  Bishop  in  the  chair,  and  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  is  a  proof  that,  as  far 
as  the  Church  is  concerned,  the  evil,  which  we  are  obliged  to  confess  existed  in  times 
past,  is  rapidly  passing  away.    The  third  essential  in  all  attempts  in  the  direction  of 
Beumon  is  to  hold  fast  to  primitive  teaching  and  practice.    It  is  necessary  because  we 
have  received  an  inheritance  firom  the  past — which  is  a  strength  to  the  Protestants  of 
this  country,  and  has  kept  them  sounder  than  the  •Protestants  of  the  Continent — and 
which  Nonconformists  and  the  Church  of  England,  both  before  and  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, have  held  in  common. 

In  the  face  of  these  past  mistakes  we  must  not  meet  the  Nonconformists  as  ene- 
mies. Church  and  Dissent  have  very  much  to  gain  by  combination  on  behalf  of  our 
■common  Christianity  in  these  critical  times.  We  possess  Orders,  Sacramental,  and 
Creeds  connecting  us  with  the  early  Apostolic  Church,  and  with  the  Christians  of  all 
ages  from  the  first  times  until  now.  The  Nonconformists  possess  a  discipline  which 
we  have  well-nigh  lost,  and  a  lay  organisation  which  we  are  beginning  to  search  after 
as  earnestly  as  themselves.  The  idea  of  a  Meeting-house,  when  first  established,  was 
a  gathering  where  men  of  the  lower  classes  could  help  in  their  own  way  to  build  up 
-each  other  into  a  true  temple  of  the  Lord ;  and  if  it  must  be  confessed  that  political 
feeUngs,  or  feelings  of  self-righteousness,  and  a  teaching  of  but  half  the  truth  have 
dominated  there,  we  must  bear  some  of  the  blame,  because  the  Church  did  not  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  meeting  the  feelings  of  her  people,  who  required  some  such  means 
for  helping  each  other  onward  in  the  spiritual  race.  With  regard  to  Keunion,  I  should 
be  content  to  rest  upon  Wesley's  rule — ^that  so  long  as  the  Nonconformists  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  Sacraments  at  the  hands  of  our  Apostolic  Ministry,  church  and 
chapel  need  not  be  opposing  forces,  but  may  be  used  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  as 
Joint  means  for  building  one  another  up  into  the  one  Body^of  ChrisU 


* 
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Rev.  Prebendary  W.  E.  Clark,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene^ 

Taunton. 

Thrbx  IB  only  one  thing,  and  that  not  of  muoh  importance,  as  to  which  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord.  I  do  not  agree  that  the  Church  of  England  makes  more  of  the 
richer  members  of  her  congregations  than  the  Nonconformists  do.  My  own  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  Xon* 
conformists ;  but  they  must  live,  and  must  get  money  from  the  richer  of  their  flocks  to- 
live,  and  they  must  in  some  way  acknowledge  the  gifts  and  the  giver.  I  do  not  blame 
them,  but  it  is  so.  The  Church  is  not  under  the  same  necessity  ;  but  there  is  a  fault 
which  may  be  charged  against  her,  and  that  is,  that  while  she  is  hand  and  glove  with  the 
rich  and  subsidises  the  poor,  she  neglects  the  middle  classes.  That  is  the  great  £ault 
of  the  Church,  and  the  reverse  of  that  is  the  great  strength  of  Dissent,  The  Noncon- 
formists have  no  great  hold  either  upon  the  poor  or  upon  the  upper  classes,  but  their 
strong  hold  is  upon  the  middle  classes.  It  was  the  remark  of  Lord  Coleridge  that  it 
would  be  an  evil  day  for  the  Church  of  England  when  she  retained  the  country 
parishes  and  lost  the  middle  classes  in  the  towns ;  and  her  work  now  is  to  gain  back  by 
Christian  sympathy  and  friendly  consideration  that  great  and  powerful  class.  If  we 
look  at  the  great  organised  religious  bodies  of  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  we 
feel  that  the  prospects  of  reunion  are  not  great,  but  there  is  a  general  admission  that 
union  is  not  inculcated  in  the  Gospel  by  the  proclamation  of  shibboleths,  but  baaed 
upon  the  love  of  God  to  man.  If  that  is  the  Gospel,  we  may  rejoice  that,  whether  for 
love  or  for  contention,  the  Grospel  is  preached  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Gospel 
is  preached  without  producing  desires  for  peace  and  union.  People  are  beginning  to 
see  that  the  war  against  scepticism  and  infidelity  is  hindered  more  by  divisions 
amongst  Christians  than  by  any  other  single  element ;  and  when  men  begin  to  think 
that  union  is  desirable,  and  disunion  a  rending  of  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  and 
grievous  to  His  Spirit,  then  the  cause  of  union  will  have  entered  upon  a  more  hopeful 
phase.  Again,  there  is  another  consideration.  We  are  in  danger  of  confessing  our 
own  faults  a  little  too  much, — I  ought  rather  to  say  confessing  the  faults  of  our  fathers^ 
and  lauding  our  own  virtues.  If  we  now  are  doing  the  work  better  than  our  fore- 
fathers, — if  we  understand  better  what  are  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  avoid  the  rocks 
on  which  they  struck, — we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  His  guidance, 
and  not  make  a  cheap  confession  of  the  faults  of  our  forefathers.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  alluded  to  the  past  misunderstandings  of  both  parties.  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  in  these  days  many  of  the  objections  against  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  passing  away.  The  Dissenters  know  that  when  we  speak  of 
"  baptismal  regeneration"  we  do  not  mean  baptismal  conversion,  but  admit  that  the 
baptized  man  or  woman  needs  regeneration ;  though  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept 
their  phraseology,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  the  average  Noncon- 
formist and  the  average  Churchman.  Their  objections  to  our  Church  government  are 
also  passing  away.  What  does  the  Congregational  Union  mean  f  It  has  no  legislative 
power  over  those  congregations ;  but  it  has  a  great  moral  influence,  and  it  is  a  con- 
fession that  the  independent  principle  b  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  some  episcopacy^ 
although  they  do  not  think  that  our  Church  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  episco- 
pate of  the  earlier  ages.  It  is  better,  however,  to  restrict  what  we  say  to  what  we 
have  to  do. .  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  sinking  our  own  principles.  By  doing 
that  we  na'J  g^t  the  Nonconformists  to  flock  to  hear  our  sermons,  but  we  shall  not 
gain  their  respect.  We  must  stand  steadfastly  by  our  three  orders  of  the  ministry  and 
the  grate  df  the  Sacraments.     I  am  certain  that  if  the  Nonconformists  are  ever  drawn 
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to  the  Church  of  Eugiand,  Episcopacy  will  be  the  principle  of  unity,  and  that  it  is  hope* 
less  to  expect  to  establish  reunion  on  any  other  basis.  We  believe  the  Ohurch  to  be 
founded  on  Christ,  but  the  principle  of  unity  is  founded  on  the  Episcopate.  I  do  not 
beliere  that  by  giving  up  this  principle  one  Dissenter  will  be  brought  into  the  Church 
of  England.  "In  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird**'  Therefore  do  not 
try  to  unsettle  their  faith.  We  may,  however,  concede  that  much  good  has  been  done 
by  the  Nonconformists.  We  may  even  concede,  further,  that  the  great  mass  of  their 
teaching  is  the  great  mass  of  our  teaching,  that  our  belief  fits  into  their  belief,  and  that 
instead  of  contradicting,  it  harmonises  and  perfects  that  which  they  have  been  taught 
from  childhood.  The  Dissenters  of  this  day  have  not  left  the  Church ;  they  have  been 
brought  up  from  infancy  in  their  several  communities,  and  we  wish  them  to  feel  that, 
while  they  will  lose  no  good  thing  they  have  been  taught  in  the  past,  they  would  gain 
much  by  the  blessing  of  present  reunion. 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Kennion,  Rector  of  Acle,  Norfolk. 

Thib  afternoon  we  were  called  on  to  consider  the  Churches  "marching  orders,"  her 
missionary  work.  We  are  this  evening  to  consider  one  of  her  ** standing  orders." 
In  that  inimitable  old  work  of  Gumall  on  the  Christian  Armour,  he  says  that  the 
word  "itand"  (Eph.  vi.  14),  is  a  word  of  military  discipline,  implying  that  in  the 
Church,  as  in  an  army,  there  should  be  order  and  unity.  But  we  will  go  to  a  higher 
authority.  St.  Paul  himself  gives  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  and  to  us  the  Church's 
"  standing  order "  in  these  express  words:  ''I  beseech  you  .  .  .  that  ye  all  speak 
the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you  ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly 
joined  together,"  &c. 

But  if  this  is  a  standing  order  of  the  Church,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
divisions  which  we  find  among  us,  men  saying  "I  am  of  Paul"  and  '*I  am  of 
ApoUos  **  T  One  reason  is  that  Satan,  seeing  that  if  all  Christians  were  united  they 
would  soon  pull  his  house  about  his  ears,  tempts  them  to  quarrel  with  one  another. 
A  second  reason  is  that  we  can  see  others'  faults  better  than  our  own,  and  think  we 
have  good  ground  for  separation  when  we  have  not.  A  third  is  that  we  are  so  used 
to  divisions  that  we  do  not  see  the  tremendous  loss  we  incur  by  them.  To  this  I  will 
refer  presently.  The  fourth  view  I  shall  mention  is  that  we  are  apt  to  take  partial 
and  erroneous  views  of  the  word  **  Church."  No  doubt  it  has  many  meanings,  and 
we  may  lawfully  use  it  in  different  senses.  We  of  the  Church  of  England  naturally 
speak  of  "Church  "  as  against  "Dissent."  But  on  this  occsbion  the  question  is  how 
all  who  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  united  together ;  and  so  we  must 
take  a  laiger  view  of  the  word  "Church."  But  some  think  of  it  only  as  a  visible 
oiganisation  ;  others  think  only  of  the  mystical  and  spiritual  Church,  consisting  of 
those  whom  God  knows  to  be  truly  His  people.  With  Hooker,  and  with  many  of  our 
best  authorities,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  recognise  both  the  mystical  and  the  visible 
Church.  To  the  former  we  may  say,  with  Hooker,  that  "the  promises"  belong. 
**  On  the  other  side^  when  we  read  of  any  duty  which  the  Church  of  God  is  bound 
unto,  the  Church  whom  this  doth  concern  is  a  sensibly  known  company  "  (£.  P.  iii.  l). 
From  this  we  see  that  while  those  are  wrong  who  attach  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
visible  Church  the  promises  which  belong  to  the  mystical  Church,  those  also  are  in  error 
who,  because  of  the  unity  which  joins  together  in  Christ  all  the  members  of  the  mystical 
Church,  ignore  the  duty  of  all  the  members  of  the  visible  Church,  and  especially  of 
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tliose  of  any  particular  local  branch  of  it,  to  keep,  and  if  needful  to  restore,  such  a 
Tisible  onenesR  as  may  lead  the  world  to  believe  in  Christ. 

I  have  spoken  of  four  things  which  have  led  to  our  present  disanion;  of  the 
remedies  I  will  only  mention  two. 

First,  let  us  consider  that  God's  Word  oohhands  us  to  be  united ;  that,  therefore,  it 
if  not  a  matter  of  mere  voluntary  partnership  in  which  we  may  please  ourselves.  If  we 
could  meet  together  with  this  feeling,  the  difficulties  which  hitherto  have  seemed 
insurmountable  would  be  got  over  somehow  or  other. 

And  lastly,  let  us  consider  the  tremendous  loss  we  actually  sufier  by  our  disunion. 
It  was  our  not  seeing  this  which  I  mentioned  as  the  third  reason  for  our  disunion.  And 
I  now  refer  to  it  again.  The  loss  is  indeed  fearful.  We  lose  individually^  paroehiallyt 
and  pcliticaUy.  We  suffer  loss  (u  individiudt,  because,  if  we  were  united,  you  might 
supply  that  which  I  lacked,  and  vice  versd.  We  suffer  parochially,  because,  instead 
of  working  together  and  fighting  together  for  Christ,  we  are  pulling  against  one 
another.  But  we  also  suffer  politically.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  politics  ;  but 
while  much  is  said  against  the  control  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  I  think  a  good 
deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  greater  control  of  the  Church  over  the  State.  I  am 
an  Englishman,  and  I  desire  the  welfare  of  my  country.  But  she  cannot  prosper 
without  God's  blessing ;  and  she  has  no  right  to  look  for  God's  blessing  unless  her 
national  acts  are  pleasing  to  Him. 

I  was  much  struck  by  seeing  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  m  his 
address  to  Congress,  quoted  our  collect  for  Parliament,  and  prayed  "that  all  things 
might  be  ordered  and  settled  by  their  endeavours,  upon  the  best  and  surest  foundations, 
that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  might  be  established 
among  them  for  all  generations."  It  would  be  well  if  our  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment always  acted  on  those  principles.  But  what  right  have  we  to  expect  this,  unless 
we  as  electors  do  our  duty  and  aim  at  that  paramount  object  ?  We  cannot  expect  it 
so  long  as  Christians  vote  half  one  way  and  half  the  other,  thus  neutralising  their 
influences,  and  leaving  the  decision  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  Christianity  at  ail.  If 
we  were  united,  we  might  send  God-fearing  men  to  Parliament,  who,  speaking  and 
voting  and  acting  in  all  things  for  His  glory,  might  bring  down  a  blessing  on  our 
country.  We  should  then  also  find  that  the  State  control  or  State  influence,  be  it 
great  or  be  it  small,  would  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  Church  more  entirely  than 
can  now  be  looked  for. 


Mr.  Thomas  Layman,  late  Churchwarden  of  St.  Alban's, 

Holborn,  London. 

I  SHALL  best  commend  what  I  have  to  say  to  your  notioe  by  stating  that  I  agree  with 
almost  all  that  has  fallen  from  previous  speakers  favourable  to  Nonconformists.  I 
hold  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  is  only  complete  when  it  comprises  erery 
baptized  person  in  this  realm.  This  is  a  theoretical  view,  and  I  would  rather  treat  the 
subject  in  a  practical  manner,  and  as  Dissenters  themselves  would  regard  it.  I  venture 
to  think  that  I  may  iairly  represent  their  views,  as  I  was  myself  brought  up  as  a  T>iB- 
senter,  and  fully  shared  all  their  sympathies,  besides  being  a  member  of  that  influeutial 
middle  class  of  which  Prebendary  Clark  spoke  as  the  backbone  of  Dissent.  What  is 
their  view  of  the  Church  f  I  will  leave  remedies  out  of  the  question  entirely,  for  if  the 
cause  of  disease  were  removed  the  patient  would  be  restored  to  perfect  health.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  the  average  Dissenter  as  objectionable,  is  the  traffic  in  Church 
livings ;  but  every  &ir-minded  Dissenter  will  see  that  that  evil  is  now  fuUy  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Church.    Still  it  is  a  great  blot  in  the  view  of  the  Dissenter.    Secondly, 
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they  revolt  from  the  iron-bound  rigidity  of  the  Church's  fonnularies.  This  is  a  point 
which  presses  heayily  on  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  Dissenter,  and  the  more  spiritually- 
minded  of  them  felt  that  there  oould  be  no  advance  effected  while  the  Ohnroh's  formu- 
laries were  so  rigidly  maintained.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  apparently  felt  this 
to  be  the  case,  for  his  Lordship  has  put  forth  in  his  diocese  a  special  form  of  prayer  for 
spiritual  grace,  but  the  Nonconformist  papers  immediately  taunted  him  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  kept  well  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I  worshipped 
on  Sunday  at  the  Mumbles,  in  a  beautiful  church,  and  before  the  sermon  the  clergyman 
used  a  prayer  for  the  Church  Congress,  which  had  been  printed  on  a  card,  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  whole  congregation.  My  Lord,  that  prayer  was  unique,  but  it  was 
iUegal,  inasmuch  as  its  expressions  were  unparliamentary.  If  there  is  one  thing  that 
touches  the  heart  of  a  spiritually-minded  Nonconformist,  it  is  that  of  the  headship  of  the 
Church.  .  They  reoognise  Christ  alone  as  the  Church's  head,  and  if  the  Church  of  Eng« 
land  were  to  give  up  that  cardinal  truth,  her  candlestick  would  soon  be  removed.  But 
the  Dissenters  hold  that  she  has  apparently,  if  not  actually,  surrendered  this  vital  prin- 
ciple by  accepting  interpretations  of  her  doctrine  at  the  hands  of  the  Secular  Courts. 
I  do  not  say  she  has :  on  the  contrary,  I  say  she  repudiates  them.  The  line,  however, 
is  so  very  narrow,  and  the  hair's-breadth  by  which  the  Church  of  England  has  saved 
her  catholicity  is  so  very  fine,  that  Dissenters  may  well  be  excused  for  failing  alto- 
gether to  see  it.  I  fervently  pray,  and  I  would  ask  the  Bishops  to  join  in  the  petition 
as  rulers  of  the  Church,  that  God  '^ill  be  mercifully  pleased  to  avert  such  an  awful 
calamity,  and  preserve  His  Church  free  from  State  control. 


The  KiGHT  Rev.  the  President. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  explanation.  I  have  to  confess  that  the  prayer  put 
into  my  hands  by  Mr.  Layman  is  my  own  work.  But  if  he  had  observed  the  rubric 
prefixed  to  it,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  families.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  means  to  lay  before  me  a  complaint  against  the  clergy  of 
Oystennouth,  but,  if  so,  I  must  tell  him  that  I  cannot  entertain  it,  since  he  is  not  an 
interested  person,  not  being  a  parishioner  of  Oystennouth,  but,  as  his  card  now  before 
me  shows,  a  parishioner  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom.  Holding,  as  I  do,  the  responsible 
position  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  should  do  if  three  of 
the  parishioners  of  Oystermouth  were  to  lay  a  complaint  before  me  ;  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  say  that,  as  at  present  advised,  I  see  nothing  whatever  illegal  in  the  use 
of  this  prayer  in  the  pulpit  before  the  sermon.     I  now  call  upon — 

Rev.  Canon  Rylk,  Vicar  of  Stradbroke,  Suffolk. 

In  the  brief  space  of  ten  minutes  it  is  impossible  to  say  much  on  this  great  subject.  I 
oould  say  much,  for  I  have  been  thirty-eight  years  in  agricultural  parishes,  where  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Dissent  and  Dissenters,  and  if  I  do  not  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject,  I  have  been  very  blind.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  causes 
of  Dissent ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  I  do  not  think 
the  great  body  of  Dissenters  have  any  very  strong  objection  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
Churyh  of  England;  they  do  not  care  much  about  it  being  altered  either  by  addi- 
tion or  subtraction.  That  is  not  their  chief  objection.  Neither  do  I  think  they 
have  any  objection  to  Episcopacy,  judging  by  the  zeal  which  so  many  of  them  exhibit 
to  see  a  Bishop  when  they  have  a  chance.  Neither  do  I  think  they  have  any 
objection  to  Catiiedrals  or  Cathedral  services.  When  I  was  preaching  not  long  ago 
at  an  evening  service  in  the  nave  of  the  Peterborough  Cathedral,  I  was  told  that 
a  large  number  of  Nonconformists  attended  the  Cathedral  on  that  occasion  because 
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they  liked  the  service.     Neither  do  they  trouble  their  minds  about  the  Eeclesitsfcictl 
Courts.     It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  four-fifths  of  the  Dissent  in  England  and  Wales 
arose  becaose  the  people  did  not  find  the  Gospel  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England; 
for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  they  left  it.     The  people  wanted  food  for  their  souls, 
and  they  went  where  they  could  get  it,  and  erected  chapels.   Another  cause  of  Dissent 
was  the  dreadful  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy  one  hundred  years  ago,  contradicting  the 
Prayer-Book  and  the  lessons  from  the  Word  of  God  which  they  read.     When  men,  set 
apart  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel,  lived  as  they  did,  can  we  wonder  that  people 
left  the  Church,  and  sought  spiritual  instruction  elsewhere  ?    Then  there  was  the  sad 
way  in  which  the  Bishops  treated  men  who  attempted  to  revive  real  religion.    Even 
your  predecessor,  my  lord,  actually  withdrew  the  license  of  Daniel  Rowlands,  of  Llao- 
geitho,  because  he  preached  in  the  open  air,  and  anywhere,  even  m  other  meo*s  parishes, 
if  he  could  get  an  audience.     Why  were  he  and  others  turned  out  of  the  Church ! 
Because,  my  lord,  your  predecessor  did  not  know  the  times.     That  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Welsh  Dissent  of  the  present  day.     Well,  then,  what  as  to  the  remedy  t    Some 
would  have  us  ignore  and  not  acknowledge  Dissenters  at  all,  but  act  according  to  the 
words  of  the  old  song : — 

*'  Let  them  alone  ;  they'll  soon  come  home. 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them.*' 

I  would  rather  say,  treat  them  with  kindness,  with  courtesy,  with  gentlemanly  con- 
sideration and  tenderness.     The  action  of  Archbishop  Sancrofl,  afl^er  the  trial  of  the 
seven  Bishops  who  boldly  resisted  the  attempts  of  James  II.  to  introduce  Popeiy,  was 
wise  and  noble  and  worthy  of  remembrance.     The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  write  a 
pastoral  letter,  requesting  his  clergy  to  treat  all  their  Dissenting  brethren  with  the 
greatest  possible  kindness  and  courtesy.     Furthermore,   we  should  co-operate  with 
them  in  every  way.    That  is  one  reason  why  I  support  the  great  and  good  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.     Surely  if  on  the  Revision  Committees  learned  Churchmen  can 
meet  with  learned  Dissenters  to  revise  the  Bible,  I  may  meet  with  Dissentera  to  spread 
the  Bible  !    Aboye  all,  let  us  pluck  away  the  grounds  for  Dissent  by  preaching  the 
whole  Gospel.     Let  us  thank  God  for  shortened  services.     Let  us  thank  God  that 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  are  not  ashamed  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  aggressive 
evangelistic  movements.     Nothing,  I  believe,  has  done  more  good  to  the  Churoh  of 
England  and  strengthened  its  position  than  the  sight  of  such  men  as  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  preaching  to  railway  servants  at  the  railway  stations.     The  late  Dr. 
Chalmers  said  that  the  Church  of  England  would  die  of  dignity  some  day ;  but  that 
day  is  far  distant,  when  Bishops  come  down  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  masses.     Such 
a  line  of  action  does  more  to  check  Nonconformity  than  a  thousand  charges  against 
Dissent. 


Rev.  T.  Outbam  Marshall,  Organising  Secretary  of  the  English 

Church  Union. 

We  have  been  wisely  cautioned  by  Prebendary  Clark  against  exhibiting  a  spirit  of 
undue  proselytising  in  our  efforts  to  win  our  Dissenting  brethren,  and  against  ttying 
too  directly  to  shake  and  unsettle  their  religious  convictions.  I  entirely  agree  with 
him,  and  for  this  reason, — ^because  I  believe  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  religious 
convictions  are  right  and  true,  and  so  do  not  need  to  be  shaken  but  rather  to  be 
strengthened  and  supplemented.  Their  errors  nearly  always  consist,  not  in  what  they 
positively  teach,  but  in  what  they  deny.     I  will  venture,  as  a  member  of  the  Home 
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Kennion  Society  to  BOggest  a  few  ways  in  which  without  anything  like  direct  prosely- 
tifling  mach  may  be  done  to  promote  reunion  among  Chrifltians  in  England. 

First,  by  prayer.  Prayer  to  God,  who  "  roaketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  houae." 
Prayer  that  He  will  give  ns  suoh  unity  aa  ia  according  to  Hia  will,  not  auch  as  we 
nay  oaraelTea  desire  or  think  best. 

It  woold  be  a  great  step  towards  reunion  if  every  one  in  this  Congress  would 
henceforth  say  daily  suoh  a  prayer  as  this,  which  is  offered  already  by  many  thousands 
of  Christian  people  both  within  and  without  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Uod : — "O  LOBD  Jesus  Christ,  who  saidst  unto  Thine  apostles,  '  Peace  I  leave  with 
you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you,'  regard  not  our  sins,  but  the  faith  of  Thy  Church, 
aud  grant  that  peace  and  unity  which  is  agreeable  to  Thy  will,  who  livest  and  reignest 
<iOD  for  ever  and  ever." 

Secondly,  we  must  exhibit  actions  in  accordance  with  our  prayers.  Not  to  do  so 
would  betoken  either  hypocrisy  or  superstition  in  our  prayers.  There  are  six  ways 
in  which  I  think  we  can  thus  follow  up  our  prayers  by  corresponding  action  :— 

z.  By  really  detiring  to  be  at  one.    We  must  "seek  peace  and  ensue  it.*' 

2.  By  observing,  looking  out  for,  and  making  the  most  of  all  the  good  points  in 
the  systems  of  the  various  sects,  and  in  the  lives  of  individual  Nonconformists ;  and 
;by  adopting  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  we  may,  the  excellences  of  their  systems 
into  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  virtues  of  their  lives  into  our 
'Own. 

3.  By  being  careful  not  to  seek  too  much.  Let  us  remember  tliat  unity,  which  we 
ought  to  seek  and  "  endeavour  to  keep,*'  does  not  involve  uniformity,  which  we  have 
no  warrant  from  GoD  for  expecting  or  desiring.  Let  us  remember,  further,  that  unity 
itself  is  not  to  be  expected  or  demanded  in  all  things,  but  that  in  dealing  with  Non- 
conformists we  must  act  on  that  liberal  jjrinciple  on  which  the  Church  has  always 
professed  to  act  towards  her  own  children.  ''  Unity  in  things  which  are  essential ; 
liberty  for  variety  in  things  which  are  not  essential ;  and  charity  in  all  things."  Let 
us  remember,  yet  again,  that  we  have  no  right  to  characterise  anything  as  e$tential, 
unless  it  comes  clearly  and  unmistakably  under  that  other  motto  or  principle — "  Quod 
wnper,  quad  ttbiquCj  quod  ab  omnibtu  " — that  which  hath  been  held  or  pmctised  always^ 
everywhere,  and  by  all. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  we  shall  be  careful  to  minimise  the  essential  conditions  for 
the  reunion  of  Nonconformists  with  the  Church  of  England,  not  of  course  suppressing, 
concealing,  or  surrendering  anything  that  we  have  and  practise  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  is  good  and  edifying  to  us  ;  but  recognising,  in  the  spirit  of  true  equity  and 
Christian  charity,  that  the  things  which  edify  us  may  perhaps  not  edify  others,  and 
that,  if  they  do  not  so  edify  them,  they  should  not  be  imposed  on  them  by  us  as  of 
necessity  to  be  held  and  practised.  In  thus  acting  we  shall  follow  the  lines  laid  down 
in  ihe  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things** 

What,  then,  are  the  ''  necessary  things  "  in  the  case  in  point  ?  I  believe  that  they 
are  three  only — (a)  Keception  of  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion  ;  (6)  acknow- 
ledgment that  these  holy  rites  must  be  administered  by  men  who  have  been  duly 
ordained  in  the  Apostolical  Succession,  and  may  not  be  imitated  by  unordained  men ; 
(c)  acceptance  of  the  three  Creeds.  I  know  of  nothing  else,  "no  greater  burden," 
that  we  have  any  right  to  '*  lay  upon  "  Nonconformists  as  a  condition  of  their  restora- 
•tion  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Not  our  beautiful  Prayer-Book,  determined  as  we 
•are  that  we  will  preserve  it  for  ourselves  in  all  its  integrity  unimpaired  ;  not  our 
s}'8tem  of  confining  preaching  to  ordained  men ;  still  less  our  wonderful  system  of 
Patrooage. 

4.  By  noting  carefully  all  defects  in  our  own  system,  those  especially  which  led  to 
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Disseni  originally,  and  are  the  main  strength  of  its  objections  now— and  by  makto^ 
vigorous  efforts  to  get  rid  of  them.  Snch  are  oar  really  marvelloas  modes  of  appotnt- 
ments  to  parishes  and  to  bishoprics  ;  the  utter  absence  of  any  means  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  communicant  laity  in  their  respectiTe  parishes  may  be  secored ;  the 
too  frequent  arbitrariness  of  parish  Priests  and  Bishops ;  oyer  centralisatioii  in  our 
Church  system ;  the  worldliness  of  professing  Churchmen  and  too  often  of  deigymen; 
the  mealy- mouthednpss  of  too  many  of  the  clergy,  oyer  deference  to  the  rich,  ooapled 
with  a  habit  of  lecturing  the  poor ;  sloth,  irreyerenoe. 

5.  By  being  ready  to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due.  As  the  parish  priest  is 
to  be  held  very  high  in  honour  for  his  work's  sake,  if  he  doe»  work  ;  and  as  he,  in  turn,, 
and  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  hold  in  honour  for  their  work's  sake  the 
schoolmaster,  the  parish  doctor,  the  choir,  and  all  who  labour  for  others  for  GcD's 
sake,  so  also  ought  they  to  hold  in  honour  the  Nonconformist  minister,  who,  fiooord- 
ing  to  the  light  which  he  has,  labours  earnestly  for  tho  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of 
those  around  him,  and  no  doubt  in  many  ways  is  an  instrument  in  Q0D*8  hands  for 
blessing  to  those  whom  the  Church  has  not  reached. 

6.  By  looking  out  for  and  seizing  gladly  every  opportunity  of  united  action  in 
matters  wherein,  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  we  can  co-operate  with  Noncon- 
formists and  Nonconformist  ministers.  There  have  been,  and  there  always  will  be, 
many  such,  e,g,,  efforts  to  relieve  any  great  and  wide-spread  distress,  which  elicits  the 
common  sympathies  of  the  nation  —  the  Indian  famine  ;  the  loss  of  the  steamboat 
"  Princess  Alice  ;  '*  the  Hospital  Sunday  collections  ;  efforts  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor ;  the  temperance  movement ;  all  efforts  against  vice  and  immorality ; 
efforts  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  nation  on  moral  and  social  questions  ;  and  many  other 
ways  which  will  soon  occur  to  those  who  look  for  them.  The  more  use  we  make  of 
such  common  ground,  the  more  shall  we  find  the  area  of  our  common  ground  extend- 
ing itself,  till  at  last,  by  these  and  other  means,  we  have  brought  the  Church  veiy  near 
to  the  hearts  of  Nonconformists,  and  Nonconformists  very  near  indeed  to  the  Church 
of  England. 


H.  HussEY  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mt  Lord  Bishop,  at  the  desire  of  your  Lordship,  I  stand  here  to  say  a  few  words.  T 
did  not  venture  to  send  in  my  card  to  propose  to  speak,  but  I  was  asked  to  do  so,  and  I 
am  far  from  thinking  that  I  should  be  discharging  my  duty  unless  I  complied  with  the 
request  of  yourself  as  President.  In  my  humble  judgment  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  good  speaking,  but  we  have  not  heard  what  we  desired  to  hear — a  scheme 
propounded  by  which  Christian  unity  could  be  attained.  Whether  such  a  scheme 
be  possible  or  not  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration.  In  my  opinion  such  a  scheme  is 
possible,  and  I  am  very  much  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  which  I  have  long  held,  by 
the  highly  Christian  addresses  which  have  been  given  to-day,  commencing  with  the 
most  magnificent  and  touching  sermon  delivered  by  the  Primate  of  England.  But 
before  I  proceed  in  the  short  time  that  is  at  my  disposal  to  deal  with  that  question,  I 
would  venture  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  Chnrohmen  what  presses  very  much  upon 
my  own  mind,  having  observed  the  working  and  extension  of  Christian  worehip  through- 
out this  great  county  now  for  six  or  seven  and  thirty  years.  The  Cburoh  has  weighted 
herself  so  heavily  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  she  can  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  people  unless  she  relaxes  her  system.  It  fell  to  my  lot  in  my  early  days,  in  con- 
junction with  my  late  father,  to  build  a  church,  and  I  took  upon  myself  the  chief  work 
of  carrying  on  tiie  building  of  that  church.  Nothing  like  the  obstruction,  difficultyi 
and  trouble  which  I  encountered  in  carrying  through  that  very  simple  work  did  I  ever 
meet  with  in  any  other  undertaking  in  which  I  have  engaged.     Unless  the  Church 
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can  simplify  her  Bystem  of  church  extension,  depend  upon  it  she  will  never  meet  the- 
increasing  religions  wants  of  the  people.    What  happens  in  onr  TaUeys,  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  increase  of  population  occurs  ?    When  half  a  dozen  cottages  are^ 
built^  immediately  a  congregation  is  formed,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  a  chapel  is 
built.     Why  cannot  the  Church  proceed  in  the  same  manner  %    The  parochial  system 
is  for  many  purposes,  no  doubt,  an  exceedingly  good  one ;  but^  on  the  other  hand, 
it  throws  such  obstacles  around  the  extension  of  church  accommodation  that  it  i» 
almost  impossible  to  cany  through  any  such  undertaking.    The  Nonconformist  does 
not  labour  under  any  such  disability  ;  he  can  of  his  own  free  will,  and  without  any 
further  trouble,  build  a  church  and  get  together  a  congregation.     Churchmen  ought 
seriously  to  consider  that  question  if  they  want  to   meet  the  growing  religious 
wants  of  the  people.     They  must  in  some  way  relax  their   system,  and  make  the 
building  and  extension  of  churches  as  simple  as  the  Nonconformists  do.    There  is 
another  point  which  has  a  much  greater  bearing  on  Nonconformity  and  Churchman- 
ship  than  many  may  suppose.    The  clergy  must  consult  the  lay  members  of  their 
churches  in  the  working  of  churches  and  parishes,  and  their  not  having  done  so  has 
caused  considerable  estrangement  in  past  times,  and  is  causing  ill-feeling  even  at  present. 
I  speak  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  clergymen,  and  I  say,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  that  in  my  judgment  and  opinion  the  poorest  parishioner  has  as  much 
right  in  the  pariah  church  as  the  clergyman.     The  minister  should  not  take  any  course 
which  may  seem  to  be  right  to  him  without  first  consalting  the  congregation,  and 
endeavouring  to  carry  them  with  him.     This  is  a  most  material  matter.     Now,  as 
regards  Christian  unity,  what  we  have  to  consider  is — what  is  the  essential  difference 
between  a  Churchman  and  a  Protestant  Dissenter  ?    I  do  not  take  into  consideration 
those  who  deny  the  Divmity  of  our  Lord,  or  the  Boman  Catholics.     I  know  that  unity 
would  be  impossible  with  those  bodies ;  but  as  to  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists,, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn — and  I  have  taken  much  trouble  in  this  matter — 
there  are  no  broad  saving  truths  on  which  Churchmen  disagree  with  Nonconformists. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong?     (Several  voices  :  "Bight.")     If  I  am  right,  and  schism  is  a 
sin,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  schism  if  we  do  not  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  be  reconciled 
to  our  Christian  brethren  t    That  is  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  Churchmen,  and 
I  would  advise  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  ascertain  what  appreciable  difference 
there  is  between  Churchmen  and  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies  of  this  kingdom.     If 
it  is  found  that  there  is  no  vital  difference  upon  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity,  it  is 
our  duty,  unless  we  desire  to  be  schismatics  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  unite  with 
the  great  body  of  our  Nonconformist  fellow-countrymen.     It  was  well  said  that  there 
must  be  two  to  a  quarrel,  and  it  behoves  both  parties  to  consider  whether  they  are  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong ;  and  I  advise  this  Church  Congress  to  appoint  a  committee  to- 
asoertain  whether  the  grand  objects  of  Chiistian  unity  cannot  be  obtained  throughout  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  land.    If  you  could  cany  out  this  proposal,  depend  upon  it- 
you  will  go  to  your  graves  feeling  that  you  have  carried  out  the  most  Christian  work 
which  has  been  performed  since  Apostolic  times.    Do  not  suppose  that  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  Dissenters,  there  is  any  feeling  of  estrangement  from  the  Anglican 
Church.    I  am  convinced  that  they  are  ready  in  a  Christian  spirit  to  meet  Chuichmen 
with  a  view  to  unity,  while,  however,  they  will  never  concede  any  principle  which  they 
deem  essential.    Neither  would  I,  as  a  Churchman,  give  up  one  single  point  of  essential 
doctrine ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  concessions  of  this  kind,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  divergence  on  any  point  of  essential  doctrine  between  us.     What 
estrangement  exists  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  dogma  of  Apostolic  Succession  and  Church 
discipline ;  and  if  a  reunion  could  be  brought  about,  I  am  sure  (as  I  said  before)  that 
those  who  interested  themselves  in  the  matter  would  go  to  their  graves  happier  and 
better  ChriBtians. 


lo8        Causes  of  Dissent :  Home  Beunion — Discussion. 


The  Eight  Kev.  Bishop  Pkrrt. 

I  HAVE  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  papers  and  speeches  which  we  have  heurd, 
and  I  agree  with  much  that  Lord  Nelson  and  others  have  said ;  but  I  cannot  allow  that 
Dissent  is  the  result  of  the  poor  being  excluded  from  the  parish  churches,  through  all 
the  seats  being  reserved  for  the  rich.  In  the  greater  number  of  parishes  in  the  countiy 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  the  parishiouers.  The  case  is  di£ferent  in  large  towns. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  Wales  the  origin  of  Dissent  is  to  be  attributed  to  political 
causes  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  thus  accounted  for.  It  may  more  propeilj 
be  traced,  like  the  origin  of  the  Wesleyan  schism  in  England,  to  the  state  of  the  Chorch 
at  that  time.  I  perfectly  well  remember  that  in  parts  of  the  country  with  which  I  was 
acquainted  as  a  young  man,  all  the  religious  poor,  not  being  able  to  obtain  spiritoal 
food  in  the  Church,  sought  for  it  elsewhere.  Thus  Dissent  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
true  spiritual  religion  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  clergy.  All  the 
readers  and  speakers  this  morning,  except  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  have  ignored  the 
existence  of  hereditary  Dissent,  and  the  fact  that  for  a  Dissenter  now  to  return  to  the 
Church  necessitates  a  religious  separation  from  his  fiunily. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  I  believe  reunion,  in  the  sense  the  word  is  generally  used, 
to  be  impossible ;  and  that,  instead  of  seeking  it,  we  ought  to  cherish  a  kindly  and 
Christian  feeling  towards  those  who  are  separated  from  us.  We  ought  to  recognise  as 
brethren  in  Christ  all  those  who  truly  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  ought  to 
treat  all  Nonconformist  ministers  as  fellow- workers  in  Christ.  I  do  not  hold  that 
Episcopacy  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel    (Cries  of  "  Question.**) 

l?lie  Right  Rev.  President. 

My  Bight  Beverend  friend  is  speaking  to  the  question. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Perry. 

Episcopacy  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  religion ;  nor  is  it  anywhere 
stated  by  our  Church  to  be  so.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  Dissenten 
would  gladly  accept  Episcopacy ;  and  that  a  reunion,  if  it  ever  is  brought  about,  will 
be  by  the  agreement  of  all  to  adopt  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  constitution. 


Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland. 

As  I  am  to  wind  up  this  long  and  interesting  discussion,  I  will  limit  myself  to  the 
expression  of  a  single  thought.  In  approaching  the  subject  of  reunion,  it  seems  to 
me  proper  to  distinguish  between  two  very  different  kinds  of  Dissent — the  Dissent 
which  rests  on  political  theories,  and  the  Dissent  which  rests  on  religious  grounds. 
They  may  be  equally  conscientious,  but  it  is  the  latter  with  which  the  Church  in  her 
attempt  at  reunion  has  chiefly  to  deal.  It  is  this  religious  Dissent,  too,  which  is  most 
painful  to  a  Christian  mind  ;  that  a  large  portion  of  our  earnest,  religious  fellow-coun- 
trymen should  be  divided  from  us  by  an  almost  impassable  barrier  is  indeed  saddening, 
when  we  feel  that  we  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  one  in  the  faith  and  love  of  our  oommon 
Lord.  To  see  the  true  way  to  reunion,  if  reunion  be  possible,  we  need  to  consider 
what  lies  at  the  root  of  sincere  religious  Dissent,  what  is  its  meaning,  what  gives  it 
vitality  and  strength.  To  my  mind  it  is  plain  that  all  such  Dissent  is,  in  its  essence,  a 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  spirituality  of  religion  against  a  mechanical,  formal,  lifeless 
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religion.  The  protest  may  be  ill  framed,  badly  carried  out ;  it  may  be  unreasonable  in 
its  form,  unwarranted  in  ite  application  ;  but  what  is  really  meant  is  the  printnple  that 
in  religion  the  essential  vital  thing  is  the  spirit,  and  in  comparison  of  the  spirit  every- 
thing  else  is  as  nothing.  It  is  familiar  to  every  one  how  religion,  through  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature,  is  always  tending  to  become  formal ;  to  slide  down  from  the  heights 
of  spirituality  to  the  low  level  of  routine  and  ceremonial.  Even  primitive  Christianity 
was  no  exception  to  this  tendency  ;  St.  Paul  had  to  fight  earnestly  for  spirituality  and 
freedom  to  save  Christianity  from  being  dragged  down  to  a  rigid,  formal  sect  of  Judaism. 
And  the  danger  of  such  a  decline  is  perhaps  greatest  in  churches  which  have  an  elabo- 
rate organisation,  a  stately  ritual,  and  an  imposing  historic  tradition  and  prestige.  No 
lesson  seems  more  plainly  written  in  the  story  of  the  great  historic  churches  both  of 
East  and  West ;  and  we  know  well  that  the  Reformation  in  Europe  was,  at  bottom,  the 
protest  of  the  awakened  spiritual  consciousness  against  a  religion  which  had  become 
mechanical  and  materialistic.  All  that  is  best  and  most  serious  in  our  own  Dissent  had 
a  like  origin  ;  Puritanism,  with  its  issue  in  the  Congregationalist  and  Baptist  commu- 
nities, later  on  Wesleyanism,  and  now  the  Plymouth  Brethren  and  other  like  small 
sects.  The  active  principle  was  the  same  in  all ;  the  one  essential  thing  in  religion  is 
the  living  spirit ;  without  that  everything  else  is  lifeless,  worthless.  Away,  then,  with 
evezything  which  paralyses  the  spirit,  or  is  a  substitute  for  it !  We  dare  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  principle ;  it  is  with  the  practical  application  only  that  we  Churchmen  can 
find  fault.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  revival  of  spirituality  might  have  been  gained  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Church  without  schism  and  all  its  evils.  But  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  if  it  has  arisen  in  this  way,  what  is  the  remedy  t  Let  the  Church  herself  proclaim 
through  all  her  borders,  by  all  her  acts,  by  the  whole  tone  of  her  ministrations,  the 
supremacy  of  the  spirit  over  all  forms  and  external  order.  Let  her  show  that  in  her 
eyes  it  is  for  the  promotion  of  spiritual  religion,  the  religion  of  the  heart,  that  all  her 
organisation  exists,  and  that  she  values  it  only  so  far  as  it  serves  this  purpose ;  and  let 
her  make  it  clear,  beyond  all  controversy  and  all  suspicion,  that  within  her  borders  and 
in  the  use  of  ber  forms  the  spirit  can  be  nourished  with  heavenly  food,  and  find  satis- 
fiiction  for  all  its  aspirations.  Then  the  wind  will  be  taken  out  of  the  sails  of  Dissent, 
and  schism  will  lose  its  apparent  justification,  and  be  seen  to  be  needless  and  therefore 
wrong.  And  I  thank  God  that  in  our  age  the  Church  is  so  largely  doing  this,  and 
manifesting  throughout  the  land  such  spiritual  activity,  and  is  proclaiming  so  loudly  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  formal  and  ceremonial.  Yet  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  a  considerable  movement  in  the  opposite  directiou — a  movement,  I.  fear,  tending  to 
aggravate  disunion  and  justify  Dissent.  When  I  see  ecclesiasticism  put  in  the  place  of 
religion,  and  organisation  valued  above  spiritual  life  ;  when  I  see  more  stress  put  on 
Christ  in  the  hand  than  on  Christ  in  the  heart,  more  eagerness  to  adore  Christ  in  the 
sacramental  symbols  of  His  presence,  than  to  live  in  the  truth  and  charity  of  Christ ; 
when  I  observe  the  religious  condition  of  congregations  and  parishes  tested  by  the 
merely  mechanical  criterion  of  the  adoption  of  vestments  and  the  eastward  position, 
then  I  cannot  help  fearing  lest  our  Church  religion  should  be  presented  to  Dissenters 
nnder  a  more  materialistic,  mechanical,  lifeless  aspect  than  it  has  ever  yet  worn,  and 
the  gulf  between  us  and  all  that  is  best  and  most  religious  in  Dissent  should  be  widened, 
tiU  all  hope  of  ever  bridging  it  over  shall  for  ever  vanish.  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men  ; 
judge  ye  what  I  say. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  TUESDAY  EVENING,  7th  OCTOBER 


Viscount  Emlyn,  M.P.,  took  the  Chair  at  Seven  o'clock. 


HOW   CAN  THE   CHURCH   BEST   GAIN  AND   RETAIN  HER 

INFLUENCE  OVER  THE  YOUNG  1 

A,  Sunday-Schools  and  Public  Catechisinq. 
£.  Associations  fob  the  Young  of  both  Sexes. 

The  Chairman. 

The  Bubject  we  have  to  dUcius  to-night  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  we  shall  have  the 
paper  on  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  and  then  the  speakers  put  down  for  that.  Then 
we  shall  take  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  reader  and  speaker  appointed ; 
after  that  the  discuBsion  will  be  open  on  both  subjects  to  any  one  who  likes  to  speak. 

PAPERS. 
A. — Sunday-Schools  and  Pubuc  Catechising. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Jones,  Mathematical  Master  at  Westminster  SchooL 

I  need  not  say  that  the  subject  which  I  have  been  invited  to  open  to-day, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  exciting,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  important 
and  practical  which  this  Congress  is  asked  to  consider.  Its  importance 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  or  very  kindred  questions  have  been  discussed 
in  at  least  five  preceding  Congresses.  Many  of  the  suggestions,  therefore, 
which  I  shall  make  to-day  have  very  probably  been  made  before,  but  per- 
haps I  may  be  able  to  put  some  of  them  in  a  new  form,  which  shall  more 
readily  commend  them  to  your  notice. 

There  is  one  special  reason,  which  may  not  be  known  to  all,  why  it  is 
well  that  the  subject  of  Sunday-schools  should  be  brought  into  prominence 
in  this  year's  Congress.  Next  year  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  the  cen- 
tenary of  Sunday-schools.  Though  a  few  isolated  efforts  had  been  made 
before  to  gather  children  together  for  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  existence  of  Sunday-schools  as  a  part  of  the  parochial  machinery 
dates  from  the  year  1780,  when,  probably  in  the  month  of  July,  the  first 
Sunday-school  was  opened  in  Gloucester  by  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  the  philan- 
thropic journalist,  with  the  able  and  energetic  assistance  of  the  clergyman  of 
his  parish,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
and  at  that  time  curate  in  charge  of  the  parish  of  St  John  the  Baptis^t 
Thus,  in  the  early  days  of  Sunday-schools,  as  should  still  be  the  case,  the 
clergyman  and  the  layman  each  did  his  part  in  the  good  work.  In  some 
quarters  there  is  an  impression  that  we  owe  the  Sunday-school  system  to 
the  Nonconformists.  This  is  not  so ;  Raikes  was  a  conscientious  and  devout 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  we  learn  from  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  the  early  cathedral  services,  from  their  subsequent  teaching 
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tinder  the  direct  superintendence  of  Mr.  Stock,  who  undertook  to  bear 
oDfr-third  of  the  expenses  incurred,  and  from  the  frequent  catechisiugs  iii 
the  parish  church,  that  Bobert  Raikes  desired  to  make  the  Sunday-school 
what  it  is  now  in  every  well-organised  parish — an  integral  part  of  the 
Church's  systenL  For  some  time  the  Nonconformists  have  been  making 
great  efforts  worthily  to  celebrate  the  approaching  centenary,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it  to  extend  and  improve  their  Sunday-schools.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sunday-school  Institute,  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Arch- 
bishops,  whom  they  have  consulted  upon  the  subject,  venture  to  ask  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  matter,  that 
BO  our  Church  may  assert  and  maintain  her  true  position  as  leadei"  in  the 
efforts  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

And  in  no  way  can  the  centenary  be  more  usefuUy  observed  than  by 
making  new  efforts  to  ^^  gain  and  retain  an  influence  over  the  young  by 
means  of  Sunday-schools." 

In  some  quarters  Sunday-schools  have  been  pronounced  a  failure.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  often  see  groups  of  idle  young  men  and  boys  lounging 
about  at  the  hours  of  Divine  worship,  and  note  that  they  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  from  the  House  of  God  as  soon  as  they  become  their  own 
masters,  I  expect  it  will  be  found  that  few  of  these-have  been  regular 
Sunday  scholars ;  and  even  when  they  have,  let  us  remember  that  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  is  found  after  many  days,  and  that  many  of  these 
now  idle  and  thoughtless  boys  may  in  future  years  remember  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  them  on  the  Lord's  Day,  probably  long  after  he  who  has 
given  it  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Failures  are  in  accordance  with 
God's  providential  government,  both  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world. 
Very  few  continuous  efforts  would  be  made  in  either  sphere  if  failures 
were  allowed  to  check  them.  Even  then,  if  the  apparent  present  results 
Were  less  than  they  are,  I  would  say,  'persevere  in  all  well-directed  efforts 
to  gain  an  influence  over  the  young  by  means  of  Sunday-schools. 

My  subject  is,  '^How  can  Hie  Church  best  ^atn  and  retain  this  influence? '' 

Let  me  at  the  outset  say  that,  important  as  this  is,  it  is  not  the  first 
object  which  the  Sunday-school  teacher  should  set  before  himself.  iluU 
should  be  the  spiritual  benefit  of  each  individual  chUd,  that  he  may  be 
led  to  give  up  himself  heartily  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It 
is,  however,  because  we  believe  that  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  her  services,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child  will  be  best 
maintained  and  increased,  that  we  are  anxious  she  should  retain  her  influ- 
ence over  him.  Only  let  us  be  careful,  anxious  as  we  may  be  to  see  our 
Church  strong  in  the  affections  of  her  younger  members,  to  make  an 
increase  of  that  influence  our  second  and  not  our  primary  object. 

One  other  preliminary  observation.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  adopt 
plans  which  Nonconformists  have  found  successful,  if  they  are  such  as 
may  be  adojited  and  worked  on  Church  lines.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
iqore  successful  than  we  are  in  retaining  their  elder  scholars.  It  may  be 
so  in  some  places :  if  so,  let  us  endeavour  to  learn  the  reason  why,  and 
not  be  above  profiting  by  their  experience. 

L  First,  then,  if  we  are  to  gain  and  retain  an  influence  over  our  elder 
scholars  by  means  of  Sunday-schools,  there  should  be  a  Sunday-school  in 
«ach  parish  as  efficient  as  its  clergyman  can  make  it.  This  may  seem  a 
truism,  but  I  fear  there  are  still  many  parishes  where  the  clergyman  takes 
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but  little  interest  in  his  school.  It  is  left  in  many  villages  to  the  National 
School  teacher  to  collect  the  children  for  an  hour  before  morning  seryice,. 
to  give  them  such  instruction  as  is  possible,  with  the  aid  perhaps  of  one 
or  two  other  teachers  who  are  but  ill  fitted  for  their  work.  The  Sunday- 
school  should  be  so  conducted  that  those  who  have  passed  through  it  hare 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  time  spent  in  it.  This  is  not  probable  if  the 
Sunday-school  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  day-school,  where  the  children 
are  taught  in  the  same  style  and  by  the  same  teacher  as  on  the  week-day. 

To  ensure  an  efficient  Sunday-school  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  that 
the  clergyman  should  take  a  persoiial  interest  in  it;  should  select  the 
teachers  with  care,  choosing  as  far  as  possible  those  willing  to  supplement 
Sunday  work  with  home  visitation ;  should  do  his  best  to  prepare  those 
teachers  for  their  duties,  showing  them  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it, 
and  guiding  them  to  think,  when  preparing  their  lessons,  of  the  individual 
characters  with  which  they  have  to  deal  Careful  training  is  needed  by 
teachers  of  all  classes,  especially  those  consisting  of  elder  scholars.  No 
text-book,  however  excellent,  can  supply  the  place  of  oral  advice  and 
instruction  given  week  by  week  by  the  clergyman  himself.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  that  young  children  are  not  wearied  out  with  too  long 
hours  of  instruction  and  worship,  nor  led  to  feel  a  distaste  for  religion  by 
uncomfortable  seats  in  dark  corners  of  the  church.  Neglect  of  these  mat- 
ters in  bygone  days  was  partly  the  cause  of  the  estrangement  from  the 
Church  of  many  who  had  passed  through  our  Sunday-schools.  Of  special 
children's  services  and  catechetical  instruction  in  church  I  do  not  propose 
to  speak.  Those  who  follow  me  will  doubtless  take  up  these  points.  Do 
not,  however,  suppose  I  overlook  their  importance,  but  my  contention  is 
that  no  catechising,  however  excellent  and  able,  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  an  efficient  Sunday-school,  with  a  band  of  teachers  taking  a 
personal  interest  in  the  children  under  their  care. 

II.  Secondly,  the  efficient  Sunday-school  being  presupposed,  let  it  or 
the  classes  in  connection  with  it  include  as  many  as  possible,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  there  is  a  sad  ignorance  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  among  the  young  people  of  the  uppec 
and  middle  classes.  These  it  is  desirable  to  get  hold  of  in  some  way, 
both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  because,  if  properly  instructed,  they  will 
form  the  material  from  which  Sunday-school  teachers  can  be  drawn  in 
the  future. 

I  know  that  social  difficulties  often  stand  in  the  way  of  drawing  these 
classes  into  the  Sunday-school.  To  some  extent  these  can  be  overcome 
by  tact.  But  if  these  young  people  cannot  be  drawn  into  the  Sunday- 
school  itself,  can  they  not  be  drawn  into  a  Sunday  afternoon  Bible-class  t 
I  do  not  care  what  it  is  called.  Last  November  I  was  asked  to  address 
the  boys  of  Mr.  Eugene  Stock's  "  Sunday  classes  for  young  gentlemen," 
some  hundred  in  number.  I  did  not  quite  like  the  name,  but  the  boys 
for  whom  they  were  intended  were  attracted  by  it,  and  good  wurk  I  am 
sure  is  being  done.  Catch  these  young  people  somehow,  choose  the  name 
judiciously,  have  thei class  in  a  comfortable  room,  relax  the  ordinary  Sun- 
day-school  discipline,  let  the  class  meet  only  once  in  the  day,  and  above 
all,  take  pains  to  get  the  right  teacher,  for  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  if  the  a£fectious  of  young  people  are  to  be  gained  and  retained,  it 
must  be  by  personal  interest,  rather  than  by  plans,  however  excellent. 
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IIL  Thirdly,  Keep  your  scholars  as  long  as  possible.  All  that  £  have 
just  said  about  the  Sunday-class  for  those  of  a  higher  social  rank,  holds 
good  with  regard  to  those  older  in  years  than  the  ordinary  Sunday  scholar. 
Get  the  best  man  you  can  for  your  Bible-class.  We  must  be  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  the  school  for  this  end.  A  valued  colleague  of  mine 
on  the  Sunday-school  Institute  Committee,  in  an  interesting  paper  which 
he  read  before  a  meeting  of  London  superintendents  last  summer,  admir- 
ably sketched  the  ideal  man  whom  every  clergyman  would  like  to  get  for 
this  work.  He  should  be  a  man  somewhat  older  in  years  than  those  whom 
he  has  to  teach,  "  old  enough  to  command  attention  and  respect,  but  not 
so  old  as  to  have  lost  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  youth."  Besides  the 
necessary  spiritual  qualifications,  he  should  possess  a  scholarly  knowledge 
of  his  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  and  so  be  able  to  answer  the  subtle  and 
difficult  questions  occasionally  raised  in  a  class  of  intelligent  young  men. 
In  social  position  he  should,  if  possible,  be  somewhat  above  his  scholars — 
a  gentleman  in  his  bearing  towards  them — kind,  afifable,  and  courteous  iu 
his  behaviour,  treating  them,  and  ready  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a  friend. 
He  should  be  a  thoroughly  approachable  man — one  to  whom  his  scholars 
may  be  able  to  apply  for  advice  in  any  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  to  whom 
they  can  open  their  minds  in  any  time  of  trouble.  The  right  teacher 
liaving  been  selected,  he  should  be  allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  conduct 
the  class  in  his  own  way,  for  if  elder  scholars  are  to  be  retained  in  con- 
nection with  the  school,  it  must  be  by  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher,  and  by  the  interest  which  he  is  able  to  impart  to  his  course  of 
instruction. 

It  is  sometimes  weU,  when  one  course  of  lessons  is  finished,  to  let  the 
class  choose  from  a  certain  number  of  courses  proposed  the  one  they  would 
themselves  prefer;  it  is  always  important  that  they  should  know  each 
week  the  subject  for  the  following  Sunday,  and  be  encouraged  to  study  it 
for  themselves,  and  to  ask  questions  upon  any  difficulties  with  which  they 
may  meet.  If  the  teacher  will  unite  out  his  explanation  of  a  difficulty 
propounded  to  him,  he  will  not  only  benefit  the  individual,  but  also  show 
his  class  that  he  is  willing  to  take  trouble  in  their  behalf.  As  showing 
what  may  be  done  where  the  teachers  of  Bible-classes  have  their  hearts  iu 
their  work,  and  show  real  sympathy  with  their  scholars,  I  may  mention 
that  I  recently  had  some  conversation  with  the  superintendent  of  a 
Sunday-school  in  the  west  of  England,  in  which,  there  being  150  girls 
between  the  age  of  seven  and  sixteen  in  the  Sunday-school,  there  are  200 
over  sixteen  in  six  Bible-classes.  When  I  asked  how  this  was  accom- 
plished, she  replied  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
able  to  obtain  the  right  teachers  for  these  classes. 

I  said,  ^^  What  about  the  boys  ?  **  and  she  replied  that  in  her  judgment 
as  much  might  be  done  with  them,  if  only  the  right  teachers  could  be 
found — ^gentlemen  able  and  willing  to  give  themselves  heartily  to  the 
work.  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  I  cannot  help  fearing,  that  even 
when  a  good  teacher  has  been  found,  and  judicious  arrangements  made,  it 
will  prove  more  difficult  to  retain  boys  than  girls.  One  reason  at  least 
may  be  given :  boys  have  too  often  to  contend  with  a  public  opinion  in 
the  workshop,  which  is  adverse  to  the  Sunday  Bible-class.  Bible-classes 
for  boys  should  generally  be  held  in  the  morning  before  service,  those  for 
girls  iu  the  afternoon. 
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Care  should  be  taken  not  to  offend  these  elder  scholars  by  obliging 
them  to  join  in  hymns  suitable  only  for  young  children,  by  making  them 
walk  to  church  with  the  other  children,  or  by  reproving  one  before  the 
others.  Elder  girls  are  easily  offended  by  what  they  think  unnecessary 
interference  with  their  dress.  In  such  cases  '*  Example  will  be  bettkb 
thanprecepV^ 

Most  young  people,  especially  boys,  pass  through  what  may  be  called  a 
sensitive  age ;  they  are  beginning  to  think  themselves  young  men  and 
young  women,  and  are  easily  offended  by  what  seems  to  us  older  people 
mere  trifles,  but  which  are  not  really  trifles  in  their  eyes,  subject  as  they 
are  to  annoyance  from  the  ridicule  of  their  companions.  If  you  would 
letain  them  under  your  influence  you  must  overcome  their  prejudices,  and 
help  their  weaknesses,  not  of  course  by  the  sacrifice  of  any  principle,  but 
by  tender  and  considerate  handling.  ''  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak." 

In  an  interesting  paper  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ''Church  Sunday  School 
Magazine"  we  were  told  that ''  a  minister's  greatest  trials  are  the  youog 
men  in  his  parish  of  the  age  of  i6."  Doubtless  they  often  are  very  head- 
strong and  wilful ;  but,  as  this  writer  points  out,  if  the  clergyman  con- 
fronts them  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity,  and  treats  them  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  friendly  spirit,  they  will  be  less  often  his  plague  and  terror. 
He  at  least  tells  us  that  "  he  has  '  eixteens'  in  hb  church  in  goodly  num- 
bers, '  sixteens'  in  his  Sunday  classes,  'sizteens' — or  those  who  were  such 
— scattered  up  and  down  the  world,  on  whom  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  think, 
and  whom  from  time  to  time  it  is  a  happiness  to  see."  * 

Again,  in  order  to  retain  elder  scholars,  we  should  endeavour  so  to  train 
our  Sunday-school  teachers  that  they  themselves  may  be  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  understanding  her  distinctive  doctrines, 
the  arrangement  of  her  services,  and  the  principles  and  rules  by  which  she 
would  guide  her  members. 

It  is  most  important  that  our  teachers  should  endeavour  to  train  each 
young  person  with  special  view  to  Confirmation  and  Holy  Conimuniou. 
The  preparation  for  these  should  not  be  limited  to  the  few  weeks  which 
elapse  after  notice  has  been  given  that  the  Bishop  intends  to  hold  a  Con- 
firmation in  the  neighbourhood ;  rather  let  the  teaching  of  years  lead  up 
to  the  subject  Nothing  will  keep  young  people  faithful  to  the  Church 
as  well  as  to  her  Lord  more  surely  than  the  habit  of  regular  attendance 
at  the  Lord's  table,  provided  that  due  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  mere 
formal  attendance. 

It  is  well  when  this  habit  is  formed  while  a  teacher's  kind  and  watch- 
ful eye  is  still  upon  the  boy  or  girL  In  some  parishes  it  has  answered 
well  to  have  one  particular  Sunday  in  the  month  or  quarter  on  which  the 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  the  children  who  have  been  confirmed,  com- 
municate together,  meeting  for  that  purpose  in  one  part  of  the  church. 
Often,  if  the  young  communicant  is  getting  irregular,  hb  teacher  will  be 
uble,  in  a  quiet  conversation,  to  detect  and  remove  the  cause. 

Many  other  means  of  gaining  an  influence  over  elder  scholars  have  been 
successfully  tried.  For  instance,  the  boys  may  be  induced  to  join  a 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Society,  in  places  where  a 

•  See  "  Sunday  School  Magazine  "  for  1879,  p.  531. 
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branch  has  been  established,  and  is  still  flourishing ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted,  in  passing,  to  ask  why  it  is  that  no  determined  effort  is 
made  to  infuse  new  life  into  many  of  the  sickly  branches  of  this  Society. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  its  work  was  more  needed,  and  yet,  instead 
^)f  gaining  strength  and  influence  with  advancing  age,  it  is  painful  to 
observe  that  branches  which  at  one  time  were  vigorous  and  fruitful,  are 
now  fast  drifting  into  a  state  of  collapse.  And  (remembering  what  sad 
inroads  the  vice  of  intemperance  makes  upon  our  young  people)  boys  and 
girls  may  with  great  advantage  be  united  together  in  Bands  of  Hope  and 
Associations  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

And  here  I  might  speak  of  Youths'  Institutes — such  as  the  well-known 
one  established  in  Islington  by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto  and  the  late  Mr. 
Tabrum,  and  the  similar  one  now  in  connection  with  the  Jesus  Lane 
Sunday-school  at  Cambridge — of  cricket  clubs,  and  the  like  ;  and  I  might 
urge  the  importance  of  the  clergyman  showing  a  friendly  interest  in  the 
amusements  of  the  lads,  and  inducing  his  teachers  to  do  the  same.  He 
who  does  so  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  and  will  probably  be  brought 
into  contact  with  others  whom  he  may  be  able  to  bring  within  the  reach 
of  his  influence. 

In  some  places  it  is  well  to  bind  the  young  people  together  in  some 
society  or  guild.  In  a  parish  with  which  I  am  connected  the  young 
people  have  been  asked  to  join  a  Society  for  Christian  Progress,  the  rules 
of  which  are  very  simple,  and  refer  to  the  habits  of  private  prayer,  study 
of  God's  Word,  regular  attendance  at  public  worship  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. The  members  of  the  Society  are  invited,  by  a  post-card  sent  to 
each  member,  for  a  short  address  on  the  evening  before  Communion  Sun- 
day, and  after  a  Confirmation  the  old  communicants  are  specially  invited 
to  meet  those  who  have  been  recently  confirmed.  I  trust  that  if  the  name 
of  guild  is,  as  seems  probable,  more  generally  adopted,  care  will  be  taken 
that  the  rules  are  as  simple  and  unobjectionable  as  those  I  have  named. 
It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Sunday-school  Insti- 
tute to  bind  together  existing  parochial  agencies  designed  for  the  religious 
4jid  social  improvement  of  elder  scholars. 

I  believe  this  invitation  to  the  individual  is  very  valuable,  showing  that 
an  interest  is  taken  in  each  one.  Such  societies  might  possibly  be  affi- 
liated together  throughout  a  diocese,  and  arrangements  made  to  transfer 
members  in  case  of  removal  from  one  parish  to  another.  I  need  not  add 
that  it  is  well,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  each  young  person  something 
to  do  in  the  parish  :  some  may  be  asked  to  join  the  choir,  some  to  collect 
the  alms  where  there  is  a  weekly  offertory,  some  to  act  as  secretaries  to 
parochial  associations,  some  to  collect  or  work  for  missionary  and  other 
societies.  By  showing  to  young  people  some  mark  of  your  confidence  you 
attach  them  to  your  parish  and  church  I  would  also  suggest  that  some 
of  the  more  promising  elder  scholars  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  Sun- 
day-school teachers'  weekly  preparation  class ;  by  this  means  they  will  be 
trained  to  become  Sunday-school  teachers  themselves,  and  also  be  able  to 
take  the  places  of  those  temporarily  absent. 

In  large  parishes  weekly  classes  for  singing,  drawing,  or  other  instruc- 
tion, during  the  winter  months,  and  an  annual  social  gathering,  will  please 
the  young  people,  and  keep  them  together  in  a  happy  and  harmless  way. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  time  will  come  when  most  of 
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these  young  people  whom  you  have  trained  and  watched  over  will  neoes^ 
sarily  leave  the  homes  of  their  childhood.  Then  let  them  carry  with  them 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  which  they  go;, 
if  they  have  become  communicants,  let  this  be  told ;  while  a  kind  letter 
to  the  master  or  mistress,  asking  that  facility  may  be  afforded  to  them  to 
continue  their  attendance  at  the  Lord's  table,  will  prevent  the  habit  being 
discontinued,  as  I  have  known  it  discontinued,  because  a  girl  has  not  liked 
to  speak  to  her  mistress  on  the  subject.  In  a  large  country  town,  in  the 
east  of  England,  I  am  told  that  the  late  rector  used  to  assemble  his  can- 
didates, for  a  special  service  and  address,  the  evening  before  Confirmation,, 
when  he  gave  to  each  a  small  card,  inscribed  with  the  date  of  Confirma- 
tion, the  candidate's  name,  and  the  words  "First  Communion."  This 
card  they  were  asked  to  put  into  the  offertory  bag  X)iq  first  time  of  coming 
to  Holy  Communion.  It  would  surely  be  useful  if  some  such  plan  were 
generally  adopted  and  extended^  so  that  a  pastor  taking  leave  of  a  young 
communicant,  about  to  go  to  a  new  parish,  might  give  him  a  similar  card 
to  be  used  the  first  time  of  attending  Holy  Communion  in  the  new  church. 
There  would  thus  be  established  at  once  a  connection  between  the  pastor 
and  the  new  members  of  his  flocL 

Let  me  also  give  an  instance  of  what  b  being  done  with  the  best  results 
in  a  rural  Surrey  parish.  Each  Easter,  for  many  years  past,  I  have  been 
iasked  to  spare  for  an  afternoon  those  of  my  servants  who  come  from  that 
parish,  that  they  may  attend  a  social  gathering  at  the  rectory,  at  which, 
after  tea,  a  few  earnest  words  have  been  spoken  to  those  assembled,  time 
having  been  first  allowed  for  pleasant  intercourse  one  with  another.  The 
rule  is  to  invite  personally  every  young  girl  who  has  left  that  parish  for 
domestic  service,  within  easy  reach  of  her  old  home. 

Again,  every  New  Year's  Day  a  card  of  remembrance  has  come  to  each 
one,  with  her  name  written  on  the  card  by  the  former  curate  who  pre- 
pared her  for  Confirmation.  I  am  convinced  that  these  little  personal 
attentions,  showing  that  no  individual  is  forgotten,  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  keep  young  people  of  the  humbler  classes  attached  to  our 
Church  and  her  ministers.  Let  them  feel  that  they  are  cared  for,  and 
they  wiU  soon  show  how  they  appreciate  it.  I  would  therefore  strongly 
recommend  an  annual  social  gathering  of  all  the  old  scholars  who  can  be 
<;ollected  together,  at  which  one  or  two  letters  might  be  read  from  those 
unable  to  be  present,  some,  perhaps,  relating  adventures  in  foreign  lands, 
at  which  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  conversation  one  with  another, 
and  one  or  two  short  and  bright  addresses  given  which  may  remind  of  old 
lessons  and  old  truths,  and  give  many  a  one  a  helping  hand  on  the  right 
way. 

'  We  public  schoolmen  are  partly  kept  together  by  our  annual  or  trien- 
nial dinner.  What  these  do  for  us,  the  social  gathering  I  am  recommend- 
ing may  help  to  do  for  our  elder  scholars ;  and  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  a  clergyman,  so  far  as  his  time  allows,  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  show  some  individual  notice,  either  by  letter  or  in  some 
other  way,  of  those  who  have  left  his  school — a  new  situation,  a  death  off 
a  marriage  in  the  family,  some  personal  joy  or  sorrow  will  easily  form  an 
excuse  for  this  personal  kindnesa 

Bat  my  time  is  up.     I  am  quite  conscious  that  many  of  the  plans  I 
Lave  suggested  are  not  practicable  in  all  parishes;  especially  shall  I  be  told 
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that  in  coantry  villages  tfa«  ideal  Superintendent  and  the  ideal  Bible-cLiss 
teacher  do  not  exist,  but  I  have  thought  it  best  to  set  before  you  tiie 
standard  of  efficiency  at  which  all  should  aim.  Each  individual  clerg}'- 
man  must  do  his  best  with  the  material  before  him,  or  his  best  to  create 
material  where  it  does  not  exist.  At  the  same  time,  let  him  guard  against 
mere  imitation  of  the  plans  of  others  ;  rather  let  him  originate  those  which 
seem  to  him  best  «alcalated,  with  God's  blessing,  to  gain  and  retain  the 
elder  boys  and  girls  of  his  own  parish  and  fit  them  for  the  service  of 
Christ  and  His  Church. 


B. — Associations  for  thb  Touno  of  both  Sexes. 

Mrs.  Townsbnd,  President  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 

{This  Paper  was  read  by  J.  Coke  Fowler,  Esq.) 

There  are  few  sights,  perhaps,  that  can  suggest  more  serious  thoughts 
than  that  of  a  number  of  children  gathered  together,  as  we  so  often  see 
them  in  our  Sunday-schools,  whether  in  town  or  country.  See  those  boy:», 
some  so  full  of  life  and  brightness,  with  eager  eyes  and  ever-ready  smUe, 
others  again  so  stolid  and  so  still !  And  the  little  girls — some  so  modest- 
looking,  and  withal  so  important  and  innocently  self-satisfied — while  here 
and  there  are  the  dull  or  the  sickly  ones,  or  the  bold  and  forward  ones, 
the  latter  too  often  only  to  be  repressed  by  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
and  corrupting  their  companions  the  while ;  ah  !  so  silently  and  so  quickly. 
And  then,  as  the  busy  hum  of  the  Sunday  lesson  proceeds,  and  the  eager 
heads  are  bent  over  the  Holy  Book,  imagination  wanders  on  to  the  time 
when  these  children  will  go  out  into  life  alone,  and  too  often  uncared  for, 
to  meet  the  perils  that  will  surround  them. 

Who  will  stretch  out  a  friendly  hand  to  those  boys  when  they  go  forth 
into  the  world  1 

Who  will  teach  them  that  work  is  a  noble  thing,  and  truth  and  honesty 
the  best  policy  of  life  1 

Who  will  help  them  to  be  men  and  to  be  Christians  ?  who  will  educate 
them  to  look  their  duties  in  the  face,  to  love  their  home,  their  country, 
and  their  Qod  ? 

And  the  girls  1 — That  bright  little  maiden  of  twelve  or  thirteen  summers 
will  soon  come  and  tell  you  that  she  is  going  to  service  at  the  nearest 
public-house,  or  perchance  to  some  lonely  farm,  or  crowded  lodging-house, 
or  large  establishment,  where  spiritual  privileges  may  alike  be  few,  and 
temptations  many.  Or,  another  will  begin  life  on  her  own  account,  in  the 
factory  or  the  pottery ;  earning  her  own  wages,  she  will  pay  her  parents 
for  her  board ;  and  should  they  remonstrate  with  her  on  any  point  of 
conduct,  she  will  betake  herself  to  lodge  elsewhere.  Another  will  go  into 
a  shop,  and  the  long  hours  of  work  will  make  her  weary  when  Sunday 
comes ;  will  she  not  be  too  likely  to  spend  it  in  idleness  or  in  pleasures 
neither  innocent  nor  safe  1 

Who  will  help  these  our  maidens  when  need  or  peril  comes  1 

Doubtless  there  are   many   good    and   conscientious   mistresses   and 
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employers — all  honour  be  to  such ;  but  are  there  not  also  numbers  too- 
ignorant,  or  too  hard- worked  themselves,  to  bestow  much  care  on  the  young 
people  committed  to  their  charge? 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  face  this  fact,  that  the  lai^ger 
proportion  of  servants  and  apprentices  have,  virtually,  no  parish  and  no- 
pfMtor,  In  our  great  crowded  parishes  the  clergy  cannot,  as  a  rule,  know 
tlieir  parishioners'  servants.  The  days  are  past  (if  they  ever  existed)^ 
when  ''masters  and  dames  caused  their  servants  and  apprentices  to 
come  to  church  obediently,  to  hear  and  learn  all  that  was  appointed 
for  them." 

The  servants  themselves  shift  and  change  so  as  to  be  almost  "  a  floating 
population  "  in  our  midst ;  and  as  for  the  young  men  and  women  in  our 
shops  and  factories,  it  is  only  in  the  evening  that  their  time  is  free,  so 
that  they  do  not  easily  come  under  pastoral  care.  And  what  is  the  result 
of  all  this)  Thank  God,  we  know  that  even  with  every  disadvantage, 
there  are  many  boys,  who,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  fight  their  way  up  to 
noble  manhood;  many  young  women,  who,  by  the  same  grace,  are 
enabled  to  ''walk  in  white''  amid  the  black  temptations  that  surround 
them. 

But  what  of  the  others  ?  What  of  those  who  go  away  into  the  silence, 
into  the  dark  and  terrible  land  of  shame  and  degradation  1  How  many 
might  not  have  been  saved  by  a  word  of  love,  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  a  friend  !  And  the  sad  thing  is  that  these  young  hearts  are  too  often 
starving  in  a  land  of  plenty.  Kind  souls  and  helping  hands  are  all  around 
them,  but  as  in  England  it  seldom  occurs  to  us  to  speak  to  any  one 
without  an  introduction,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  them  t 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  things  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
largest  association  for  women  and  girls  of  all  classes  which  has  ever  yet 
been  known  in  England. 

Three  or  four  ladies  started  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  January 
1875.  The  idea  took  shape  silently,  without  noise  or  stir;  but,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  that  small  unnoticed  band  has  grown  in  five  years  to 
more  than  30,000 ;  about  8000  ladies  as  associates,  and  more  than  22,000. 
working  girls  and  young  women  as  members,  and  these  numbers  are 
daily  increasing. 

Of  the  organisation  of  the  Society,  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  here* 
As  regards  its  work,  I  would  mention  that  it  aims  at  providing  for  the 
needs  of  its  members  in  body,  soul,  and  mind;  gives  help  in  sickness,  and 
training  for  the  duties  of  home  or  service  (wherever  possible)  ;  gives 
religious  instruction  and  help  by  its  Bible-classes ;  spreads  good  and 
attractive  literature  by  its  libraries  and  magazine ;  encourages  thrift  by 
bonuses  on  savings,  and  faithful  service  by  premiums ;  provides  besides,, 
lodges  and  registries  for  girls  out  of  place,  innocent  amusement  by  its 
yearly  festivals,  recreation  rooms  for  young  women  in  business,  and 
special  mothering  care  for  workhouse  girls  leaving  provincial  unions. 

Of  its  principles,  I  would  say,  first,  that  it  provides  an  introduction  to- 
some  friend  for  every  one  of  its  members,  in  her  path  through  life. 

Seeotidly,  that  while  it  encourages  self-help,  its  members  are  also- 
banded  together,  to  help  each  other,  and  do  help  each  other,  in  time  of 
need. 

Last,  but  chiefest,  that  it  encourages  purity.     No  girl  who  has  "  not 
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bome  a  Tirtaons  character  to  be  admitted  as  a  member,  such  character 
being  lost  the  member  to  forfeit  her  card/'  stands  as  one  of  its  central  rules. 
For  this  rule  we  hare  been  called  Pharisaical,  half-hearted,  self-right- 
eons — *^  not  a  Gospel  Society,"  <kc.  But  to  this  rule  we  cling,  in  spite  of 
every  attack,  as  the  rock  on  which  our  Society  is  built. 

We  will  and  must  believe  that  He  who  so  tenderly  loves  the  fallen,  in 
spite  of  their  fall,  will  no  less  love  and  cherish  those  whose  garments  we 
would  fain,  by  His  help,  keep  stainless  for  His  glory. 

We  will  and  must  think  that  to  endeavour  to  raise  up  in  our  midst  a 
virtuous  English  maidenhood,  cannot  be  displeasing  to  Him  who,  by  His 
Holy  Incarnation,  has  consecrated  womanhood  for  evermore. 

We  know  well  that  many,  looking  to  the  example  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, consider  ''  reformation  *'  as  the  highest  work  !  But  I  would  venture 
to  submit  that  thousands  of  those  whom  so  many  spend  their  lives  in 
Heeking,  should  never  have  been  lost  at  all. 

Are  they  not  already  Christ's  purchased  possession?  Has  He  not 
already  been  out  into  the  wilderness,  thorn-pierced  and  blood-stained  for 
them  ?     Have  not  numbers  of  them  been  baptized  into  the  fold  ? 

Surely  with  some  earnest  care  on  our  part  we  might  have  kept  them 
there !  Surely,  as  members  of  that  Church  which  should  be  "  in  each 
house,"  we  should  strive  to  keep  our  fellow-members  from  wandering, 
from  piercing  afresh  the  heart  of  the  Divine  Shepherd  with  the  pangs 
which  He  has  already  suffered  for  their  redemption. 

Doubtless  there  should  be  no  question  of  higher  or  lower  place  in 
work  f  OT  Christ,  but  surely  the  preservation  of  purity  should  rank  at  least 
equal  in  importance  with  the  reformation  of  the  erring. 

The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is  essentially  a  Church  [Society;  its 
associates,  though  not  its  members,  being  necessarily  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  works  nowhere  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishops  and 
clergy ;  its  festivals  are  hallowed  by  a  special  service  compiled  from  tho 
Prayer-Book ;  it  seeks  to  preserve  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  many 
that  would  otherwise  drift  away  from  it.  It  has  brought  many  a  mem- 
ber to  Baptism,  and  more  to  Confirmation  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  carries  out 
this  aim  it  may,  I  think,  humbly  claim  to  be  a  handmaid  of  the  Church, 
and  to  answer  in  some  small  degree,  as  regards  our  girls,  the  vital  ques- 
tion which  we  consider  to-day. 

And  by  its  side  is  growing  up  a  brother  association  fof  the  brothers  of 
our  girls,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  are 
heading  the  movement,  seems  to  bid  fair  to  raise  the  tone  of  our  working 
lads;  The  organisation  of  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society,  is  starting 
on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted, in  passing,  to  make  a  practical  suggestion  founded  on  experience  ? 
— namely,  that  a  fund  should  be  collected  at  the  beginning  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  promotion,  which,  unless  provided  for  in  advance,  will  con- 
stantly hamper  the  work. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  Society  will  aim  above  all  things 
to  carry  out  the  teaching  of  its  own  noble  motto,  "  Quit  you  like  men,  be 
strong ; "  that  it  will  seek  to  inspire  our  boys  and  young  men  with  the 
true  spirit  of  manliness  and  self-control,  teaching  them  to  be  brave  and 
true,  to  be  tender  to  the  helpless  and  reverent  to  old  age,  to  respect  the 
purity  of  women,  and  to  grow  strong  in  fighting  the  battle  of  God  for  the 
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weak  and  defenceless ;  teaching  them,  in  short,  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  consecrate  to  His  service  both  their  youth  and  their  manhood. 

Besides  these  two  societies  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  there  are 
the  multitudes  of  Church  guilds  and  other  parochial  societies,  each  in 
their  own  circle  setting  forth  the  strength  of  unity,  and  the  power  of 
mutual  8ymp<athy  and  help ;  while  among  local  associations  we  may 
notice  the  Metropolitan  Association,  for  befriending  young  serrante 
(chiefly  workhouse  girls),  which  originated  in  the  large  and  loving  heart 
of  one  who  now  rests  from  her  labours,  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior ;  as  also  the 
numerous  Ladies'  Associations  for  friendless  girls,  started  by  another  noble 
worker,  Miss  Ellis  Hopkins.  All  these  supply  help  for  various  forms  of 
need,  and  yet  as  we  descend  into  the  deeper  depths  of  that  need,  the 
question  still  presses  upon  us  with  greater  force,  How  can  the  Church  qaik 
a  hold  on  the  masses  of  young  people  who  are  reached  by  no  Sunday- 
school,  no  ordinary  religious  influence  9  If  she  does  not  gain  a  hold  on 
them,  they  will  gain  a  hold  on  her  best-trained  children ;  because,  by  the 
present  compulsory  system  of  Qovemment  education,  boys  and  girls  from 
the  lowest  dregs  of  our  population  are  drifting  in  to  take  their  place 
among  children  of  more  careful  parents,  and  too  surely  to  contaminate 
them.  Earnest  workers  are  awaking  to  see  the  terrible  needs  of  that 
lower  stratum  of  girls — I  speak  now  only  of  girls  and  young  women, 
who  cannot,  in  this  generation  at  least,  join  a  band  of  virtuous  maidena 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  help  of  these  another  association  is  needed, 
formed  on  entirely  difierent  lines  from  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  and 
other  guilds.  To  hand  the  workers  together,  and  to  avoid  all  approach  to 
banding  the  worked  for  together,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  keynote, 
which  has  never  yet  been  struck.  To  band  together  in  any  large  associa- 
tion women  of  doubtful  antecedents,  varying  standards  of  morality,  or 
degraded  surroundings,  would  surely  threaten  some  moral  danger  to 
society.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  for  the  establishment  of  something  like 
a  Ladies'  Church  Mission  to  meet  this  need  ? 

A  mission,  because  it  would  be  truly  missionary  work— one  needing 
special  prayer  and  self-devotion ;  a  crusade,  as  it  were,  against  vice  and 
degradation,  the  ladies  alone  being  bound  together  by  virtue  of  their 
work  under  Church  guidance,  for  without  it,  strength  would  be  wasted 
and  unity  impaired.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  in  our  large 
towns  the  parochial  element  is  in  abeyance,  and  may  be  lawfully  set 
aside;  but  I  think  people  are  beginning  to  see  at  last — and  for  this 
idea  the  Qirls'  Friendly  Society  has  fought  a  hard  battle  in  its  work — that 
every  parish,  however  large,  does  belong  to  some  clergyman  whether  his 
workers  are  drawn  from  his  own  parish  or  not,  and  that  the  flrst  object 
should  be  to  strengthen  his  hands.  I  believe  that  most  clergy  in  large 
parishes  would  gladly  welcome  such  help  as  a  ladies'  mission  could  give 
amongst  the  fallen,  the  falling,  or  the  degraded.  The  difficulty  of  classing 
together  these  different  shades  of  degradation,  or  ignorance,  or  roughness 
would  then  be  avoided.  Ladies  would  arrange  their  work  according  to 
their  need.  The  fallen  they  would  help  silently  and  quietly,  and  the 
falling  they  would  snatch  from  peril  as  best  they  could ;  the  degraded 
they  would  strive  to  raise ;  those  that  were  still  pure  amid  surrounding 
wickedness,  they  might  pass  on  to  Associates  of  the  Qirls'  Friendly  Society. 
Above  all,  they  would  try  to   influence   the  homes.      Aa  the   modem 
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principle  of  nursing  is  to  nurse  the  home  as  well  as  the  patient,  so  the 
principle  of  raising  these  degraded  ones  should  be  to  influence  their  sur- 
rouDdings.  Whatever  the  home  may  be,  it  is  still  their  home ;  family 
life  is  God's  appointment,  and  when  we  influence  the  home  we  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  there  is  always  within  the  Church  of  Christ 
a  vast  reserved  force  of  zeal  and  self-devotion  waiting  for  a  voice  to  call 
it  forth/'  Would  that  some  voice,  both  strong  and  tender,  might  be  raised 
to  plead  for  the  awful  needs  revealed  day  by  day  by  the  work  of  our 
Oirls'  Friendly  Society.  For  that  work  itself  we  want  help  urgently  both  in 
money  and  workers,  and  some  such  mission  as  I  have  suggested  is  sorely 
needed  too.  Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  that  never  will  the  great 
question  which  I  have  so  inadequately  tried  to  answer  to-day  receive  any 
tiae  reply  until  it  is  felt  to  be  the  business,  not  only  of  clergy  and 
Church  workers,  but  of  every  member  of  our  Church  to  seek  to  answer  it ; 
to  realise  each  one  of  us  that  the  Church  should  be  "  in  our  kotue;"  that 
not  only  iu  our  worship,  but  in  our  homes,  and  in  our  households,  in  the 
workroom,  or  in  the  field,  we  are  members  one  of  another — responsible 
for  bearing  each  other's  burdens,  responsible  for  those  who  are  under  our 
charge,  members  of  a  community  which  should  indeed  be  **  a  society  of 
souls  through  the  love  of  God," — for  wherever  there  is  the  love  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ  is  found ;  and  wherever  Jesus  Christ  is,  the  Church  is  there 
with  Him. 


ADDEESSES. 

Mb.  H.  G.  Heald,  Member  of  the  London  School  Board  and 
of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday-School  Institute. 

Thb  objections  to  Sanday-Bchools  are  twofold :  the  one  that  Sanday-sehool  teachers 
bftve  tried  to  substitute  the  school  for  parental  authority,  and  the  other  (made  by  those 
who  know  very  little  about  the  matter)  that  the  results  are  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  labour  bestowed.  I  need  not  say  much  of  the  first  objection,  because  it  has  been 
answered  over  and  over  again ;  but  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  second.  As 
Ml  old  Sunday-school  teacher,  I  must  admit  that  the  results  have  not  been  what  we 
hoped,  or  even  such  as  we  might  h»ve  expected.  That  is,  however,  not  the  fault  of 
the  system,  but  of  its  application.  The  Sunday-school  has  been  called  by  many  of  its 
fnends  "  the  nurseiy  of  the  Church,"  but  I  would  ask  those  of  you  who  are  parents 
whether  you  would  ever  think  of  placing  your  nurseries  in  such  places  as  some  of  our 
Sunday-schools  were,  and  I  fear  are  still,  to  be  found — in  dark  rooms  badly  ventilated, 
ill  lupplied  with  material,  with  unqualified  teachers  who  dose  their  children  with 
preacbiog  of  a  character  very  liberal  in  quantity  but  most  deficient  in  quality.  The 
preparation  for  teaching  was  of  so  vague  a  description  that  the  lessons  were  not  unfre- 
quently  like  the  oratorical  displays  of  the  preachers  described  by  Bums : — 

'*  Howsoe'er  the  thing  may  gang, 
Let  time  or  chance  determine; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon  " — 

the  natural  result  being  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  leading  the  incom- 
IMtent  and  irritated  lecturer  to  say,  **  If  you  can't  listen  to  me  for  half  an  hour,  what 
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will  you  do  when  joa  get  to  heaTen  I  *'    The  children  were  then  taken  to  churcbi  pbced* 
in  a  dark  gallery,  and  if  inattentive  their  names  were  put  down  for  a  caning  on 
Monday,  and  then  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  where  the  cramming  process  went  on. 
Keally  Sunday-schools  were  too  often  of  a  kind  that  might  well  make  children  say,  m 
did  the  boy  when  asked  why  the  eunuch  "went  on  his  way  rejoicing," — **fieca(ue 
Philip  had  left  off  ar  teaching  of  him  !  **    What  has  been  the  result  of  this  sort  of 
thing?    Where  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  used  to  be  in  our  schools  t    At  their  place 
in  Church  ?  or  at  the  Lord's  table  ?     But  this  ia  no  time  to  cry  over  spilt  milk.    We 
are  practical  men  and  women,  and  must  look  for  the  remedy,  and  consider  how  the 
Ohuroh  can  in  the  future  *'  gain  and  retain  "  the  a£Eeotions  of  the  young  by  means  of 
her  Sunday-schools.     First,  let  us  get  rid  of  everything  in  the  Sunday-school  that 
makes  it  at  all  like  the  day-school.     Let  us  take  down  the  maps,  and  hang  up  onr 
Sunday  pictures.    I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  buildings  for  Sandaj- 
schools  similar  to  those  in  America,  with  a  central  hall  for  meetings,  and  rooms  all 
round  for  the  classes.     Then  as  to  the  teachers.     I  honour  the  teachers  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  the  schoolmaster  should  not  be  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  although  he  may  be  invited  to  take  a  class.     Then  we  want  more  oompeteot 
teachers,  and  these  teachers  should  be  prepared  for  their  task  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.    I  should  like  to  see  a  Chair  at  the  universities  for  teaching  our  young  men  the 
art  of  catechising  and  of  training  Sunday-school  teachers.     A  definite  object  should  be 
set  before  each  teacher,  that  object  being  to  retain  each  scholar  until  the  time  oomss 
for  Confirmation  and  admission  to  the  highest  of  Christian  privileges.     We  also  want 
more  definite  teaching,  and  I  say  that  for  this  there  is  no  better  teaching  than  that  of 
our  own  Church  Catechism,  if  the  spirit  of  it  is  taught  as  well  as  the  vfords,  for  it  is 
quite  possible  for  children  to  gabble  through  it  from  *'N.  or  M."  to  the  end  without 
itke  least  knowledge  of  their  Christian  privileges  or  responsibilities.     They  ought  to 
be  taught  the  spirit  of  the  Catechism,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  parson  in  the 
church,  and  there  catechised.    A  most  delightful  scene  is  pictured  by  our  own  Church 
poet  when  he  speaks  of  those  dear  children  : — 

'*  All  silence  and  all  smiles, 
Save  that  each  little  voice,  by  turns. 

Some  glorious  truth  proclaims. 
What  sages  would  have  died  to  learn. 

Now  taught  by  cottage  dames." 

A  glorious  sight,  indeed,  but  a  very  inglorious  one  when  the  children  are  practised 
upon  by  unskilled  hands.  Going  to  a  church  to  which  a  young  friend  of  mine  had 
been  recently  appointed,  I  was  told  that  he  was  about  to  catechise  the  children,  and  be 
asked  me  to  give  him  mycandid  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  I  consented, 
and  taking  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  vestry  table,  went  and  sat  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  church,  having  told  my  friend  that  I  would  put  down  a  cross  for  each  question 
properly  asked,  and  a  cypher  for  every  one  that  was  improperly  put.  When  it  was 
over,  my  friend  said,  **I  got  on  pretty  well,  did  I  not?"  "My  dearfnend,"  I  re- 
plied, "  if  that  is  the  way  you  get  on,  the  sooner  you  get  off  the  better.  How  many 
questions  do  you  think  you  asked?"  "I  don't  know,'*  he  replied,  "but  I  should 
think  about  thirty  or  forty."  I  said,  "  You  asked  fifty-three  questions  and  the  result 
is  here,  forty-six  noughts  and  seven  crosses."  Again,  our  children  should  be  taught  to 
understand  and  use  the  Liturgy  and  Prayer  Book.  I  am  sure  if  that  were  done  we 
should  gain  the  young  people,  because  they  would  be  intelligent  Churchmen.  But  how 
are  they  to  be  retained  ?  That  is  the  question  of  the  day  ;  and  I  believe  that  until  we 
can  get  out  of  the  old-fashioned  system  of  running  our  day  and  Sunday  schoob  on 
parallel  lines,  we  shall  never  do  it.  We  have  made  some  progren^  thank  Qod^  but  I 
remember  the  time  (and  it  is  not  so  long  ago)  when  we  used  to  have  the  boya  and  gbls 
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vfao  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  up  before  ns,  give  them  a  nicelj-boand 
Reference  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  ihake  hands  with  them,  and  bid  them  good-bye  1    On 
the  Teiy  threehoid  of  life  they  were  suppoeed  to  have  reoetved  sufficient  instraotion  in 
that  Book  which  was  lo  be  the  chart  of  their  lives — God*s  Word.     At  the  veiy  time 
when  it  was  most  important  that  they  should  begin  to  stndy  it  thoroughly-^at  that 
time  they  were  led  to  believe  that  they  knew  as  much  of  religion  as  they  would  ever 
need.    It  reminds  me  of  Sydney  Smith's  tale  of  Mr.  Pigou,  who,  being  sent  to  this 
country  to  study  and  report  upon  English  criminal  law,  spent  twenty-two  minutes  in 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  then  went  back  to  France  persuaded  that  he  understood  the  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  of  England.     How  can  we  expect  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  thoroughly  understand  their  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books  ?    We 
want  special  places  for  the  elder  lads  to  meet  in.    They  have  reached  the  "touchy 
age;*'  they  have  put  on  their  first  tail  coat  and  tall  hat,  and  they  think  much  of 
themselves.     Why  should  they  not?    All  of  us  have  been  the  same.    We  thought 
much  of  ourselves  as  we  began  to  emerge  from  boyhood,  and  the  lads  of  the  present  do 
but  follow  in  our  steps.    We  want  places  for  teaching  these  young  men  who  do  not  like 
to  be  placed  in  the  schoolroom  with  the  boys.     In  order  to  meet  the  case,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  get  the  laity  to  have  classes  in  their  own  homes,  to  which  the  clergyman 
shall  be  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  see  how  all  is  going  on,  and  to  which  he 
shall  make  his  way  as.  opportunity  occurs.    Then  we  want  special  teachers  for  these 
young  people.    Mr.  Jones  has  depicted  an  ideal  teacher.    I  will  show  you  mine.     I 
am  very  particular.     He  should  not  be  a  long-winded  man  to  weary  his  scholars^  or 
a  dismal  man  to  drive  them  away  with  doleful  lamentations ;  he  should  not  be  an 
austere  man  to  make  ominous  faces  at  them,  but  he  should  be  a  large,  warm-hearted 
Christian,  who  remembers  that  he  was  young  himself,  and  recalling  the  trials  and 
temptations  through  which  he  passed,  can  sympathise  with  young  men ;  and  being 
wise  and  discreet,  is  able  to  guide  them.     You  will  say  that  such  a  man  is  not  to  be 
picked  up  everywhere.     No,  he  is  not,  and  never  will  be  so  long  as  we  allow  the  Sun- 
tlay-school  to  be  considered  just  a  mere  court  of  the  Gentiles  outside  the  Church.    But 
put  it  in  the  right  place — put  it  in  the  forefront ;  let  it  be  the  Church's  agency  to  reach 
the  young,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  which  is  not  beneath  the 
personal  service  of  Lord  Chancellors,  Judges,  and  Generals  will  be  found  to  be  one  in 
which  no  one,  whatever  his  rank  may  be^  could  feel  compromised  by  engaging  in.     In 
sonclnsxon,  I  would  say  that  we  must  do  our  work  for  the  children  in  the  spirit  of  that 
village  parson  so  admirably  described  by  Goldsmith  : — 

**  And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  plan,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 


Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Clifton. 

I  WKSL  that  I  should  like  to  make  a  present  of  five  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  last 
speaker.  It  might  be  supposed  that  our  subjects  would  dash,  but  that  fear  passed 
away  as  Mr.  Heald  proceeded,  for  I  shall  speak  chiefly  about  catechising.  I  desire  to- 
aee  the  great  Church  rule  of  catechising  honoured  by  observance.  I  am  afraid  in 
some  parts,  perhaps  not  in  Wales,  this  practice  is  dishonoured  by  want  of  observance. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  catechising  put  altogether  in  the  place  of  Sunday-school  teaching ; 
for,  as  my  friend  Canon  Curteis  used  to  say  that  whatever  went  wrong  in  the  parish 
there  was  always  the  bright  spot  of  the  Sunday*Bchool  to  turn  to,  so  I  have  passed- 
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many  of  my  happiest  hours  for  many  years  of  my  life  in  the  Sanday- school.    For  the 
last  eleven  years,  however,  I  have  had  no  Sunday-school  in  my  parish.    Bat  when  I 
say  that  I  have  no  Sunday-school  I  hardly  say  the  truth ;  for  daring  all  those  yean  I 
have  used  that  greatest  and  noblest  instrument  in  the  Church's  hands — ^the  great 
Sunday-school  which  is  held  within  the  walls  of  the  Church  itself.    In  my  present 
parish  I  have  to  do  with  the  children  of  the  higher  classes  ;  and  I  notice  in  teaching 
them,  as  I  used  often  to  notice  in  teaching  the  poorer  children  in  my  old  parah, 
that  when  the  children  are  carefully  prepared  beforehand  for  catechising  they  answer 
less  well  than  when  they  are  not  so  well  prepared.     They  answer  better  when  they 
are  questioned  on  a  fresh  subject.    When  you  ask  them  questions  on  a  subject  care- 
fully prepared  they  seem  to  say,  **  Why  do  you  ask  those  questions  which  you  know 
we  ha?e  already  answered  before  ?  *'    But  when  I  change  my  subject  rather  suddenly, 
I  get  the  closest  attention,  and  the  children  answer  well.    There  are  mauy  great 
reasons  for  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  using  the  church  as  the  Sunday-school,    lie 
children  feel  the  influence  of  the  place.     It  is  highest  and  holiest  influence.    We  are 
teaching  them  in  their  Father*s  house.     They  know  that  the  church  is  the  place  to 
which  they  should  bring  all  their  joys  and  sorrows.     Those  who  teach  must  be  influ- 
enced by  the  feeling  that  they  are  teaching  in  the  Father's  house  the  children  of  the 
great  heavenly  Father.     And  there  are  other  things  which  influence  the  children  in 
the  church.    There  is  the  font  at  which  their  Christian  life  was  begun.    They  sra 
looking  fonrard  to  the  time  when  they  shall  receive  the  great  grace  of  Confirmation. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  receive  the  preparation  for  Confirmatioo  in 
the  church,  rather  than  in  the  study  of  the  vicarage.    I  could  not  myself  bear  to  think 
it  possible  that  the  children  should  have  the  plainest  and  simplest  teaching  in  the 
clergyman's  house,  and  then  say  when  they  hear  him  in  church,  "  I  wish  he  would 
speak  to  us  as  he  used  to  speak  in  his  study."    The  words  that  go  most  home  to  the 
heart  should  be  the  words  heard  in  the  church.     In  the  church  the  children  are  looking 
forward  to  make  their  First  Communion,  and  there  are  a  hundred  associations  for 
good  to  be  found  in  the  church.     I  am  afraid  I  shall  offend  some  by  what  I  am  going 
to  say ;  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  offend  people  at  Church  Congresses,  for  if  you  do  not 
you  make  no  dints.      My  experience  of  the  children  of  England  is  this,  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  know  ten  times  more  about  their  religion  than  the  children  of  the 
rich.    Therefore  I  feel  the  special  importance  of  catechising.     In  my  Sunday-school 
in  the  church  I  can  gather  together  not  only  the  poor  but  the  rich,  and  with  that 
gathering  together  comes  the  forming  of  the  bond  of  a  strong  and  holy  sympathy. 
Hearts  meet  hearts ;  the  rich  and  poor  meet  there,  and  learn  and  unlearn  many  things. 
They  are  taught  that  they  are  the  children  of  the  same  Father.    In  afterlife  they  feel 
that  they  have  something  to  do  with  one  another.     Depend  upon  it^  nothing  knits  the 
bonds  of  Christian  communion  so  strongly  together  in  the  way  of  teaching  as  gather- 
ing the  children  of  all  classes  into  the  same  house  of  God,  to  be  catechised  by  their 
same  spiritual  father  in  the  parish.    I  must  make  another  dint.     It  has  been  somettmes 
said  that  there  is  a  slight  danger  arising  from  bringing  up  children  in  schools,  that 
you  separate  parents  from  their  children,  and  remove  the  child  from  the  parent  whom 
God  has  made  its  proper  teacher.    Now  that  danger  is  avoided  in  catechising.     Tea 
can  turn  from  the  children  to  the  parents,  and  from  the  parents  to  the  children, 
increase  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  parentis  mind,  and  make  the  children  look 
with  reverence  on  their  parents.    I  frequently  ask  the  children  questions,  and  remind 
them  that  their  parents  are  listening  to  them,  or  turn  to  the  parents,  and  thus  incresse 
tiie  sense  of  family  responsibility.     Sometimes  we  find  people  who  take  a  dark  view  of 
the  future  of  England.     I  have  never  been  able  to  take  a  dark  view  of  the  future  of 
my  oountiy.    I  believe  that  she  has  a  great  and  bright  future  before  her.    Bot 
lemember  that  the  future  of  England's  gbry  lies  in  the  children,  in  the  rax»  which 
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Are  to  form  the  EngUnd  of  the  futare ;  and  if  there  ia  any  plaoe  in  which  to  draw  the 
ohildren*B  hearts  to  €rod,  it  in  the  parish  church ;  and  If  there  is  anj  way  in  which  to  do 
thia  work,  it  is  by  the  use  of  the  oid-fsshioned  practice  of  catechising.  I  have  little  time 
left  me  to  say  how  the  practice  is  to  be  carried  oat.  I  wish  only  to  add  this  much.  Be  sure 
that  you  are  very  dogmatic.  Take  care  to  make  yourself  clearly  and  well  understood. 
Don't  be  too  long,  and  mind  that  you  change  your  plan  often.  To  keep  your  children 
alive  and  attentive^  throw  in  plenty  of  stories,  and  remember  that  all  success  in  teach- 
ing, either  in  or  out  of  school,  lies  in  a  deep  love  of  God.  As  the  orator  who  was 
asked  what  was  the  secret  of  eloquence  said  that  the  6rst,  the  second,  and  the  third 
thing  requisite  was  action — as  the  saint  who  was  asked  what  was  the  secret  of  a  true 
Christian  life  said  that  its  first,  its  second,  and  its  third  grace  was  humility — so  the 
secret  of  success  in  teaching  children  is  love,  a  great  love  of  God  their  Father,  a  great 
love  of  our  blessed  Lord,  whose  they  are,  and  a  g^reat  love  of  the  little  ones  for  their 
own  sake. 


Rev.  R.  J.  IvKS,  Holy  Nativity  Church,  Totterdown,  Bristol. 

I  AM  snre  I  shall  have  the  sympathy,  not  only  of  all  clergymen,  but  of  all  earnest 
workers,  when  I  speak  of  organisations  for  keeping  young  people  together  at  a  time 
when  they  so  need  the  help  of  loving  friends.     I  know  no  sorrow  in  the  life  of  a  parish 
priest  so  great  as  when  any  of  his  yuun^  flock  have  gone  into  the  world  unto  the  ways 
of  sin.     It  uf  one  of  our  greatest  griefs.     Now,  there  is  a  method  followed  in  many 
parishes,  and  of  which  I  have  had  some  experience — a  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty 
in  some  degree  by  means  of  voluntary  parochial  associations,  or  the  gathering  of  young 
people  together  in  little  parochial  societies — ^where  they  may  learn  to  help  one  another. 
These  parochial  associations  are  generally  calle<l  "guilds,"  but  you  can  call  them 
Bodetiea,  or  any  other  name,  if  there  is  any  objection  to  the  word  "guild."    I  remem- 
ber being  taught  this  lesson  by  a  clergyman  who  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
English  Church — Canon  Carter  of  Clewer — who  once  said  that  prejudice  is  often  a 
thing  not  very  deep,  and  often  relates  to  names  rather  than  things.    So  it  is  with  the 
harmless  name  of  graild.    Thus  a  clergyman  will  often  profess  to  have  derived  great 
spiritual  profit  from  keeping  a  ''quiet  day  "  who  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  going 
into  a  "  Betreat"    In  a  guild  there  is  the  element  of  the  power  of  association  and 
sympathy.    A  number  of  young  men  doing  the  same  thing  will  not  feel  isolated  or 
aione.    Then  there  is  the  influence  of  example.     Young  men  and  women  feel  they 
have  the  credit  of  the  guild  to  which  they  belong  to  maintain.    The  rules  should  be 
very  simple,  especially  the  **  Rule  of  Life ; "  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  rules  which 
are  too  hard  or  complicated.     And  then  these  guilds  bring  the  young  men  into  closer 
relations  with  their  parish  clergymen.    And  here  I  would  say  that  one  reason  we  lose 
so  many  of  our  young  people  is  that  clergymen  are  often  so  inaccessible.    Young 
people  are  afraid  to  speak  to  the  clergyman.    It  is,  my  brethren,  very  important  that 
we  should  be  accessible.    There  should  be  on  the  church  door  a  notice  of  the  times 
when  the  clergyman  may  be  seen  in  the  chureh,  for  there  are  many  who  shrink  from 
the  ordeal  of  a  big  knocker,  and  perhaps  a  man-servant  in  livery,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  speak  to  the  clergyman  in  the  church  if  they  only  knew  when  to  find  him 
there.    Then  there  is  the  supernatural  power  of  prayer,  which  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  here.    Teach  the  young  people  to  pray  for  one  another,  and  we  know  that  this 
itrength  is  beyond  all  calculation.     Then  these  guilds  form  school  and  churoh  worken 
who  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  charch.     This  was  the  beginning  of  the  guild  move- 
ment     It  was  to  give  the  earnest  lay  people  work  in  the  Church  that  the  Guild  of  St. 
Alban  the  Martyr  was  esteblished  in  1857,  and  clergymen  will  find  that  guilds  often 
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produce  very  valuable  worken.  Then  as  to  details.  Just  after  a  Confirmation  is  a 
good  time  to  speak  to  the  young  people  about  joining  a  gfuild  as  a  valuable  help  to 
peraeveranoe.  The  time  of  preparatioo  for  Confirmation  is  ofben  the  beginning  of  con- 
version to  God;  the  guild  assists  the  young  awakenei  soul  to  persevere.  Be  content 
with  small  beginnings,  for  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three  people  you  can  trusty  than 
to  have  a  large  guild  with  many  doubtful  members.  The  guild  should  consist  of  two 
classes,  the  members  and  probationers ;  and  the  period  of  probation  should  be  a  long 
one.  It  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  self-governing  body,  and  not  a  clerical 
despotism.  The  members  should  have  the  power  of  electing  probationers  into  their 
number.  As  to  the  Kule  of  Life,  we  must  not  have  too  many  rules,  for  sometimes 
earnest  people  are  hindered  and  distressed  by  many  rules.  They  should  teach  just 
the  main  points  of  Christian  duty  and  practice.  Any  special  danger  of  a  locality  can 
be  met  by  a  special  provision  in  the  Bule  of  Life.  To  preserve  the  life  of  the  guild  it 
is  important  to  have  the  meetings  as  regular  as  possible.  The  church  is  the  best  place 
to  have  the  guild  meetings,  or  if  the  church  cannot  be  used  the  schoolroom  is  the  next 
best  place.  These  meetings  should  always  be  begun  by  prayer,  with  perhaps  a 
metrical  litany  or  hymn.  Then  the  priest  should  give  some  simple  instruction.  la 
our  sermons  we  address  a  large  and  mixed  congregation,  and  are  obliged  to  speak 
generally  to  all ;  but  in  the  guild  you  can  meet  your  people  on  the  special  and  practical 
points  on  which  they  need  help.  Another  thing  in  the  way  of  detail  is  important 
Have  an  annual  festival,  or  ''outing''  as  we  say  in  Bristol,  for  this  keeps  up  the 
interest  in  the  guild,  and  in  some  guilds  a  '*  quiet  day"  is  most  valuable.  I  have  a 
guild  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time,  a  guild  for  that  class  of  young  women  who  are 
called  in  our  part  of  the  world  "young  ladies  in  business**  or  "young  ladies  in  ser^ 
vice."  This  guild  has  for  some  years  past  had  its  annual  day  of  Betreat,  with  very 
good  results.  But  the  best  organisation  will  not  do  anything  without  Christian  love 
and  sympathy.  You  must  love  your  young  people;  and  in  your  sermons  do  not 
overlook  the  young  of  the  flock,  but  sometimes  put  in  an  anecdote  for  the  children,  or 
address  a  few  words  to  them  specially,  and  so  draw  them  to  the  Lord.  I  will  now  say 
a  few  words  on  the  other  portion  of  the  subject  before  the  Congress.  When  younir 
people  leave  their  own  parish  and  go  into  a  strange  town,  they  too  frequently  leave  off 
their  good  ways  and  require  looking  after.  1  am  thankful  to  have  heard  this  evening 
about  two  societies  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  ready  to  affiliate  guilds.  There  is  also 
another  organisa^on  called  the  '  *  Church  Guilds'  Union  "  for  gathering  all  guilds  into 
one  corporate  union,  so  that  when  people  leave  one  town  they  may  be  directed  where 
to  find  similar  help  in  the  town  they  go  to.  No  one  knows  better  than  parish  priests 
in  a  large  town  the  immense  and  terrible  dangers  to  the  young  in  our  great  cities. 
They  are  manifold  and  great,  and  if  these  guilds  can  save  one  soul  from  these  terrible 
snares  and  pitfalls  they  do  much.  They  are  doing  much,  in  many  places,  to  preserve 
these  young  people  faithful  to  the  Church  of  their  forefathers,  and  true  to  their  Lord. 


DISCUSSION. 
Eev.  F.  J.  C.  MoRANj  Vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Twickenham. 

I  BiSE  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  our  elder  scholars  and  young  people. 
Last  Sunday  I  visited  a  class  of  twenty- five  young  women  servants,  who  have  been 
regular  attendants  at  the  class  for  five  years,  and  hardly  a  Sunday  comes  when  tbey 
number  fewer  than  this.  When  they  leave  the  district  a  letter  is  given  them  to  some 
clergyman  or  society  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  they  go,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
watched  over.     And  then  we  have  a  youths*  class,  conducted  by  a  barrister  in  my 
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parish.     He  hftd  nzteen  lads  last  Sonday  who  attended  regularly,  and  they  all  come 
to  the  church  to  the  catechising  services.     This  barrister  came  to  me  recently  to  say 
that  there  are  six  more  lads  wanting  to  come  into  his  class,  all  of  whom  are  above 
iifteen  years  of  age,  but  he  has  no  room  for  them.    That  is  our  difficulty,  and  we  have 
broken  down  for  the  want  of  another  such  class.     T  want  you  to  think  about  this 
difficulty,  and  suggest  some  remedy.     Associations  for  young  people  can  be  carried 
out  in  small  and  large  towns,  and  I  would  call  attention  to  another  society,  besides  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  referred  to  by  previous  speakers,  which  is  very  widespread.    It 
is  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  which,  however,  is  not  entirely  a  Church 
-of  England  Society.    It  has  i5,ocx)  members  of  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Prayer  Union, 
vho  make  it  a  rule  to  have  a  special  prayer  at  a  special  hour  of  the  day  every  week. 
I  have  known  their  work  especially  in  Kensington  and  Oxford  Street.    We  all  know 
bow  young  people  are  continually  coming  up  to  London  from  the  country  "to  better 
themselves,"  but  few  know  the  great  temptations  these  young  people  are  subjected  to. 
They  go  many  of  them  into  shops,  and  are  expected  to  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  they 
are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  on  Sandays,  but  are  driven  here  and  there  and  every- 
where.    This  Christian  Young  Women*s  Association  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  these  young  people,  and  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  this — it  is  not  sectarian, 
the  clergy  will  be  gladly  received  and  asked  to  look  after  the  young  women,  and  I 
myself  have  several  of  these  young  women  attending  my  churoh  who  were  Noncon- 
formists.    The  managers  of  the  Society  are  not  at  all  surprised  when  they  find  the 
young  women  gathered  into  some  parish  organisation.     In  scattered  places  servants 
may  be  looked  after,  and,  thank  God,  we  can  gather  these  young  people  together,  and 
save  them  from  becoming  wretched  creatures,  lost  to  society  and  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them.     There  is  no  question  more  important  for  the  purity  of  our  nation 
than  looking  after  these  young  women.     I  have  watched  these  associations  not  only 
in  England  but  in  Paris,  where  Miss  Leigh's  Home  for  Young  Women  is  doing  so 
valuable  a  work.     The  temptations  in  Paris  are  very  great,  and  I  have  seen  Encrlish 
girls  who  went  to  serve  in  shops  there  who  soon  were  lost  to  everything.     I  ask  you 
when  you  go  to  Paris  and  go  into  the  shops,  whenever  you  meet  an  English  girl  to 
ask  a  few  questions  of  her,  and  tell  her  where  she  will  meet  a  friend.     Oh !  the  tales 
that  could  be  told  of  these  young  people  who  go  to  Paris  because  the  English  ladies 
must  have  the  fashions.    When  you  hear  of  a  poor  girl  going  from  some  quiet  English 
village  perhaps  to  Paris,  write  at  once  to  Miss  Leigh,  77  Avenue  Wagram,  or  some 
of  the  English  clergy  in  Paris,  and  mention  the  case^     The  temptations  to  these  girls 
are  very  great.    On  the  question  of  catechising,  I  do  not  quite  go  with  Canon  Bandall 
as  to  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  not  answering  so  well  in  church  if  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  I  believe  that  the  Sunday-school  is  necessary  to  supplement  and  prepare 
for  fresh  catechising  in  church. 


F.  S.  Bishop,  Esq.,  Welwyn  Lodge,  Swansea. 

I  THIHK  that,  although  it  has  its  dark  side,  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  was  paid 
to  Sunday-schools  when  it  was  said  that  the  children  of  the  poor  know  more  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Church  than  the  children  of  the  rich,  and,  if  that  is  true,  it  is 
indeed  a  great  compliment.  The  remarks  I  have  to  make  are  rather  on  the  importance 
of  retaining  the  children  as  they  grow  older,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Sunday-school  system 
is  properly  worked,  there  will  be  very  little  need  of  any  other  association.  A  clergy- 
man is,  of  necessity,  a  kind  of  jack-of-all- trades,  and  has  many  and  various  duties  to 
fulfil,  but  if  he  will  work  his  Sunday-school  well,  it  will  combine  in  itself  all  useful 
work  among  the  young,  and  make  other  associations  unnecessary.     It  is  important,  in 
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the  first  place,  to  look  after  the  very  young.  Hie  big  boyi  and  big  girb  will  bring  their 
little  brothers  and  sisters  to  school,  if  they  themselTes  are  happy  and  comfortable  there, 
and  thus  they  are  started  with  good  impressions  received  from  elder  scholars.  It  u 
necessary,  having  got  them,  to  retain  their  interest  in  the  school.  When  I  go  round  my 
school,  I  sometimes  wish  we  had  the  best  teacher  for  the  infants,  for  in  those  early 
years  more  can  often  be  done  than  in  later  life.  But  as  they  grow  older  they  become 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  at  the  age  when  they  become  what  has  been  well  termed 
*' mixed-pickles," — ^lads,  that  is,  from  seven  to  eleven  years  of  age — and  I  wish  for  the 
best  teacher  for  these ;  but,  after  all,  we  really  want  the  best  teachers  for  our  upper 
classes.  We  want  well-read  teachers,  who  will  prepare  their  lessons,  visit  their  oMldren 
in  their  homes,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  parents.  Another  important  element 
in  retaining  elder  scholars  is  through  children's  services.  These  might  form  part  of  the 
Sunday-school  organisation.  The  children  ought  to  become  acquainted  early  with  our 
church  services,  and  learn  to  join  in  them  intelligently.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
teach  them  the  Litui^y,  and  explain  it  to  them.  A  children's  service  should  be  made 
as  simple  as  possible,  and  only  the  words  of  the  Prayer-Book  used,  and  a  break  should 
be  made  occasionally  in  the  service  to  explain  the  various  words  or  sentences  used.  For 
instance,  after  the  Greneral  Confession,  take  one  sentence  and  carefully  explain  it.  The 
children  would  be  interested,  and  would  understand  it  afterwards,  and  join  in  it  there- 
fore all  the  better.  They  would  thus  become  accustomed  to  our  church  services,  and 
pass  readily  from  the  children's  service  in  school  to  the  church.  One  thing  we  must 
remember,  that  if  we  want  to  retain  our  children,  we  must  make  sure  that  we  have  got 
hold  of  the  children's  hearts.  If  their  hearts  are  turned  to  Gk)d  while  connected  with 
the  church,  they  will  never  want  to  go  anywhere  else,  and  they  will  remain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church  for  their  lives.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  earnest  aim  of  erery 
Sunday-school  teacher.  ,And  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  scholars'  hearts  are  thus 
won  to  Christ  while  in  Church  Sunday-schools,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  retuning 
them  when  they  grow  older. 


Rev.  Canon  Ellison,  Rector  of  Haseley,  Oxon. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  ventured  to  speak  on  this  subject  except  that,  during  forty  yean' 
ministry,  I  have  put  into  practice  many  of  the  plans  that  have  been  mentioned.  I 
believe  that  this  subject  is  the  most  important  one  that  can  be  discussed  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  doubly  important  now  in  these  days  of  School  Boards,  whidi  have 
taken  away  from  the  children  much  of  the  time  formerly  given  for  religious  teaching. 
First  of  all,  we  may  divide  this  question  into  three  periods — the  school  period,  the 
period  between  school  and  Confirmation,  and  the  period  after  Confirmation.  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  about  the  girls,  becaase  I  think  the  boys  are  of  far  more  consequenos 
in  this  matter.  With  regard  to  the  school  age,  if  Canon  Randall  had  had  my  experience 
in  Sunday-schools,  I  venture  to  think  he  would  never  say  that  a  work  in  the  church 
would  do  away  with  Sunday-schools.  And  by  ''Sunday-schools,**  I  mean  schools  for 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  as  well  as  the  lower.  During  the  last  twenty  years  in 
Windsor,  I  had  a  large  middle-class  Sunday-school  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  But  this 
did  not  interfere  with  public  catechising  in  the  church.  I  agree  with  other  speakers 
that  we  must  keep  up  that.  My  own  practice  was  to  take  about  twelve  of  the  etder 
children  from  the  Sunday-school  to  the  church,  and  publicly  catechise  them  as  the 
Church  directs  just  after  the  Second  Lesson.  The  time  between  school  and  Confirma- 
tion is  most  important,  and  the  lads  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  tohool  withoat 
being  brought  into  a  dass  of  some  kind.  We  were  told  just  now  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  for  the  want  of  a  male  teacher,  but  I  would  advise  him  to 
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look  round  for  some  Christian  lady.  I  never  found  the  real  key  by  which  to  manage 
my  big  lads  until  I  put  them  in  chai^  of  a  Christian  woman.  These  lads  were  from 
twelve  and  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  but  the  influence  over  them  of  a  Christian 
woman  is  simply  marvelloas.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  Miss  Cotton's  (Lady  Hope's) 
book,  in  which  a  boy  is  overheard  to  say  to  a  companion,  "Come  along  with  us,  here's 
a  lady  what  cares  for  boys."  As  Canon  Kingsley  once  said,  ''There  is  a  chivalry, 
doubt  it  not,  in  the  heart  of  every  untutored  clod ;  if  it  dies  out  in  him,  as  it  too  often 
does,  it  were  better  for  him,  I  often  think,  that  he  had  never  been  bom  ;  but  the  only 
talisman  which  will  keep  it  alive— much  more,  develop  it  into  its  fulness,  is  friendly 
and  revering  intercourse  with  women  of  higher  rank  than  himself,  between  whom  and 
him  there  is  a  great  and  yet  blessed  gulf  fixed."  I  look  upon  Confirmation  as  a  key  to 
everything  in  a  Sunday-school,  and  all  these  classes  must  be  made  to  lead  up  to  Confir- 
mation. Let  the  lady  teacher  keep  her  influence  over  her  class  as  long  as  possible. 
I  know  an  instance  in  Manchester  where  a  lady  has  a  class  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  young 
men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Let  her  keep  her  influence  as  long  as 
she  can,  but  that  will  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  clergyman.  Then  there 
should  be  a  society  for  young  men  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  We  had 
one  in  Windsor ;  and  it  will  give  some  little  idea  of  its  usefulness  when  I  say  that  the 
members  used  to  meet  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  the  number  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five,  to  pray  for  Grod's  blessing  on  the  services  of  the  day.  When  I  wrote  not  long  ago 
to  a  retired  tradesman  who  took  a  great  interest  in  this  class,  he  told  me  that  he  knew 
of  fourteen  of  those  young  people  who  are  leading  earnest  Christian  lives.  The  Rev.  S. 
J.  Stone,  the  author  of  the  ''  Church's  One  Foundation,"  who  was  my  curate  at  the 
time,  has  followed  up  many  men,  and  he  has  in  his  own  parish  at  Dalston  a  society 
founded  on  our  Windsor  lines  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  communicants  of  both 
sexes.  In  the  Oxford  Diocese  we  have  a  diocesan  association  for  lads  and  young  men 
called  the  Diocesan  Youths'  Union.  I  will  only  pray  the  promoters  of  the  Young 
Men's  Friendly  Society  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  look  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  will  make  religion  the  backbone  of  the  whole  thing,  everything 
they  desire,  in  the  way  of  secular  recreations  and  progress,  will  be  sure  to  follow. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Woollnough,  Vicar  of  Chute  Forest,  Wilts. 

Theee  is  no  doubt  that  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  not  so  well  taught 
in  the  faith  as  the  children  of  the  lower  classes.  This  is  a  great  danger  to  the  Church, 
and  every  year  increases  it.  I  have  just  come  from  the  meeting  which  is  discussing  the 
question  of  Home  Beunion,  and  all  I  heard  there  went  to  the  same  point.  We  must 
have,  as*a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  body  knowing  its  own  mind  and  speaking 
with  one  voice,  but  that  cannot  be  hoped  for  until  the  breach  between  the  laity  and  clergy 
is  closed  up,  and  until  our  laity  are  far  better  instructed  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  youth  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  generally  go  to 
hoarding* schools,  which  are  not  reached  by  the  clergy  or  by  any  systematic  mod^  of 
religious  teaching.  In  girls'  schools,  and  in  many  boys'  schools,  cases  are  comparatively 
nat  in  which  the  clergy  have  anything  to  do  with  the  children,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  much  more  might  be  done  in  that  direction  by  the  clergy.  As  to  catechising,  I 
believe  there  would  be  very  much  more  of  it  but  for  the  feeling  which  exists  amongst 
the  clergy,  that  they  are  not  able  to  do  it.  It  is  more  difficult  than  preachi^  a 
sermon,  for  what  you  say  ought  to  change  with  eveiy  change  observed  in  the  children, 
and  many  men  know  they  have  not  the  rare  power  of  adaptability.  It  should  not  be 
neglected,  and  I  believe  that  if  a  minister  were  to  take  it  in  hand^  having  prayed  to 
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God,  and  do  the  work  lovingly,  he  would  do  it  welL    He  may  aeem  to  himself  to  have 
done  it  miserably,  but  I  venture  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  sympathy  generated  between 
him  and  his  children,  it  would  soon  teach  him  to  teach.    With  regard  to  another  pomt, 
I  have  myself  found  great  difficulty  in  retaining  children  after  they  have  left  the 
Sunday-school.     Nothing  is  more  disheartening  than  to  know  that  they  are  torn  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  then  after  five  years  come  back  for  Confirmatioo. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  is,  first  of  all,  classes  which  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  ordinary  Sunday-schools.      Then  we  should  find  something  for 
these  youths  to  do,  which  will  show  them  they  are  of  some  use,  some  employment  as 
mechanical  as  may  be.    I  have  had,  for  instance,  a  large  body  of  tract  lenders.    There 
are,  too,  in  a  large  parish  bedridden  people,  and  you  can  set  some  of  your  elder  lads 
to  read  the  Bible  to  them.    This  means  a  little  self-denial,  and  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  of  some  use  in  the  service  of  Christ    But,  withal,  we  want  better  oiganiaaticn. 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  paiish  should  be  connected  with  the  Rural  Deanery,  with  the 
Archdeaconry  and  Bishopric,  and  so  with  the  Church  of  England  at  large.     Parochial 
societies  should  not  stand  alone  but  be  united  together  throughout  the  Church,  so  that 
every  one,  no  matter  how  poor  and  insignificant  he  might  be^  could  feel  that  he  was  a 
living,  acting  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ     If  that  were  done,  it  would  place  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  position  in  which  she  ought  to  stand,  fitted  to  do  the  great 
work  which  undoubtedly  lies  ready  to  her  hand. 


Rev.  Berdmorb  Compton,  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 

Margaret  Street 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  advisability  of  establishing  associations  for  the  yoong 
after  leaving  the  Sunday-school.     I  venture  to  contribute  the  results  of  a  little  experi- 
ence in  carrying  them  on  after  they  have  been  established,  and  in  the  difficulties  which 
arise  after  they  have  been  some  time  in  operation.    The  first  difficulty  is  the  question  of  * 
size,  for  they  must  not  be  too  large.    The  Girls*  Friendly  Society  is  good  in  its  way,  but 
we  want  associations,  which  are  almost  miniature  churches  in  themselves,  where  the 
members  are  not  so  numerous  but  that  they  can  know  one  another  personally ;  for 
imlesB  they  do  so,  they  can  hardly  get  that  sympathy  and  help  which  is  perhaps  the 
main  object  to  be  attained  by  such  associations.    It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  utter 
friendlessness  of  many  young  people  to  be  found  in  London,  and  they  do  want  sadly 
friends  and  companions  amongst  their  equala    Ask  these  young  people^  "  Have  you  an 
intimate  friend  ?"  and  the  answer  too  often  is,  "  No ;  I  have  no  one  to  whom  I  can 
speak  my  mind.**    With  the  question  of  size  is  connected  that  of  class.     We  speak  of 
the  upper  and  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  but  the  different  strata  within  these 
three  great  divisions  are  infinite,  and  they  will  not  mix  one  with  another.     Our  asso- 
ciationSy  then,  must  consist  of  people  who  are  mainly  in  the  same  stratum  of  society, 
or  you  will  fail  in  securing  the  mutual  sympathy  you  aim  at     The  next  difficulty 
arises  after  you  have  established  your  guild.     (I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  word  '*  guild," 
which  is  purely  a  secular  idea,  and  was  used  long  before  it  became  adopted  by  the 
Church.)     You  will  soon  find  the  question  arise.  What  to  do  at  the  meetings  of  the 
guilds t     It  must  be  admitted  that  our  first  great  resource  is  tea,  though  you  may  think 
this  has  rather  a  Methodist  ring.      On  Sunday  it  is  well  to  have  gatherings  not 
unlike  dubs,  for  the  girls  and  boys  who  are  engaged  in  shopa^  a  place  where  they  can 
oome  to  and  employ  their  time  in  a  rational  manner,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  those 
places  of  business  who  will  not  keep  house  on  Sunday.     We  have  tea  every  Sunday. 
It  is  expensive,  and  it  does  not  occupy  all  the  time  of  the  meeting.     Some  sing  hymni 
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«nd  tell  fltories.  Another  difficulty  AriBes  in  connection  with  the  devotions  of  the  guild, 
which  must  contun  a  considerable  amount  of  ceremoniaL  If  your  guild  devotions  are 
duU  and  unattractive,  your  guild  will  soon  laugulah.  The  girls  do  like  to  carry  banners, 
to  wear  a  medal  and  some  sort  of  uniform  dress,  and  to  walk  in  procession.  For  many 
reasons  we  should  like  to  use  our  church  for  such  services,  but  Uien  comes  in  the  want 
of  elasticity  in  our  church  order ;  and  if  you  want  to  do  these  things  you  must  find 
some  other  place  than  the  church  to  do  it  in.  The  more  is  the  pity  :  for  these  are  very 
innocent  pieces  of  ceremonial,  which  could  hardly  offend  any  sane  person.  But  it  drives 
Q8  cot  of  our  churches  !  Then  you  want  some  person  to  manage  the  details  of  the 
whole  institution.  This  must  be  a  lady  for  the  girls,  and  very  often  for  the  boys  as 
well.  We  all  know  the  influence  of  women  on  boys  and  men,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  right  woman.  For  both  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  Christian  ladies,  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  work — momuig,  noon,  and  night  they  are  busy  with  it ;  and 
eveiy  night  of  her  life,  except  Sunday,  the  lady  who  superintends  the  girls  sits  for  two 
or  three  hours  ready  to  see  any  of  the  girls  who  wish  to  consult  her  privately.  More- 
over, you  must  be  prepared  for  some  difficulty  in  a  most  important  thing — the  strict 
adherence  to  your  rules.  If  you  do  not  keep  strictiy  to  your  rules,  and  if  the  guild  is 
not  of  such  entire  respectability  that  membership  is  a  certificate  of  good  character,  it  is 
of  no  use,  and  perhaps  worse  than  of  no  use  1  The  rules  must  be  such  that  they  can 
be  kept,  and  that  every  one  may  certainly  know  whether  they  are  keeping  them  or  not. 
I  have  seen  rules  for  guilds  so  vague  that  it  was  hardly  possible  either  to  keep  them  or 
to  say  you  had  not  kept  them  1  And,  finally,  it  is  only  by  the  stern  maintenance  of 
discipline  in  our  guilds,  as  miniature  churches,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  lay  again  the 
foundation— ^that  great  desideratum  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  we  have  unhappily 
let  slip — the  maintenance  of  general  church  discipline. 


Rev.  R.  W.  Randall. 

I  WISH  to  say  one  word  in  explanation.  It  is  always  a  very  humbling  thing  to  have  to 
make  an  explanation.  Several  of  the  speakers  seem  to  have  thought  that  I  meant  to 
disparage  Sunday- schools.  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  anything  which  I  have  said 
ihoald  be  so  taken.  I  value  them  much ;  but  though  I  think  that  there  is  much  work 
for  them  to  do,  I  do  also  feel  most  strongly  that  catechising  does  a  very  special  work 
in  winning  children  and  holding  them  to  the  Church,  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  it. 


The  Worshipful  J.  E.  Ollivant,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the 

Diocese  of  Llandaff. 

I  WISH  just  to  draw  attention  to  an  organisation  called  the  **  Young  Men's  Friendly 
Society,"  whose  object  is  to  help  young  men  both  spiritually  and  temporally.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  know  what  its  aims  and  rules  are  could  secure  copies  of  them  by 
addressing  the  Hon.  Central  Secretary  at  St.  Paul's  Chapter  House,  London.  I  may 
say  that  funds  are  needed  to  make  the  Society  successfuL 
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GUILDHALL,  TUESDAY  EVENING,  7th  OCTOBER. 


Lieutenant- Colonel  G.  G.  Francis  took  the  Chair  at  Seven 

o'clock: 


CHURCH  WORK  AMONG  OUR  SEAFARING  POPULATION 

AFLOAT  AND  ON  SHORK 

The  Chairman. 

At  the  request  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's,  I  appear  this  evening  to  condact  the 
business  of  this  meeting.  I  regret  that  there  is  not  a  Urger  representation  of  the  in- 
faring  population,  but  friends  who  have  come  from  a  distance  are  here  to  do  their 
duty,  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  assist  them,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  seafaring  popuUtion  of  thb  port. 

PAPERS. 

The  Bight  Rev.  Edward  Trollope,  D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan 

OF  Nottingham,  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

A  GREAT  ciy  has  come  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  aroused  by  it.  Many  of  her  devout  members,  when  they  heard  that 
cry  long  ago,  have  already  answered  it,  some  replying  individually  with 
all  such  power  as  they  severally  possessed,  and  some,  in  association  with 
others,  through  a  right  appreciation  of  the  power  of  combination  to  pro- 
duce effectual  results,  but  all  through  sincere  sympathy  for  those  in  whose 
behalf  that  voice  has  sounded  forth,  viz.,  the  seamen  of  England. 

This  class  of  our  community  is  not  only  a  very  large  and  valuable  one, 
but  is  usually  regarded  with  especial  favour.  The  manly  bearing  and 
the  open-heartedness  of  its  members,  as  well  as  their  honesty  and  contempt 
of  meanness  and  shams,  commend  them  to  our  affection,  whilst  their 
habitual  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  all  climates,  for 
England's  defence  and  for  England's  profit,  justly  heightens  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  value ;  but  in  another  point  of  view  they  are  of  great  interest 
to  us,  inasmuch  as  from  the  duties  of  their  profession  they  are  often  the 
most  prominent,  and  sometimes  the  only,  representatives  of  Christianity 
in  Mahommedan  and  heathen  countries,  and  thus  become  important 
instruments  either  of  good  or  evil  by  more  or  less  advancing  or  retarding 
the  increase  of  the  Christian  faith  through  the  character  of  their  lives. 

Our  Church  is  a  church  on  the  water,  as  well  as  a  church  on  the  land; 
and  as  England,  at  least  in  part,  claims  to  have  dominion  over  the  sea^ 
she  must  needs,  as  a  Christian  country,  bear  the  responsibility  also  of  this 
source  of  her  temporal  greatness.  Conscious  of  this,  our  seamen  justly 
ask  for  spiritual  aid  from  the  Church  of  England  in  the  first  place,  sayingr 
'*  We  need  this  help  at  sea,  and  we  need  it  whenever  we  com^  to  port, 
as  much  as  our  "brothers  of  the  land ; "  but  what  have  our  bishops  and 
clergy  so  far  done  in  behalf  of ^their  seagoing  sons  either  abroad  or  at 


^^ 
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home  t  After  dae  search  and  due  thought  thej  must^  I  think,  sorrow- 
fidly  confess,  **  We  have  left  much  undone  of  what  we  ought  to  have 
done  for  the  60,000  men  serving  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  still  more  for 
that  quarter  of  a  million  of  seamen  sailing  under  the  British  flag  in  the 
merchant  service/' 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  confession  of  the  most  reverend  head  of  our 
Church  five  years  ago,  when  he  said,  as  President  of  the  Convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  '^  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Church  of  England  that  we  do  not  make  some  united  effort  to  meet  the 
case  of  these  persons  who  are  very  closely  connected  with  ourselves."  We 
may  thank  God  that  there  are  now,  as  there  always  have  been,  many 
devout  seamen  as  distinguished  for  their  holy  living  as  they  are  for 
their  professional  excellence,  whilst  in  the  Royal  Navy  much  has  been 
effect^  to  promote  spiritual  life  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  are  willing  to  assist  further  consistently 
with  the  necessity  of  preserving  intact  their  own  imperial  rule  and  the 
discipline  of  the  service.  The^r^^  Article  of  War  directs  'Hhat  divine 
service  be  solemnly,  orderly,  and  reverently  performed,  and  the  Lord's 
day  observed,''  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were 
251  ships  in  commission,  seventy  of  which  carried  chaplains ;  but  about 
a  third  of  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  without  them,  a  chap- 
lain only  being  appointed  to  a  ship  commanded  by  a  post-captain  and 
carrying  upwards  of  200  men.  Hence  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  this  is  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  chaplains,  and  certainly 
when  ships  are  in  port,  at  Portsmouth  or  Devonport,  the  pastoral  labours 
of  this  limited  number  of  chaplains  should  be  extended  beyond  their 
own  ships,  only  five  of  which  usually  have  chaplains  at  Portsmouth,  whilst 
there  are  ordinarily  forty  ships  in  commission  or  carrying  men  in  that  har- 
bour. The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  simply  assists  in  the  selection  of  chap- 
lains, and  does  not  exercise  any  authority  over  them,  whilst  in  cases 
of  misunderstanding  between  captains  and  chaplains,  even  with  respect 
to  purely  spiritual  questions,  reference  is  made  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  only  at  his  pleasure  listens  to  the  counsel  of  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Fleet.  Thus,  points  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  ritual,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  First  Lord  (or  his  private  secretary)  who  can,  of  course,  seek 
advice  from  some  competent  spiritual  adviser,  but  is  supreme  even  in 
spiritual  questions  as  in  all  other  things.  Should  he  delegate  this  power 
to  the  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,  and  allow  him  freely  to  minister  to  the 
Royal  Navy  as  a  quasi-bishop,  if  not  actually  raised  to  Episcopal  rank,  this 
would  be  a  great  boon  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  actual  official  position, 
for  should  there  be  a  devout  and  a  judicious  chief  pastor  of  the  navy, 
selected  if  possible  from  the  body  of  those  who  have  served  or  are  serving 
as  naval  chaplains,  he  might  readily  become  the  recognised  spiritual  head 
or  bishop  of  the  seamen  of  England.  As  an  objection  to  this  suggestion 
it  has  been  urged  that  every  bishop  of  our  Church  having  a  seaboard 
diocese  should  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  seamen  in  his  diocese ; 
aud  no  doubt  every  such  bishop  is  responsible  for  these ;  but  I  feel  con- 
fident that  one  especial  bishop,  possessing  all  the  necessary  and  peculiar 
qualifications  required  to  enable  him  to  preside  over  all  seamen,  would 
give  fresh  vigorous  life  and  consolidation  to  that  great  work  confessedly 
required  to  be  advanced  for  the  spiritual  aid  of  our  English  seamen^  by 
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presiding  over  the  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  as  the  adopted  spiritual  father  of  all  those  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  sailing  under  the  British  flag. 

And  now  as  to  our  seamen  of  the  merchant  service  and  their  employers. 
These  do  not  now  sail  for  years  under  the  same  captains,  in  the  employ 
of  the  same  merchants,  as  in  days  of  old,  when  all  were  far  more  interested 
in  one  another  than  they  now  are,  and  when  godly  merchants  desired 
to  employ  godly  captains,  who  usually  ruled  their  crews  in  a  godly  spirit ; 
nor  do  even  all  our  Protestant  seamen  brothers  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whilst  a  babel  of  foreign  tongues  on  board  many  of  our  merchant- 
men proclaims  the  fact  that  their  crews  are  not  even  altogether  Christian. 
Hence  shipowners,  captains,  and  crews  now  care  little  or  nothing  for  one 
another.     May  our  merchants  and  shipowners  be  led  to  feel  that  they  are 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  men  directly  or  indirectly  in  their 
employ,  whether  for  a  long  or  a  short  time,  so  as  to  prevent  that  frightful 
neglect  of  God,  at  present  only  too  common  on  board  many  ships,  leading 
to  spiritual  ruin  through  spiritual  destitution.    The  Board  of  Trade  might 
do  much  in  this  respect.     The  great  shipping  companies  and  great  ship- 
owners of  England  might  well  promote  this  godly  work.     May  these 
be  moved  to  take  action  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  those  in  their  employ, 
and  may  our  ship  captains  aid  in  carrying  out  this  good  work,  and  thus 
follow  the  excellent  example  set  them  by  captains  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  who  usually  act  as  chaplains  to  their  crews,  and  see  that  they  are 
well  provided  with  Bibles  and  devotional  books. 

Next  to  the  aid  of  living  spiritual  ministrations,  both  the  seamen  of  the 
Koyal  Navy  and  of  the  merchant  service  need  a  special  prayer-book  suited 
to  their  special  vocation.  Prayers  on  shipboard  must  usually  be  short, 
whence  there  is  the  greater  necessity  that  these  should  be  well  selected 
and  complete.  As  there  is  no  prayer-book  comparable  with  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  this  is  the  source  whence  such  a  seaman's  book  should 
be  derived  ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  this  would  prove  most  valuable  to 
countless  ship  captains  desirous  of  conducting  prayer  on  board  ship,  but 
who  are  unskilled  in  an  abbreviated  use  of  the  Prayer- Book.  This  proposed 
book  should  contain  shortened  Sunday  and  week-day  services,  together 
with  special  forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  be  used  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  in  times  of  great  danger,  or  after  deliverance  from  this 
and  from  imminent  death,  together  with  prayers  for  private  use  and  a 
suitable  selection  of  hymns.  Either  bound  up  with  the  ordinary  Prayer- 
Book  or  separate  from  it,  I  feel  confident  that  such  a  book  would  be  a 
precious  guide  and  comforter  to  those  whose  lives  are  for  the  most  part 
spent  at  sea,  and  whose  habits  when  afloat  necessarily  differ  from  those 
of  their  brethren  on  land. 

Now  let  us  see  what  we  can  do,  and  what  we  ought  to  do,  for 
our  seamen  on  land,  at  home,  and  in  foreign  parts.  Drunkenness 
and  unchastity  are  the  besetting  sins  of  seamen  when  they  return  to 
land.  Thanks  to  railways,  affording  easy  means  of  communication 
with  all  parts  of  England,  many  seamen  may  now  on  landing  at  once 
go  home  to  their  friends  through  the  system  of  their  payment  adopted 
by  the  Royal  Navy  and  some  shipping  companies,  although,  unhappily, 
many  others  are  obliged  to  wait  for  some  days  on  shore  after  leaving 
their  ships  before  they  are  paid  off,  when  they  are  especially  exposed 
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to  the  wiles  of  publicans  and  barlots  assailing  every  ship  arriying  in  port 
and  following  them  wherever  they  go.  Thanks  to  the  real  friends  of 
the  sailor  there  are  homes  for  their  reception  in  many  ports  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  these  are  still  lacking  in  others,  whilst  through  misman- 
agement or  want  of  common  sense  with  respect  to  what  these  homes 
should  provide,  many  are  not  largely  frequented,  and  fail.  These  should 
supply  every  reasonable  comfort,  and  every  means  of  suitable  amusement, 
adapted  to  men  rejoicing  in  their  freedom  from  the  monotony  and  isola- 
tion of  service  at  sea^  to  aid  in  saving  them  from  debasing  sins  and  their 
miserable  consequences.  All  ports  thus  frequented  by  our  seamen  at 
home  or  abroad  should  be  supplied  with  these  houses  of  refuge  through 
the  charitable  care  of  their  brethren  of  the  land,  as  they  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  made  self-sustaining  without  aid. 

Then,  when  thus  provided  with  the  means  of  living  decently  as  Chris- 
tian men  on  shore,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  fulfil  their  Christian 
duty  by  holy  worship  and  by  listening  to  the  Word  of  God  read  and 
preached  in  the  congregation.  On  the  whole  I  believe  that  they  prefer  to 
worship  with  their  brethren  of  the  land,  if  they  feel  sure  that  they  are 
not  regarded  as  intruders,  and  especially  in  such  churches  as  are  free  to 
all  comers,  where  the  services  are  hearty,  and  the  sermons  plain,  short, 
and  affectionate  ]  but  when  this  cannot  be  accomplished  through  the 
distance  of  any  parish  church  from  the  shipping  and  boarding-houses  of 
seamen,  or  any  other  cause,  charity,  in  its  first  sense,  towards  our  brethren 
of  the  sea,  should  surely  lead  the  bishops  and  incumbents  of  these  parishes 
to  provide  places  of  worship  for  them,  such  as  the  excellent  little  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  this  town  and  diocese  of  St  David's,  through  the 
assistance  they  could  usually  obtain  towards  so  good  a  purpose.  Swansea 
has  indeed  done  well  in  this  respect,  and  has  set  an  excellent  example 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  for  seamen  who  are  strangers,  at  all  seaports 
where  it  has  not  already  been  done ;  for  here  a  devoted  chaplain  of  the 
missions  to  seamen,  together  with  a  good  Scripture  reader,  visit  the  ships 
in  harbour  as  true  missionaries,  invite  their  crews  to  attend  divine  service 
at  the  conveniently  situated  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  urge  their  captains  to 
conduct  service  when  at  sea,  and  supply  them  with  Bibles,  Prayer- Books, 
and  other  books.  Through  such  means  the  services  of  St.  Nicholas  are 
always  well  attended  by  seamen  and  their  families ;  there  they  may 
join  in  the  intercession  put  up  on  every  occasion  "  for  those  at  sea,"  as 
well  as  in  prayer  for  themselves  and  all  conditions  of  men ;  the  vestry 
room  there  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  seamen  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing, although  this  is  unfortunately  far  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  the  chaplain  kindly  waits  upon  them  in  person.  And  they  are  not 
ungrateful  for  these  services,  for  through  the  medium  of  weekly  offertories 
the  seamen  frequenting  the  port  of  Swansea  have  given  as  much  as  £^0 
last  year  as  free-will  offerings  for  blessings  conferred  upon  them. 

Cardiff,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  is  another  good  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  out  of  the  Church's  work  in  behalf  of  seamen  on  the  same 
principles  and  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Swansea,  except  that  in  that  case 
the  seamen's  church  is  built  upon  the  upper  deck  of  a  frigate.  From 
Cardiff  a  young  deacon  sails  daily  in  all  weathers  to  the  ships  in  Penarth 
Roads  awaiting  orders  or  a  change  of  wind,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
spiritual  work  among  their  crews,  which  good  movement  is  also  now 
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being  carried  out  in  twelve  of  the  larger  outer  anchorages  of  our  home 
seaports  through  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  Missions  to  Seamen 
Society,  in  accordance  with  one  of  its  chief  designs.  May  the  duty 
which  the  Church  of  England  owes  to  her  sailor  sons  be  as  well  fulfilled 
in  every  seaport  as  it  is  at  Swansea  and  at  Cardiff. 

If  any  should  ask  what  they  can  do  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  advan- 
tage of  seamen,  I  would  say,  if  you  live  in  a  county  touching  the  sea 
and  frequented  by  sailors,  inquire  whether  these  are  spiritually  cared  for, 
and  then  if  this  is  not  so,  or  the  work  is  inefficiently  done,  first  seek  to 
accomplish  it  well  through  parochial  or  local  help,  and  then  if  it  is  too  great 
to  be  thus  effected,  appeal  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  for  diocesan 
help,  and  secure  the  valuable  aid  and  counsel  of  those  most  excellent 
societies  willing  and  able  to  assist  all  taking  part  in  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  seamen  of  England,  viz.,  The  Mission  to  Seamen 
Society,  and  St.  Andrew's  Mission,  to  both  of  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  her  seagoing  sons,  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  for 
what  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  to  promote  religious  feeling  and  prac- 
tice among  the  sailors  frequenting  our  home  docks,  harbours,  and  roadsteads, 
as  well  as  in  foreign  ports.  May  the  consideration  of  this  weighty  subject 
in  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  South  Wales,  by  the  Church  Con- 
gress, tend  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  through  the  promotion  of 
increased  spiritual  life  among  the  seamen  of  England. 


Rev.  Canon  Scarth,  Honorary  Secretary  of  St.  Andrew's 

Waterside  Church  Misbion. 

Thb  connection  between  the  living  agency  of  the  Church  on  shore  and 
the  seafaring  population,  whether  afloat  or  on  land,  has  now  been  advo- 
cated at  four  Church  Congresses. 

The  Church  has  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes  that  affect  her  people, 
and  should  be  prepared  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
restless  age.  This  can  best  be  done  by  maintaining  principles,  and  fulfill- 
ing duties.  Whenever  the  local  clergy  of  waterside  parishes  are  tempted 
to  delegate  to  others  the  special  care  of  their  seafaring  people  they  lose 
their  influence  where  that  influence  should  be  strong. 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  so  many  vessels  is 
rapidly  changing  the  whole  circumstances  connected  with  Church  work  on 
board  ship.  Our  docks  and  harbours  have  become  the  frequent  resort  of 
splendid  ships,  which  come  and  go  so  regularly  that  a  vessel's  absence  is 
scarcely  noticed  before  she  is  seen  coming  into  port  again.  Ship  and 
crew  sail  from  and  return  to  the  same  wharf,  voyage  ^ter  voyage,  and 
the  officers  and  men  thus  become  much  more  intimately  identified  wiih 
the  parish  than  sailors  ever  were  before.  The  docks  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  brought  well  under  direct  parochial 
care,  captains,  pilots,  officers,  and  the  men  themselves  acknowledge  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  our  sailors  in  London.  Many 
more  marry  and  then  settle  down  for  years  in  the  same  employ.  The 
police  both  on  the  river  Thames  and  on  shore  bear  strong  testimony  to 
the  remarkable  change  for  the  better. 
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Our  merchant  seamen,  as  also  those  of  the  Rojal  Navy,  are  more 
thrifty,  more  sober,  more  steady.  Official  statistics  could  be  given  by 
which  sailors  themselves  are  the  unconscious  witnesses  of  this  statement. 
Services  on  board  ship  are  far  more  frequent,  and  as  the  trade  to  the 
Colonies  and  to  the  far  East  becomes  more  and  more  diverted  into  large 
and  splendid  steamships,  these  sometimes  become  floating  churches  with 
congregations  of  devout  worshippers.  The  Church  never  had  such  grand 
opportunities  at  sea  as  she  has  now ;  the  sailors  were  never  better  cared 
for  by  her,  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  at 
seaports  who  know  how  very  much  more  might  be  done  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  is  not  a  seaport  from  Liverpool,  with  its  miles  of  docks, 
to  some  little  Welsh  village  on  the  coast,  but  might  do  more  for  sailors  if 
there  were  but  a  closer  contact  between  the  clergy  and  these  men.  In 
Liverpool  especially  direct  church  help  is  asked  for. 

The  introduction  of  wholesome  reading  fore  and  aft  on  board  ship  has 
been  greatly  appreciated.  Books  act  as  permanent  mission-agents  during 
the  voyage,  and  tend  to  raise  the  whole  tone  on  board  ship.  Instead  of 
supplies  that  are  so  kindly  sent  to  the  St  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission 
falling.  ofiT,  they  increase,  but  are  not  by  any  means  yet  equal  to  the 
demand,  although  other  societies  have  successfully  followed  our  example 
in  appealing  to  the  public  for  books.  Perhaps  most  good  is  done 
with  them  in  emigrant  ships,  not  only  by  promoting  divine  service,  but 
in  Bible-classes,  school  work,  and  cheerful  amusement  on  board.  The 
influence  for  good  is  carried  with  the  books  into  the  new  homes  far  away ; 
these  books  become  foundation-stones  for  churches  which  will  rise  up  in 
places  that  are  as  yet  without  a  name. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  Church  work  on 
board  ship,  the  influence  extends  so  far  it  has  a  power  unequalled  in  any 
other  mission  work.  It  has  now  been  proved  by  the  action  of  the  society 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable,  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  for  Churchmen  intent  only  upon  the  one 
grand  object  of  helping  the  Church,  to  fulfil  her  duty  in  winning  souls  for 
Christ,  to  set  aside  all  party  differences,  and  without  reference  to  what 
opinions  an  incumbent  holds,  provided  he  is  willing  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  seafaring  people  connected  with  his  parish — give  him,  if  need  be,  aid 
to  do  it.  Already  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  home  ports,  and  abroad 
the  same  thing  is  being  done  with  equal  success.  Incidentally  the  Church 
may  do  much  to  promote  the  social  comforts  of  our  sailors,  and  protect 
them  in  foreign  ports  from  harm.  For  example,  at  Demerara,  a  Sailor's 
Mission,  affiliated  to  St  Andrew's,  was  started  a  few  years  ago.  It 
opened  a  boarding-house  for  them,  which  soon  emptied  the  miserable 
grog  shops  of  the  place.  Now  we  hear  that  the  Local  Government  has 
voted  ten  thousand  dollars  to  extend  this  effort  and  provide  a  Sailor's 
Home.  I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particulars  of  the  work  done  in 
different  ports.  But  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  plain,  when  it  is  a  fact 
that  upwards  of  13,000  sailors  in  British  ships  have  met  with  violent 
or  accidental  deaths  since  I  addressed  Congress  on  this  subject  at  Brighton 
five  years  ago !  A  greater  number  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  that  date  till  now !  Ten  times  as  many  as  we 
have  lost  in  that  period  in  all  our  armies  by  war  !  Something  bas  been 
done  for  the  great  fishing  fleets  of  the  North  Sea;  they  are  regularly 
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supplied  by  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission,  from  varions  stations,  witli 
large  quantities  of  reading  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  sometimes  through  the 
smacks  themselves,  but  more  frequently  by  the  steamers,  which  go  out 
for  the  fish.  There  are  few  vocations  more  dangerous,  or  more  full  of 
hardships,  than  that  of  the  North  Sea  fishermen  in  the  present  day.  Often 
at  sea  for  many  weeks  at  a  time,  not  even  changing  their  clothes,  work- 
ing for  the  most  part  at  night,  and  only  having  a  short  time  in  port  at 
long  intervals,  they  deserve  our  keenest  sympathy.  Much  more  might 
be  done  for  them.  The  Admiralty,  perhaps,  would  provide  a  small  gun- 
boat, which  would  serve  as  a  Church  ship  for  the  summer  months,  and, 
with  an  active  missionary  on  board,  much  good  might  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  Church  work  on  board  ship  is  that  con- 
nected with  emigrants ;  but  the  true  work  for  emigrants  should  be  done 
in  the  parishes  which  they  leave,  and  letters  commendatory  should  be 
carefully  supplied.  This  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  the  emigrant 
and  to  the  Church  in  the  colony  in  which  he  settles. 

There  is  a  peculiar  sadness  about  emigration  at  present,  for  we  not 
only  see  the  poor,  whom  we  may  expect  will  soon  improve  their  lot  in  the 
new  land,  and  have  made  up  their  minds  to  rough  it  on  the  voyage,  but  we 
see  ships  full  of  people  who  have  been  comparatively  well  to  do,  and  these 
leave  once  comfortable  homes  to  begin  an  uncertain  life  afresh.     It  is 
sad  to  see  so  many  who  are  stricken  in  years.      These  emigrant  vessels 
carry  many  a  sad  and  secret  history,  and  often  we  find  opportunity  for 
the  tenderest  pastoral   care  when  sympathy  is  needed  most.       I  hold 
that  the  Church  has  a  larger  duty  than  merely  to  encourage  the  worship 
of  Qod  and  holiness  of  life.     She  has  to  show  sympathy  in  many  ways, 
and  encourage  peace  and  good-will  among  all  classea     Everything,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  do  in  this  way  on  board  ship  is  helping  to  fulfil  a 
duty.     I  have  put  these  remarks  thus  plainly  before  Congress  in  hopes 
that  members  may  influence  others  to  agree  with  me  in  the  following  con- 
clusions, and  help  in  carrying  on  the  work : — 

1.  That  it  is  very  important  that,  while  the  world-wide  range  of  the 
Church's  mission  should  never  be  forgotten,  the  work  on  board  ship  in 
ports  at  home  should  be  carried  on  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish  from  which 
the  ships  depart. 

2.  That  as  the  effect  of  the  work  afloat  has  a  reflex  influence  upon  the 
seafaring  people  on  shore,  so  also  the  work  among  them  on  shore  adds  to 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  on  board  ship,  therefore  the  double  duty  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  combined. 

3.  That  the  Church  at  home  should  keep  up  direct  and  active  sym- 
pathy with  our  countrymen  in  foreign  ports,  and  by  encouraging  the 
better  care  of  our  sailors  there  assist  the  Church  abroad. 

The  voluntary  efforts  of  societies  must  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out 
these  objects.  One  point  more  I  venture  to  touch  on,  and  that  is  the 
financial  difliculties  that  must  surround  those  who  attempt  to  do  the 
Church's  work,  without  receiving  that  cheerful  support  which  people 
would  be  willing  to  give  if  they  were  encouraged  so  to  do.  It  is  not  the 
richest  parishes  that  give  most  to  the  Church ;  those  parishes  which  are 
led  to  view  the  universal  area  of  the  Church's  work  are  the  most  liberal 
in  supporting  work  for  Christ ;  those  which  never  look  out  beyond  their 
own  horizon  cannot  look  far  over  the  sea. 
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The  financial  question  with  regard  to  special  work  among  sailors  is  a 
difficult  one,  when  the  mission  which  helps  the  work  is  unseen,  and  the 
Church  is  set  forward  to  do  it  With  the  St.  Andreuft  Waterside  Mission 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  simple  faitk  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  have  given  every  encouragement ;  but,  if  the  work  is  to 
be  maintained  and  more  parishes  helped,  it  should  have  substantial 
help  now.  It  has  carried  its  liabilities  to  the  extreme  limit ;  but  faith 
has  been  strengthened  as  difficulties  have  melted  away.  I  only  repeat 
words  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke  in  Convocation  nearly  six 
years  ago,  when  I  say  "that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land that  we  do  no't  make  some  more  united  efifort  to  meet  the  case 
of  seamen  who  -are  very  closely  connected  with  ourselves."  But  it  is- 
not  only  the  seamen  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;  it  is  with  all  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  in  foreign  lands.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  wrongs  they  suffer  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  and  Lascar 
labour  into  English  ships,  by  which  wages  are  kept  low  ;  but  surely  we' 
may  mention  here  the  dangers  they  encounter  from  the  wretches  who  are 
ready  to  prey  upon  them  when  they  arrive  in  England.  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  the  Government  has  been  induced  to  establish  a  splendid  sys- 
tem in  my  parish  by  which  homeward-bound  sailors,  when  they  arrive 
there,  are  encouraged  and  enabled  to  send  home  their  wages  by  transmis- 
sion notes ;  and  the  men  themselves,  if  they  wish  it,  when  they  reach 
London,  are  at  once  conveyed  direct  to  the  railway  station,  their  ticket 
provided  to  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  or  wherever  their  home  may  be,  and 
thus  they  are  carried  victoriously  through  the  very  snares  that  are  set  for 
them  on  shore.  I  only  hope  that  the  same  plan  will  be  adopted  in  other 
waterside  parishes,  for  it  saves  the  men  from  dangers  worse  than  those 
encountered  at  sea,  and  it  helps  to  brighten  many  a  home  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  desolate  and  darL 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Government  for  other  beneficial  acts  intro- 
duced at  Gravesend  in  spite  of  unlooked-for  opposition.  Indirectly  these 
acts  have  done  much  to  strengthen  our  work;  I  have  always  had  the 
co-operation  of  Captain  Pitman,  the  officer  in  command,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  equally  appreciate  our  endeavours  on  behalf  of  poor 
Jack.  Poor  Jack  is  becoming  richer,  for  he  is  learning  thrift.  Last  year, 
in  eleven  months,  ;;^ 2  2,000  were  sent  to  distant  homes  by  transmission 
notes  at  Gravesend,  in  addition  to  above  ;^90,ooo  sent  from  London 
through  the  offices  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  a  special  bishop  should  be- 
appointed  to  take  up  the  Episcopal  superintendence  of  Church  work  among 
stdlors  everywhere,  I  believe  that  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  remedy  matters. 
It  might  tend  to  prevent  the  seaboard  diocesans,  both  at  home  and  abroad^ 
from  taking  direct  interest  in  the  seamen  frequenting  ports  within  their 
diocese&  The  connection  between  the  Church  on  shore  and  the  seafaring 
population  should  rather  be  strengthened  than  relaxed.  Such  a  bishop- 
might  be  useful  as  a  naval  officer  to  superintend  chaplains  in  the  Boyal 
Navy ;  but  I  question  the  advantages  even  there,  for  his  office  would  be 
rather  Erastian  in  its  character,  and  his  authority  might  sometimes  incon- 
veniently clash. 

Is  it  not  contrary  to  Church  practice  to  consecrate  a  bishop  for  a  class  t 
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Is  not  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  intended  to  be  for  all  Church  people 
"within  a  defined  locality?  If  one  bishop  were  appointed  for  sailors 
€V€rpwhef*e,  the  attempts  to  draw  them  within  the  ordinary  parochial  sys- 
tem would  at  once  fail.  The  clergy  of  waterside  parishes  have  not  only 
to  be  missionaries,  but  they  have  to  induce  others  to  be  the  same.  The 
system  I  advocate  does  not  encourage  an  expenditure  for  lay  readers,  but 
it  would  enlist  the  active  influence  of  the  parochial  clergy  among  the 
officers  and  men,  that,  instead  of  a  few  dozens  of  Scripture  readers  in 
English  ports  visiting  ships  in  place  of  the  clergy,  the  clergy  them- 
selves may,  by  visiting  the  vessels,  secure  the  co-operation  of  thousands 
of  our  best  sailors,  who  will,  with  Qod's  help,  do  what  they  can  for  their 
comrades,  day  by  day,  until  they  come  to  port  again,  and  even  there 
their  influence  will  not  end.  • 

The  money  expended  on  lay  agency  would,  I  think,  be  far  better  spent 
if  placed  at  the  service  of  waterside  incumbents  to  help  towards  curatei^ 
stipends.  I  know  no  work  that  seems  to  encourage  the  missionary  spirit 
which  is  so  much  to  be  desired  in  young  clergymen,  than  the  cordisd  recep- 
tion which  they  meet  in  visiting  on  board  ship,  when  they  undertake  that 
duty. 

What  the  Church  suffers  most  from  is  the  apathy  of  those  who  could 
do  so  much  but  who  do  nothing ;  and  also  from  the  aggressive  character 
of  partisans,  who  would  fain  monopolise  sailors,  and  thus  act,  uncon- 
sciously it  may  be,  antagonistically  to  the  Church.  The  enemy  the  Church 
has  to  fight  against  is  sin.  She  cannot  afford  time  to  do  battle  with  con- 
troversy in  mission  matters.  The  country  looks  to  the  Church  as  respon- 
sible, and  not  to  societies ;  and  those  societies  which  act  as  handmaids  to 
the  Church  will  be  most  successful  in  the  end. 

We  may  be  glad  of  help  in  war  time  from  the  independent  efforts  of 
our  privateers,  but  we  count  on  the  regular  forces  to  protect  us  even  from 
the  irregularities  of  our  friends.  The  action  of  partisans  is  not  less  sub- 
versive of  true  Church  principles  than  the  acts  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
undenominational  and  then  ignore  the  Church.  The  Bethel  of  Jacob  the 
supplanter  may  become  the  Bethel  of  Jeroboam,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 
The  Church  has  no  difficult  course  to  steer  if  she  simply  helps  the  clergy 
to  fulfil  their  duty  in  waterside  parishes,  without  inconsiderately  disturb- 
ing existing  work.  Our  frequent  prayer  is  more  especially  for  the  "  good 
estate  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  governed  by 
the  good  Spirit,  that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians  may  be 
led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life ; "  and  I  claim  for  our  seafar- 
ing people  the  fullest  interest  in  that  petition.  Sailors  are,  indeed,  our 
benefactors  in  more  ways  than  we  can  tell.  The  fishermen's  wives,  who 
watch  intently  for  the  return  of  fishing-boats  in  the  storm,  call  fish 
"  men's  lives J^     The  luxury  is  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Emigrants,  who  are  the  homeless  seekers  after  unknown  homes,  surely 
deserve  some  consideration  from  those  who  receive  broad  acres  in  Eng- 
land, as  an  heritage,  without  having  to  put  the  hand  to  the  plough.  We 
who  see  the  sorrows  and  the  trials  of  the  breaking  up  of  homes — 
the  last  link  of  the  chain  is  snapped  when  the  ship  sails  away — ^know  how 
a  little  sympathy  is  cherished,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  pleading 
for  a  more  prompt   and  general  expression  of  sympathy  in   English 
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Chnrclies,  for  those  who  would  rather  seek  a  home  in  another  land  than 
plead  for  sympathy  themselves. 

It  may  be  said,  Why  include  emigrants  with  seafaring  populations  1  I 
may  be  wrong  in  so  doing,  but  I  know  how  deep  is  the  interest  that  can 
be  felt  for  them  by  the  vicar  of  a  waterside  parish  from  which  thousands 


The  waterside  clergy  do  not  always  need  outside  assistance  for  their 
work  afloat.  Good  work  is  being  done  in  many  places  where  the  Church's 
daty  is  quietly  fulfilled.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  not  far  from  my 
parish  one  of  the  best  works  among  seafaring  people,  both  afloat  and 
ashore,  has  been  carried  on  for  twenty  years,  with  God's  blessing,  and  with 
great  success.  The  rector  had  a  boat  of  his  own  with  which  he  occasion- 
ally went  out  with  the  fleet,  and  it  was  not  unappropriately  named  the 
**  Eing-Fisher."  Not  a  boat  of  that  fleet  goes  out  on  Sundays.  There  is 
a  little  fleet  of  fishers  at  my  parish  at  Gravesend,  and  my  predecessor, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Robinson  of  Torquay,  endeavoured,  through  local  effort, 
to  do  for  them  what  had  been  done  at  Leigh.  The  care  of  the  fishermen 
soon  led  also  to  care  for  the  sailors  and  emigrants ;  and,  receiving  more 
help  than  we  needed  for  our  own  parish,  we  were  able  to  send  help  to 
othen :  thus  the  work  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission  grew. 

Our  plan  has  developed  from  a  mere  local  effort  to  one  that  has  taken 
a  world-wide  range  :  we  encourage  local  efforts ;  for  instance,  at  Grimsby, 
we  granted  ^60  a  year,  now  they  raise  nearly  £260 ;  at  Constanti- 
nople we  grant  ^£100,  and  about  ;^i5o  is  looked  for  from  local  contri- 
butions. Local  committees  encourage  the  work,  a  standing  committee  in 
London  apportions  the  grants,  and  a  council,  fairly  representative  of  the 
different  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  regulates  the  principles  upon 
which  the  work  is  conducted,  advises  the  committee,  and  confirms  their 
proceedings  f  com  time  to  time. 

The  promotion  of  Church  work  among  seafaring  people  depends  very 
much  upon  the  clergy  of  waterside  parishes.  Their  ability  to  perform 
the  work  might  be  greatly  strengthened  by  Convocation,  if  Convocation 
would  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly.  Diocesan  Conferences  might  also 
do  much  by  awakening  interest  in  the  work.  Convocation  in  respect  to 
this  question  is  not  unlike  a  splendid  state  barge  propelled  by  oars, 
but  with  power  to  go  only  slowly  with  the  stream.  Diocesan  Confer- 
ences set  sail  and  go  briskly  while  the  breeze  lasts,  yet  make  no  progress 
in  the  calm.  Church  Congress  has  the  internal  force  of  pent-up  steam, 
which  only  needs  to  be  wisely  applied  to  the  machinery  the  Church  already 
potsesses,  then  it  will  move  the  great  ship  steadily  along,  even  against 
the  adverse  tides  and  contrary  currents  of  opinion,  in  the  very  direction 
in  which  the  Church  should  go. 

However,  I  am  glad  that  the  Committee  of  Convocation  has  approved 
of  the  system  which  I  advocate  as  a  representative  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Waterside  Church  Mission.  That  committee  has  expressed  this  opinion — 
"  Would  that  the  same  system  were  more  generally  adopted,  for  whilst 
the  society  does  not  desire  to  free  parochial  clergy  from  responsibility 
with  respect  to  their  seafaring  parishioners,  whether  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, nor  to  inculcate  any  special  views,  it  seeks  to  aid  them  with 
assistants  of  their  own  selection,  and  wherever  such  aid  is  most  needed." 
It  might  be  invidious  to  point  to  places  where  the  most  urgent  appeals 
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come  from  to  give  them  help ;  for  I  have  a  delicate  task  to  fulfil  to- 
night in  maintaining  principles  which  should  have  long  since  had  the 
•earnest  atJ:ention  of  the  Church,  and  I  have  been  led  to  press  them  for- 
wardy  because,  having  put  them  into  practice  in  my  own  parish,  I  have 
been  permitted  to  see  how  beneficially  they  work ;  and  they  can  be  in  like 
manner  extended  to  many  other  places,  if  the  Church  will  but  give  encour- 
agement and  help. 

I  am  able  now  to  confirm  much  that  I  said  at  the  Brighton  Congress; 
and  with  the  Naval  Church  Society  working  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the 
waterside  clergy  working  among  the  merchant  sailors,  the  British  sailors 
will  be  a  credit  to  their  country  and  to  themselves,  if  they  will  but  be 
true  to  their  Lord. 


The  Chairman. 

Though  the  allotted  time  was  a  little  exceeded,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere 
mj  office  to  stop  the  reading  of  the  interesting  paper  which  Canon  Scarth  hu 
supplied  us  with,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  borne  in  recollection  by  many,  and  will 
produce  fruit. 


Admiral  A«  P.  Rtder. 

■ 

The  subjects  I  propose  to  touch  on  are :  —  L  The  provision  made  by 
the  naval  authorities  for  religious  aid  to  the  crews  of  men-of-war, 
under  two  headings — Ships  bearing  chaplains,  and  those  which  do  not ; 
II.  (a)  The  Naval  Church  Society,  (5)  A  church  magazine  for  sailors 
and  soldiers,  under  supervision  of  S.P.C.K.,  (c)  Miss  Weston's  efiforts 
for  the  good  of  sailors,  (d)  Sailors'  homes  ;  III.  An  essay  on  promotion 
of  religion  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  IV.  A  Bishop  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

I.  The  provision  made  by  tJie  navcd  authorities  for  affording  religious 
aid  to  sailors  in  men-of-war,  (Note.  —  In  the  word  "  sailors,"  officers, 
seamen,  mariners,  d^c.,  are  included.) 

The  Royal  Naval  Service  may  be  divided  into — 

A,  Ships  at  Home. — (a)  Vessels  bearing  chaplains;  (6)  Vessels  not 
bearing  chaplains. 

B,  Ships  Abboad.  —  (a)  Vessels  bearing  chaplains ;  (6)  Vessels  not 
bearing  chaplains. 

There  has  for  some  time  past  been  little  room  for  improvement,  as 
far  as  the  naval  authorities  were  concerned,  in  the  ships  which  bear 
chaplains,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the 
authorities  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
clergymen  for  the  vacancies.  Almost  everything  as  to  religious  life 
on  board,  and  the  chaplain's  usefulness,  depends  upon  his  character  and 
qualifications.     That  he  should  have  tact  and  temper,  as  well  as  good- 
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ness,  is  all  important.  I  have  known  naval  chaplains  without  tact — 
really  earnest^  good  men — to  fail  almost  entirely  in  their  high  mission 
from  this  cause  alone,  and  thus  lose,  for  perhaps  the  whole  commission, 
opportunities  of  influencing  their  messmates,  the  superior  officers,  com- 
mitted to  their  spiritual  charge,  whose  example  to  the  younger  officers 
and  the  crew  is  so  potent  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Permit  me  to  sketch  what  many  of  my  nayal  hearers  may,  I  hope, 
have  often  met — a  pattern   naval   chaplain.      The  presence  of   such  a 
man  is  indeed  a  blessing  to  hiB  messmates  in  the  wardroom,  and  to 
the  whole  ship,  for  he  raises  almost  imperceptibly,  but  surely,  the  tone 
not  only  of  his  own  mess  but  of  the  whole  ship's  crew.     He  is  not  con- 
tent with,  his  ''  parade"  service  on  Sunday,  and  the  short  daily  prayers 
on  week-<Lay8,  at  which,  as  a  ride,  all  except  the  Roman  Catholics  attend ; 
but  he  will,  with  the  captain's  permission,  institute  a  voluntary  service 
in  the  afternoon  of  Sundays — a  hearty  service  with  several  hymns,  and 
a  plain  sermon  illustrated  by  anecdote,  rather  than  dogmatical     He  will 
without  much  difficulty  obtain  his  captain's  consent  to  a  Holy  Communion 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  immediately  after  the  forenoon  service, 
and  in  the  same  place  where  that  has  been  held,  viz.,  the  main-deck  or 
battery  as  preferable  to  the  captain's  cabin,  to  which  sailors  do  not  like 
to  go,  even  for  such  a  purpose ;  and,  as  a  concession  to  the  timidity  of 
many,  he  will  have  an  early  celebration  in  his  cabin,  or  elsewhere,  on 
other    Sundays,  also  Prayer  -  meetings,   Choir  -  meetings,  &c.      Such  a 
chaplain  will  soon  know  every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  does  the  first  lieutenant   or  master-at-arms,   but  he'  will 
know  a  side  of  their  character  invisible  to  the  executives.    He  will  visit  the 
black  sheep,  especially  when  in  trouble,  for  the  door  of  their  cells  will  al- 
ways open  to  his  touch — he  will  help  them  to  bear  up  against  the  depressing 
effect  of  what  is  almost  certainly  their  well-deserved  punishment,  and  help 
them,  when  released  to  turn  what  is  in  their  opinion  that  difficult  comer 
the  rounding  of  which  replaces  them  in  the  confidence  of  their  officers. 

It  is  after  a  ship  is  paid  off — and  I  have  such  a  ship  in  my  eye 
now,  my  late  flagship,  H.M.S.  Avdacioua,  which  lately  paid  off  after 
nearly  five  years'  commission  in  China — that  one  can  best  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  having  had  a  thoroughly  efficient  chaplain.     It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  out  of  the  100  officers  or  more  who  left  England  in  her 
in  1874  or  joined  her  afterwards,  only  one  had  died  when  she  paid  off, 
and  his  death  was  through  an  accident  almost  inunediately  after  joining, 
and  only  one  had  been  tried  by  Court  Martial — a  foreigner  by  birth.    One 
asks,  with  unavoidable  surprise,  what  has  contributed  to  these  remarkable 
results  1     Under  Qod's  blessing,  I  attribute  them  to  the  thoroughly  good 
tone,  as  to  discipline,  as  to  morality,  as  to  religion  of  the  ship ;  and  this 
good  tone  may  be  traced  in  a  large  degree  to  the  presence  on  board  of  a 
zealous,  outspoken,  God-fearing  diaplain,  and  a  captain,  commander,  and 
officers  who  helped  him  in  every  way,  and  set  to  all  around  them  a  good 
example,  viz.,  that  of  naval  officers  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  duty. 
That  such  officers  of  superior  rank  should  find  themselves  surrounded 
1)7  zealous  subordinate  officers  in  every  department  was  no  more  than 
might  be  expected :  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names,  and  even 
if  it  were  not,  this  would  be  not  a  proper  occasion  for  doing  so. 

I  regard  a  sailor  or  marine  in  a  man-of-war  where  there  is  a  diaplain, 
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as  better  placed,  in  regard  to  his  sonl^'s  health,  than  many  an  English 
lad  in  his  native  town  or  village.     How  few  of  the  latter  hear  the  Word 
of  Qod,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  in  public  prayer  and  praise 
eoery  day  of  their  lives,  as  have  the  sailors  in  every  English  man-of- 
war  !    How  few  of  them  have  a  free  library,  so  to  speak,  at  their  elbow, 
from  which  they  can  borrow  books  at  once  amusing  and  instructive — a 
schoolmaster  ready  to  advance  their  knowledge,  or  a  clergyman  whose 
house  (his  cabin)  is,  as  regards  two-thirds  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
service,  within  a  stoneVthrow  of  them,  and  who  will  be  sure  to  visit 
them  when  sick,  and  at  other  times  if  they  show  any  inclination.     Our 
sailors  also   now  find   on  the  lower  deck  of  almost  every  man-of-war 
temperance^  associations  (the  Church  of   England  Temperance  Society 
and  others)  which,  if  they  are  tempted  by  drink,  will  aid  them  to  resist 
The  sailor  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  man  from  the  sailor  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  when  our  ships  were,  by  a  usage  so  strong  that  even 
religious  captains  did  not  see  their  way  to  break  through  it,  turned  into 
brothels   immediately  after   they  anchored  in  an  English  port — small 
chance,  humanly  speaking,  had  any  young  sailor  of   keeping   himself 
pure  in  those  evil  days.     Of  course,  he  must  even  now  perforce  listen  to 
much  evil  talk  on  the  lower  deck ;  but  let  us  hope  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  tone  of  our  lower  decks  will  continue  to  rise  with  that  of  our  ward- 
rooms and  gun-rooms. 

Among  the  various  innocent,  and  therefore  useful,  methods  of  occupy- 
ing the  leisure  time  of  officers  and  men,  I  may  mention  readings, 
lectures,  theatricals,  concerts,  cricket,  regattas.  The  chaplain  of  the 
Audacious  was  a  master  of  music,  his  aid  was  invaluable  in  all 
these  secular  matters,  and  thus  he  indirectly,  but  no  less  certainly, 
strengthened  his  position  as  a  pastor,  and  this  is  where  and  how  a  naval 
chaplain  can  happily  mix  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove,  by  mingling  freely  with  his  shipmates  and  helping  them 
in  all  their  harmless  recreations. 

Bvit  what  of  the  vessels  not  hearing  chaplains  f  There  are  numerous 
seamen  and  marines,  <fec.,  amounting  to  many  thousands  (to,  in  fact, 
one-third  of  the  whole  number),  on  active  service  in  ships  (three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number)  not  bearing  chaplains,  and  having  no  clergyman 
or  layman  so  specially  charged  with  their  religious  interests,  that 
they  would  certainly  know  whom  to  apply  to  for  aid  in  illness,  spiritual 
trouble  or  distress,  or  who  would  certainly  undertake  to  read  to  them, 
pray  with  them,  write  for  them,  when  they  are  dying.  These  men  are 
to  be  found — 

(A.)  On  foreign  stations,  in  the  smaller  corvettes,  sloops,  gun-vessels, 

gun-boats,  &c 
(B,)  At  the  home  ports  in  numerous  sloops,  brigs,  gun-vessels,  tenders, 

tugs,  dec. 

The  proposal  is  that  officers  in  command  of  the  above-mentioned 
vessels  be,  by  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,^ 
empowered  to  select  persons  to  assist  in  religious  duties  on  board,  who 
should  be  considered  unpaid  lay  helpers  to  the  chaplain  of  the  fleet; 
or,  if  thought  advisable,  to  the  chaplain  of  the  flagship,  if  he  be  the 
aenior  chaplain  on  the  station.     These  lay  helpers  [to  be   selected  by 
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the  ofScer  in  command  from  amongst  such  officers  (or  failing  officers, 
from  among  such  petty  officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers)  of  the 
respective  vessels  as  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  a 
Church  in  full  communion  with  her,  and  have  volunteered  for  the  duty. 
The  orders  would  run  as  follows  : — 

A. — In  men-of-war   not  having  chaplains,  volunteer  officers 

MAT  AT  THE  DISCRETION  OF  COMMANDING  OFFICERS,  BE  AP- 
POINTED LAY  HELPERS. 

B. — In  home  ports  the  immediate  supervision  of  such  vessels 

AB  TO  REUGIOUS  DUTIES  TO  BE  VESTED  IN  THE  CHAPLAIN 
OF  THE  superintendent's  FLAGSHIP,  OR  IN  A  CHAPLAIN 
SPECIALLY  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  PURPOSE. 

1.  On  foreign  stations,  ships  entitled  to  bear  chaplains  are  occasion- 
ally without  them ;  there  was  lately  a  corvette  which,  throughout  the 
commission  of  three  years,  never  had  a  chaplain.  Numerous  small 
corvettes,  sloops,  gun- vessels,  and  gun -boats  are  stationed  at  the 
various  foreign  ports,  frequently  for  months  at  a  time ;  many  of  them 
only  visit  harbours  where  there  are  English  clergymen  on  shore,  or 
ships  bearing  chaplains,  for  short  periods  at  long  intervals.  The 
commanding  officers,  of  course,  carry  out  their  Lordships'  instructions, 
and  there  is,  weather  permitting,  divine  service  on  Sunday  forenoons, 
and  short  prayers  every  morning.  Sailors'  homes,  and  the  temperance 
halls  with  beds  specially  for  sailors,  and  in  some  cases  sailors'  clubs, 
managed  by  committees  of  their  own  selection,  do  their  best  to  win  the 
men  from  the  seductive  temptations  that  surround  them  as  soon  as  they 
land,  but  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  ports  of  foreign  countries. 
The  cramped-up  lower  decks  of  these  small  vessels  in  the  tropics  are 
the  reverse  of  comfortable,  and  the  shore,  close  to,  is  irresistibly  at- 
tractive. The  officers  have  sports,  sketching,  literature,  professional 
studies,  to  occupy  their  leisure  time.  Who  among  them,  if  fitted  for  the 
post,  would  not,  if  the  opportunity  be  offered  him  by  the  above  sug- 
gestion being  adopted,  volunteer  to  aid  the  men  to  spend  their  leisure 
time  more  wisely  on  board  and  on  shore]  Some  officers  under  my 
command  have  hired  rooms  near  the  beach  as  lounging-rooms  for  the 
men,  with  papers,  lights,  <bc.  It  answered  admirably,  and  saved  many 
from  the  low  grog-shop,  the  dancing-booth,  disease — ruin.  This  would 
be  a  not  uncommon  action  in  the  ports  referred  to,  frequented  by  our 
small  men-of-war,  if  lay  helpers  were  appointed. 

2.  About  one-tbird  of  the  seamen  and  marines  on  active  service 
are  said  to  be  in  ships  not  bearing  chaplains.  Xt  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise,  as  there  is  no  accommodation  for  a  chaplain  in  the 
small  corvettes,  sloops,  gun- vessels,  and  gun-boats ;  nor,  if  there  were, 
would  there  be  sufficient  occupation  for  a  clergyman  in  a  vessel  whose  crew 
would  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  in  many  cases  be  less  than  fifty. 

3.  What  voluntary  associations,  or  societies,  Iiave  attempted  to  aid  us 
in  this  difficulty? — A  society,  entitled  the  "Royal  Naval  Scripture 
Bbadbrs'  Society,"  established  in  i860  (office,  4  Trafalgar  Square),  has 
for  many  years  aimed  at  supplementing  the  work  of  the  naval  chaplains 
abroad  and  at  the  home  ports,  by  supplying  Scripture  readers;  but 
its  success  (see  their  last  Report  just  issued),  has  as  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
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unwearied  efforts  and  high  deserts,  been  unfortunately  very  limited. 
This  society  can  only  support  fourteen  Scripture  readers,  Viz.,  four  at 
Portsmouth,  four  at  Devonport,  and  the  remainder  as  follows,  viz. : — 


I  at  Chatham. 

I  at  Deal 

I  at  Sheemess. 


I  at  Malta. 
I  at  Bermuda. 
I  at  Hong  Kong. 


Tlie  agents  of  the  society  do  not  accompany  the  ships  to  sea,  and  the 
society  has  been  unable  to  attempt  to  aid  the  numerous  men-of-war 
abroad  without  chaplains,  except  at  Malta,  to  some  extent  at  Bermuda, 
and  last  year  again,  after  a  long  interval  of  two  years,  at  Hong  Kong. 

4.  This  matter  has  been  carefully  considered  by  officers  of  all  ranks  on 
active  service,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  above  suggestion,  made  first  in 
a  work  entitled  "  Bible-Classes  in  the  Navy  "  (page  6),  might,  with  some 
change,  solve  the  difficulty  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  viz.,  that  one  of  the  officers,  or  petty  officers,  or  non- 
commissioned officers,  in  each  vessel  not  bearing  a  chaplain,  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  officer  in  command,  and  not  otherwise,  and  the  general 
sanction  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  commander-in-chief,  might  be  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  volunteer  for  the  office  of  "  lay  helper  "  to  the  chap- 
lain of  the  fleet,  or  to  the  chaplain  of  the  flagship,}  for  service  in  the 
small  vessels. 

5.  The  lay  helper  scheme  pre-supposes  a  voluntary  agency,  the  lay 
helper  to  be  generally  an  officer.  The  duty  of  the  lay  helper  should, 
it  is  suggested,  be  as  follows : — ^to  assist  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
ship  or  gun- vessel,  dec,  in  carrying  out  their  Lordships'  instructious 
regarding  the  religious  duties  on  board. 

6.  The  lay  helper  would  report  six-monthly,  on  the  established 
'*  forms,"  for  the  information,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  officer  in  command, 
then  of  the  chaplain  of  the  flagship,  the  commander-in-chie^  the  chaplain 
of  the  fleet,  and  their  Lordships,  what  religious  meetings,  classes,  ^c, 
if  any  other  than  the  regulation  services  had  been  held  on  board,  what 
religious  instruction  had  been  given. 

7.  The  lay  helper  would  attend  to  the  issue  of  the  religious  books 
supplied  by  their  Lordships  and  the  Church  societies. 

8.  The  lay  helper  woidd,  with  the  sanction  of  the  surgeon,  visit  the 
sick  and  read  to  them,  in  addition  to  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  books  in  the  Admiralty  Library,  and  those  on  the  catalogues 
of  the  S.P.C.K  and  R.T.S. 

9.  The  lay  helper  would  distribute,  gratis,  the  books  and  tracts  on 
the  catalogues  of  the  S.P.C.K.  and  E.T.S.,  and  supplied  by  those  societies 
for  that  purpose. 

10.  The  lay  helper  would  encourage  men,  especially  those  inclined  to 
be  intemperate,  to  join  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Association. 

11.  When  one  of  these  vessels  is  at  a  port  where  there  is  an  English 
man-of-war  with  a  chaplain,  or  a  Church  of  England  chaplain  on  shore, 
the  lay  helper  would,  with  the  sanction  of  the  officer  in  command  of  his 
ship,  endeavour  to  facilitate  arrangements  to  enable  the  crew  to  enjoy, 
whether  afloat  or  ashore,  the  great  advantage  of  the  ministrations  of  a 
clergyman,  including  the  Holy  Communion. 

1 2.  The  services  of  the  lay  helper  would,  of  course,  be  so  performed 
as  not  tointerfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  his  ordinary  secular  duties. 
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13.  The  lay  helper,  althongh  held  responsible  directly  to  the  officer  iu 
command  of  the  ship,  would  regulate  his  management  of  these  duties, 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  him,  in  strict  subordination  to  the  senior 
executive  officer. 

14.  The  lay  helper's  appointment  would  always  be  made  and  cancelled, 
if  thought  expedient,  by  the  officer  in  command.  Any  outside  inter- 
ferences, beyond  the  general  "  approval  ^  of  the  authorities,  would  pro- 
bably open  the  door  to  mischief  and  to  discouragement  of  the  officer  iu 
command. 

15.  The  lay  helper  would  be  called  on  to  state  in  writing,  on  signify- 
ing his  acceptance  of  the  post,  that  he  is  a  communicant  member  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England  or  of  a  Church  in  full  communion  with  her ;  or,  if  the 
aervices  of  a  communicant  are  not  available,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  constant  attendant  at  her  services. 

1 6.  The  commanding  officer  of  one  of  these  vessels,  aided  by  the  lay 
helper,  would  give  naval  chaplains  every  assistance  when,  in  carrying 
out  their  Lordships'  instructions  to  visit  vessels  without  chaplains,  they 
propose  to  visit  and  hold  services  in  his  ship,  &c.,  kc.  When  more  than 
one  vessel  bearing  a  chaplain  is  present,  the  senior  naval  officer  would 
probably  name  each  week  the  chaplain  who  is  to  visit  the  other  vessels 
during  the  ensuing  week.  Commanding  officers  would  probably,  if  this 
proposal  be  adopted,  entirely  or  in  part,  receive  general  instructions  to 
promote  the  objects  aimed  at,  by  allowing  to  chaplains  and  lay  helpers 
the  use  of  boats,  when  the  service  will  permit ;  preferably  a  steam-cutter 
to  save  time. 

17.  The  Council  of  the  RN.S.RS.,  although  they  would  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  "  lay  helpers,''  would,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  generally 
find  in  them,  as  they  have  found  in  many  of  the  naval  chaplains,  friendly 
co-operators;  and  that  society  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  willingly 
supply  them  with  such  books,  tracts,  <&c.,  as  they  now  supply  to  their 
Scripture  readers,  so  far  as  their  means  would  admit 

18.  Opportunities  may  occur,  when  English  merchant  ships  are  pre- 
sent, of  inviting  their  crews  to  attend  divine  service  on  board  these 
small  men-of-war,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  invited  to  attend  on  board 
ships  bearing  chaplains,  viz.,  by  printed  notices  at  the  consuls'  and 
merchants'  offices,  in  local  newspapers,  by  ship-visiting,  <fec.  The  lay 
helper  would  assist  in  this,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  consul,  visit  English 
merchant  seamen  sick  in  the  hospital,  or  on  board  their  own  ships,  and 
with  his  consent  those  confined  in  the  consular  or  local  prisons.  A  steam 
launch  or  launches  sent  round  the  merchant  ships  shortly  before  divine 
service  will  be  much  appreciated.  Indirectly  in  this  way  a  highly 
important  but  subsidiary  object  would  be  gained,  viz.,  the  familiarising 
merchant  seamen  with  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  comfort  existing  on 
board  men-of-war.  As  the  merchant  seamen  form  the  great  reserve 
for  the  royal  navy,  and  as  their  services  would  inevitably  be  required  in 
a  hot  naval  war  of  any  continuance,  no  pains  or  trouble  would  be  thrown 
away  in  attempting  to  raise  their  moral  and  religious  tone,  in  exciting 
their  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

19.  The  above  suggestions  for  the  permissive  appointment  of  lay 
helpers  would,  it  is  believed,  be  gradually  adopted  in  most  ships  not 
beiuing  chaplains,  if  they  were  authoritatively  sanctioned  by  the   Ad- 
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miralty,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  would  always  be  some  small  vessels 
without  lay  helpers.  The  officer  in  command  might  prefer  to  adopt 
some  other  plan,  or  be  indifferent  to  the  object  proposed  to  be  gained,  or 
be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Dissenter,  or  he  might  not  succeed  in  finding 
any  suitable  volunteer.  But  even  if  lay  helpers  were  only  occasionally 
to  be  met,  much  good  would,  it  is  earnestly  believed,  have  been  effected 
by  their  means. 

20.  A  suggestion  has  been  made,  viz.,  ''  that  the  lay  helpers  be  styled 
Lay  Helpers  to  the  Chaplain  of  the  Flagship  ;*'  but  as  he  is  not  uncom- 
monly a  junior  chaplain  with  little  experience,  it  might  be  well  if  the 
working  of  the  scheme,  if  adopted,  were  made  at  first  quite  independent 
of  the  chaplain  of  the  flagship.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  chaplain 
of  the  flagship,  if  authorised  to  do  so,  might  render  valuable*  service  to- 
the  commander-in-chief  on  board  the  small  vessels,  in  regard  to  religion 
and  morality.  Perhaps,  if  the  scheme  were  adopted,  the  chaplain  of  the 
flagship  would  be  specially  selected  for  the  post. 

21.  As  regards  the  home  ports,  the  B.N.S.R  Society  referred  to 
supports,  as  has  been  already  stated,  four  Scripture  readers  at  Portsmouth,, 
and  four  at  Plymouth.  It  hopes  to  establish  numerous  additional 
Scripture  readers  when  funds  are  forthcoming.  These  eight  Scripture 
readers  at  Portsmouth  and  Devonport  work  zealously,  but  wiljioat,. 
in  regard  to  their  duties  afloat,  that  amount  of  close  and  constant 
supervision  by  chaplains  daily  engaged  in  the  same  work  among 
the  small  vessels,  which  appears  to  be  advisable.  The  **  Mission 
to  Seamen''  Society  (office,  11  Buckingham  Street,  Strand),  has 
''readers''  at  various  ports,  who  do  good  service  among  men-of-war'ti- 
men  in  some  ports,  but  they  frequently  lack,  in  a  great  degree,  close  and 
constant  supervision.  It  wotUd  be  well  if  one  of  the  naval  chaptairu  at 
each  of  tJiese  home  ports — there  are  eight  at  one  and  seven  at  the  other — 
were  specially  appointed  to  act  as  assistant  to  the  chaplain  of  the  dock- 
yard or  the  flagship,  with  an  ample  allowance  for  boat  hire,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  visit  weekly  all  the  ships  not  bearing  chaplains ;  he  would 
report  through  the  chaplain  of  the  dockyard  or  flagship,  to  the  admiral- 
superintendent  or  the  commander-in-chief  (as  regards  the  vessels  under 
their  respective  commands)  for  their  information,  and  that  of  the  chaplaiiv 
of  the  fleet  and  of  their  Lordships. 

22.  These  two  chaplains  with  special  harbour  duties  would  be  directed 
to  open  up  communications  with  the  incumbents  of  churches  near  the 
usual  landing-places  and  haunts  of  sailors,  and  to  employ  agents — ^pro- 
bably the  Scripture  readers,  with  the  consent  of  the  societies — ^to  look 
up  the  seamen  and  marines  when  on  shore,  and  persuade  them  to  attend 
divine  service  at  those  churches  where  the  seats  are  always,  or  occasion- 
ally, free  and  unappropriated.  Information  regarding  such  churches 
should  be  well  advertised  and  placarded.  The  chaplains  in  some  among 
the  home  appointments,  which  are  training-ships,  the  dockyards,  the 
flagships,  the  receiving  ships,  the  Excellent,  dec,  if  they  fulfil  strictly 
their  own  special  duties,  have  rarely  time  to  visit  frequently — as  they 
ought  to  be  visited — all  the  numerous  ships  not  bearing  chaplains.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  this  redistribution  of  duties,  or  these  new  appoint- 
ments, are  advocated.  The  Council  of  the  RN.S.R.S.  would,  it  is 
believed,  welcome  this  change,  and  would,  it  is  hoped,  as  a  generiil  rule,. 
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place  their  agents  under  the  control  of  these  harbour  chaplains.  The 
<}oancil  of  the  M.T.S.S.  would,  probably,  do  likewise  with  regard  to  those 
of  their  agents  who  work  at  present  without  the  superintendence  of  a 
•clergyman.  The  lay  helpers  on  board  these  vessels  would  be  able  to 
reader  great  service  to  the  harbour  chaplain  in  carrying  out  his  duty 
•effectively. 

23.  Officers  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  "  voluntary  "  scheme  have 
advanced  the  follomng  propositions,  not  for  adoption,  but  merely  fur 
consideration  and  disposal  After  full  discussion,  it  was  held  that  their 
adoption  would  be  highly  inexpedierU^  notwithstanding  that  at  first  sight 
there  appeared  to  be  some  reasons  in  their  favour,  viz. : — 

(a.)  That  the  appointments  and  cancelling  of  the  appointments  of 
lay  helpers  be. vested  in  the  chaplain  of  the  flagship,  or  in 
any  other  than  the  commanding  officer. 
(5.)  That  the  lay  helpers  be  examined  by  a  chaplain  previous  to 

appointment, 
(c)  That  others,  besides  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  be 

eligible. 
{d.)  That  seamen  and  marines  below  the  rank  of  petty  officers  be 

eligible. 
(e.)  That  the  lay  helpers  be  paid. 

SUMMARY. 

Nate, — ^A  casual  reader  of  the  above  may,  perhaps,  welcome  a  short 
summary  of  the  proposed  duties  of  the  volunteer  unpaid  lay  helper  in 
men-of-war  not  bearing  chaplains. 

(i.)  To  assist  the  officer  in  command  in  carrying  out  their  Lord- 
ships' instructions  regarding  religions  duties. 

(2.)  To  assist  in  filling  up  the  already  established  form  of  return 
regarding  services,  <bc. 

(3.)  To  attend  to  the  issue  of  religious  books. 

(4.)  To  visit  the  sick  and  read  to  them,  and  distribute  (gratis)  certain 
books  supplied  by  the  S.P.C.K.  and  the  R.T.S. 

(5.)  To  encourage  intemperate  men  to  join  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Association. 

(6.)  To  assist  any  naval  chaplain  who  visits  the  ship  in  order  to 
perform  divine  service  and  administer  the  Holy  Communion  ; 
also,  when  in  a  harbour  where  there  is  no  naval  chaplain,  but 
there  is  on  shore  a  Church  of  England  chaplain,  to  assist  in 
making  arrangements  to  enable  the  men  to  benefit  by  his 
ministrations. 

(7.)  To  visit,  when  he  has  leisure,  the  gaols  and  hospitals  containing 
merchant  seamen ;  and  also,  if  opportunity  offers,  to  visit 
English  merchant  ships,  to  encourage  the  masters  and  men  to 
attend  divine  service  on  board  the  men-of-war  present. 

II.  The  Naval  Church  Society. — It  may  be   asked  by  some  of  my 
hearers  whether  there  is  any  religious  society  or  association  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  inside  the  wide  circle  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  officers  and       -^ 
men  can  join  with  advantage,  and  whether  the  '^  schools  of  thought,'* 
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which  for  good  and  evil  are  so  busy  on  xAore,  have  found  their  way  afloat^ 
and  divided  religious  officers  from  one  another  ? 

There  is  a  '^  society "  entitled  the  Naval  Church  Society,  'which  has 
as  its  president  the  Rev.  John  W.  Cawston,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet, 
with  its  head-quarters  at  Portsmouth,  the  office  at  20  Ordnance  Row, 
Portsea;  secretary,  Captain  Everitt,  B.M.A.  It  has  enroUed  a  large- 
majority  of  the  naval  chaplains  and  numerous  officers  and  men.  The 
Council  aim  at  enrolling  religious  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Dissenters  (see  the  rules) ;  and  if  they  adopted  any  religious  sobriqaet, 
it  would  not  be  High  Church  or  Low  Church,  Broad  Church,  Slow 
Church,  or  No  Church,  but,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  christen  another 
church  party,  it  would  be  Strong  Church  or  Thorough  Church. 

The  Naval  Church  Society  issues  annually  a  Navy  List,  or  Directory, 
which,  besides  the  usual  alphabetical  list,  gives  the  name  of  every  ship  in 
commission,  and  the  name  and  rank  of  every  officer  and  man  on  ships'' 
books  who  is  a  member  or  associate ;  so  that  each,  on  joining  his  ship,  can 
find  out  at  once  by  his  directory  who  is  on  board,  ready,  as  a  brother,  ta 
idd  him.     We  attach  great  importance  to  this  feature. 

We  hope,  before  long,  to  welcome  a  magazine  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

Miss  Weston — all  honour  to  her — ^has  established  a  relationship  with 
many  hundreds  of  our  sailurs,  and,  from  the  useful  institution  she  has 
opened  at  Devonport,  sends  forth  periodically  printed  letters  to  them  full 
of  good  counsel  and  advice,  rivalling  in  this  the  soldiers'  friend,  Miss 
Robinson,  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Sailors'  Homes  at  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Malta,  and  elsewhere, 
largely  aided  by  the  Admiralty,  are  invaluable.  These  useful  institu- 
tions are  now  found  in  almost  every  English  port  of  size  at  home  and 
abroad. 

If  these  hastily-arranged '  observations  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
any  zealous  young  clergyman  whose  clerical  position  is  not  yet  settled,  let 
me  ask  him  to  ascertain  whether  his  services  are  not  wanted  afloat  in  the 
Royal  Navy  among  our  sailors,  or  by  the  Missions  to  the  Seamen  Society, 
or  by  the  Royal  Naval  Scripture  Readers'  Society. 

If  these  remarks  reach  my  brother  officers  afloat,  let  me  ask  them  in 
their  several  ships  to  strive  to  keep  up  the  good  moral  and  religious  tone 
of  their  crews,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  saving  of  more  than  their  own 
souls ;  and,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  let  me  ask  them  to  remember 
specially  in  their  daily  prayers  those  vessels,  chiefly  the  gun-boat  class, 
where  there  are  no  chaplains,  and  then,  perchance,  it  may  come  to  pass 
that  the  authorities  may  see  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  the  lay  reader 
scheme  I  have  sketched  out  in  my  leading  observations. 

III.  An  Essay  on  Promoting  Religion  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  Home  and 
Abroad^  especially  in  Skips  not  bearing  a  Chaplain. — An  officer  has  given 
to  the  Naval  Church  Society  ;£'25,  to  be  offered  to  the  writer  of  the  best 
essay  on  promoting  religion  in  the  Royal  Navy,  at  home  and  abroad, 
especially  in  vessels  not  bearing  chaplains — ^to  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary 
by  December  next.  Perhaps  the  above  remarks  may  be  serviceable  to- 
thnse  who  may  be  writing  on  the  subject. 

IV.  A  Bishop  for  the  Navy, — This  question  was  discussed  last  year,. 
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and  I  liave  noticed  in  professional  and  other  newspapers  that  it  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  naval  authorities.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Admiralty  have  decided  against  it,  and  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  leamt  tbeir  final  decision.  I  see  it  stated  that  the  following  questions 
have  been  circulated  among  our  navy  chaplains  (see  a  letter  in  the 
'^  £nglish  Churchman,"  September  25,  1879)  : — 

"The  CaxTRCH  in  the  State  Services. 

"  To  the  Editor. 

"  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your  columns  to 
communicate  to  the  Church  at  large  the  feelings  of  a  considerable  body 
of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  a  subject  which  they  consider 
to  be  a  general  Church  question  of  the  highest  importance  %  They  are  a 
body  of  the  clergy  specially  interested  in  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State.  A  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  has  recom- 
mended that  the  chaplains  in  the  fleet  should  be  placed  under  a  Bishop  of 
Peculiars,  in  the  form  of  a  chaplain-general  in  Episcopal  orders.  We  are 
sure  that  such  an  arrangement  would  tend  to  isolate  us  from  our  brother 
clergy  on  shore,  and  deprive  us  of  the  intercourse  we  are  at  present 
privileged  to  hold  with  every  bishop  of  our  Church  into  whose  diocese 
our  duties  carry  us ;  we  are  sure  our  people  would  be  losers  by  it,  and 
we  regard  it  as  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  National  Church. 

''At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  seniors  three  questions  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  chaplains  on  the  active  list,  of  whom  there  were  at  the 
time  ninety-two.  A  sufficient  interval  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  receive  the 
answers  from  men  serving  on  distant  stations,  but  seventy- three  replies 
have  come  to  hand,  including  those  from  the  more  senior  and  experienced 
among  us.  When  all  the  answers  arrive,  the  numerical  results  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chaplain  of  the  fleet,  as  the  legitimate  deposi- 
tory of  such  information,  for  the  use  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  We 
are  anxious,  however,  that  though  incomplete,  these  results  should  be 
known  before  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress,  as  the  subject  will 
probably  be  touched  upon  by  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham. 

"  The  following  are  the  questions : — 

"(i.)  'Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  desire  a  chaplain-general  in  Episcopal 
orders  ?  Answer  the  question  without  any  qualification  or  modification.' 
In  answer,  fifty-four  say  *  No,'  seventeen  say  *  Yes,'  and  two  decline  to 
give  an  unqualified  answer. 

"  (2.)  '  Do  you  prefer  the  present  system  of  a  chaplain  of  the  fleet,  or 
to  be  under  a  bishop  chaplain-general  chosen  from  the  list  of  naval 
chaplains r  In  answer,  fifty-two  say  'Chaplain  of  the  fleet,'  nineteen 
say  '  Bishop  chaplain-general,'  and  two  decline  to  answer. 

"(3«)  *6o  you  prefer  the  present  system  of  a  chaplain  of  the  fleet,  or 
to  be  under  a  bishop  chaplain-general  chosen  from  the  outside  as  in  the 
army  ? '  In  answer,  sixty-five  say  '  Chaplain  of  the  fleet,'  three  say  '  Out- 
ride bishop,'  and  flve  decline  to  answer. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  those  who  say  '  Yes '  to  the  first  question  do 
so  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  our  revered  chaplain  of 
the  fleet.  There  is  a  great  majority  for  our  continuing  to  minister  in  the 
regular  dioceses  of  our  land  and  in  practical  connection  with  the  bishops 
of  our  colonies.  "  A  Naval  English  Chxtrcuman." 
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Thus  by  a  mcgority  of  74  per  cent,  the  naval  chaplains  would  appear 
not  to  wish  for  any  change  from  the  present  system  of  a  naval  chaplain 
of  the  fleet,  and  by  a  majority  of  90  per  cent,  that  if  there  b  to  be  a 
bishop,  a  naval  chaplain  be  consecrated.  If  there  were  to  be  a  bishop 
chaplain  he  should  certainly  visit  foreign  stations  periodically,  and  give 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  worL  The  merchant  seamen  abroad,  where 
we  have  no  bishop,  should  form  a  portion  of  his  flock,  including  that 
invaluable  body,  the  1 2,000  Royal  Naval  Reserve  men. 

The  '*  chaplain  of  the  fleet's  "  duties  are  understood  to  be  at  present, 
" to  advise  the  Admiralty^  when  asked  to  do  so"  Under  an  Admiralty 
unsympathetic  with  religion,  and  therefore  unlike  the  present,  such  a  post 
would  be  a  perfect  sinecure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shackles  tempo- 
rarily imposed  on  our  much  respected  and  energetic  chaplain  of  the  fleet, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  may  be  knocked  ofl*  shortly,  so  that  the  obstacle 
to  his  taking  the  initiative  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  religious 
welfare  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  the  present  regulations  appear  to 
impose  upon  the  chaplain  of  the  fleet,  may,  if  'they  exist,  be  removed. 

If  the  naval  authorities  have  unanimously  set  their  faces  against  having 
a  naval  bishop,  and  if  the  chaplains  by  a  large  majority  are  adverse  to  it, 
we  may  consider  the  question  settled,  and  unite  to  aid  the  chaplain  of  the 
fleet  with  our  prayers  and  with  any  other  aid  in  our  power. 


ADDRESSES. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Stevenson  Moore,  LL.D. 

In  speakmg  on  the  subject  of  Church  work  among  our  seafaring  population,  I  wish  to 
be  as  practical  as  possible.  I  would  classify  that  population  under  two  heads — the  one 
comprising  our  fishermen,  bargemen,  lighthousemen,  oyster  dredgers,  and  watermen ; 
and  the  other  consisting  entirely  of  the  foreign-going  sailors.  No  two  classes  of  the 
community  differ  more  widely  than  those  two  sections  of  the  same  class.  The  fisher* 
roan  is  taciturn  and  apathetic — a  defect  which  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
loquacity  and  inquisiiiveueas  of  his  wife,  and  the  facility  with  which  his  children  can 
hurl  the  most  provoking  and  expressive  nicknames  after  any  stranger  who  may  chance 
to  enter  the  fishing  village.  He  is  far  beyond  the  missiles  which  the  educationalist 
directs  against  popular  ignorance.  He  knows  the  same  fishing  ground  that  his  father 
knew,  the  same  rise  and  &11  of  the  tide,  the  same  rooks  and  quicksands,  the  same  pre- 
sages of  the  approaching  storm ;  and  these  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  the  sucoeasful 
prosecution  of  his  work.  He  has  absolutely  nothing  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  bis 
brain.  He  prosecutes  his  labour  by  night,  and  the  heavy  influence  of  night  watching 
hangs  over  bis  mind  all  day,  crushing  it  down  with  unconquerable  lassitude.  He  is 
enslaved  by  superstition.  He  sees  the  spectral  mist  rising  from  the  precipitona  dell 
in  the  moonlight ;  he  sees  the  plunge  of  the  porpoise ;  he  hears  the  wail  of  the  water- 
fowl ;  and  these,  and  a  thousand  other  sights  and  sounds  seen  and  beard  by  night  in 
the  solitary  boat  far  from  land,  are  to  him  so  many  deities  of  good  or  ill  omen. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  foreign-going  sailor.  In  his  calling  there  is  much  to 
impress  him  with  the  value  of  a  good  education.  He  is  a  profound  admirer  of  arith- 
metic and  mathematics ;  well  read  in  the  literature  of  fiction  and  the  histoiy  of  mari- 
time towns ;  and,  moreover,  in  travelling  from  country  to  country,  and  mingling  with 
people  of  all  lands,  he  has  acquired  a  certain  correctness  of  taste,  and  can  express  him- 
self with  readiness  on  a  variety  of  subjects  which  have  oome  within  the  nmge  of  his 
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^contemplatioii.     If^  theD,  jou  were  to  suppose  the  foreign-going  sailor,  though  wild 
and  debased,  deyoid  of  intelligence^  you  would  labour  under  a  great  mistake. 

It  is  to  this  latter  section  of  our  seafaring  population  that  I  wish  particularly  to 
direct  attention  to-night,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  of  them  not  when  in  the  port  where 
their  home  is  placed,  but  when  they  are  away  from  borne  in  other  ports.    It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  many  circumstances  which  are  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the 
religious  life  of  the  foreign-going  sailor.     Too  often,  as  I  know  from  experience,  has 
his  early  training  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  religion  in  his  soul.     It 
is  beyond  all  dispute  that,  in  bygone  days  at  least,  our  seafaring  population  has  been 
largely  recruited  from  drunken  and  immoral  homes  ;  from  boys  who,  so  far  as  a  mother's 
care  goes,  might  just  as  well  have  been  hatched  by  steam ;  from  boys  who  could  echo 
the  street  arab's  sentiment  when  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  good  mothers  are  except 
to  wallop  a  fellow."    But  even  where  sailors  have  been  religiously  brought  up,  there  is 
an  element  of  special  difficulty  that  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  worked 
among  them.     '*  A  people,**  says  Mr.  Kobertson,  "shut  up  in  themselves  will  be  very 
narrow  and  have  their  own  vices,  but  they  will  also  have  their  own  growth  of  virtues ; 
but  when  men  mix  together  and  see  the  sanctities  of  their  childhood  dispensed  with, 
and  other  sanctities  which  they  despised  substituted ;  when  they  see  the  principles  of 
their  own  country  ignored,  and  all  that  they  held  venerable  made  profane  and  common, 
the  natural  consequence  is  that  they  begin  to  look  upon  the  manners,  sanctities,  and 
religion  of  their  own  birthplace  as  prejudices.*'    This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in 
the  case  of  the  foreign-going  sailors.     They  mix  together,  corrupt  each  other ;  eaoh 
contributes  his  own  vices  and  his  irreverence  of  the  other's  good  to  destroy  every 
standard  of  goodness ;  and  each  in  the  contact  loses  his  own  excellences.     But  perhaps 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sailor  during  his  long 
voyage  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  too  often  has  no  one  with  whom  he  can 
hold  spiritual  intercourse.     Until  divine  worship  on  foreign-going  ships  becomes  more 
general,  I  am  afraid  the  chaplain  will  find  on  each  returning  voyage  a  great  many  who 
have  lapsed  from  their  first  love,  and  again  sunk  into  indifference,  if  not  into  wicked- 
ness and  vice. 

Now  how  are  these  men,  thus  unfavourably  circumstanced,  to  be  reached  by  the 
evangelist  ?  I  will  speak  first  of  all  of  those  who  have  had  an  early  religious  training, 
and  who  sometimes  remember  their  baptismal  vows ;  those  who  often  call  to  mind,  per- 
haps with  a  sigh,  as  I  have  often  heard  them  do  in  these  very  docks  of  Swansea,  the 
time  when  they  went  to  the  house  of  God  accompanied  by  those  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  them,  but  who,  alas  1  are  compelled  to  confess  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

*'  Video  meliora  proboque^ 
Deteriora  sequor." 

How,  how  is  this  particular  section  of  our  seafaring  population  to  be  got  at  9  Their 
religious  sentiment  is  only  dormant,  not  dead.  In  order  to  rekindle  spiritual  life  in 
these  men  you  must  have  a  sailors*  church  at  every  port — ^a  church  that  the  sailor  can 
really  and  truly  call  his  own,  and  about  which  he  can  feel  the  same  degree  of  interest 
that  the  West  End  gentleman  does  about  his  London  club-house,  to  which  he  goes  as 
a  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  class.  It  is  useless  to  say,  **  Urge  seamen  to  attend  the 
services  of  the  town  churches."  There  is  this  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way — that 
they  will  not  go  at  least  in  any  number.  I  remember  some  ten  years  ago  payiog  a 
visit  to  the  sailors*  chaplain  on  the  l^ne.  The  chaplain  and  myself  were  walking  the 
deck  of  the  mission  ship  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when  the  Scripture  reader  came  up  to 
ui  and  said,  "  We  are  likely  to  have  a  splendid  service  to-morrow.  There  are  a  great 
Dumber  of  Welshmen  up.  The  river  is  crowded  with  Welsh  vessels."  I  turned  to  the 
chapkin  and  said,  **  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?    The  Welshman,  when  he  comes  to 
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Swansea,  goes  to  his  own  obapel  to  bear  his  faYOurite  Welsh  preacher.     I  never  sac- 
oeed  in  gettlDg  him  to  St.  Nicholas."     He  said,  ' '  Oh,  that  is  a  different  matter.    There 
are  no  Welsh  preachers  or  Welsh  chapels  here,  and  so  thej  look  upon  the  sailors*  church 
as  their  own  place  of  worship,  and  come  to  it  in  great  numbers  whenever  they  are  in 
these  parts."    This  illustrates  the  point  for  which  I  am  contending,  viz.,  the  necMsitj- 
of  a  sailors*  church  in  every  port.     But  not  only  must*  the  seaman  have  a  place  of  wor- 
ship of  his  own,  he  must  also  have  a  chaplain  whom  he  can  regard  as  his  own,  and 
with  whom  he  can  hold  cordial  intercourse — one  who  will  not  be  above  stretching  out 
to  him  the  hand  of  sympathy.     The  services,  too,  in  the  sailors*  church  must  be  of  a 
certain  character.     The  kind  of  service  generally  held  in  our  parish  churches  is  unsuited 
to  Jack.     The  services  of  a  sailors*  church  must  be  frequent,  hearty,  and  short,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  sesthetitf.     I  know  what  heartburnings  in  days  gone  by  have  existed 
between  myself  and  my  evangelical  friends  respecting  the  services  at  St  Nicholas* 
Church.     I  have  no  desire  to  stir  up  party  feeling,  but  ntill  I  should  not  be  true  to  my 
convictions  if  I  did  not  state  that  the  sailor  is  of  an  ssthetic  character,  and  that  fae 
not  only  appreciates  but  gives  preference  to  an  aesthetic  service.     Whilst  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  services,  I  would  remark  the  preaching  must  be  attractive  ;  mere  plati- 
tudes vrill  not  do.     Special  prominence  must  be  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints.    It  ministers  to  the  sailor  consolation  in  his  solitude.     During  the 
fourteen  years  that  I  laboured  in  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  nearly  every  man  awakened 
under  my  ministiy  became  a  communioant  without  solicitation.     How  is  that  cir- 
cumstance to  be  explained  ?    It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
holy  ordinance  the  sailor  was  enabled  to  realise  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  way 
that  he  was  not  alone,  but  that  thousands  stretching  through  heaven  and  earth  were 
one  with  him  in  spirit,  offering  the  same  prayers,  and  singing  the  same  thanksgiving 
song  as  he  in  the  solitary  fore-cabin.     These  three  things  there  must  be — a  church,  a 
chaplain,  and  a  particular  kind  of  service — ^if  you  would  maintain  religious  life  in  these 
men. 

But  there  is  another  section  of  our  foreign-going  seamen  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
reached — those  who  have  had  no  religious  training  in  early  life  ;  villains  hackneyed 
in  every  vice ;  gaol-birds  picked  up  from  the  slums  of  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Hull.  How  are  these  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  religion  I 
You  say.  Invite  them  to  church.  What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  asking  men  to  oorae  to 
church,  who  see  no  reason  why  they  should  go  there,  who  when  they  do  go  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  persons  using  language  they  cannot  understand,  and  per- 
forming ceremonies  which  to  them  have  no  Intelligible  meaning  %  It  strikes  me  that 
before  you  can  do  anything  with  these  men,  you  must  save  them  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  that  Mr.  Voysey  would  accept — ^save  them  from  sin  and  degradation  ;  humanise 
them.  To  do  that  you  must  get  at  them  when  they  are  £gur  away  from  temptation. 
The  only  place  where  such  a  condition  can  be  attained  is  in  the  roadstead  when  the 
vessels  are  windbound.  The  temptation  of  the  public-house  and  the  stran^fe  woman 
are  then  far  removed.  There  you  can  appeal  with  some  chance  of  success  to  Jack*s 
self-respect,  and  tell  him  how  far  he  has  fallen  in  the  scale  of  being.  I  have  known 
many  a  wUd  and  wayward  fellow  by  this  means  brought  under  the  isdfluences  of  grace 
whom  no  human  power  could  have  got  to  a  place  of  worship  on  shore.  The  chaplain, 
having  thus  gained  the  ear  of  these  men,  will  do  well  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
them  when  the  vessel  enters  the  port,  and  to  repeat  his  counsel  and  advice.  In  dealing 
with  them  he  must  cast  all  dogma  and  orthodoxy  to  the  winds,  and  take  his  stand  oa 
the  facts  of  life  and  conscience. 
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Rev.  G.  Venablks,  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and 

Bural  Dean. 

The  meeting  is  an  nnnsually  small  one,  and  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  this, 
room  have  so  influenced  my  thoughts  as  to  raise  the  idea  that  I  am  a  prisoner  on  triaL 
There  are  about  enough  people  present  to  constitute  a  court.    You  have  the  judge  upon 
the  beoch,  and  in  the  box  tiiere  is  an  intelligent  and  respectable  jury.    Let  me  then 
imagine  myself,  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes,  shut  up  in  the  felon*s  dock  taking  my  trial, 
the  question  to  be  determined  being  whether  I  am  doing  my  duty  to  the  large  fishing 
population  committed  to  my  charge.     Gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  jury,  it  is,  I  venture 
to  urge,  a  veiy  important  matter  to  be  considered  by  you  in  forming  your  verdict — 
that  the  fishermen  and  seamen  of  England  are  a  people  whose  character  is  very  much 
indeed  misnnderstood.     They  are  often  spoken  of  as  being  rude,  stormy,  and  violent, 
like  the  winds  they  encounter,  and  often  in  danger  of  coming  to  shipwreck  on  one  shoal 
or  another  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that,  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  whatever  the 
natural  condition  of  the  men  may  be,  the  stormy  winds  of  their  temper  can  be  hushed 
into  the  sweetest  aspirations  after  holy  things.     I  believe  there  is  no  man  more  plastic 
and  easy  to  be  led  than  the  British  seaman.     He  is  a  man  whose  mind  is  plastic  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  who  is  somewhat  childlike  in  character,  because  hitherto  so 
little  has  been  done  to  form  a  character  in  him.    So  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  drifted  into  erroneous  opinions,  sin,  and  much  wickedness.    A 
great  and  solemn  work  has  to  be  done  for  these  people.     I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you 
something  of  their  necessities.    We  have  got  5000  people  generally  afloat  in  the  port  of 
Great  yarmonth  in  connection  with  the  rast  parish  there,  and  I  daresay  that  at  the 
present  moment  more  than  5000  are  out  at  sea  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery.  Of  course, 
the  condition  of  these  men  is  different  from  that  of  sailors  in  regular  merchant  ships . 
Our  brave  fellows  are  in  boats  of  various  sizes,  containing  from  four  or  five  up  to  ten  or 
eleren  men.     They  will  be  out  now,  some  of  them,  for  four  or  five  weeks  together,  then 
hack  for  a  week,  and  then  out  again  for  another  four  or  five  weeks.     Unless  you  have 
Been  the  herring  fishermen  returning  from  one  of  these  voyages,  you  can  scarcely  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  appearance.    Just  imagine  a  number  of  men  who  have  been 
at  work,  not  only  in  handling  their  veasel,  but  in  hauling  in  nets  and  taking  out  the 
fish.    Imagine  their  condition  after  four  or  five  days  of  this  work.     You  have  read  of 
mermaids,  and  you  would  be  almost  disposed  to  look  upon  them  as  mermen.     You 
would  see  them  begrimed  with  dirt  and  oil,  and  covered  wiih  the  scales  of  the  fish,  so 
that  washing  after  washing  is  necessary  before  they  can  be  made  clean  and  comfortable . 
^eir  external  appearance  excites  sympathy  and  attention  ;  how  much  more  should  thei  r 
spiritual  comfort  be  our  care  ?    But  the  question  is  put,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  Why  is 
not  a  great  deal  more  done  for  these  men  ?    Why  not  send  out  ministers  and  preacher  s 
to  talk  to  them  on  the  sea  ? 

It  reads  very  beautifully  in  a  report,  no  doubt,  to  say  that  one  or  two  clergymen 
w«nt  out  on  a  certain  day  to  conduct  services  on  board  the  vessels  on  their  fishing 
grounds.  I  own  that  I  have  felt  great  affection  and  respect  for  one  or  two  of  the 
clergymen  connected  with  my  parish,  who  have  gone  out  in  the  cutter  and  held  services, 
or  have  tried  to  hold  services^  amongst  the  fishing  fleet.  This  proceeding  tells  well  as 
ft  romantic  stoiy ;  but  any  great  work  conducted  in  such  a  way  is  simply  impossible, 
^agine  some  of  the  least  difficulties  that  a  clergyman  has  to  encounter  in  this  work. 
I  always  respect  him  fur  his  self-denial  in  going  out  at  all.  But  suppose  that  he  has 
overcome  sea-sickness,  which  tries  many,  imagine  the  discomfort  of  going  out  to  sea  in 
^  little  smack,  and  remaining  out  for  four  or  five  days  in  succession.  Think  of  what  he 
Is  deprived,  and  what  he  has  to  put  up  with.     But  when  he  has,  I  say,  overcome  these 
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things,  then  he  may  miBs  the  fleet  altogether,  and  may  have  to  beat  about  for  ten  or 
twelve  houn  before  he  finds  it.     He  reaches  it  perhaps  on  the  Saturday  nighty  and  gives 
notice  that  on  the  morrow  divine  service  will  be  held.    Bat  in  the  night  a  breeze  springs 
up,  and  on  the  Sunday  men  cannot'go  from  one  vessel  to  another.    A  storm,  of  emrse, 
puts  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  the  service  being  held,  and  su  idso  does  a  good  find  of  fisb. 
Tou  see,  therefore,  what  a  hopeless  task  it  is  to  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  have  a 
floating  parson,  who  is  to  go  about  from  one  ship  to  another  on  the  seas,  working  with 
the  same  regularity  as  he  does  from  house  to  house  at  home.     It  is  all  very  pretty  and 
romantic,  no  doubt,  to  talk  about  and  to  write  about  in  "  Beporto ;  **  but  you  muit 
abandon  the  idea  that  you  are  going  to  do  a  great  work  on  such  a  principle  as  that  when 
■the  fishermen  are  out  on  their  fishing.     So  it  comes   practically  to  the  point  that  Uie 
^eat  mass  of  our  fisherfolk  are  floating  out  at  sea  spiritually  uncared  for,  sometimes 
•occupying  their  time  with  a  little  talk  and  a  little  thought,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  many 
'instances  not  always  of  the  beet  character ;  for  we  have  it  on  high  authority  that "  rat 
of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  and  adulteries,"  some  of  which  sins  are 
practised  afterwards.    Depend  upon  it  that  when  men  have  to  spend  a  number  of  hours 
together,  shut  up  in  a  boaty  without  anything  to  elevate  their  thoughts,  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  the  mind  becoming  so  corrupt  as  to  run  headlong  into  sin,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity occurs.     Men  have  said  to  me  that  in  days  gone  by  the^  used  to  sing  good 
rattling  songs  of  labour,  such  as  animated  our  sailors  in  the  days  of  Lord  Nelson,  in 
the  forecastle.     But  in  these  little  vessels  of  eight  or  nine  seamen  there  are  no  such 
opportunities^  and  the  songs  sung  are  often  of  a  more  vicious  character,  and  the  conversa- 
tion far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.    I  confess  all  these  difficulties  to  exist,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  jury.    Just  see  now  whether  we  are  doing  our  duty.     At  Great 
Yarmouth  the  seamen  and  fishermen  and  all  connected  with  the  sea,  are,  of  course,  jnst 
as  much  cared  for  as  all  other  parishioners.   When  a  man  comes  to  church,  we  don't  ask 
whether  he  is  a  good  or  a  bad  man.    If  he  is  a  child  of  Adam  and  a  child  of  God  it  is 
-enough,  and  he  is  as  welcome  in  our  church  as  another.     My  impression  is  that,  where 
churches  are  free  and  open,  it  is  In  every  way  better  to  have  all  classes  mingling 
together.     GK)d's  house  is  equally  open  to  all ;  rich  and  poor  alike  meet  together  there. 
There  is  good  reason,  no  doubt,  for  having  distinct  places  of  worship  in  some  localities 
for  seamen  ;  but  on  the  whole,  and  when  seamen  are  parishionem,  I  think  it  better  to 
treat  them  as  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  other  parishioners.    Then  next^  I  may  say 
that  many  years  ago  there  was  an  admirable  custom  in  Great  Yarmouth  of  having  what 
is  called  a  sermon  of  the  blessing  of  the  fishing.     Once  a  year,  before  the  men  wait  ont 
to  fish,  they  gathered  together  for  a  special  service  in  our  enoimous  church,  the  largest 
parish  church  in  England.     I  will  not  detain  you  to  tell  you  why  the  custom  was 
dropped  for  many  years;  but  I  revived  it  three  years  ago,  and  last  Wednesday  night 
we  met  together  for  the  service — almost  2000  in  the  parish  church,  not,  of  course,  all 
fishermen,  but  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  fishermen  among  the  congregation.  To  the 
shame  of  Yarmouth  fishermen,  be  it  said,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  Scotchmen. 
But  there  was  a  great  number  present  of  the  wives  and  children  of  Yarmouth  fishermen, 
and  many  of  our  fishermen  were  at  sea.     Then  we  have  the  Walrond  Memorial  Home, 
in  which  we  entertain  thirty  or  forty  smack  boys,  and  do  everything  we  can  to  improve 
their  morals.     There  is  a  great  and  good  work  going  on  there.    I  could  tell  you  of  the 
doings  of  two  churches  built  for  the  beach  and  harbour  folk,  and  though  others  go  to  the 
services  in  them  besides  seamen  and  fishermen,  it  is  perfectly  well  recognised  and 
understood  that  no  fisherman  ever  goes  to  the  door  but  he  is  heartily  welcomed  in. 
When  a  man  is  on  trial  he  is  allowed  to  speak  any  length  of  time.     I  am  much  limited, 
and  cannot  say  half  that  I  desire  to  state ;  but  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  the  one  trae 
remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  amongst  the  fisherfolk,  is  one  that  must  be  applied 
by  themselves  in  their  respective  ships  and  boats  when  at  sea.    There  must  be,  I  am 
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conyinced,  divine  worship  every  day  in  each  particular  ship  or  boat.  I  don't  care  much 
abont  the  length  of  the  service ;  if  it  be  only  one  or  two  minutes,  it  is  something.  Let 
the  skipper  or  master,  or  whoever  is  in  command  of  the  boat,  call  the  men  together,  and 
let  there  be  worship.  The  Missions  to  Seamen  have  provided  admirable  forms  for  the 
occasion.  Let  the  skipper  gather  the  men  together,  and  not  only  go  through  the  forms 
of  prayer,  but  get  them  to  kneel  down  with  him  and  join  aloud  in  the  petitions.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  secrets  in  the  good  influence  of  family  prayer  to  have  it  responsive,  to 
get  your  servants  and  family  to  join  with  you  aloud.  So  on  board  ship  you  must  get 
the  crew  to  join  with  you.  Let  them  take  a  practical  part  in  the  work.  Our  services 
mnst  not  be  such  as  a  lad  once  described  as  much  liked  by  him.  "  I  likes  to  go  down 
to  the  service  there,"  said  he,  "  because  I  sits  me  down  on  one  seat,  and  throws  my 
legs  on  to  another,  and  there  I  thinks  of  nothing  at  all  ! "  Do  you  call  that  worship  ? 
I  call  that  worship  when  a  man  kneels  upon  his  knees  in  supplication,  and  joins 
thoroughly  with  lip  and  heart  in  praise  and  prayer  to  Godw  Daily,  short,  responsive 
worship  in  each  smack  or  vessel  is,  I  am  persuaded,  one  principal  means  for  improving, 
the  condition  of  our  enormous  fishing  population. 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  a.  D.  Pringle,  Vicar  of  Blakeney,  Gloucestershire. 

AnxB  hearing  the  able  speeches  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  cannot 
help  calling  to  mind  the  saying,  "  Lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game."  Those  gentlemen 
are  £Bur  from  opposed  to  each  other  in  desiring  to  benefit  our  seafaring  population  ;  but 
they  have  seamen  to  deal  with  under  conditions  not  the  same,  from  their  own  stand- 
point. A  chaplain  attached  to  the  Seamen's  Mission  Chapel  at  Swansea  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  different  class  of  sailors  to  those  under  Mr.  Venables*  care 
parochially  at  Great  Yarmouth.  He  has  to  minister  to  seamen  who  leave  England 
■ometinies  for  long  periods,  sailing  in  vessels  in  which  it  is  an  exception  to  observe 
6od*s  day  or  to  hear  any  religious  service  during  the  week.  A  son  of  mine  joined  one 
of  the  lai^est  of  first-class  vessels  sailing  from  London  docks.  He  is  completing  a 
voyage  which  will  occupy  eighteen  months.  During  the  voyage  there  has  been  no 
religious  observance  of  Sunday.  Two  young  friends  of  mine  have  just  returned  from 
a  voyage  embracing  Algoa  Bay,  Calcutta,  and  New  York.  They,  too,  are  apprentices 
in  one  of  our  best  companies — a  well-known  firm,  large  owners  of  ships  and  steamers. 
These  young  men  told  me  there  was  neither  week-day  nor  Sunday  service  held  on 
hoard  their  ship. 

The  remarks  of  the  chaplain  to  the  Seamen's  Mission  at  Swansea  struck  me  as 
very  sensible.  In  dealing  with  sailors  coming  into  port,  many  of  them  strangers  to 
the  interior  of  a  church,  he  has  led  them  by  kindly  encouragement  and  sympathetic 
aerrices  through  the  seamen's  little  chapel  to  join  in  the  usual  services  in  the  larger 
churches  of  every  town.  Swansea  is  not  situated  ecclesiastically  perhaps  quite  in  the 
same  position  as  Great  Yarmouth,  which  is  almost  a  little  diocese,  where  subordina- 
tion to  the  central  authority  of  the  vicar  prevails,  and  all  the  parochial  clergy  work  as 
one  man  under  their  vicar. 

In  the  Wherryman's  Mission,  established  many  years  ago  by  my  former  excellent 
biahop  (Bishop  Hills),  the  object  has  been  aimed  at  and  carried  out  of  making  the 
fiihermen  and  beachmen  feel  that  the  Church  looked  upon  them  as  her  sons.  Curates 
irere  told  off  almost  exclusively  for  fishermen's  benefit  spiritually ;  and  these  early 
measures,  well  sustained  by  Bishop  Hills'  successors,  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
many  of  the  seamen  of  Great  Yarmouth  into  Christ's  fold,  and  retaining  a  great  many 
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in  it.  The  Wherryman'H  church  became  so  popular,  in  a  largely  increasing  neigh- 
bourhood, that  fashionable  visitors  and  beaohmen  attended  it  together ;  snd  in  that 
church,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  was  not  that  shamefacedness  in  attending 
servioe  with  better  dressed  people  to  which  the  seamen's  chaplain  has  alluded.  They 
regard  the  church  as  their  own.  I  am  afraid  fashionable  visitors  are  too  apt  to  edge 
out  the  seafaring  worshippers  ;  but  if  so,  the  seamen  and  their  fiunilies  have  been  pre- 
pared to  enter  and  worship  God  in  the  great  parish  church,  and  they  do  so ;  but  this 
.arises  from  the  way  to  it  having  been  prepared  and  smoothed,  as  I  have  explained,  by 
former  vicars  of  Yarmouth. 

The  society  widely  known  as  "The  Seamen's  Mission"  publishes,  in  its  quarteriy 
.paper,  valuable  information  from  its  agents  at  our  sea-ports.  In  the  October  paper 
was  brought  prominently  before  the  public  Mr.  Brassey's  liberal  o£fer  of  priaes  for 
essays  dealing  with  the  condition  of  seamen  afloat ;  and  amongst  other  subjects  it 
deals  with  this  one,  How  Sunday  can  be  better  observed,  and  religious  serrices  best 
held,  in  seagoing  ships.  The  duty  of  pressing  on  our  Church  and  nation  the  better 
observance  of  Sunday  is  a  duty  that  concerns  not  merely  the  clergy,  but  the  hity,  if 
possible,  more. 

There  are  connected  with  this  Guildhall  of  Swansea,  perhaps  present  at  this  meet- 
ing, merchant  princes  of  England.  If  I  wanted  a  text  from  which  to  enlarge  on  their 
duty  to  the  sailors  in  this  service,  I  would  take  from  my  pocket  a  piece  of  copper  ore 
from  South  America,  I  would  remind  them  that  Sooo  of  the  seamen  leaving  England 
for  abroad  shipped  for  South  America  between  July  I,  1878,  and  June  30,  1879,  and 
that  the  value  of  copper  ore  and  other  things  in  which  Swansea  is  interested  amounted 
to  ;f  557»8oo.  I  think  these  facts  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  character  of  oor 
sailors,  shipping  in  such  numbers  to  foreign  ports,  Lb  really  a  layman's  question  as  to 
commercial  interest  as  well  as  moral  responsibility. 

I  hold  the  observance  of  God's  day  to  be  a  matter  of  the  greateet  importance  to  all 
shipowners  engaged  in  England's  vast  trade,  first  and  foremost  on  religious  grounds, 
but  I  say  also  on  the  ground  of  telf-interest  A  few  facts  will  explain  my  meaning. 
Directly  a  vessel  reaches  a  foreign  port,  before  she  has  well-nigh  cast  anchor,  forij 
or  fifty  men  at  a  time  will  board  her.  By  the  seductive  arguments  of  these  wretched 
crimps,  it  is  well  known  many  sailors  are  seduced  to  desert  their  vessels,  leave  their 
wages  due,  and  break  through  all  contracts.  All  this  occurred  two  months  ago,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  case  of  an  English  vessel  touching  at  San  Francisco.  Nothing  had 
been  done  to  strengthen  or  uphold  the  moral  character  of  the  crew  since  they  shipped 
twelve  months  before  from  London.  No  ties  which  bound  were  formed.  Can  yoo 
say  that  any  ties  were  broken  which  involved  gratitude  for  moral  care  taken  by  the 
captain  or  owners  ?  The  merchants  of  England  have  yet  to  see  how  much  their 
interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  calls  on  them  to  strive  to  raise  and  to  preserve  the  uonJ 
character  of  their  crews  by  the  observance  of  religion.  A  word  to  your  captains  would 
almost  accomplish  what  is  so  desirable — ^the  recognition  of  religion  and  God's  day  in 
Hoafaring  ships. 

Missions  to  seamen  in  England  have  been  doing,  and  are  doing,  a  great  work  for 
our  seafaring  population  when  in  ports  and  on  shore  ;  but  little  is  done  for  our  sailon 
in  foreign  ports,  and  there  they  need  ministerial  encouragement  in  health  and  care 
when  sick  in  hospital.  There  is  a  missionary  society  not  specially  known  as  a  mission 
to  seamen ;  it  carries  mission  work  amongst  our  seamen  in  the  maritime  porta  of  the 
East  and  West  Coast  of  South  America.  The  South  American  Mission  is  well  known 
in  Swansea,  Oardi£^  and  Bristol.  It  is  the  only  missionary  society  of  our  Church  of 
which  it  can  be  said  that  a  layman,  a  single  kyman,  founded  it ;  and  more  than  this, 
its  founder.  Captain  Gardiner,  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  One  of  the  objects 
which  he  had  at  heart  was  the  welfare  of  the  sailors  who  frequent  the  ports  of  South 
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America.  A  good  work  has  been  done  on  shore  and  in  hoepital  for  their  benefit,  a 
'Work  similar  to  that  of  the  Seamen's  and  Thames  Waterside  Mission.  I  have  conversed 
with  sailors  who  have  been  to  those  South  American  ports,  and  they  have  thankfully 
owned  the  benefits  derived  from  the  South  American  Mission  work  there.  These  facts, 
I  know,  are  known  and  felt  in  Swansea. 

In  oondnding  my  remarks,  let  me  urge  on  our  Churoh  and  our  influential  laity  the 
welfsre  of  sailors ;  to  be  promoted  by  societies  at  home  in  part  only,  for  they  cannot 
half  aooomplish  it ;  nor  may  it  be  left  at  home  to  the  care  of  parochial  clergy  in  sea- 
side parishes.  There  is  too  much  to  be  done  for  their  full  hands.  Notwithstanding 
some  views  I  have  heard  to-night  about  this  point,  I  believe  I  have  stated  only  ftMJts, 
which  the  parochial  cletgy  will  not  gainsay,  and  with  which  they  are  powerless  to  deal. 
The  question  as  to  how  to  raise  and  uphold  the  moral  character  of  our  seafaring  popu- 
lation, is  a  question  which  must  embrace  sailors  at  sea  as  weU  as  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  I  ask  the  owners  of  such  lines  as  the  Cunard,  Donald  Currie,  and  the  several 
mercantile  firms  sending  forth  many  vessels  from  our  ports,  whether  it  would  not 
immensely  ud  the  efforts  made  already  to  benefit  sailors  should  they  use  their  influence 
further  for  the  good  of  the  sailor  when  afloat  f  The  efforts  for  good  now  made  on  shore 
and  in  hsrbonr  are  being  positively  neutralised  by  the  almost  general  disregard  of 
Sunday  in  seagoing  ships.  I  appeal  to  these  great  shipping  firms  on  grounds  of  se{/*- 
iMUrest  as  well  as  Christian  duty.  Let  religion  have  its  holy  day,  and  let  it  be 
observed  holy,  as  much  as  the  case  will  allow.  Commercially  the  owners  would  be 
gainers.  Men's  moral  character  would  be  better.  They  would  not  so  easily  become 
the  prey  they  are  now  to  the  designing  land  sharks  who  await  their  arrival  in  port, 
and  there  would  be  binding  ties  of  gratitude  formed,  which  would  tend,  with  God's 
blessing,  to  counteract  the  temptations  so  cleverly  placed  around  the  seaman  directly 
he  puts  foot  on  shore. 


Commander  Dawson,  R.N.,  Secretary  to  the  Missions  to 

Seamen. 

I  WISH  to  speak  now  of  the  seagoing  men,  rather  than  of  the  waterside  residents  ;  and 
of  seagoing  men  when  away  from  home,  "strangers"  in  strange  ports ;  of  church 
work  amongst  the  shipping  and  boarding-houses,  rather  than  the  families  and  homes  of 
sailors.  Hero,  in  South  Wales,  it  is  a  mission  to  Englishmen,  rather  than  to  Welsh- 
men. The  good  people  of  South  Wales  are  "not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers" 
irom  the  sea.  Forty-four  years  ago  Church  work  afloat  was  begun  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  where  there  are  now  five  chaplains  and  seven  readers  working.  They  have 
two  mission  yachts,  three  mission  churches,  and  one  very  complete  building  at  Bristol. 

Go  to  the  seamen's  churches  at  Swansea  or  Cardiff,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There 
were  150  working  seamen  out  of  400  nautical  persons  in  St.  Nicholas*  on  Sunday  last, 
and  100  seamen  out  of  200  there  last  evening.  Go  there  and  see. '  At  the  7.30  P.ir. 
daily  service,  2000  different  working  seamen,  in  the  prime  of  life,  worship  annually  in 
each  of  these  little  churebes ;  yet  you  will  rarely  find  more  than  fifty  at  a  service,  the 
remainder  being  at  sea,  or  spread  abroad  over  the  world.  Seven  hundred  commu- 
nions were  administered  to  men  at  the  Swansea  church  last  year.  The  weekly  ofier- 
tones  amounted  to  nearly  ;f 95.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  seamen  jomed  the  tem- 
perance society  ;  and  sixty-two  boxes  of  books  were  put  on  board  ships  going  to  sea. 
There  were  479  services  on  shore ;  and  9700  visits  had  to  be  made  to  4689  ships  to 
obtain  these  results.  The  people  of  Swansea  subscribed  three-fifths  of  the  expenditure, 
which  amounted  to  ^479.    A  ship-going  parson  will  alone  make  churoh-going  sailon. 

Cardiff  has  double  the  number,  of  ships  annually  entering  its  docks  that  Swansea 
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hM.    In  1877  there  were  202  semoes  and  362  readings  held  afloat,  each  aenrioe  beiDg- 

attended  by  from  30  to  150  working  seamen.     The  reading-room  on  board  the  misrion 

ship  was  used  by  25,000  seamen,  who  wrote  4000  letters  there.     Divine  serrioe^ 

were  established  in  37  ships  going  to  sea ;  and  220  bags  of  books  were  put  on  board, 

whilst  73  English  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books  were  sold. 

At  Bristol  a  seamen's  church  is  being  built  at  the  door  of  the  shipping  offices.   Hie 

ground  floor  will  be  entirely  given  up  to  a  reading-room,  and  the  church  proper  wiQ 

be  on  the  top  of  the  reading-room.    A  chaplain  and  two  readers  got  11,000  seamen 

to  attend  the  services  and  meetings,  and  300  to  sign  the  pledge,  during  the  list  six 
months. 

The  Missions  to  Seamen  now, works  in  42  seaports  at  home  and  abroad,  and  hai  70 
honorary  chapbdns  and  52  chaplains  and  readers  at  work,  with  10  mission  cutters  for 
roadsteads,  besides  the  work  in  harbours  and  docks.  It  enrolled  2418  seamen  in  the 
temperance  society  last  year. 

For  what  else  is  being  done  for  seamen  by  the  Church,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Convocation  Report  on  "  Church  Work  amongat  SaUora,*'  published  by  Wells  Crardner, 
which  is  an  admirable  summaiy  of  the  whole  question,  notwithstanding  its  critieiims  of 
the  Missions  to  Seamen.  It  says  that  39  more  chaplains  and  59  more  readen  are 
wanted  for  the  shipping  in  the  home  ports  alone.  Only  440  churches  supported  this 
work  last  year.  Examine  the  work  at  Swansea  and  Cardiff  and  Penarth,  and  see  if 
the  work  is  not  a  real  one,  deserving  to  be  brought  before  eveiy  congregation  in  the 
island. 


Bey.  R  B.  Boteb,  Superintendent  of  Missions  to  Seamen, 

Portishead,  Somerset. 

Mat  I  be  allowed  to  let  a  sailor  speak  on  this  matter  f  Many  sailors  have  ri^ht 
thoughts  about  it,  and  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  have  many  letters  from  them.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  last  year  with  a  man  who  is  now 
captain  of  a  ship,  and  he  writes  me  from  Queenstown  :  "  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it 
strange  my  writing  to  you  at  this  time,  because  I  did  not  write  before.  I  would  have 
written  many  a  time  if  I  could  only  have  thought  of  your  name  ;  but  I  have  it  now, 
thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker,  who  kindly  sent  me  a  book  with  your  name  at- 
tached.'*   The  Rev.  H.  H.  Parker  is  a  chaplain  of  *'  Missions  to  Seamen  "  in  Queeos- 

town  harbour,  who  visits  aU  ships  windbound  or  calling  for  orders.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say  : — 

"  I  told  him  that  you  were  the  means  of  making  me  a  total  abstainer.  I  was  at 
that  time  what  is  called  a  '  moderate  drinker,*  and  did  not  know  the  end  of  moderation. 
(The  drink  that  sailors  take  in  a  public- house  is  often  drugged,  and  one  glass  sometimeB 
lays  a  man  on  the  floor.)  Consequently  I  would  often  get  over  the  mark.  But  I  thank 
Grod  that  such  men  as  yourself  have  been  provided  to  point  out  the  evils  of  drioL 
And  were  more  sailors  shown  the  great  injuiy  of  the  practice,  the  cloud  that  has 
•  larkened  our  sky  would  be  scattered  by  the  golden  beams  of  truth  and  temperance.  X 
was  second  mate  then  of  the  Denmark^  2758  tons.  I  was  living  without  God  in  my 
thoughts,  but  your  prayer  in  my  behalf  has  been  heard  and  answered. 

'*  Since  the  Sunday  that  you  prayed  in  my  berth,  I  have  not  touched  the  aocuned 
oup,  and  I  am  now  trying,  with  Grod's  aid,  to  win  the  crown  of  glory  which  is  promised 
to  all  who  sincerely  repent  of  their  past  sins  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I 
have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  I  know  the  Lord  will  aid  me,  and,  havifigr 
begun  the  good  work  within  me.  He  will  finish  it  in  glory.  I  solicit  your  prayers  to  the 
heavenly  Father  to  give  me  strength  to  go  on  in  the  good  work  I  have  began ;  and 
when  you  find  a  sailor  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  give  him  that  little  book,  '  The  SvMer*i 
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Friend,^     I  pny  God  to  bless  your  labours,  and  to  direct  you  to  such  poor  sailors  as 
require  your  spiritual  comfort." 

I  should  like  just  to  allude  to  the  importauoe  of  the  service  that  I  see  the  Missions  to 
Seamen  have  established — I  mean  what  are  called  lay  helpers.  Every  pious  captain 
and  chief  officer  who  enlists  in  our  ranks  is  provided  ¥rith  spedal  forms  of  prayer. 
About  forty  of  such  men  are  now  enrolled  in  the  books,  and  when  they  come  home 
they  report  to  our  chaplains  and  readers  what  they  are  doing ;  so  that  we  are  enabled 
to  supply  them  with  further  books  when  they  are  required,  and  to  administer  to  their 
wants.  It  is  in  that  way,  by  enlisting  good  men  to  carry  out  God's  work  at  sea 
themselves,  that  sailors  will  be  reached,  and  the  work  will  be  done. 


The  Chaibmak. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  intrude  upon  gentlemen  who  do  not  volunteer,  but  a  memo- 
randum has  been  put  in  my  hand  suggesting  that  perhaps  our  excellent  Superintendent 
of  Swansea  Harbour  would  be  disposed  to  assist  us,  and  to  illustrate  what  is  going  on 
according  to  his  judgment  upon  this  point 


Mr,  Robert  Capper,  General  Superintendent  of  Swansea 

Harbour. 

I  GiLN  bear  testimony  to  the  good  work  being  done  here  by  the  Missions  to  Seamen.  I  am 
not  a  sulor,  but  I  have  traversed  many  thousand  miles  of  sea,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  have  passed  through  all  the  perils  of  the  sea,  from  shipwreck,  and  from  storm, 
and  from  man*of-war.  They  also  say  that  if  you  wish  to  learn  G^d,  you  should  go  to 
sea,  and  then  you  will  see  His  mighty  wonders.  Superstition,  as  you  all  know,  makes 
cowards  of  us  all ;  but  you  also  know  that  our  sailors  are  brave  men,  and  that  they  are 
looked  upon  as  the  backbone  of  the  country.  Therefore  I  think  it  behoves  us^  as  f ar 
as  we  can,  to  lead  these  men  in  the  right  way.  We  are  all  led,  more  or  less,  by  precept 
or  example,  and  some  motive  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  action,  thought^  and  deed.  The 
Missions  to  Seamen  has,  therefore,  in  Swansea  alone  done  much  good,  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed its  beneficial  effects  here  and  in  other  lands.  The  life  of  the  sailor  is  not  an 
easy  one.  It  is  a  pleasant  one  when  crossing  a  smooth  sea,  but  it  is  full  of  difficulties, 
troubles,  anxieties,  and  feara.  I  have  myself  seen  men  congregated  together,  because 
they  were  afraid  to  be  alone  when  all  hope  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  but  even  at  that 
time  no  man  was  afraid  to  do  his  duty.  I  do  not  think  I  need  detain  you  longer, 
except  to  add  my  testimony  once  more  to  the  good  work  that  is  being  done  by  these 
missions. 
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The  Right  Reverend  the  President  took  the  Chair  at 

Ten  o'clock. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  VOLUNTAKY  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE 
BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
IN  THEM  AND  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

PAPERS. 

Rev.  David  Melville,  Rector  of  Great  Witley  and  Honorary 

Canon  of  Worcester. 

There  is  a  reflex  action  between  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  free  life 
and  mind  of  the  Dation.  The  Church,  like  the  giant  of  old,  must  touch 
the  earth  to  renew  its  strength.  The  mighty  men  of  the  world  would 
strangle  it  easily  if  held  ever  aloft  The  Church  is  as  the  via  generatrix 
in  nature,  which  takes  into  itself  all  the  organic  influences  in  sky  and  soil, 
and  owns  their  impulse,  whilst  it  utilises  and  fashions  them.  Especially 
such  is,  or  should  be,  the  condition  of  the  Church's  work  in  popular  educa- 
tion. Though  the  worldly  policy  which  directs  it  may  now  and  then  alarm 
by  its  innovation,  weary  by  its  interference,  or  irritate  by  its  costliness, — 
still  these  will  but  be  to  it  really  evidences  of  energy,  and  opportunities  for 
co-operation.  For  surely  the  Church  cannot  for  a  moment  let  indigna- 
tion or  indifl^erence,  prejudice  or  interest,  come  between  itself  and  that 
stimulating,  if  not  originating  agent,  which  national  education  must  be 
in  the  forces  of  civilisation ;  but  must  be  anxious,  not  merely  that  un- 
reasonable separations  should  be  lost  in  a  large  charity,  or  that  mutual 
understanding  should  supersede  prejudice  and  intolerance,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  reconstruction  of  lost  harmonies,  a  fresh  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  so  that  the  strong  enthusiasms  of  new  life,  whose  currents  are 
impatient  of  an  older  and  narrower  channel,  should  be  the  sources,  not  of 
disintegration,  but  of  rejuvenescence. 

Religion  must  be  the  main  factor  in  this  problem,  for  national  religion 
cannot  be  divorced  from  national  education.  For  let  us  bear  in  mind,  if 
England  adopted  an  irreligious  system,  it  would  be  not  merely  a  secular 
but  a  secularised  education — a  casting  out  of  a  force  once  known  and  felt 
— ^not  its  original  want  or  absence.  Never  to  have  seen  is  one  thing — 
loss  of  sight  quite  another.  What  then,  under  present  conditions,  would 
be  the  wise,  if  not  necessary,  means  for  the  preservation  and  activity  of 
the  religious  influence  ? 

That  and  nothing  less  is  our  thesis  to-day. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  have  to  regard  it  are  the  Voluntary  and 
Board  systems.  A  word  here  as  to  the  treatment  of  Board  schools  at 
all  by  the  Church  and  Churchmen.  I  bail  it  as  a  sign  of  hopefulness 
that  the  Subjects  Committee  of  this  Congress  embraced  both  members  of 
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the  national  system,  vhen  it  proposed  to  treat  the  question  of  the  reli- 
gious element  in  education. 

The  sympathy  and  efforts  of  a  National  Church  should  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  national  system.  It  is  not  only  that  minds  furrowed  with 
some  intellectual  plough  best  receive  the  seeds  of  revealed  truth,  nor  that 
the  prospects  of  national  religiousness  are  so  knit  up  with  the  Church's 
activity,  that  she  must  be  sympathetic  with  every  form  and  result  of  sys- 
tematic educational  advance,  but  the  very  title  we  claim  involves  as  a 
duty  on  the  Church  that,  though  it  may  not  absolutely  dictate,  it  should 
wisely  (if  it  may)  formulate  ;  and  that  no  restriction  or  limitation  under 
State  provision  can  release  the  Church  from  giving,  in  such  measure  as  it 
may,  the  solid  certainty  of  ascertained  living  truth,  and  so  making  itself 
the  symmetric  centre  both  of  religious  energy  and  real  enlightenment 

The  actual  state  of  the  case  would  involve  the  same  conclusion.  The 
three-quarters  of  a  million  voluntarily  supplied  by  285,000  subscribers,  and 
the  scholars  it  educates,  deserve  the  Church's  first  regard ;  but  when  all  the 
towns  (thirteen)  whose  population  exceed  100,000,  and  all  but  one  (fifty) 
which  range  between  100,000  and  50,060,  and  forty-seven  more  between 
50,000  and  20,000  are  all  under  School  Boards,  the  Church  cannot  put 
aside  these  claims  at  least  on  its  intelligent  anxiety,  lest  the  earlier  designa- 
tion be  reversed,  and  Pagan  marks  an  urban,  rather  than  a  rural,  inhabitant. 

Our  text  proposes,  in  the  first  place,  '*  the  maintenance  generally  of 
Voluntary  schools  " — Le.^  as  I  understand  it,  assuming  the  desirability  of 
their  continuance,  it  asks,  How  in  these  trying  times  is  that  to  be  accom- 
plished ? 

This  necessarily  involves  a  detail  more  ''  of  the  earth,  earthy ; ''  but  as 
efficiency  in  higher  things  must  depend  on  temporal  maintenance,  these 
matters  of  earth  come  in  perforce — and  so,  beyond  the  generous  efforts  of 
voluntary  liberality,  I  think  Voluntary  schools  must  regard  more  strictly 
than  heretofore  the  whole  matter  of  fees,  as  a  source  of  income.  The  Act 
of  1870,  by  fixing  a  maximum  fee  of  pd.,  evidently  contemplated  a  gra- 
duated scale  according  to  circumstances  and  condition  of  life;  and  the 
Act  of  1876,  in  its  provision  for  the  indigent,  indicates,  without  exactly 
fixing,  3d.  as  the  minimum  fee.  If  Voluntary  schools  are  to  live,  a  gra- 
duation of  fees  ranging  from  9d.  to  3d.  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
realised. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  directly  connects  this  matter 
of  fees  with  that  of  the  religiousness  of  our  national  system. 

The  Birmingham  League — wiser  in  its  generation  than  the  children  of 
light — seized  at  once  01^  the  opportunity  which  the  fee  point  afforded,  of 
advancing  by  one  stroke  the  two  conditions  of  their  educational  theory,  as 
yet  unfulfilled.  Popular  education  U  now  compulsory,  if  it  pleases  so  to  be; 
Beduce,  then,  the  fee  to  vanishing  point,  and  you  will  ensure  the  system 
being  sooner  or  later  also  free  or  gratuitous  ;  and  by  the  same  act  ruining 
the  Voluntary  schools,  you  will  bring  down  the  stronghold  of  its  religious- 
ness, and  expedite  also  mere  secularism ;  and  so  the  three  points  of  the 
League's  charter  are  attained,  at  the  cost  very  much  of  those  whose  predi- 
lections are  thus  upset  With  more  or  less  of  this  subtle  purpose,  or 
mainly  through  that  indifference  to  expenditure  which  attends  playing 
with  other  people's  money,  or  the  cheap  gratification  of  a  vicarious  bene- 
volence,  other  School  Boards  adopted  the  Birmingham  policy,  and  the 
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simple  expedient  of  the  lowest  conceivable  fee  vitiates  at  once  parental 
responsibility,  masks  a  destructive  design,  and  paralyses  the  prime  proYi- 
sions  of  religious  training  and  teaching. 

The  maintenance,  then,  not  merely  of  the  Voluntary  schools  themselves, 
but  through  these  of  the  religiousness  of  our  National  system,  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  stouter  and  sounder  views  as  to  school  fees ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  Legislature,  which  does  limitjthe  higher,  limited  also,  as  well 
as  indicated,  the  lower  charge.  For  as  things  now  are,  fees  in  Board 
schools  gravitate  to  the  very  lowest ;  and  those  whom  the  gd.  limit  meant 
to  exclude  as  not  fit  subjects  for  National  schools  at  all,  being  well  able  to 
do  without  such  aid,  are  getting  in  them  an  advanced  education  for  next 
to  nothing. 

To  that  part  of  our  thesis,  therefore,  which  regards  the  maintenance 
merely  of  our  Voluntary  schools,  (i)  continued  generosity,  (2)  efficiency 
as  securing  the  largest  amount  of  State  aid,  and  (3)  a  revision  of  fees  both 
for  its  direct  and  indirect  advantages,  offer  themselves  as  obvious  plana 
I  cannot  as  unhesitatingly  endorse  the  proposition  often  now  advocated  of 
a  central  fund — diocesan  or  otherwise — ^f or  the  sustentation  of  poor  strug- 
gling schools.     No  fund  could  be  secured  at  all  permanently  adequate  for 
the  purpose,  for  no  one  can  measure  at  all  approximately  the  demand  that 
would  be  made  upon  it     It  must  relax  Voluntary  effort,  and  extend  in- 
calculably the  area  of  want.     It  would  seem  nothing  but  a  vast  invitation 
to  pauperism — a  scheme,  in  fact,  for  promiscuous  outdoor  relief  without 
anything  like  the  house  or  labour  test  to  check  or  qualify  it.     Consider, 
also,  in  connection  with  such  a  proposition,  what  is  the  Church's  real 
educational  work.     It  educates  not  only  by  direct  formal  instruction,  but 
much  more,  in  being  the  centre  from  which  the  chief  characteristics  and 
the  noblest  of  our  national  life  radiate.     We  raise  by  separate  Voluntary 
efforts  three-quarters  of  a  million  annually.     How  much  of  our  Englidi 
self-reliance,  ready  sympathy,  yet  independent  exertion,  spring  from  that 
living  example  which  the  Church  affords  through  its  local  supply  and  local 
administration  of  this  revenue )     Forego  and  lose  these  in  a  centralised 
system  of  relief,  and  you  weaken,  if  not  ruin,  not  only  its  own  activity, 
but  the  strong  influence  it  exercises  on  the  wills  and  spirits  of  men. 

Nor  can  we,  I  think,  look  fairly,  as  some  now  claim,  to  a  share  of  the 
rate  for  such  maintenance.  For  by  the  very  terms  or  conditions  of  the 
Education  Act,  such  rate  is  not  levied  unless  Voluntaryism  has  failed  to 
supply  the  educational  need ;  and  though  such  rate  doubtless  is  sometimes 
used  to  supplant)  not  supplement.  Voluntary  effort,  still  this  abuse  would 
hardly  justify  the  contradiction  involved  in  Voluntary  schools  making  up 
their  deficiency  out  of  that  fund,  which  that  very  deficiency  itself  caused  to 
be.  Before  this  source  of  support  can  be  claimed,.the  Act  must  be  changed 
radically,  and  the  rate  become  a  general,  not  partial  rate,  with  a  fierce 
religious  contest  for  its  local  direction — a  condition  so  undesirable,  if  not 
disastrous,  that  it  would  but  be  the  prompt  herald  of  a  National  secular 
system. 

To  proceed  to  the  other  and  more  momentous  section  of  our  thesis-^ 
"  the  best  means  of  promoting  religious  education,  whether  in  the 
Voluntary  or  Board  schools."  The  Church's  duty  towards  Voluntary 
schools  is  plain  and  clear.  *  The  Church  herein,  as  otherwise,  is  as  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,  a  light  to  lighten  all  around.     To  maintain  the  integrity 
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and  fall  liberty  of  its  own  teaching,  as  a  standard  and  type  to  those  of 
lesser  privilege,  without  arrogance,  but  with  all  earnestness — to  be  jealous 
with  a  godly  jealousy  for  the  regular  systematic  training  in  its  own  tradi- 
tional doctrine — and  pi^storally  to  supplement  all  scholastic  shortcomings, 
may  be  summarily  stated  as  its  prime,  if  not  complete,  function. 

But  how  may  the  ChurcJi  best  regard  the  religiousness  of  School-Board 
schools,  and  discharge  its  duty  therein  1 

That  it  has  such  duty,  and  that  this  Congress  recognises  it,  may  be  as- 
sumed, as  I  have  said,  by  its  very  proposal  of  the  topic.  The  priest  and 
Levite  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side  simply  left  the  patient  alone, 
asking  and  offering  no  opinion  on  the  case  and  its  treatment. 

There  is  an  end,  then,  we  will  hope,  to  the  policy  which  would 
jealously  regard  all  effort  by  the  Church  to  improve  religiously  the  Board 
system,  or  unduly  disparage  such  system,  denying  as  hopeless  its  capacity 
for  religious  influence.  If  such  system  is  in  some  degree  the  child  of  the 
bondwoman,  it  can  but  be  to  the  discredit,  if  not  the  detriment,  of  the 
child  of  the  free,  to  drive  it  out  in  cold  contempt  into  the  wilderness  of 
secularism. 

First  of  all,  let  us  see  clearly  what  is  the  problem  which  modem  civili- 
sation in  this  matter  puts  before  us. 

Religious  teaching  in  Board  schools  is  neither  prescribed  nor  pro- 
scribed :  it  is  permitted,  and  it  is  permitted  under  a  difference — on  the 
right  understanding  of  which  difference  very  much  depends.  Ordinarily 
it  is  very  determinately  misunderstood. 

The  clause  which  rules  it — the  Cowper-Temple  clause — says  in  effect, 
You  may  teach  anything  except  what  distinctly  marks  you  off  as  a  sepa- 
rate sect  or  denomination.  Design,  or  carelessness — ^misdirected  often  by 
design — interprets  this  to  mean  you  may  not  teach  anything  against  which 
any  other  sect  or  denomination  could  object,  t.e.,  nothing  truly  religious 
at  all ;  for  there  is  no  combination  of  living  souls  holding  anything  as 
a  common  faith  from  which  some  other  combination  is  not  in  dissent. 
Indeed  this  very  ruling  clause,  though  no  original  part  of  the  Act,  was 
adopted  to  escape  that  very  deadlock,  which  this  erroneous  but  too  com- 
laon  interpretation  would  create.  The  alternative  before  Parliament  was 
an  ''  unsectarian  and  undenominational "  system,  which,  consisting  of  mere 
mutually-excluding  negatives,  would  simply  have  resulted  in  extruding 
all  positive  religion  altogether. 

The  question,  then,  for  the  Church  is — ^What  does  this  restriction  entail 
upon  it  %  Will  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  conscience  of  the  Church,  be 
unduly  strained  in  adequately  meeting  it  ?  To  my  own  thinking,  no  ex- 
action which  leaves  the  Bible  free  should  be  held  by  the  Church  incon- 
sistent with  its  power  to  teach.     But  we  are  not  left  to  this  residuum. 

The  Baptismal  Service  distinctly  lays  down  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  suitable  and  sufficient  basis 
Cor  Christian  education.  Later  on  in  that  office,  when  referring  to  Con- 
firmation, it  enjoins  indeed  the  "  further  instruction  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism/' but  that  is  a  part  of  the  pastoral  not  scholastic  office ;  and  though 
doubtless  parochial  or  pastoral  convenience  may  be  served  by  blending 
them,  the  two  things  are  distinctly  noted  and  ought  not  to  be  confused. 
Now,  the  restricting  clause  does  not  touch  either  elements  of  this  basis  ; 
either  on  e  nor  the  other  is  "  distinctive  "  of  the  Church  of  England — ^and 
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therefore,  under  the  law,  the  Church  has  its  own  authorised  basis  for  reli- 
gious instruction  free  and  unfettered. 

But  whilst  this  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  the  Church's  desire  to 
advance  it^  it  is  none,  it  may  be  said,  for  those  not  of  her  accepting  it 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  case  stands  either  reasonably  or  experimentally ;. 
for  truly  in  this  matter  the  Church  can  only  hope,  and  should  only  desire 
to  promote  its  purely  religious,  not  its  purely  ecclesiastical,  function ;  being 
moved  thereunto,  not,  as  has  lately  been  said,  by  '^  ecclesiastical  flurry," 
but  by  religious  anxiety. 

No  one  would  wisely  undertake  to  train  a  mind  or  spirit,  any  more 
than  a  plant,  without  some  framework  or  pattern,  and  that  adapted  to  its 
progressive  stages  of  life  and  strengtL  A  scheme  or  plan  resting  on  a 
certain  basis  is  as  necessary  for  a  moral  or  intellectual  elevation,  as  a 
foundation  is  for  a  house  and  a  design  for  its  superstructura  The  first 
instincts  of  the  infant  powers  are  to  be  trained  to  love;  the  second  to 
dutifulness;  the  third  to  faith  or  conscious  belief;  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  present  them- 
selves as  the  exact  supplies  of  the  great  human  requirement.  Therefore 
it  is,  and  not  because  the  Church  in  its  wisdom  has  laid  down  this  basis, 
that  we  rejoice  in  its  inclusion  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870,  which  rule  the  point.  This  were  to  view  the  case  through  con- 
ditions of  pure  reason ;  but  how  is  it  when  viewed  through  experience  or 
history? 

The  returns  of  the  religious  teaching  in  all  Board  schools  are  before  us 
up  to  this  current  year.  It  would  seem,  when  tested  in  tMs  way,  that 
naturally,  if  unconsciously,  it  is  felt  that  formulated  distinct  teaching  of 
some  sort  is  necessary  to  keep  the  religious  element  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  very  diversity  and  independence  of  the  testimony,  as  well  as  its 
decided  progressiveness  in  more  definite  form  and  substance,  are  veiy 
significant. 

The  theory  of  evolution  has  received  herein  signal  illustration.  Taking 
pure  secularism  as  chaos,  and  ^'  Scripture  without  note  or  comment,"  as 
the  prime  orbless,  rayless  protoplasm,  we  advance  gradually  but  surely 
through  degrees  of  form  and  order  up  to  that  which  we  may  accept  as  the 
true  type.  At  first  the  panic-born  regulation  of  the  London  Board — 
mere  Bible  reading  and  moral  principles — ran  through  the  country  under 
the  force  of  metropolitan  example,  as  the  only,  or  at  least  the  highest, 
standard  of  religious  teaching  legally  possible.  Then  here  and  there 
sounder  conclusions  prevailed ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  well — as  here 
early  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  under  a  woman's  wisdom — or  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, also  got  systematically  recognised ;  then,  as  at  Manchester,  a 
settled  scheme  was  drawn  up ;  then  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  whispered ; 
till  now,  in  this  year,  only  one  per  cent,  of  English  Boards  are  secular, 
and  the  very  citadel  of  secularism  has  acknowledged  its  morality  insecure 
which  rests  only  on  what  is  called  "  a  scientific  basis  "  or  "  a  balance  of 
functions,"  without  a  hint  of  God,  and  a  dream  of  heaven.  Whilst  five 
hundred  School  Boards  instruct  direct  from  the  Bible  itself,  seventy  are 
content  with  prayer  and  hymn,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  add  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  as  distinct  subjects,  and  sixty-two  in 
England  and  Wales  now  formulate  their  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
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When  this  Congress  met  at  Stoke  in  1875,  ^^^^^  Jt^ve  but  three  School 
Boards  that  so  taught,  so  that — ^as  these  instinctive  developments  conspire 
with  antecedent  theory  in  proving — truth  in  this  matter  has  grown  in  the 
body  politic,  just  as  it  would  and  does  in  a  single  souL  First,  loving 
instincts  prompting  to  prayer,  then  rules  of  life,  then  a  fixed  creed  in 
order  that  all — ^trust,  obedience,  faith — may  blend  in  one  constructive 
result. 

Do  not  let  us  fear  the  easy,  but  empty,  objection  that  such  basis  is 
dogmatic  Truth  and  the  real  must  be  dogmatic!  Dogma  is  merely 
a  solid  certainty  instead  of  vague  indefiniteness,  the  translation  of  the 
visionary  into  the  substantial. 

Thus  then  if,  as  I  hold,  a  religious  basis  is  requisite,  not  merely  to  har- 
monise educational  thought  and  sentiment,  but  to  give  substance  and 
symmetry  to  what  else  were  ^*  without  form  and  void^"  here  providen- 
tially is  one  to  hand,  wherein  the  law,  liberty,  and  conscience  are  all  kept 
inviolate. 

There  is  one  other  condition  besides  a  sound  basis,  veiy  advantageous, 
if  not  essential,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  in  Board  as  in  Voluntary 
schools,  that  is,  inspection  and  examination.  Religious  instruction  is 
amenable  to  the  same  laws  and  conditions  as  secular,  and  whether  for 
teacher  or  taught  or  those  interested  in  the  work,  to  test  and  prove  perio- 
dically the  work  done  by  men  duly  accredited,  is  needful  for  efficiency. 

Both  for  the  standard  of  religious  teaching  and  this  mode  of  trying  it, 
I  can  appeal  here  in  Wales  to  a  very  kindred  example.  Cornwall  is  much 
as  Wales  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  Church  and  Nonconformity. 
Like  and  yet  unlike.  In  Wales  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  School 
Boards  having  schools,  in  Cornwall  there  are  sixty-five.  Tet  of  the  fifty 
secular  or  non-religious  School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales  together, 
forty  are  in  Wales,  ten  in  England ;  but  in  Cornwall  no  one  of  its  sixty- 
five  School  Boards  omits  religious  instruction,  or  is  secular.  Now,  in 
Cornwall,  the  enlightened  and  learned  Bishop  of  Truro  presides  over  a 
diocesan  scheme  of  education  which  not  only  formulates  and  examines  the 
religious  teaching  of  School-Board  schools  if  School  Boards  so  will,  but 
has  enjoined  it  as  a  "  serious  public  duty  "  on  the  Church  to  instruct  and 
examine  children  in  exactly  what  is  appointed  by  the  Boards,  without 
introducing  topics  at  variance  with  their  conscientious  beliefs,  for,  he 
rules,  ''  No  mistake  of  ours  could  be  greater  than  to  say,  '  We  will  not 
examine  schools  in  any  religious  knowledge,  unless  we  may  examine  them 
in  our  own  full  doctrine. ' "  Such  policy  seems  to  avail ;  for  last  year 
four  thousand  Board-school  children  were  thus  inspected  and  examined, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  syllabus  or  formulated  and  systematic  method  of 
instruction  drawn  up  for  such  schools  by  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, ranging  from  Holy  Scripture,  hymns  and  prayers,  to  the  Apostles' 
Creed. 

That  our  Training  Colleges — ^which  are  so  mainly  National — should  pre* 
pare  their  pupils  for  religious  instruction  under  every  aspect  or  condition 
will  follow,  of  course,  as  the  only  right  and  wise  policy. 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  indicate  whence  it  happens  that  no  such  har- 
mony of  action  as  exists  in  Cornwall  marks  the  Principality,  and  that 
non-religious  schools  abound.  The  Church  cannot  remedy  the  evil,  except 
School  Boards  manifest  a  desire  for  religious  influences. 
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How  comes  it  that  a  people  and  their  pastors,  not  otherwise  religiously 
apathetic,  are  content  with  non-religious  education)  Can  it  be  that 
under  the  guise  of  religious  liberalism,  hostility  to  the  Church  is 
content  to  let  the  lambs  of  Christ  spiritually  starve?  or  are  Paul  and 
Cephas  and  Apollos  neutralising  each  other  here  1  If  so,  why  not  smk 
differences  under  Christ's  seamless  robe  f  Who  would  disown  the  Apostles' 
Creed  as  not  distinctive  of  himself,  or  as  *'  distinctive  of  any  particular 
sect  or  denomination  "  ?  which  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been. 

Such,  then,  given  without  guile  and  received  without  suspicion,  would 
seem  the  provision  for  a  true,  sound,  and  legitimate  maintenance  of  reli- 
gious education  in  Board  Schools. 

And  how  momentous  are  the  dependent  issues ! 

Some  dream  of,  many  more  desire,  the  re-establishment  of  the  National 
system  on  its  religious  security.  With  the  representative  system  ruling 
our  schools  in  all  the  great  centres  of  population,  such  a  result  can  only 
be  attained  through  the  determination  of  the  popular  wUl  and  conscience. 
It  must  come  from  below,  not  from  above.  The  Legislature  never  will 
impose  such  a  condition  of  itself,  though  it  cannot  help  endorsing  it,  if 
the  mind  of  the  people,  expressed  through  School  Boards,  demands  it. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  national  interest,  wherein  the  numerical  superiority, 
armed  as  it  now  is  with  the  electoral  franchise,  charges  the  educational 
system  with  such  intense  importance.  It  must  be  either  the  cloudy  or 
bright  vestibule  to  other  vast  national  issues.  The  union  still  of  national 
religion  at  all  with  national  life<^ — ^the  vexed  and  vexing  relation  of 
capital  and  labour — the  very  lessons  under  God's  providence  of  prosperity 
and  adversity — the  due  regulation  between  insular  seclusion  and  Con- 
tinental contagion — depend  very  much  for  their  right  or  wrong  apprehen- 
sion upon  the  principles  derived  from  our  daily  school  system,  and  ingrained 
thence  in  the  national  character. 

Can  it  be  that  such  grave  issues  at  such  critical  times  should  be  more 
than  imperilled  by  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  prejudice  ?  I  would  ask  most 
earnestly  all  that  influence  School-Board  opinion,  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists alike  (regardless  of  numerical  advantage,  but  mindful  only  of 
the  crying  urgency  of  the  case),  to  lay  down  their  political  or  sectarian 
rivalries,  and  conspire  on  the  primary  postulates  of  our  position.  Faith, 
to  have  life  and  influence,  must  have  a  definite  form  and  distinct  expres- 
sion. Qod  and  the  soul,  truth  and  duty,  are  but  correlatives.  Morality 
without  a  religious  basis  is  a  law  with  no  voice  to  declare,  and  no  sanc- 
tion to  enforce  it.  Grace  and  strength,  through  set  and  certain,  yet  wide 
and  free  channels,  are  what  we  desire.  '*  One  Lord — one  faith — one 
baptism— one  God  and  Father  of  alL" 

Nothing  less  than  that  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood and  common  hope  of  man,  the  truths  on  which  they  rest,  the  myste- 
ries which  they  contain,  and  the  destiny  in  which  they  terminate,  may  melt 
into  and  vitalise  onr  whole  educational  system,  and  imparting  to  it  sub- 
stance and  reality,  quicken  with  life  and  health  its  present  activity  and 
future  progress. 
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Thb  sabject  proposed  for  this  discussion  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts — (i)  The  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools, 
(2)  The  due  provision  for  religious  instruction  in  Voluntary  and  in  Board 
schools. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  an  obvious  link  unites  the 
two  propositions,  for  religious  education  is  the  cardinal  question  upon 
which  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools  essentially  depends. 

The  present  condition  and  immediate  prospects  of  Voluntary  schools 
will  form  our  first  inquiry. 

The  term  "  maintenance  "  clearly  points  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
schools.  Before  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  increase  of  elementary 
schools,  though  rapid,  was  inadequate,  partly  from  apathy  and  neglect, 
partly  from  insufficient  means.  Since  the  Act  became  law,  notwithstand- 
ing the  competition  of  Board  schools,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  that  com- 
petition, more  energy  has  on  the  whole  been  displayed,  and  the  provision 
for  elementary  education  in  Voluntary  schools  greatly  stimulated. 

Here  let  me  place  on  record  a  few  figures  taken  from  the  latest  Report 
of  the  Education  Department 

A  return  (C  2302),  a.d.  1879,  presents  tables  of  the  income  of  elemen- 
tary schools  inspected  for  annual  grants  for  the  ten  years  ending  August 
31,  1878.     From  this  return  I  take  the  following  figures: — 

Sehooh  connected  vnth  the  National  Society  or  the  Church  of  England. 

IlfCOME. 


AndownoDt, 
Voluntary  contributiooB, 
School  pence,  • 
Government  grant,   . 
Hinor  aources. 


Tear  ending 
Aug.  32,  Z869. 

;f  38,710 

317,337 
323,306 

343,330 
16,843 


Year  ending 
Aug.  3z,  Z878. 

;fl04,OI4 

613,253 
711,809 

915,000 
23,698 


Increaae. 

^65,304 
295,916 

388,503 

571,670 

6,855 


;ti,039,526     ;t2,367,774  ;^i,328,248 


The  increaaed  income  Ib  thus  shown  to  be  .        .    ;^i,328,248 
The  additional  acholare  in  average  attendance  are  589,860 
The  additional  Toluntary  subBcriptions  are 


Proportion  of 
7  to  3 

7to4 

2  to  I 


Would  the  most  sanguine  among  us  have  anticipated  a  result  so  en- 
couraging when  the  Education  Act  became  law  nine  years  ago  % 

In  spite  of  the  alleged  overshadowing  influence  of  School  Boards,  of  the 
gloomy  and  demoralising  vaticinations  of  irresolute  and  fainthearted  men, 
and  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  nominal  supporters,  the  system  of 
Church  education,  far  from  being  subjected  to  ''  painless  extinction,"  has 
derived  vigour  and  expansion  from  apparent  penis  and  disasters  of  the 
gravest  description. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  adequate 
justice  in  detail  to  the  practical  methods  by  which  Voluntary  schools  may 
be  efficiently  maintained. 

This  is  of  minor  importance,  as  the  subject  wiU  be  no  doubt  fully  dis- 
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cussed  daring  this  sitting,  and  has  been  frequently  considered  at  Charch 
Congresses  and  edacational  meetings. 

I  would  especially  refer  to  very  practical  papers  by  the  Bev.  H.  D. 
Cast  Nunn,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Cromwell,  read  at  a  Conference  in  Loa- 
don  last  June. 

One  fertile  source  of  misconception  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  is  tbe 
habit  of  measuring  the  power  of  maintenance  by  a  mere  money  standard ;. 
another  is,  that  of  assuming  that  voluntary  contributions  actually  obtained 
fully  represent  voluntary  contributions  obtainable.  It  is,  however,  safe 
to  assert,  that  in  well-managed  schools  a  small  subscription  list  will  suffice ; 
a  discreet  and  energetic  manager,  supported  by  a  competent  staff  of 
teachers,  so  unites  economy  and  efficiency,  that  the  current  expenses,  on 
the  one  hand,  are  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reputation  of  the  school  attracts  scholars  whose  number  and  attain- 
ments earn  a  very  handsome  parliamentary  grant. 

Schools  of  the  highest  type  of  excellence  are,  doubtless,  rare,  and  de- 
mand a  combination  of  qualities  for  which  we  often  seek  in  vain ;  bat  ife 
is  in  the  power  of  all  managers  and  teachers  to  make  continual  and  visible 
progress  in  this  path,  with  most  salutary  results  to  the  scholars,  and  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  treasurer's  balance-sheet. 

The  code  of  regulations  now  in  force  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  public  grants,  but  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  an  existing  grievance  in  the  rating  of  elementary  schools, 
which  demands  an  early  remedy. 

With  this  object  I  have  endeavoured,  during  the  last  three  sessions,  to 
introduce  the  following  clause  into  successive  Valuation  BiUs  before  Par- 
liament : — 

'*  No  public  elementary  school  shall  be  estimated  by  the  overseers  at  a 
gross  value  exceeding  sixpence  per  scholar,  according  to  the  accommoda- 
tion provided ;  such  accommodation  shall  be  calculated  upon  an  area  of 
eight  feet  per  scholar,  or  such  other  i^rea  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
quired by  the  Education  Department" 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  by  which  this  clause  would 
be  supported. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  uniform  and  definite  standard,  in  the  absence  of 
any  standard  whatever,  would  be  provided  for  the  assessment  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  whether  Board  or  Voluntary ;  and  whilst  a  maximum  rating 
is  proposed,  the  rating  authority  would  have  power  to  fix  a  reduced  value, 
when  circumstances  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  assessment 

I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  costli- 
ness of  Board  schoola  Though  the  subject  is  of  grave  importance,  it  only 
comes  indirectly  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  to  show  the  difficulty  of 
competing  with  lavish  expenditure  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  Board  schools  appear  alr^y  to 
have  cost  the  public  ;^i 0,5  2  7,000*  in  loans  for  building  purposes,  and 
;^4, 745,000  in  rates  for  annual  charges,  whilst  the  builcUng  grant  from 
the  State  for  building  schools  of  all  denominations,  from  1839  to  1878^ 
only  amounted  to  ^i,76i,ooo.t 

The  disproportion  seems  incredible,  even  without  the  additional  fact 

♦  Report^  p.  X. 
f  The  AqduaI  Parliamentary  Qranta  are  omitted  from  this  statement. 
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that  the  accojannodatipn  a,pd  attendance  in  .Yoluutaiy  schools  are  three 
times  as  great  as  in  Board  schoola   • 


.878._Acco«..oa.tio»  j  ;^^^~i<x"'. ,      ;      ;    3,op,.g 


• 


3>942,337 
.878.-A«,nd«.o.         |  I^^^^i^^'.       ;       ;       ^^^^ 

It  is  difficult,  as  I  have  said,  to  compete  with  such  reckless  extrava- 
gance ;  but  it  is  far  from  impossible,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  have  amply 
proved  by  refusing  to  transfer  any  of  their  schools  to  the  Boards, 
Churchmen  do  not  cling  to  their  schools  with  equal  tenacity ;  but  what- 
ever excuse  or  apology  may  be  made  in  individual  instances,  every  trans- 
fer is,  I  hold,  discreditable  to  the  Church  at  large. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  a  school  building  accommodating  five  hun- 
dred children  would  be  assessed  at  a  maximum  annual  value  of  j£i2y 
10&  It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  second  part  of  our  inquiry — the 
promotion  of  religious  instruction. 

Well-founded  apprehension  has  naturally  existed  since  the  Education 
Act  of  1870.  At  that  date  the  State  divested  itself  of  the  duty  of  inspec- 
torship in  religious  subjects ;  when  even  the  hours  for  religious  training  in 
the  schools  were  jealously  limited  by  express  enactment ;  when  no  grant 
could  be  earned,  no  credit  obtained  for  such  teaching  either  by  the  teacher 
or  scholar,  lest  the  teaching  itself  should  degenerate  into  mere  formal  rou- 
tine. It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Church  to  ''  extract  from  this  nettle 
danger  the  flower  safety,"  and  hitherto  with  fair  success. 

Diocesan  inspection  is  taking  the  place  of  Government  inspection ;  and, 
judging  by  recent  reports  from  the  Inspectors,  the  attendance  at  the  exa- 
minations, and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  is  constantly  improving, 
whilst  the  number  withdrawn  from  religious  teaching  might  well  be  called 
insignificant,  could  such  a  teirm  be  applied  to  such  a  subject. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Beport  (1878)  to  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Scott,  Diocesan  Inspector  : — 

Church  Day-SchooU.  Schools.  InstitutlonB.  Departments. 

Estimated  number  now  existing,  .        .  571  593  934 

„  „        open  to  Diocesan  Inspec- 

tion, .         ...  545  581  903 

„  „        transferred  to  School 

Boards,        ...       2  2  3 

„  „        in  which  some  scholars, 

however  few,  are  with- 
drawn from  all  religious 

instruction,         .        .    60  61  jS 

visited  by  Diocesan  In- 
spector,       .  .523  548  862 


»»  »» 


Consisting  of —  In  respect  of  religious  instruction — 

Boys'  sdiools,  .  .         163  Excellent,          .         .  52 

Girls',     „        .  ;        I67  *           Very  good,  or  good,  602 

Mixed,    „        .                320  •  Very  fair,                  .  199 

Infant^    „        .'  .        iti2  '    Indifferent,  or  bad,    .  9 

«                                  *  ■  * 

862  862 


Report,  p.  z.         t  Ibtd.y  p.  x.        t  Ibid.,  p.  z.        §  Ibid,,  p.  vii. 
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Scholars  on  the  books, i64«i93 

In  average  attendance, 112,220 

Present  at  the  examination, 121,986 

Withdrawn  from  religious  instruction, 276 

„  „      all  Church  teaching, 267 

1498  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
and  only  18  of  them  fiedled  to  pass. 

The  Report  contains  two  valuable  observations  by  Mr.  Scott^  of  general 
application — 

1.  He  recommends  the  clergyman  to  spend  some  time  every  week  in 
examining  part  of  the  school  in  what  they  have  been  taught  by  their 
teachers,  and  in  setting  examination  papers  for  the  pupil-teachers,  rather 
than  in  direct  personal  teaching. 

2.  He  has  been  asked  whether  there  is  not  danger  of  secularising  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  his  answer  is,  "  the  danger  is  possible,  but  I  have  not 
detected  its  presence  in  our  midst  yet." 

The  Report  of  the  Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris,  Inspector  for  the  Diocese  of 
York,  also  for  1878,  is  of  similar  character. 
The  statistics  include  the  following  figures : — 

Church  Day-Bchools.  Institutionab  DepartmeDta 

Estimated  number  existing,             •        .        •  .        .  617  771 

,,             „        open  to  Inspection  (Diocesan),  .  581  725 

,,            „        transferred  to  School  Boards,  .        .  60  72 

Schools  in  which  scholars  are  withdrawn )  f-  ^ 

from  all  religious  instruction,                 i      '  '        * 

Visited  by  the  Diocesan  Inspector  during  )  ,___  .,_  # 

the  year,                                                  (     •  •        .  299  412 

In  respect  of  religious  instruction — 

Excellent,  or  good, 183 

Fair 155 

Indifferent,  or  bad, 74 

412  ♦ 

The  number  of  scholars  is — 

On  the  books, 62, 107 

In  average  attendance,    ....      40^663 
Present  at  examination,                   .        •      47»685 
Withdrawn  from  all  (or  part)  religious  instruc- 
tion,         186 

Comparatiye  percentage  of  schools  in  three  classes  for  four  years — 

1875.  Excellent,  or  good,  33  Pair,  40  Moderate  or  bad,  27 

1876;  „  ,.3^4  „      43  J  u  »      20 

'f77.  „  „      35^  „      47J  n  „       17J 

1878.  „  „      44i  .,      37i  „  „      18 

"It  may  be  asked,"  the  Inspector  observes,  "how  comes  it  that  1 8 
per  cent,  of  inspected  schools  cannot  be  recognised  as  satisfactory  1  One 
source,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  one,  of  failure,  arises  from  the  pernici- 
ous and  degrading  system  of  allowing  teachers  to  farm  the  schools;  the 
process  of  'grind'  that  children  taught  under  this  system  have  to  under- 
go has  anything  but  an  elevating  effect  upon  their  education  generally; 
*  Boys'  schools, 6a 


Girli 


s 


» 67 

Mixed       „ 200 

InfanU'    „ gl 

412 
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they  are  dealt  with  as  money-earning  machines,  their  teaching  runs  in  a 
narrow  groove,  and  their  higher  faculties  are  undeveloped." 

The  Inspector  farther  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  work  of  re- 
ligious instruction  in  Church  day-schools  is  performed  on  sounder  prin- 
ciples now  than  it  ever  was.  He  combats  the  severe  reflections  of 
Professor  Watkins  in  his  paper  on  *'  Modern  Doubts  and  Difficulties  in 
Belation  to  Revealed  Religion,"  read  before  the  Church  Congress  at  Shef- 
field last  year,  in  which  the  Professor  observes — 

"  The  great  source  of  our  danger  is  the  wholly  inadequate  teaching  of  th» 
young  in  the  simplest  elements  of  religious  truth.  A  knowledge  of  the 
outer  form  in  which  the  revelation  is  contained  they  have,  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  revelation  itself  they  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  ignorant. 
The  boys  would  be  able  to  tell  me  all  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  they  could  draw  a  map  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  journeys,  but 
there  would  hardly  be  a  reply  if  I  asked  them  of  the  wondrous  truths 
which  he  preached." 

Fully  admitting  that  the  teaching  is  far  from  perfect,  the  Inspector 
stoutly  holds  that,  generally  speaking,  a  great  deal  more  is  taught  in  the 
schools  than  the  ''outer  form''  described  by  the  Professor. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  an  obvious  temptation  to  exaggerate,  after 
the  manner  of  Juvenal,  the  unprofitable  teaching  of  unimportant  flstcts,  and 
that  almost  every  child  can  more  readily  answer  direct  questions  which  tax 
the  memory  only,  than  those  which  call  into  exercise  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  mind.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  child  is  wholly  ignorant,  because 
no  reply  is  forthcoming. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  ought  religion  to  be  inculcated  in  elemen- 
tary schools]  In  reply,  I  would  refer  to  an  admirable  and  highly  sugges- 
tive paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Vicar  of  Barnwood,  formerly 
Inspector  of  Schools,  read  at  the  Stoke  Congress  in  1875.  He  classes 
religious  instruction  under  two  heads — ''  one  relates  to  the  teaching  of  the 
brain  through  books,  the  other  to  teaching  the  heart  by  example  and 
practice."     On  the  latter  topic  he  dwells  with  great  feeling  and  force. 

The  late  lamented  Bishop  Selwyn  appears  to  have  insisted  strongly 
upon  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  superintend  the  religious  education  of 
elementary  scholars ;  and  affirmed  that,  apart  from  indolence  and  dissen- 
sions in  the  Church,  the  religious  difficulty  would  have  no  nourishment. 

Regulations  and  precepts  may  do  much,  but  the  most  abiding  fruits  are 
the  result  of  personal,  discreet,  and  loving  devotion  on  the  part  of  clergy, 
lay  managers,  and  teachers. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  a  paragraph  from  the 
recently-issued  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  : — 
''  Women  are  at  once  the  most  suitable  and  the  most  efficient  teachers 
for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  attend  our  schools,  and  we 
entirely  sympathise  with  the  following  remarks  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  Japan  in  his  annual  Report  for  the  year  1876,  which  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  send  to  us  : — 

''  The  education  of  children  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  develop  grace 
and  gentleness  in  their  manners  and  deportment.  If  they  are  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  gentler  natural  qualities  of  female  teachers, 
much  better  results  may  be  expected  to  be  attained  than  if  trained  entirely 
by  men.     It  may  safely  be  said,  therefore,  that  as  the  number  of  females 
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being  educated  for  teachers  is  increased,  so  the  future  happiness  of  the 
people  will  be  secured." 

One  would  like  to  learn  more  of  the  Japanese  system  of  education  and 
of  its  results.  That  women  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  public  in- 
struction must  appear  to  Europeans  to  contradict  tiieir  preconc^ved 
notions  of  Oriental  sentiment  and  prejadice. 

Perhaps  I  take  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  march  of  improvement  in 
religious  and  moral  training.  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  an  earnest  and  promi- 
nent member  of  the  London  School  Board,  in  an  article  lately  published 
in  the  ''  Contemporary  Review/'  gives  timely  warning,  applicable  alike  to 
School  Boards,  and  to  the  managers  of  Voluntary  schools. 

*'  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  look  forward  to  the  future  without  some 
amount  of  apprehension,  lest  from  a  cessation  of  public  interest,  education 
may  become  a  matter  of  lifeless  routine.  There  are  too  many  signs  that 
this  is  not  an  imaginary  danger ;  any  one  who  compares  the  composition 
of  the  first  and  of  the  present  School  Boards,  will  find  that  a  great  change 
has  already  taken  place,  that  many  of  the  best  men,  both  sodally  and  in- 
tellectually, have  withdrawn,  and  that  their  places  have  not  been  ade- 
quately supplied.  A  lack  of  interest  in  bringing  forward  and  supporting 
candidates  has  also  been  shown  by  the  wealthier  classes,  while  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  indifference  displayed  by  school  managers  are  made  hy 
many  of  the  teachers,  who  sorely  feel  the  loss  of  that  personal  sympathy 
and  aid  which  were  amongst  the  happiest  effects  of  the  Voluntary  system. 
'^  Those  conversant  with  the  subject  also  remark,  that  since  the  Ciovem- 
ment  ceased  to  take  any  cognisance  of  religious  instruction,  and  introduced 
a  system  of  payment  based  exclusively  upon  success  in  secular  subjects,  a 
chcuQge  for  the  worse  has  taken  place  in  the  teachers,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  who  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  their  seniors  by  dis- 
playing a  lukewarmness  in  the  religious  instruction  and  moral  traoning 
of  their  pupils,  in  fact  in  eyerjrthing  which  does  not  pay. 

**  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  who  recognise  their  duty  as 
Christians,  or  even  as  citizens,  should  bestir  themselves  to  remedy  these 
evils  before  it  is  too  late." — August  1879,  p.  873. 

What  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  religious  education  in  Board 
schools  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question  the  advocates  of  religious  teaching  wouldj  for 
the  most  part,  urge  that  a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  direct,  or 
at  least  indicate,  the  minimum  incumbent  upon  School  Boards.  In  the 
debate  of  1876,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hall,  M.P.  for  Oxford,  a  vigorous 
though  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  this  direction. 

He  moved  that  ''  in  any  school  in  which  no  provision  is  otherwise  nuule 
by  the  School  Board  or  managers  for  religious  instruction,  it  shall  be  re- 
quired of  such  School  Board  or  managers,  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant,  that  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  instruction  in 
Scripture  knowledge  of  those  children  whose  parents  may  signify  their 
desire  for  the  same." 

This  motion  failed  mainly  because  it  did  not  come  within  the  soope  of 
the  Bill,  partly  also  on  account  of  practical  difficulties,  partly  on  account 
of  secularist  opposition.  To  these  objections  may  be  added  the  inadequate 
character  of  the  provision ;  under  it  children  of  negligent  parents  might 
be  excluded  from  all  instruction  in  scriptural  knowledge. 
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Hitherto  it  has  been  left  to  School  Boards,  guided  by  public  sentiment 
in  their  respective  districts,  to  determine  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Stoke  Congress  in  1875,  I  dwelt  upon  this 
subject  at  some  length,  contrasting  the  provisions  for  religious  instruction 
and  observances  furnished  by  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  School 
Boards  respectively,  as  representing  the  two  most  influential  currents  of 
opinion.  Of  existing  regulations  through  the  country,  a  return  presented 
to  Parliament,  dated  Februaiy  28,  1879,  entitled,  "School-Board  Schools' 
Beligioufi  Teaching,"  gives  ample  details,  and  to  this  I  must  refer  those 
who  desire  full  information.  Forty-nine  School  Boards  in  England  and 
Wales  provide  for  secular  instruction  only,  the  rest  permit  or  enjoin  Bible 
reading  with  or  without  explanation,  prayers,  and  hymns,  under  various 
arrangements. 

For  my  own  part,  much  aa  I  regret  the  lack  of  some  provision  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  analogous  to  the  section  in  the  Scotch  Act,  which  secures, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  maintenance  of  the  old  accustomed  religious  teach- 
ing, I  should  apprehend  evil  rather  than  good  results  from  a  compulsory 
role,  unless  it  were  penned  with  the  nicest  discretion.  We  should  com- 
bine to  elect  the  best  men  available  as  members  of  the  School  Boards,  and 
encourage  them  to  prescribe  as  complete  a  scheme  of  scriptural  education 
as  the  law  will  authorise. 

Further,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  School-Board  system  must 
necessarily  remain  imperfect,  liable  to  organic  change  as  secular  or  reli- 
gious influence  may  preponderate  at  the  elections,  and  that  distinctive 
teaching  demands  freedouL 

Many  advocates  of  religious  education,  especially  among  the  clergy, 

beset  with  obstacles  and  embarrassments,  may  be  tempted  mentally  to 

exclaim — 

"  Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted  shepherd's  trade." 

But  these  obstacles  are  light  in  comparison  with  the  bitter  hostility 
waged  by  the  assailants  of  revealed  religion,  and  by  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  Church  teaching  in  France  and  even  in  Belgium. 

In  our  own  country  there  is  more  cause  for  apprehension  from  apathy 
than  from  opposition.  Bightly  understood  and  rightly  exercised,  a  glori- 
oos  career  is  open  to  those  whose  hearts  are  sound,  who  desire  to  be  unob- 
trusively useful,  and  instead  of  indulging  in  fruitless  lamentations  upon 
the  secularising  influence  of  School  Boards  and  the  indijSerence  of  the 
legislature,  are  ready  to  embrace  the  opportunities  which  the  present  day 
affords. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  realise  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  a  true  sense, 
though  not  precisely  that  which  they  were  written  to  convey,  so  that  by 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  training  of  the  young  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  whether  Board  or  Denominational,  it  may  emphatically 
be  said — '^  The  law  is  their  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ." 
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ADDRESSES. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Smith,  Rector  of  Crayford,  and  Honorary  Canon 

of  Canterbury. 

The  first  qaestion  set  down  for  diflcassion  implieB  a  preyiouB  one. 
I.  Why  maintain  Voluntary  BchooU  f    To  that  question  I  answer — 

1.  Because  they  are  a  tnut  devolved  on  the  present  generation  by  founders  who 
established  them  at  no  small  sacrifice. 

2.  Because  at  least  they  save  a  great  burden  being  thrown  on  the  heavy-laden  rsto- 
payers,  since  Voluntary  schools  now  educate  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole, 
or  1,800,000  out  of  2,400,000. 

3.  Because  they  constitute  a  type  of  education  of  their  own,  which  Her  Majeskj'i 
Inspectors  declare  constitutes  a  very  valuable  element  in  the  whole  education  of  the 
country,  which  could  not  be  replaced  by  rate  schools. 

4.  Because  a  class  of  moral  and  civilising  influences  are,  according  to  the  same 
testimoDy,  exercised  in  Voluntary  schools,  which  would  be  much  impaired  if  they  were 
handed  over  to  Boards. 

5.  Because  the  unfettered  religious  instruction  which  they  are  free  to  give,  and 
which  Church  schools  are  bound  by  their  constitution  to  give,  would  at  once  be  fettered 
if  they  were  turned  over  to  the  rates. 

To  the  Churchmen  who  constitute  this  Congress  I  am  free  to  add  that  the  Chnrch 
should  maintain  her  schools,  which  accommodate  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
Voluntary  system,  because  they  are  an  essential  branch  of  spiritual  machinery.  Deprive 
a  clergyman  of  his  parish  schools,  and  he  must  henceforth  fight  the  battle  of  religian 
and  the  Church  with 'one  hand  tied  behind  him ;  perhaps  with  a  fresh  hand  armed 
against  him  should  his  school  be  handed  over  to  a  Board  inimical  to  the  teaching  of 
religion  or  even  hostile  to  the  Church. 

Then,  II.,  Eato  to  maintain  Voluntary  schools. 

With  one  exception  I  will  leave  financial  questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  others,  sim- 
ply reminding  you  that  in  Voluntary  schools  aided  by  the  Government  during  the  last 
decade.  Voluntary  contributions  have  risen  from  ;f  400,000  to  ;f  775, 000,  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
have  nearly  doubled  ;  whilst  the  scholars'  payments  have  increased  from  ;^323,000  to 
;^7i2,ooo,  or  120  per  cent.     What  man  hath  done  man  can  do. 

For  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools  I  will  simply  urge  you  to  fortify  their 
strong  points.  These  are  chiefly  three  in  number  :  Facilities  for  (i)  good 'management ; 
(2)  economy ;  (3)  religious  instruction.  Make  the  existing  schools  as  good  as  their 
constitution  will  allow,  and  you  will  have  taken  a  great  step  towards  maintaining  them. 

I.  For  what  happens  already,  imperfectly  as  the  managers  of  Voluntaiy  schools 
discharge  their  duties  T  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  tell  us,  with  one  consent,  thai  the 
managers  of  Voluntary  schools  contribute  an  element  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  and 
civilising  influences  which,  as  a  rule,  they  miss  in  Board  schools.  They  tell  us  plainly, 
too,  that  if  we  would  only  put  our  opportunities  for  exercising  a  friendly  and  sympathetic 
oversight  over  our  schools  into  practice,  we  could  do  &r  greater  things  than  these. 

My  first  recommendation,  then,  is.  Make  the  management  of  your  schools  a 
reality.  Cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  teachers,  watch  over  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  sta£^  become  personally  known  to.  the  children.  Haunt  your  schools,  not 
as  an  evil  eye,  but  as  a  good  genius ;  and  the  fostering  influences  of  Christian  love,  exer- 
cised with  that  tact  which  education  and  social  position  supply,  will  give  new  life  to 
Voluntary  education  and  make  it  a  praise  in  the  land,  against  which  the  theorist  will 
clamour  in  vain. 

The  second  strong  point  of  Voluntary  schools  which  managers  may  fortify  if 
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their  economy.  If  you  aak  for  a  new  resouroe  to  repleoUh  a  failing  pane,  I  answer 
with  the  Latin  poet»  Quam  nuignum  veUigal  sU  pcuiimonia.  How  great  a  source  of 
income  is  a  judicious  economy  1  I  advocate  no  cheeseparing ;  simply  a  cutting  of  the 
coat  more  according  to  the  cloth.  How  many  Voluntary  maoagera  are  ready  off-hand 
to  say  how  much  a  head  education  costs  in  their  schools ;  or  what  rate  it  bean  to  the 
cost  of  schools  around  them,  or  to  the  general  average  of  the  country  t 

It  IB  not  always  the  most  ezpenuve  staff  that  is  the  most  efficient.  There  is  actually 
a  point  beyond  which  more  money  spent  on  accumulating  assistance  simply  means 
throwing  the  education  more  entirely  into  the  hands  of  subordinates,  and  withdrawing 
the  principal  teachen  from  active  contact  with  the  children,  and  reducing  them  to 
mere  superintendents  of  staff. 

Already  Voluntacy  schools,  from  their  constitution,  can  be  carried  on  more  econo* 
mically  than  Board  schools.  Tliey  can  do  for  348.  what  it  costs  a  Board  42s.  to  do, 
and  not  a  bit  better.  Beckoning  only  the  money  to  be  supplied  by  the  public,  they 
do  not  require  from  their  subecriben  more  than  two-fifths  of  what  Board  schools 
require  for  each  child  from  the  rates.  But  how  much  economy  may  be  practised  in 
particular  instances  where  it  is  necessary,  without  sacrifice  of  efficiency,  is  hidden 
under  the  fallacious  cloak  of  averages. 

Here  my  fint  recommendation  tells  on  my  second.  Auiduous  and  kindly  manage* 
ment  is  in  iU  naiure  economical ;  mechanical  and  official  management  u  in  ilB  nature 
eoatly.  Men  and  women  must  be  bribed  to  be  treated  as  mere  machines.  On  the 
other  hand,  comfort  and  consideration  have  a  money  value  with  teachen. 

A  crucial  instance  of  the  power  of  loving  ovenight  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way 
in  Voluntary  schools  is  given  in  the  recent  blue-book  by  Mr.  Sneyd  Kynnenley,  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  :  "  The  Boman  Catholics  of  Birkenhead,"  he  says, 
"  may  truly  be  said  to  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence.  The  children  are  the 
poorest  class  of  Irish— JETiifrmwr  Hibemiores.  But  their  schools  are  in  the  first  rank, 
their  pupil- teachen  in  the  fint  place.  Zeal  and  devotion  take  the  place  of  money. *^  I 
welcome  that  invitation  to  religious  zeal  to  come  back  and  occupy  that  function  in 
Voluntary  education  which  was  once  the  whole  reliance  of  the  country.  It  is  the  first 
I  have  read  from  official  pens  since  zeal  was  politely  given  its  dismissal  by  the  new 
apostles  of  elementary  education,  themselves  the  converts  of  yesterday.  It  is  a  hint 
to  OB,  that  if  Church  managen  will  follow  the  laadable  example  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
U08  of  Birkenhead,  we  should  not  often  hear  fainthearted  cries  of  surrender  for  want 
of  funds.     Try  zeal  and  devotion  when  money  faiU. 

IIL  Fortify  the  strongest  point  of  all  in  Voluntary  schools,  the  freedom  to  give 
unfettered  religious  teaching.  To  managen  of  Church  schools,  whom  I  am  addressing, 
it  mAy  be  put  stronger ;  Make  that  Christian  and  Church  teaching  a  reality  which  w 
obligatory  upon  them  under  their  Trust  Deeds. 

1.  To  this  end,  let  managen  see  that  sufficient  space  is  reserved  on  the  time-table 
for  religious  instruction.  Let  them  take  care  that  that  reserved  time  be  not  made  the 
rubbish-hole  into  which  all  odd  jobs  are  shot  for  which  no  special  room  has  been  pro- 
vided, nor  a  time  of  law  during  which  fresh  arrivals  are  not  counted  late.  Let  tiiem 
take  care  that  religious  instruction  is  not  shunted  in  preparation  for  the  Government 
examination  or  on  any  other  plea. 

2.  Beligious  instruction  must  be  systematic,  following  in  Church  schools  the  plan 
laid  down  in  the  Annual  Syllabus  of  the  Diocesan  Inspector.  If  a  daily  memorandum 
be  made  of  the  work  done  each  day,  it  will  enable  the  clergyman  to  see  what  subjects 
have  been  treated  since  his  last  visit,  and  to  examine  a  certain  definite  portion  of  it. 
The  National  Society  publish  such  a  useful  register  of  religious  instruction. 

3.  Shall  the  clergyman,  besides  superintending  or  examining  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, himself  teach  t     Certainly  not  so  as  to  put  the  teacher  in  the  background,  or  to 
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take  the  responsibility  off  the  proper  shoulders.  Let  the  clergyman  certainly  exodse 
the  gift  of  teaching,  if  he  has  it, ».«.,  of  holding  the  attention  of  a  whole  class  of  twentj, 
thirty,  or  forty,  and  distilling  into  those  attentive  ears  knowledge,  drop  by  drop,  ss 
they  shall  be  competent  to  receive  it.  But  how  many  of  us  are  sufficient  for  thsse 
things  ?  Most  of  us  would  probably  be  better  employed  in  overlooking  others  teach,  or 
examining  the  results,  than  in  attempting  to  teach  much  ourselves. 

4.  This  brings  me  to  another  pointy  the  important  part  to  be  played  by  oar  Churok 
teachers  in  religious  instruction.  As  the  principal  teacher  is,  so  will  the  reli^oiu 
ins  truction  generally  be — earnest,  effective,  influential,  or  cold,  perfunctory,  and  ineffi- 
cie  nt.  For  nothing  ought  the  Church  to  be  more  thankful  than  for  the  large  proper- 
tio  n  of  her  elementary  teachers  whose  work  is  of  the  former  kind.  And  for  that  how 
lar  gely  are  we  indebted  to  our  Training  Colleges  and  to  the  National  Society,  which 
ex  amines  and  fosters  their  religious  training !  It  is  not  right  that  these  Church  IHin- 
ing  Colleges,  in  which  at  this  moment  2166  students  are  receiving  the  impress  which 
they  are  to  carry  into  our  elementary  schools,  should  attract  as  little  interest  and  sop- 
port  as  they  do.  Thank  God  that  the  stamp  set  upon  them  there  is  a  decidedly  Christian 
one.  So  only  could  you  make  the  religious  education  we  profess  to  give  in  our  Church 
schools  a  blessed  reality.  But  remember  that  the  fountain-head  of  these  religious  inflo- 
iences  is  largely  to  be  found  in  the  Training  Colleges.  Fortify  them  as  the  very  key 
of  your  position ;  and  let  their  principals  feel  that  they  have  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  Church  in  their  arduous  labours,  and  that  you  recognise  them  as  in  chaige  of 
interests  of  surpassing  importance  to  the  religious  education  of  the  country. 

5.  But  the  nail  you  have  hit  on  the  head,  when  you  have  secured  a  well-trained 
tea  cher,  must  be  clenched  by  Diocesan  inspection.  Its  importance  in  securing  religioiu 
instruction  against  intrusions,  against  competition,  against  neglect,  is  immense.  It  is 
not  fair  to  our  young  teachers,  or  to  those  who  trained  them,  to  have  their  secular  wank 
sharply  overlooked,  and  to  have  no  one  periodically  to  inspect  their  religious  teaching. 
Yet,  again,  how  scantily  are  funds  supplied  to  Diocesan  Boards  for  the  modest  stipends 
of.  religious  inspectors.  If  you  wish  to  improve  the  religious  instruction  of  Church 
BC  hools,  you  must  maintain  Church  Training  Colleges  and  Diocesan  inspection  in  full 
efficiency. 

lY .  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  at  length  on  the  improvement  of  ivligioiiB 
instruction  in  Board  schools.  Believe  me  it  is  a  subject  to  which  no  patriot,  no  Chris* 
tian,  no  Churchman,  can  afford  to  be  indifferent.     I  will  only  say  four  things : — 

1.  Board  schools  are  so  largely  officered  from  our  Training  Colleges,  that  in  main- 
t  aining  them  we  are  doing  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  religious  instroctioD  io 
Board  schools. 

2.  That  this  can  never  be  as  efficient  as  even  their  restricted  programme  permits 
till  they  have  regular  inspection  of  it. 

3.  That  the  clause  which  now  appears  to  debar  them  from  setting  apart  a  day  for 
religious  inspection  should  be  repealed. 

4.  That  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  will,  in  most  cases,  be  able,  by  personal 
attention  toit,  to  improve  the  religious  instruction  in  Board  schools. 


Arthur  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Aftib  the  exhaustive  addresses  we  have  heard  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  repetition, 
but  I  vUl  wmlBaM  my  remarks  to  the  working  of  the  School  Boards,  and  of  one 

»  ^  ^  "or  the  last  six  years — the  School  Board  for 
hat  there  are  some  grounds  for  hope  that  the 
Is  are  apprehensive  may  be  averted.    1/  wifl 
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aiention  a  few.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  School  Board  is  about  the  most  unpopular 
hody  in  the  kingdom,  and  we  have  high  authority  as  to  the  blesdngs  attached  to  those 
"who  are  reviled.  Another  item  of  comfort  is  that^  out  of  1800  School  Boards  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  247  have  no  schools  at  alL  Again,  under  the  influence  of  public 
-opinion,  advances  in  religious  teaching  have  been  made  since  the  Act  of  1870  brought 
-them  into  existence.  Another  item  of  comfort  for  those  who  dislike  School  Boards  is, 
there  are  not  more  than  900,000  children  in  Board  schools,  out  of  the  4,000,000 
educated  in  the  elementaiy  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  in  London  we  are 
rapidly  oovering  the  ground ;  but  in  the  last  year  there  were  185,000  children  in 
Voluntary  schools  as  against  165,000  in  Board  schools,  in  regular  attendance,  an  excess 
•of  20,000  in  favour  of  Voluntary  schools ;  but  then,  per  contra,  since  1870^  there  have 
been  transferred  20,000  from  Voluntary  to  Board  schools.  The  moral  I  draw  is — and  it 
ia  well  that  we  should  face  the  fact — that  the  day  may  come  in  which  Voluntary  schools 
will  be  superseded  by  Board  schools  in  our  large  towns.  Some  people  say,  "Bepeal 
the  Act  of  1870^"  a  romantic  idea  which  has  no  chance  of  being  realised.  Some  say, 
■**  Let  Churchmen  wash  their  hands  altogether  of  State  aid;*'  and  onehigh  dignitary  thinks 
the  present  system  as  bad  as  that  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Another  authority  suggests 
that  children  should  be  taught  physiology  and  science,  and  that  religious  teaching 
should  be  left  until  they  are  of  sufficient  age  to  choose  for  themselves  without  prejudice. 
When  such  suggestions  are  floating  about,  it  is  as  well  to  see  what  power  there  is  to  ' 
deal  with  religion  in  Board  schools.  I  say  we  have  considerable  power  if  we  choose  - 
.to  use  it.  In  the  London  School  Board  a  proposal  was  made  to  extend  direct 
reli^ons  teaching,  and  it  was  carried.  That  stimuUited  us  to  make  a  further  extension, 
4Uid  only  last  year  a  resolution  was  passed  under  which  the  teachers  are  authorised,  not 
only  to  give  explanations  of  Scripture  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  but  such 
-explanations  as  might  tend  to  influence  their  hearts  and  lives.  That  example  has  been 
followed  by  558  School  Boards  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  system  gives  the 
teacher  every  opportunity  of  bringing  home  to  the'minds  of  the  children  those  moral 
and  religious  considerations  by  which  their  future  lives  are  to  be  guided. 

Let  us,  then,  take  consolation  that  there  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  these  schools.     I  have  here  the  Act  of  1870 — I  am  not  going  to  read  it — which 
is  said  to  be  such  a  mischievous  thing ;  and  no  doubt  if  clauses  7,  14,  and  98  were 
read  alone  they  would  seem  to  be  devised  to  protect  our  children  from  religion,  just  as 
the  Privy  Council  issues  orders  to  put  down  the  cattle  plague.     But  we  have  powers 
finder  that  Act  of  1870,  which  would  enable  us  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
religious  teaching  than  we  do  at  present.     When  the  Act  was  passed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
.gave  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Act.    He 
said — ^I  quote  from  Hansard,  vol  coiiL  p.   125  : — '*My  right  hon.  friend  near  me 
(&Ir.  W.  £.  Forster)  has  said  that  the  Government  sympathised  with  the  desire  for 
unsectarian  teaching  in  schools,  and  I  am  prepared  to  support  that  statement  in  what 
I  conceive  to  be  its  true  sense — namely,  it  is  our  wish  that  the  exposition  of  the  Bible 
in  schools  should  take  its  natural  course ;  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the  simple  and 
devout  method  of  handling,  which  is  adapted  to  the  understandings  and  characters  of 
children ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  the  simple  and  devout  character  of  teaching  can  be 
eecured  by  an  attempt  to  exclude  all  reference  to  tenets  and  doctrines.     That  is  an 
exclusion  which  cannot  be  effected,  and  if  it  could,  it  ought  not  to  be;  it  is  an 
invasion  of  the  freedom  of  religious  teaching  such  as  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this 
country ;  and  those  who  attempt  to  sustain  it  in  argument,  whether  as  between  party 
4Uid  party  in  this  House,  or  as  between  one  branch  of  the  legislature  and  another,  will 
find  themselves  shattered  and  discomfited  the  moment  they  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
tribunal  of  reason  a  proposition  to  establish  by  law  a  system  so  forced  and  unnatural  as 
»  definition  of  that  kind  would  make  it.*'    The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  goes  on  to  say 
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that  if  we  are  to  have  teaohera  who  are  really  to  teach  religion,  that  religion  miut 
spring  out  of  their  own  hearts  and  consciences.  I  look  upon  that  language  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  as  conclusive  as  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Act»  and  I  repeat  that 
within  its  four  comers  there  is  power  enough  for  us  to  make  religiouB  teaching  a 
reality  in  our  Board  schools. 


Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cardiffl 

Like  the  last  speaker,  I  haye  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  a  most  respectable  School 
Board,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  any  remarks  I  make  may  not  be  construed  into  any 
reproach  upon  that  reputable  body,  whether  in  its  individual  or  oollective  capacity. 
At  the  same  time,  the  question  of  religious  teaching  in  Board  schools  is,  so  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned,  one  of  considerable  difficulty.     On  the  one  hand,  the  clergy,  aa 
the  national  teachers  of  religion,  stand  face  to  face  with  a  system  of  education  which 
is  new->-a  system  which  I  will  not  say  excludes,  but  which  is  not  bound  of  neoeasity 
to  recognise  either  Ohurch  or  religion,  morality  or  faith,  and  at  the  bidding  or  caprice 
of  a  majority  may  dispense  with  one  and  all  of  them.     On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
hold  a  commission  clear  and  binding,  higher  and  stronger  than  any  conferred  by  Act 
of  Parliament.    To  them  the  Scriptures  are  essential  instruments  of  human  learning, 
and  it  is  their  bounden  obligation  to  teach,  not  a  vague  religious  expression^  but  the 
whole  deposit  committed  to  the  Church.     The  difficulty  meets  them  in  this  way. 
Among  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  Board  schools  are  their  own  parishioners,  and 
many  with  whom  they  are  connected  by  closest  ties  of  spiritual  pastorship.     What, 
then,  can  they  do  ?     What  should  they  do  ? 

1st,  Let  them  make  their  own  schools  as  efficient  as  they  possibly  oan,  and  so 
justify  the  old  method  and  the  "more  excellent  way."  Let  them  strive  to  show  thai 
distinctive,  definite  religious  teaching,  in  the  tone  and  temper  that  result,  is  as  the 
saltness  of  the  sweetening  salt,  and  the  unfailing  wellspring  of  a  higher,  brighter, 
purer  life. 

2d,  Let  them  take  their  proper  place  and  share,  as  citizens,  in  the  administratzon 
of  School  Boards.  Be  it  theirs  to  insist,  as  far  as  they  can  do  so,  that  Scripture  teach- 
ing be  made  a  reality,  and  that  it  has  its  proper  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Sckool- 
Board  studies.  Let  them  see  that  the  teacher,  whether  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  has 
personal  liberty  in  the  instruction  that  he  gives. 

3d,  They  should  use  every  endeavour  to  form  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  sspa- 
ration  of  secular  and  religious  teaching.  Let  them  maintain  the  religious  character  of 
the  teaching  office  and  the  necessity  for  true  education,  that  both  its  functions  should 
be  fulfilled  by  the  same  person. 

4th,  Above  all,  let  us  keep  our  Church  schools  up  to  the  true  Church  level  To 
minimise  differences  tliat  are  real — to  obliterate  those  distinctive  tenets  which  are  the 
Catholic  heritage  of  the  National  Church,  and  at  once  her  glozy  and  her  strength- 
would  be  not  only  to  enfeeble  her  own  witness,  but  religious  teaching  wherever  it  may 
be  found.  All  teaching  demands  a  standard.  We  have  our  own.  Shall  we  hoist  it 
down,  or  shall  we  keep  it  flying  loyally  aloft  ? 

It  will  be  said,  **  These  suggestions  deal  only  with  indirect  methods,  and  are  wholly 
of  a  negative  kind."  I  know  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  at  present  it  must  be  so.  In 
Board  schools  the  limits  of  religious  education  are  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Nor 
would  the  repeal  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  be  any  great  gain  to  the  friends  of  reli- 
gious  teaching.  For  myself  I  should  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  School 
Board  with  something  like  a  shudder,  if  it  devolved  upon  me  to  propose  the  adoption  of 
the  Apostles' Creed.   To  take  but  one  of  its  articles.   Li  the  eye  of  Sohool-Boaid  theolo- 
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giaiiB,  ''the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  for  example,  would  be  that  marvellonfl  ^'coUuviei 
gentium,"  the  product  of  these  latter  times,  whose  ChristtAnity,  in  its  outer  mani- 
festation at  least,  is  marked  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  its  infinite  divisibility.  The 
introduction,  therefore,  of  such  an  article  would  be  '*  the  beginning  of  the  end,"  so  far 
as  amity  is  concerned.  For  though  we  resemble  the  chameleon  in  the  variety  of  its 
colours,  unlike  that  animal,  we  retain  respectively  our  individual  hues. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  undesirable  and  impracticable  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  religious  education  in  Board  schools  on  other  than  negative  grounds.  The 
maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools,  therefore^  is  more  important  than  ever.  Their 
existence  is  still  challenged.  It  is  true  that  at  present  there  is  a  lull  and  calm  in  the 
edncational  atmosphere,  mainly  due,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  secular  champions 
have  been  greatly  discouraged  Let  us  not  trust  to  that  false  calm,  or  encourage 
fallacioas  hopes,  for  the  struggle  will  assuredly  be  renewed.  It  behoves  us,  then,  to 
see  what  we  are  determined  to  maintain,  for  what  we  are  ready  to  contend,  and  what 
we  will  never  concede. 

Firsts  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools  means  the  vindication  of  the  great 
principle  of  individual  action  for  the  common  good  against  the  aggressive  absolutism 
of  mere  numerical  majorities.  Both  principles  are  essential  factors  in  the  life  of  a  com- 
munity, yet  it  remains  true  that  the  brightest  pages  of  our  nation's  history  are  those 
which  record  the  deeds  of  individual  effort,  the  triumphs  of  individual  zeal.  The  indi- 
vidual and  the  corporate,  the  Voluntary  and  the  legislative  modes  of  action,  mutually 
correct  and  supplement  each  other,  and  combine,  in  healthy  equilibrium,  the  varied 
forces  of  the  national  life.  But  to  substitute  the  inflexible  rigidity  of  the  School- 
Board  system  for  the  elastic  methods  of  Voluntary  action,  would  be  like  the  sub- 
stitution of  mere  machinery  for  the  heart  and  brain  that  guide  the  willing  hand.  It 
would  shatter  the  priceless  jewel  of  enthusiasm,  without  which  nothing  good  or  great 
can  be ;  it  would  impoverish  the  national  resources ;  and  disowning,  discouraging 
individual  beneficence,  it  would  rob  the  community  of  a  chief  source  of  its  betterment, 
and  a  chief  security  for  its  well-being. 

Secondly,  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools  involves  the  freedom  of  religious 
instruction.  Why,  I  ask,  should  this  be  denied  us  ?  The  objection  that  is  raised  to 
Catechism  and  Creed  is  quite  of  recent  date.  Whence  does  it  arise  ?  The  clergy  of  all 
schools  meet  on  common  ground  in  their  acceptance  of  the  Church  Catechism,  as  the 
primer  of  religious  knowledge,  the  best  text-book  of  systematic  teaching.  They  greatly 
err  who  seek  to  purchase  peace  by  yielding  it  up.  Some  urge  that  it  is  su£5eient  to  teach 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  This  is  not  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Baptismal  office,  the  child  is  to  be  taught  not 
these  only,  but  is  to  ''  be  further  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  *' ;  and  I,  for  my 
part,  would  rather  dispense  with  the  '^  sermons  in  the  vulgar  tongue,"  which  are 
there  enjoined  as  an  important  part  of  its  education,  than  with  the  rest  of  the  book 
which  is  "set  forth  for  that  purpose."  It  is  a  compendium  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
a  witness  to  palpable  facts. 

The  Church  in  its  historic  unity — One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic — is  an  indis- 
putable fact.  Broken  and  discredited  it  may  be  now ;  but  its  past  oneness  is  an 
inspiring  standard,  its  future  oneness  no  visionary  dream.  The  due  order  of  a  true 
snocession  in  the  holy  ministry  ;  the  necessity  of  the  Gospel  Sacraments,  as  inseparable 
from  the  Word,  and  co-ordinate  with  it  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation — ^these  are  part 
of  the  deposit  we  are  bound  to  teach  our  children ;  they  are  essential  elements  of 
religious  truth  in  the  mind  of  every  loyal  member  of  the  Church. 

To  concede  formularies  distinctive  of  the  Church's  special  witness,  would  be  to 
strike  a  blow  at  dogmatic  teaching,  and  to  frustrate  one  chief  purpose  for  which  our 
schools  were  built.    And  cut  bono  t    What  would  then  be  left?      When  the  vigorous 
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religious  thought  which  has  made  English  Church  worship  the  manly  thing  it  i^  i» 
thus  depraved,  what  then  ?  In  place  of  a  healthy,  living  orgtiaism,  we  shall  find  a 
nerveless,  ^flabby  tissue— a  kind  of  jelly-fish — a  thing  invertebrate,  without  backbone, 
whose  classification  and  capacity  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  decide — ^the  sport 
of  every  current  of  opinion,  and  at  the  mercy  of  its  every  whim. 

Such  a  system  as  this,  though  it  may  win  the  approval  of  unthinldng  multitudes, 
can  have  no  hold  upon  the  teacher's  loyalty,  no  influence  upon  the  children's  lives. 

Thirdly,  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools  is  the  only  guarantee  we  have  for  the 
continued  combination  of  secular  and  religious  teaching.  School  Boards  may,  if  they 
choose,  put  aside  every  semblance  of  religion.  National  schools  can  do  so  only  by 
the  violation  of  their  charier  and  of  the  very  principles  by  which  they  live. 

But,  fourthly,  into  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools  there 
enters  not  only  the  "reason  why,"  but  the  inquiry  "  how*'  also—not  their  importance 
alone,  but  the  means  of  their  support  as  well.  Under  this  head  two  things  are 
essential — ^leadership  and  practical  support  For  these,  where  and  to  whom  should  the 
parochial  clergy  look?  I  answer,  "To  their  natural  leaders,  to  the  high-placed 
clergy,' and  especially  to  the  Bishop  of  each  diocese,  surrounded  by  his  cathedral 
Chapter."  No  chiefs  in  any  Church,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  have,  or  have  ever  had, 
such  a  rank  and  file  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Almost  alone  in  many 
and  many  a  joyless  sphere,  the  overburdened  parson  is  struggling  to  make  up  for  the 
selfishness  and  neglect  of  others,  and  to  do  the  work  of  humanity  and  Grod.  The 
parochial  clergy,  at  least,  deserve  well  of  their  leaders. 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  Robert  Gregory,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paurs. 

I  OKLT  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  points.  I  entirely  agree  with  all  that  Canon 
Smith  has  advanced  with  respect  to  Voluntary  schools.  People  are  apt  to  despair  of 
thdr  schools  sooner  than  they  ought  to  do.  They  do  not  look  carefully  enough  through 
the  balance-sheet  to  see  how  both  ends  might  be  made  to  meet  before  they  say  the  case 
is  hopeless.  They  do  not  consider  how  expenses  might  be  reduced — e.^.,  if  the  expense 
of  a  master  is  more  than  can  be  provided  for,  they  ought  to  have  a  mistress  and  a  mixed 
school ;  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  for  a  teacher  from  one  of  the  Women's  Colleges, 
they  should  get  an  ex-pupil  teacher.  Whatever  else  they  do,  they  should  never  give  up 
their  schools.  Our  salvation  depends  on  their  maintenance ;  for  it  is  in  our  schools 
that  we  can  best  fulfil  the  duty  of  caring  for  Christ's  lambs.  In  the  next  place,  in 
every  diocese  there  ought  to  be  an  organisation  to  assist  poor  schools.  In  London 
some  thousands  have  been  so  spent  in  the  poorer  districts,  and  when  men  are  thus 
supported  by  sympathy  from  without  they  will  make  greater  efforts  from  within.  A 
little  money  and  a  little  looking  after  have  thus  saved  a  great  many  schools.  The 
children's  pence,  in  addition  to  the  Government  grant,  will  in  most  cases  go  a  great  way. 
In  a  poor  parish  of  15,000  inhabitants,  and  schools  containing  looo  children,  though  we 
had  only  a  subscription  of  ;^ioo  a  year,  we  had  generally  plenty  of  money.  Then  comes 
the  important  subject  of  religious  education  in  the  Board  schools.  Children  are  bom 
in  sin,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  Divine  grace.  In  the  memorable  words  of 
Pestalossi  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  : — ''  The  Christian  educator  must  never  forget 
that  the  precious  germ  to  be  expanded  has  a  divine  seed.  The  child  has  a  fidleo 
nature ;  it  inherits  the  disease  of  sin  ;  and  the  only  remedy  to  be  sought  is  the  Grcspsl 
of  Jesus  Christ"    But  this  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  Board  school. 
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A  oonacientiotiB  teacher,  although  a  religious  man,  is  compelled  to  hold  his  toDgue  on 
this  all-important  subject  even  in  schools  where  a  quasi-religious  teaching  is  allowed. 
It  IB  well  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  it  appears  from  criminal  statistics,  crime  has 
stsMlily  increased  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870.  Daring  the  previous 
forty  years  there  had  year  by  year,  wiUi  one  exception,  been  a  diminution ;  but  in 
1873,  so  soon  as  Christian  teaching  began  to  be  banished,  crime  inoreaaed.  If  we  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace  to  conquer  human  depravity,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  one  outcome  of  the  Board  schools  is  a  rapid  increase  of  vice  and  crime.  I  do  not 
undervalue  secular  edacation.  I  have  always  supported  it  earnestly  and  actively ;  but 
better  than  that  is  Christianity.  This  is  the  weakness  of  the  School  Boards ;  and  do 
wh*t  you  will  as  to  religious  teaching  in  them,  the  Creed  and  the  Catechism  must 
be  eviscerated  in  order  to  teach  them  at  all  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause.  What  is  wanted  is  to  train  children  to  be  honest,  truthful, 
upright,  and  to  do  their  duty  to  Grod  and  man,  and  I  believe  that  cannot  be  done  by 
secular  teaching  only.  Children  must  first  be  taught  the  Fall,  and  then  Bedemption 
by  Christ ;  and  if  you  want  a  school  to  become  a  model  school  in  the  moral  results 
which  it  shall  produce,  depend  upon  it  you  cannot  succeed  unless  those  two  great 
truths  are  taught  distinctly  and  definitively. 


Viscount  Emlyn,  M.P. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  intruded  myself  on  the  meeting, 
because  I  have  no  particular  advice  to  give  on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  but  I 
luse  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  statement  made  by  the  last  speaker  that  the  School 
Boards  are  responsible  for  the  rapid  increase  of  crime.  I  am  in  the  unfortunate  position 
of  being  a'Chi^rman  of  a  School  Board,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  the  idightest 
responsibility  for  a  rapid,  or  indeed  for  any,  increase  of  crime.  The  School  Board  with 
which  I  have  to  deal  came  into  existence  from  an  absolute  necessity  caused  by  a 
dearth  of  schools  in  a  large  district  It  is  a  Board  in  which  religious  teaching  has 
been,  and  I  trust  always  will  be,  given.  Canon  Melville,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  seemed  to  me  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said,  with  regard  to  School 
Boards,  that  there  was  great  difficulty  as  to  inspection  on  religious  subjects.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Diocesan  Inspector  is  the  person  to  undertake  that  duty,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  examine  the  Board  schools  as  well  as  the  elementary  schools  under 
the  Church.  At  any  rate,  some  examination  should  be  held  in  each  ;  the  great 
difficulty  would  arise  from  the  difference  in  the  religious  teaching  given  in  the  Volun- 
tary and  Board  schools.  In  the  latter,  of  course,  it  would  necessarily  be  restricted  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  whereas  Churchmen  would  naturally  object  to 
leducing  their  religious  teaching  within  such  narrow  limits  as  this ;  but  this  difficulty, 
I  apprehend,  would  be  overcome  by  having  a  proper  syllabus  of  instruction  for  each 
school.  One  of  the  great  evils  in  the  present  system  is  the  immense  variety  that 
exists  in  the  amount  of  fees.  I  should  like  to  see  the  managers  of  Voluntary  and 
Board  schools  meeting  together  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best  scale  and  the  best 
system  of  fees  to  be  adopted  for  a  district.  That  would  be  a  great  gain,  not  only  as 
to  uniformity,  but  in  the  kindly  feeling  it  would  engender  amongst  those  engaged  in 
working  the  different  classes  or  schools.  It  is  very  often  said  that  the  School  Boards 
are  responsible  for  keeping  the  Bible  out  of  the  schools  under  their  control ;  but  there 
is  a  power  behind  the  School  Boards  which  is  responsible  for  that,  a  power  to  which 
the  School  Boards  are  responsible,  and  which  is  responsible  for  the  action  of  the 
School  Boards  in  this  matter — I  mean  the  ratepayers.  Surely  there  is  room  enough 
lor  all  who  are  interested  in  education  to  fight  together  against  the  infidelity,  the  vice, 
the  drunkenness,  and  ignorance  we  see  on  every  side.    I  should  like  to  hear  some  of 
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that  eloquence  we  bo  often  hear  loud  in  its  denunciation  of  School  Boarda  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  ratepayers  themselves.  I  do  not  believe  public  opinion  is  opposed  to 
religious  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  and  I  believe  that  eventually  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  upon  this  point,  and  I  cannot  beheve 
that  such  an  appeal  will  be  made  in  vain,  especially  when  it  is  made  in  Bible-loving 
Wales. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Whiting,  Vicar  of  St.  Luke's,  Ramsgate. 

Mt  Lobd, — ^I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  sehodlB. 
Some  persons  look  with  longing  eyes  for  a  dole  out  of  the  rates,  others  despair  of 
Voluntary  schools.  I  am  anxious  to  draw  attention  to  one  great  means  for  sustain* 
ing  Voluntary  schools,  and  for  exciting  a  deeper  interest  in  them,  viz.,  the  gaining  the 
co-operation  of  the  parents.  The  Education  Act,  under  which  we  are  working,  declares 
that  parents  have  a  duty  to  educate  their  children.  That  is  practically  a  dead  letter — 
except  in  this  way,  that  the  law  has  come  in  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  for  a  minimum  time.  But  legislation  has  gone  beyond  the  public  opinion  nf 
the  parents,  and  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to  engage  the  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents  on  the  side  of  education.  One  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  to 
give  them  a  place  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  And  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  avoid  the  error  of  free  schools.  Free  schools  are  not  wanted.  Woiking- 
men  can  now  in  one  hour,  or  at  most  in  two  hours,  earn  enough  to  pay  3d.  per  week 
for  each  of  three  children.  If  any  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  whole  school  fee,  it 
ought  not  to  be  remitted.  The  parent  who  cannot  meet  the  fee  for  all  his  children 
has  a  claim  on  the  Guardians  by  Act  of  Parliamenti  The  fees  ought  not  to  be  lost  to 
the  school  funds. 

But  free  schools  are  mischievous.  Canon  Norris  has  written  some  very  instructive 
pages  on  this  subject,  and  he  gives  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Chahners : — "The 
only  way  of  thoroughly  incorporating  the  education  of  the  young  into  the  habits  of 
families,  is  to  make  it  form  part  of  the  family  expenditure ;  and  thus  to  make  the 
interest  and  the  watchfulness  and  the  jealousy  of  the  parents  so  many  guarantees  for 
the  diligence  of  the  children ;  and  for  these  reasons  do  we  hold  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  to  be  a  frail  and  impolitic  measure  *'  ("Chalmers'  Works,"  vol  xiL  p.  loi). 
When  the  Christians  of  Sierra  Leone  were  asked  why  they  did  not  maintain  their  own 
ministers  of  religion,  they  replied,  "  We  will  willingly  do  so  if  you  will  cease  to  treat  us 
as  children,  and  allow  us  to  manage  our  own  affairs."  On  the  same  principle,  we  must 
admit  the  parents  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  This  can  be  done 
under  the  present  School  Deeds  by  way  of  co-option,  to  use  a  term  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  who  have  led  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  the  parental  element 
into  the  governing  body  of  schools.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  The  following 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  deed  of  a  school  erected  in  an  agricultural  parish  of  700 
labourers  : — *'  Four  members  of  the  committee  of  management  shall  be  annually 
elected  by  subscribers  of  not  less  than  5s.  per  annum,  and  by  parents  of  children 
attending  the  schooL  Provided  always,  that  no  parent  shall  have  a  vote  whose 
child  shall  not  have  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances  to  .be  presented 
to  the  Inspector,  or  whose  fees  shall  be  in  arrear.  The  election  shall  take  place 
by  means  of  voting  papers."  This  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  effect  has  been 
admirable.  The  annual  election  by  voting  papers  creates  an  annual  stir  in  the 
whole  parish — a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  is  cultivated.  The  number 
of  attendances  above  400  times  has  steadily  increased.  Larger  Government  grants 
have  been  obtained.      The  Board*  School  party  have  had  no   chance  of  aucoesB* 
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The  maoagpen  elected  proyed  most  efficient  oommittee  men,  and  one  of  their  JEint  acts 
on  examining  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  was  to  raise  the  fees.  Here  is  what 
one  of  these  elected  managers  wrote  to  me  a  few  months  ago  :  ''Beir.  Sir,~I  have 
not  the  least  donbt  but  that  the  election  of  school  managers  is  very  pleasing  to  them, 
a  nd  makes  them  to  feel  that  the  school  to  which  their  children  go  is  their  own  school, 
a  nd,  by  having  a  voice  in  the  management  of  it,  helps  to  cement  parents,  school,  and 
edocation  together  for  the  benefit  of  all.  I  do  not  think  it  would  so  much  make  the 
p  eople  value  education  as  it  would  help  to  soften  the  seemingly  hard  terms  of  the 
Government,  and  to  show  them  that  the  upper  classes  are  willing  for  the  parents  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  education  of  their  own  children,  and  would  help  to  advance  a 
Christian  feeling,  and  to  fill  up  that  great  gulf  which  separates  the  one  from  the 
other,  a  great  evil  known  to  all. — Tours  obediently, 
"  Broomfield,  Essex."  "  J.  TuNBBiDaB,  Brickmaker." 


Jonas  Watson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Llandaff  Diocesan 

Chnrch  Extension  Society. 

Takinq  a  common*sense  view  of  human  nature,  I  am  not  so  sanguine  of  the  permanence 
of  Tolontary  schools  as  the  preceding  speakers. 

It  is,  I  think,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  liberal  subscriptions  now  paid  to 
Church  schools  will  continue  when  School  Boards  shall  have  become  general,  and  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  the  Education  Act  has  subsided.  It  may  not  be  in  our  own 
time,  but  in  a  not  very  remote  future  I  foresee  the  extinction  of  what  are  known  as 
National  schools,  and  I  therefore  feel  constrained  to  utter  a  note  of  warning  and  to  offer 
a  suggestion  for  maintaining  religious  teaching  in  all  elementary  schools.  I  propose 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  utilise  the  great  accession  of  educational  vigour 
which  the  Act  of  1870  has  aroused,  by  grafting  upon  the  National-school  system,  and  its 
parochial  committees  of  nuuiagers,  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  and  sustentation  of 
exhibitions  or  scholarships — not  at  Church  Training  Schools  only,  but  at  the  best 
Church  schools  in  England,  or  even  at  the  universities — ^ss  rewards  for  proficiency  in 
religious  knowledge,  open  to  students  at  any  elementary  school. 

For  every  one  of  these  who  gained  a  prize,  there  would  probably  be  a  dozen  or  a 
■core  who  would  attain  to  a  much  higher  standard  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
system.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  details,  but  I  conceive  that  the  project  could  be 
worked  by  Diocesan  inspectors  and  National-school  managers. 

Some  stimulus  should  be  offered  to  schoolmasters  based  upon  the  success  of  their 
pupils.  I  look  to  the  National  Society  to  organise  the  project,  as  its  fundamental 
object  is  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Let  it 
meet  the  taunt  that  that  Church  never  cared  for  education  except  as  the  handmaid  of 
religion,  by  applying  all  its  resources  to  the  education  of  the  heart,  now  that  the  State 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  educating  the  intellect  of  the  nation. 

While  I  rejoice  that  in  an  assembly  of  loyal  Churchmen  there  is  such  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  Voluntary  schools,.  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  milk-and-water  compromise  that  our  subscriptions  procured  under  the  Cowper- 
Temple  conscience  clause.  It  caused  religion  to  be  first  presented  to  the  infant  mind 
associated  with  schism,  and  thus  emphasised  our  religious  differences.  We  have  heard 
from  Canon  Gr^^iy  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  present  system,  as  far  as  they  may 
be  inferred  irom  the  statistics  of  crime.  Let  Churchmen  now  inaugurate  a  better 
system,  which,  with  the  subsidies  of  our  Church  Societies,  may  supply  sound  doctrine 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  Christian  life,  when  school  rates  shall  have  exhausted  the 
munifioenoe  of  the  subscribers  to  our  Voluntary  sofiools.  If  Nonconformists  follow  the 
kid  so  much  the  better. 
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Ebv.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Eastrington,  East 

Yorkshire. 

I  HAVE  oome  from  a  Nonconformist  parifih  in  Yorkshire  to  learn  how  to  manage  % 
Sohool-Board  school,  and  I  shall  go  home  with  many  important  hints.  I  am 
extremely  thankful  for  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  hare 
addressed  ns  on  this  occasion.  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  advue  the  clergy  to  try 
and  get  on  the  School  Board,  and  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  In  our  Yorkshire  rural  parishes  we  find  the  financial  difficulty  a  ser  ions 
one.  The  North-Eastem  Bailway  goes  through  my  parish,  and  when  I  wrote  to  th  em 
for  a  subscription  to  help  to  keep  out  the  School  Board  I  could  not  get  a  single  six- 
pence.  There  was  supineness  elsewhere,  and  so  we  drifted  into  it.  Our  Dissenting 
friends  did  their  best  to  keep  me  out  in  the  cold,  but  our  friends  rallied  round  ns  and 
I  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  more  than  that  was  at  the  first  meeting  elec  ted 
churman,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  re-elected  chairman.  I  have  had  now 
four  years*  experience  of  the  working  of  a  Board  school,  and  I  must  entirely  repnd  iato 
Canon  Gregory's  idea  that  such  schools  foster  crime.  My  parish  la  more  orde  rly, 
and  there  is  less  drunkenness  and  less  crime  now  than  before  we  had  the  Bo  ard 
school.  Mr.  Birley  alluded  to  inspection.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a  oorresp  on- 
dence,  which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  a  regular  inspection  on  religious  subjects  in  our  sdio  ols, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  precursor  of  a  proper  Diocesan  inspection  in  every  Board 
school  in  the  cUstrict.  I  sent  in  my  card  last  night,  and  if  I  had  then  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  I  should  have  said — 

The  Eight  Ebv.  the  Pkesident. 

If  what  you  are  going  to  say  is  relevant  to  the  subject  before  11%  I  shall  be  glad 
to  listen  to  you,  but  we  are  now  considering  a  different  question. 

Eev.  Theophilus  Bennett. 

I  will  put  it  before  you,  and  let  your  Lordship  judge  as  to  its  relevancy.  I  was 
going  to  say  with  regard  to  Home  Reunion,  that  Distent  coit  a  great  deal  of  wunuy. 
Burial  Boards  cost  a  lot  of  money  as  well  as  School  Boards,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  this  were  fairly  put  before  our  Dissenting  brethren  by  such  a  committee  as 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Vivian.     If  that  is  irrelevant^  I  will  readily  withdraw  it. 

The  Eight  Eev.  the  Pbesident. 

No. 

Eev.  Theophilus  Bennett. 

There  is  one  point  which,  in  considering  the  action  of  Board  schools,  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  We  at  all  events  have  our  Sunday-schools,  where  we  have  free  scope 
to  teach  religion  without  any' interference,  although  we  must  never  forget  that  we  can 
do  nothing  without  Divine  grace.  And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  Canon 
Gregory  that,  on  my  return  home,  I  should  neither  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  go  into 
our  Board  school  and  speak  about  Divine  grace. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Heald,  Member  of  the  London  School  Board. 

As  a  member  of  one  of  these  much  vilified  School  Boards,  I  am  here  to-day  to  say  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  near  and  dear  to  my  heart  I  have  been  astonished  to  h«sr 
such  a  thing  as  giving  up  our  Voluntary  schools  even  mentioned.  I  thought  th«r 
maintenance  was  a  matter  of  course.     For  my  part  I  would  nail  to  the  mast  the  motto* 
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**  No  surrender/'  in  capital  letten.    This  is  a  praetioal  question  which  most  come 
home  to  eveiy  one — If  our  Ohuroh  achools  are  given  np,  where  will  be  the  Churchmen  ot 
the  next  generation  f    With  regard  to  religious  teaching  in  our  schools,  ereiy  man 
may  do  something.    Why  should  the  whole  burden  fall  on  the  parochial  cleigy  t    Why 
cannot  some  of  the  more  educated  laity  go  into  these  schools  day  by  day  and  show 
■ympathy  with  the  teacher  ?    What  is  lacking  in  Board  schools  is  the  manifestation  of 
outside  sympathy  with  the  teachers.    I  do  not  fear  at  all  any  want  of  teachers  in  our 
Volnnttty  schools;  but  I  do  fear  a  scarcity  of  men  of  the  right  stamp  in  the  Board 
sdioola,  notwithstanding  the  large  salaries  which  are  giren,  and  for  which  the  rate- 
payers* pockets  haye  to  suffer.    There  are  many  ways  in  which  educated  laymen  may 
take  an  interest  in  the  religious  instruction  in  our  Voluntary  schools.    Not  only  may 
they  yisit  the  schools,  but  they  may  bestow  a  little  time  and  pains  upon  the  pupil- 
teachers.    For  some  time  a  number  of  pupil-teachers  came  to  me  every'Saturday 
morning  for  religious  instruction,  with  the  very  best  results.     "Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way ; "  and  I  would  strongly  urge  my  brother  Churchmen  not  to  allow  the 
whole  bnrden  of  Church  work  to  be  borne  by  the  clergy  alone.     Another  thing  to  he- 
looked  to  is  increased  support  to  our  Training  Colleges,  about  which  I  was  sony  Canon 
Smith  said  so  little.    The  subject  of  having  special  Training  Colleges  has  been  mooted 
at  more  than  one  School  Board.    We  must  not  permit  this  idea  to  gain  ground.    Our 
people  only  want  to  have  the  matter  fairly  brought  before  them  to  ensure  thdr  support 
of  the  eusting  colleges  ;  they  do  not  want  godless  Training  Colleges.    With  regard  to 
the  nudntenanoe  of  religious  teaching  in  Board  schools,  I  would  urge  the  ratepayers 
to  take  care  that  proper  men  are  sent  to  represent  them  on  the  various  School  Boards.. 
I  fear  the  apathy  of  Churchmen  much  more  than  the  power  of  our  opponents.     Send 
the  veiy  best  men  yon  can  find,  who  will  take  care  that  the  religious  teaching  is  of  the 
right  kind.    I  urge  this  with  the  greater  foroe,  because  I  know  that  there  are  managers^ 
who  wish  to  drive  God*s  Word  and  God*s  truth  out  of  our  schools. 


Ekv.  H.  a.  Jeffreys,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Vicar 

of  Hawkhnrst,  Kent. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  thought  of  addressing  the  Congress,  as  the  subject  has  been  so- 
thoroughly  exhausted,  were  it  not  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  seem  to  have 
been  omitted.  We  have  heard  that  Board  schools  can  enforce  religious  instruction 
— but  they  need  not  \  Again,  the  Congress  should  know  exactly  what  kind  of  religious 
instruction  Board  schoolg  can  enforce. 

A  young  man  who  was  some  time  in  one  of  my  own  schools,  and  who  obtained  excel- 
lent reports  from  both  the  Government  and  Diocesan  Inspectors,  left  me  to  go  to  a  Lon  - 
don  Board  sohooL  He  was  a  very  good  young  man,  and  I  was  sure  that  he  would  do* 
all  he  could  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion.  After  he  had  been  at  a  Board  school  some 
time^  I  asked  him  how  he  had  got  on  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching.  He  said,  '*  We 
are  obliged  to  give  a  £air  amount  of  religious  instruction,  as,  if  we  did  not,  the  Govern* 
ment  Inspector  would  report  our  teaching  as  unintelligent,*'  and  that»  in  fact,  he  gave 
much  the  same  religious  instruction  as  he  gave  when  with  me^  but  that  he  was  not  able 
to  apply  it  personally  to  any  child.  Board-school  teachers  can  give  religious  instruction, 
bat  they  cannot  apply  it.  That  renders  all  teaching  of  the  Sacraments  practically 
impossible^  and  therein  the  instruction  in  the  Voluntary  schools,  which  is  of  exactly 
an  opposite  kind,  is  so  much  more  valuable.  One  speaker  has  referred  to  the  diffi- 
cult of  raising  funds  for  Voluntary  schools  when  school  rates  are  paid.  It  has  often 
SQiprised  me  to  hear  of  objections  to  pay  ;£i  or  £2  to  Voluntary  schools  because  of  a 
6d.  school  rate  being  paid,  when  the  same  persons  would  never  make  such  an  objection 
to  subscribing;^!,  or  £2^  or£^  to  a  clothing  club,  dispensary,  or  coal  club,  though  they 
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might  be  paying  even  a  4B.  poor  rate.  I  cannot  believe  that  Englishnien,  believing  in 
the  religious  as  well  as  social  advantages  of  Voluntazy  schools,  would  find  any  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  up^  Tliere  is  a  great  difference  between  oveigrown  towns,  whers 
Board  schools  are  almost  unavoidable,  and  country  parishes.  In  more  than  one  small 
parish  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  Board  schools  have  been  given  up,  simply  because, 
besides  their  ezpensiveness,  there  was  nobody  to  look  after  the  master.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  management  of  Voluntary  schools  requires  a  great  deal  of  self-denial 
in  the  clergyman.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  up  early  in  order  to  be  down  at  tbe 
schools  by  9. 10  in  the  morning.  Then  there  is  a  great  demand  on  his  time  in  prepare 
ing  the  voluminous  returns  that  are  required,  and  which  last  year  were  very  mudi 
increased 

One  speaker  seemed  to  say  that  when  the  clergyman  had  not  the  gift  of  xmpartiiig 
knowledge  to  children,  he  should  leave  it  altogether  to  the  teacher.  This  I  would 
allow,  but  he  still  would  render  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  schools  by  his  pre- 
sence and  general  superintendence.  With  regard  to  the  periodical  examination  of  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  Board  schools  by  the  Diocesan  Inspector,  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  Diocesan  Inspector  would  be  obliged  to  test  the  religious  instruction  in  such 
a  negative  way  as  to  make  his  labours  almost  worse  than  useless.  The  best  course  is  to 
support  in  their  fullest  efficiency  those  excellent  institutions  for  training  masters  and 
mistresses.  It  is  by  good  masters  and  mistresses  that  the  work  is  to  be  done.  If  we 
were  to  lose  our  Voluntary  schools,  the  valuable  social  influence  of  thoee  who  give 
their  money  or  their  time  in  behalf  of  children  who  are  in  a  less  advantageous  position 
in  life  than  themselves  would  also  be  lost.  What  is  done  from  love  is  far  more  influen- 
tial, I  believe,  than  what  is  done  by  a  rate.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  of  the 
increase  of  crime  since  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  it  must  be  remembered  there  bas 
been  an  enormous  increase  of  the  population  during  the  present  decade. 


Venerable  J.  Griffiths,  Archdeacon  and  Canon 

Residentiary  of  Llandaff. 

In  asking  your  attention  to  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, I  would  remind  you  that  it  has  been  wisely  said  that  we  are  here  to  consider,  not 
merely  what  may  be  theoretically  sound  and  desirable,  but  what  is  practioabl&  Tbe 
subject  that  is  under  discussion  is  '*  the  maintenance  of  Voluntary  schools,  and  tbe 
beet  means  of  promoting  religious  education  in  them  and  in  Board  schools."  I  sball 
not  touch  upon  Board  schools — I  have  no  experience  of  them — ^in  my  parish  there  is 
no  School  Board  ;  but  what  I  say  will  have  reference  to  Voluntary  schools,  and  par- 
ticularly Voluntary  schools  in  the  Prindpality.  The  parents  of  the  children  in  these 
schools  represent  the  religions  views  of  a  large  number  of  Christian  communities.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact  in  conducting  religious  education 
in  our  Voluntary  schools.  It  should  influence  us  in  our  work,  and  induce  us  not  to 
exceed  what  the  maintenance  of  our  own  principles,  and  our  regard  for  the  souls  of 
those  entrusted  to  us,  positively  reqtiire.  The  question  we  have  to  answer  is,  "How 
hx  can  we  go  in  these  mixed  schools  without  sacrificing  our  fidelity  to  the  Church  of 
England  ? " 

In  doing  this,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  we  might  use  for  our  text- book  thai 
portion  of  the  Catechism  which  embraces  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.  I  am  disposed  to  favour  this  opinion ;  indeed,  I  have  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  conducting  some  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  Frincipafitf» 
acted  on  this  plan.  I  believe  that  in  doing  this  I  have  followed  the  direction  of  the 
Church.  I  need  only  remind  yon  of  the  addresses  to  the  sponsorsin  our  Baptismal 
service. 
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In  the  first  address  the  spoDSor  is  told  that,  with  the  view  of  educating  the  child, 
he  should  take  him  to  ''hear  sennona,"  and  teach  him  "the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer* 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  yulgar  tongue."  These  are  the  instruments  he  is 
to  use  in  teaching  the  child  what  he  should  know  "for  his  soul's  health.*'  Hie 
Catechism,  we  know,  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  and  I  know  of  no  Ifkw  that  forbids 
these  parts  being  separately  taught,  and  taught  at  times  most  suitable  to  their 
character  and  contents. 

Bat  there  is  a  second  address.  In  this  the  sponsor  has  specific  instructions-^ 
instructions  referring  to  his  duty,  when  the  child,  who  previously  has  received  the 
lessons  of  his  elementary  training,  has  to  be  made  the  subject  of  more  advanced 
training.  He  is  to  "  be  further  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  " — the  first  refe- 
rence made  to  the  Catechism  ;  and  what  is  there  said  of  the  full  use  of  the  Catechism  I 
Is  it  not  that  it  "is  set  forth  for  that  purpose  "  ? — the  purpose  of  preparing  the  child  for 
Confirmation.  To  this  course  of  teaching  in  my  school  no  objection  has  been  raised. 
Hie  satisfaction  it  gave  was  evidenced  when  the  Education  Act  of  1870  came  into 
force.  My  parishioners  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  by  that  Act. 
Iliey  asked  for  the  establishment  of  no  School  Board.  They  wished  religious  edu- 
cation to  be  given  their  children,  and  they  were  contented  with  the  means  used  of 
oommunicatiog  it.  There  is  a  disposition  shown  by  the  people  to  confide  in  the  work 
of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  should  see  that  they  turn  such  to  good  account  by  tolerant 
and  judicious  dealing  with  them. 


Rkv.  R  Weston,  Parish  Church,  Tipton,  Staflfordshire. 

With  all  respect  to  Canon  Gregoiy,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  School  Boards  have  been 
the  cause  of  increased  crime.  I  dare  not  go  back  to  Tipton,  after  that  statement, 
without  saying  a  word  on  their  behal£  As  a  member  of  the  Tipton  Board,  I  feel  I 
must  utter  my  protest  against  any  such  statements.  The  fact  Lb,  we  have  religious 
instruction  in  these  schools.  They  are  opened  with  singing  and  prayer,  followed  by  a 
Scripture  lesson  ;  and  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  see  more  reverence  during  prayer, 
not  even  in  a  Cathedral  or  parish  church,  not  even  in  our  own  schools,  than  I  have 
seen  in  the  Board  schools  of  Tipton.  As  regards  the  maintenance  of  our  own  Church 
schools,  I  would  urge  that  we  should  gather  the  laity  around  us,  and  trust  them  more 
than  we  do  at  present.  We  shall  soon  find  they  will  be  the  first  to  cry  "  No  surrender.** 
I  can  speak  of  our  Church  schools  in  Tipton  without  the  slightest  fear,  as  /  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  having  been  curate- in-charge  only  about  three  years.  The 
schools  are  managed  by  a  lay  committee,  my  work  being  that  of  taking  the  chair  at 
the  meetings.  The  living  of  Tipton  has  been  for  years  under  sequestration,  but  still 
the  schools  have  never  been  neglected.  Some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  debt  of 
£6  on  them,  but  now  we  have  a  reserve  fund,  and  can  lay  our  hands  on  ;£'i5o  to 
meet  all  emeigencies.  This  is  the  work  of  the  laity.  We  have  about  £20  in  annual 
subscriptions,  and  get  about  £2/0  from  sermons,  while  the  profits  of  our  great  Easter 
tea  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This,  apart  from  what  we  earn,  is  nearly  all  we 
have  to  depend  on. 

As  regards  religious  instruction,  we  have  no  difficulty.  Though  some  two  hundred 
of  our  chddren  are  Dissenters,  not  one  has  ever  objected  to  our  teaching.  We  open  with 
the  General  Confession  and  Lord's  Prayer,  followed  by  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  and 
Creed,  concluding  with  the  Collect  and  other  prayers.  The  Catechism  is  taught  regu- 
larly, and  no  one  has  ever  told  us  not  to  teach  it  their  children.  Only  rally  the  laity 
around  you,  cry  "No  surrender,"  and  your  schools  cannot  be  destroyed. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  WEDNESDAY,  Zth  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  A.  W.  Thorold,  D.D.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  took  the  Chair  at  Ten  o'clock. 


PARISH  ORGANISATION  FOR 

A.  Rich  Town  Pabish,  C,  Compact  Country  Parish, 

B.  Poor  Town  Parish,  D,  Soattbrbd  Country  Parish. 

PAPERS. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Butler,  Hon.  Canon  of  Chris tchurch, 

Vicar  of  Wantage,  Berks. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  to  address  this  Conference  is  parochial  organi- 
sation, by  which  I  understand  those  methods  and  arrangements  which 
in  any  parish  are  most  likely  to  win  and  to  maintain  souls  in  faithfulness 
to  Clurist  and  His  Church. 

I  begin  by  asking  your  patience.  Such  a  subject  necessarily  requires 
an  enumeration  of  details  somewhat  dry  and  technical— rmore  practical 
and  businesslike,  and,  perhaps,  what  may  be  called  '*  shoppy,"  than 
rhetorical  and  poetical.  Next  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  new  nostrum  to 
recommend — no  patent  way  of,  as  it  is  called,  '*  working  a  parish."  The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  I  believe  in  the  rule,  '^  Stare  super  antiqnas 
vias  j  "  and  I  look  on  the  following-out  of  such  a  system  as  the  Prayer- 
Book  suggests,  in  its  unpretentiousness  and  simplicity,  as  of  infinitely 
more  value  in  the  great  battle  with  evil  than  some  of  the  more  showy 
efforts  of  the  present  day. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  meeting  will  bear  with  me  if  in  such  a  sub- 
ject as  parochial  organisation  I  follow  the  Church's  guidance— of  her  who 
begins  her  ministry  of  souls  by  placing  her  children  in  our  Lord's  arms, 
receiving  them  back  from  Him  accepted  and  blessed,  that  she  may  train 
them  for  Him ;  and  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  words  which  may  have 
been  said  before,  recur  briefly  to  the  great  matter  of  parochial  schools. 
Well-organised  schools  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  good  parochial 
work;  and,  therefore,  I  would  say  this  first  of  all,  that  no  cajolement,  no 
fair  promise  of  allowing  the  use  of  schools  at  certain  times  which  are  not 
school  times,  no  threatening — I  may  almost  say,  no  poverty — ahonld 
induce  the  pastor  to  suffer  his  schools  to  pass,— observe  I  do  not  say  from 
his  hands, — but  from  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  humanly  speaking,  the  battle  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  fought  in  the  schools.  The  enemy  knows  this  welL  If 
only  that  which  is  called  clerical  iuflaence  (which,  properly  translated, 
means  the  influence  of  the  Church  exerted  through  her  clergy)  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  school,  then,  practically,  the  victory  is  theirs. 
Fortunately  at  the  present  moment,  the  rating  difficulty  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  the  field  is  open  to  the  Church.     Most  important  is  it  that  we  should 
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take  advantage  of  the  breathing  time  thus  afforded,  and  in  every  parish 
80  place  our  schools  beyond  reproach,  as  far  as  secular  knowledge  is 
•concerned,  that  those  outside  of  us  may  have  no  legitimate  excuse  for 
interfering,  and  at  the  same  time  make  use  of  them  as  our  grand  opportu- 
nity for  teaching  our  children  definitely  and  dogmatically  the  great  prin- 
'ciples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  I  will  not  trespass  upon  ground  already 
occupied  by  entering  into  details  connected  with  primary  schools.  But 
permit  me  here  to  say,  as  not  alien  from  my  subject,  that  he  who  would 
make  bis  schools  an  integral  part  of  his  parochial  machinery,  must  himself 
not  merely  take  an  interest,  but  a  lively  part  in  their  working ;  that  he 
should  make  it  his  duty,  not  to  ask  questions  only  of  the  teachers,  but  to 
test  by  actual  investigation  that  the  Catechism — that  admirable  epitome 
of  Christian  doctrine — is  thoroughly  learnt  and  understood,  that  the 
children's  private  prayers  are  said,  that  Holy  Scripture  is  imparted,  not 
4i8  mere  dry  bones,  but  as  the  ''  lantern  to  the  feet  and  the  light  of  the 
path "  of  life ;  that  he  should  draw  round  himself,  and  not  leave  merely 
to  the  masters'  and  mistresses'  enforced  hours  of  instruction,  the  pupU 
teachers,  and  carefully  supervise  their  religious  teaching;  and  that  he 
should  establish  between  himself  and  the  head-teachers  of  the  schools  the 
relation  of  true  and  loving  friendship,  as  between  those  who  are  engaged 
in  one  great  common  work  for  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.  Finally,  the 
thought  underlying  all  teaching  of  whatever  kind  should  be  that  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  battle  of  life,  into  the  midst  of  which  soon  all  those 
young  souls  shall  be  cast — concentrating,  so  to  say,  his  efforts  on  Con- 
firmation, and  clenching  the  work  of  education  in  the  First  Communion. 

This  seems  to  be  the  simple  and  natural  course — call  it,  if  you  will, 
oi^nisation — which  the  Church  provides  :  Baptism,  Instruction,  Con- 
firmation, Communion, — the  Christian  soul  matured,  and  accepting  its 
responsibilities,  and,  by  the  continual  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  living 
henceforth  to  God.  Tet  it  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied  that  beautiful  and 
.admirable  as  is  this  ideal — and  would  that  we  needed  nothing  more — 
we  cannot  safely  leave  the  matter  here.  So  long  as  the  world  has  its  as- 
sociations for  evil — its  beershops  and  its  ginshops,  its  endless  appeals  to 
the  lower  and  animal  instincts — the  Church  must  not  stiffly  reject  any 
method  which,  without  compromising  her  principles,  will  help  her  children, 
whether  young  or  old,  to  hold  their  own.  Many  such  are  now  at  work. 
Let  me  mention  one  which,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  believe 
will  be  found  in  practice  to  succeed.  I  mean  an  association — guild,  if  the 
name  be  approved — with  simple  rules,  resting  on  united  prayer,  aiming, 
not  like  some  societies  to  inculcate  one  single  virtue,  but  all  that  make  up 
a  Christian  life,  under  the  charge  of  some  loving  and  wise  heart ;  ready  to 
enroll  in  its  ranks  those  who  have  been  confirmed  and  have  made  tiieir 
first  communion,  and  affording  to  them  the  help  and  comfort  and  protec- 
tion which  is  ever  found  in  numbers  united  for  a  common  end. 

Let  us,  however,  in  such  an  institution  never  fall  into  the  snare  of  set- 
ling  quantity  before  quality.  A  few  earnest  souls,  banded  together,  true 
to  one  another  and  the  great  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  will  do  far 
more  to  leaven  a  parish  with  good,  than  a  mass  of  hangers-on  courted  or 
persuaded  to  join,  without  any  real  zeal  or  love. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  night-schools  %  First  of  all  this — that  they  are 
grievous  absorbents  of  the  precious  winter  evenings,  when  for  the  most 
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part  the  hard- worked  parish  priest  fiads  his  hours  for  study  or  for  r»t 
Tet  without  his  presence  it  is  hard  to  carry  them  on.  But  even  when  he  is 
present,  how  few  night-schools  are  more  than  a  mere  grind  of  reading  and 
writing  !  In  how  few  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  any  really  religious  work  I 
I  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  a  keen  sense  of  this  that  in  many  places  the 
night-school,  once  heartily  and  hopefully  undertaken,  has  died  away. 

I  hesitate  to  speak,  after  all  that  has  been  already  said,  of  Sunday-schools, 
and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  in  a  paper  on  parochial  organisation  they  can 
rightly  be  omitted.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  some  confusion  of 
thought  regarding  them.  I  say  it  with  much  humility ;  but  I  must  own 
that  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  hardly  realised  the  great  change  which 
has  come  over  the  country  since  Sunday-schools  were  first  created,  or 
adapted  our  schools  to  meet  it.  Sunday-schools,  it  must  be  remembered, 
take  their  origin  from  days  when  skilled  teaching  was  unknown.  Eveiy 
kind  of  agency  was  of  necessity  pressed  into  the  service.  It  was  a  noble 
effort  to  do  the  best  that  under  the  circumstances  could  be  done. 

I  am  far  from  even  implying  that  such  schools  have  not  their  purpose 
even  now.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  Board  schools  makes  them 
in  many  places  an  absolute  necessity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  thankfulness  that  our  children  should  be  gathered  together  on  the 
Lord's  day  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  possibly 
even  more  important  that,  under  the  name  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  a 
large  mass  of  old  and  young  of  all  classes  of  society  should  be  enlisted  in 
the  Church's  work.  In  one  large  Buckinghamshire  town,  as  I  was  lately 
informed,  there  are  employed  of  these  no  less  than  eighty.  But  do  not  let 
us  imagine  that  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  these  can  really  teach. 
Teaching  is  a  craft,  and  needs,  like  other  crafts,  training  and  apprenticeshipi 
And  I  venture  to  think  that  we  must  recognise  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  rather  heart-work  than  head-work — rather  the  exercise  of 
a  kindly,  friendly  intercourse  than  complete  and  solid  instruction.  Much, 
therefore,  do  I  deprecate  the  not  uncommon  custom  of  mingling  in  Sunday- 
schools  the  day  scholars  with  those  who  attend  school  only  on  Sundays — 
that  is,  those  whose  discipline  should  be  strict  and  firm  with  those  who 
neither  need  nor  will  endure  such  handling,  while  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses— the  regularly-trained  teachers — either  stand  altogether  aside,  or 
are  placed  under  the  command  of  a  well-meaning  but  probably  unskilled 
Sunday-school  superintendent. 

Let  me  on  this  subject  read  a  passage  from  a  letter  lately  written  by  an 
earnest  and  capable  master.  ^'  I  fall  in  with  my  work  in  the  day-school 
very  well,  and  as  yet  I  have  had  no  difficulties  to  overcome.  My  great 
grievance,  however,  is  the  Sunday-school  at  which  a  host  of  tea 
teachers  attend,  five  of  whom  are  good  ladies  from  the  village.  It  is  hard 
to  see  those  who  know  nothing  of  teaching  take  the  authority  out  of  one's 
hands,  and  undo  in  a  hour  or  two  a  whole  week's  work.  The  kindhearted 
ladies  are  inclined  only  to  smile  at  the  dear  little  bairns  when  they  are  at 
all  refractory  or  engage  in  some  paltry  little  squabble  ;  and  Johnny  dear 
is  told  that  his  lady  teacher  will  be  so  very  very  angry,  if  he  persists  in 
getting  over  the  desks,  or  speaks  impertinently  to  his  kind  instructor.  '  I 
am  deposed  from  the  position  of  head-master  for  the  first  day  of  every 
week."  Clearly  I  think  that  on  every  ground  of  common  seii^e  the  day 
scholars  and  the  Sunday  scholars  should  be  kept  separate  from  oue 
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another.  The  daj-school  should  be  carried  on — mutatis  mutandis — 
as  on  week-days,  under  its  natural  teachers;  whiJe  the  Sunday- 
schooly  under  its  voluntary  teachers,  consisting  of  children  who  only 
attend  on  Sundays,  should  be  held  in  a  separate  room,  or,  better  still,  as 
so  many  separate  classes  in  private  houses. 

One  more  word,  and,  as  I  think,  a  very  important  one,  before  I  quit  the 
subject  of  schools.  The  organisation  of  a  parish  should  touch,  not  one 
class  only,  but,  when  it  is  possible,  all.  And  there  is  no  better  field  of 
work,  none  more  certain  if  well  managed  of  giving  satisfactory  results, 
than  what  is  called  ''a  high  school  for  girls."  By  this  is  at  present 
understood  a  school  for  girls  on  the  principle  of  our  ancient  public 
schools  for  boys,  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  fees,  where  the 
highest  approved  education  is  given  to  girls.  There  is,  I  believe,  here  at 
the  present  time  a  great  opportunity  for  the  Church.  In  every  town  of 
3000  or  even  2000  inhabitants,  such  schools  might,  and  should  at  once, 
be  instituted.  Well  managed,  they  will  pay  their  own  expenses.  All  that 
is  needed  for  them  is  a  couple  of  really  well-educated  ladies,  and  the 
opportunity  of  special  instruction  in  the  more  important  subjects.  Let 
such  a  school  pass  a  few  pupils  through  the  University  examination,  and 
it  will  very  soon  be  full.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  influence  for  good  which  through  such  schools  as  these 
may  be  exerted  by  the  Church.  Boys'  schools  of  the  higher  grades  are 
already  so  numerous,  and  are,  moreover,  so  costly,  that  except  in  rare 
cases,  they  stand  outside  of  regular  parochial  machinery. 

As  a  simple  and  natural  method  of  upholding  our  people  and  pre- 
serving in  them  that  first  love  which  too  often  and  too  quickly  waxes 
cold,  let  me  here  make  mention  of  communicant  classes,  that  is,  of 
classes  called  together  and  regularly  prepared  for  Holy  Communion. 
For  real  direct  religious  work  nothing  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
more  profitable  than  these.  Such  classes  seem  exactly  adapted  to  the 
natural  order  of  the  Church.  The  pastor  takes  the  opportunity  of  the 
common  and  traditional  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  each  month,  and  prepares  the  people  to  receive  it.  In  this,  I 
think,  lies  their  advantage  over  the  ordinary  Bible  classes,  that  they  work 
towards  a  definite  and  immediate  aim.  They  involve,  however,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  intense  and  unremitting  labour,  especially  when,  as  in  towns, 
large  numbers  may  attend  them.  He  who  would  maintain  them  must 
never  set  them  aside  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  even  for  his  own  business. 
He  should  gather  them  into  his  own  house,  not  the  unfriendly  school- 
room,  or  even  in  the  Church.'  They  must  be  carefully  arranged  and 
adapted  with  a  view  to  differences  of  age,  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  to 
those  nice  grades  of  social  position  which  exist  among  the  people.  Given 
these  conditions,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  such  classes  will 
nearly  cover  the  ground  whether  of  temperance  societies,  parochial 
guilds,  or  all  other  institutions  whose  purpose  is  to  establish  a  high 
Christian  standard  of  living,  and  to  keep  the  flock  in  constant  and  hearty 
fellowship  with  the  pastor  and  with  the  Church. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  considered  beside  my  subject  if  I  go  on  to 
speak  of  those  Church  services  in  and  from  which,  as  I  believe,  all  paro- 
chial organisation  should  draw  their  inspiration  and  life.  I  believe  that 
there  is  in  our  Frayer-Book  a  very  mine  of  wealth  and  spiritual  nourish- 
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ment  such  as  few  imagiue  who  have  not  deeply  delyed  into  it.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  ''  organising"  might  be  spared 
if  we  were  contented  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  simple  rules  and  directions 
which  it  provides.  Take,  for  instance,  that  which  is  written  on  its  yery  title- 
page  :  '*  The  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  Daily  to  be  Said  and 
Used  throughout  the  Year."  I  will  not  attempt  to  say  what  might  never- 
theless be  said,  of  the  direct  religious  effect  upon  a  parish  if  this  plain  rule 
were  observed  ;  nor  will  I  stop  to  answer  the  objections  which  may  be  raised 
as  to  the  smaliness  of  the  congregation,  the  formality  of  daily  services,  and 
the  like.  Let  this,  however,  be  laid  down,  viz.,  that  the  service  said  daily 
in  the  Church  organises  the  organiser,  that  is,  the  clergyman  himself.  It 
keeps  him  to  hia  work ;  it  provides  for  his  flock  an  opportunity  of  finding 
him  at  his  post ;  it  spreads  over  his  work  that  character  of  dutifulness  to 
the  direction  of  the  Church,  the  lack  of  which  lies,  as  I  think,  at  the  root 
of  our  most  pressing  difficulties.  Then  why  should  there  not  be  in  all  places 
a  weekly  Commuuion,as  the  great  gathering  of  Church  workers  together,  '^> 
break  bread  on  the  Lord's  day  " — Sunday-school  teachers,  district  visitors, 
the  regular  day-school  staff,  collectors  for  missionary  work,  members  of  the 
choir,  receiving  at  the  pastor's  hands  the  Bread  of  Life,  becoming  in  the 
truest  sense  oTie — ''  one  bread,  one  body,  being  all  partakers  of  that  one 
Bread"— -one  with  each  other,  made  one  in  the  sacred  Body  of  Christ) 

I  speak  next  of  the  Church  choir.  This  should,  as  I  think,  form  every- 
where a  very  definite  and  integral  portion  of  parochial  machinery.  I  need 
not  occupy  time  by  dilating  on  its  various  uses.  But  let  it  be  observed 
that,  if  a  choir  is  to  lead  the  congregation  not  musically  only  but,  as  it 
ought,  religiously,  it  must  be  watched  over,  not  in  Church  only,  but  at  all 
times,  by  the  pastor  himself.  It  must  be  his  work  to  stir  the  members  in 
all  ways  to  recognise  the  solemnity  of  their  office,  and  to  realise  that,  as 
holiness  becometh  God's  house  for  ever,  so  they  who  are  in  some  truth 
its  living  voice  are  bound  to  a  holy  life.  Speaking  from  long  experience, 
I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  there  are  very  few  parishes  where,  with  proper 
care  and  thought,  a  number  of  young  people  may  not  be  brought  together, 
under  the  sweet  and  magical  influences  of  the  church  music,  to  do  great 
things  for  Qod. 

I  pass  on  to  what  are  called  parochial  institutions.  And  here  I  say, 
with  somewhat  bated  breath,  that  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
clergyman  to  over-organise  his  parish,  to  use  up  time  which  should  be  given 
to  direct  spiritual  service  in  a  fussy  beating-up  of  recruits  and  subscrip- 
tions, writing  reports,  and  rushing  from  meeting  to  meeting.  I  lately 
read  a  parochial  report  which  contains  no  less  than  fifty  different  clubi 
and  associations  in  a  parish  of  4000  people — gymnasium,  bookstalls,  hand- 
bells, drum  and  fife  band,  burial  guild,  cricket  club,  blankets,  I  know 
not  how  many  more,  all  forming  so  many  separate  affairs  ;  requiring  sepa- 
rate accounts,  separate  committees,  and  separate  days  of  meeting.  Surely 
this  is  to  '*  serve  tables  "  with  a  vengeance.  The  most  useful  and  harmless 
institutions  are,  as  I  think,  those  which  involve  the  least  amount  of  patron- 
ising or  dry-nursing  on  the  part  of  the  clergy ;  those  which  need  the  least 
amount  of  doles,  or,  in  other  words,  **  balances  due  to  the  treasurer  ; "  those 
which  tend  to  throw  people  on  their  own  efforts  and  their  own  reaouroeS) 
— which  inspire  self-reliance  and  self-esteem ;  penny  banks,  reading-roomSi 
where  the  members  have  something  to  pay,  and  can  be  brought  to  manage 
its  affairs  and  keep  order  without  external  aid ;  building  societies,  where 
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men  are  encouraged  and  drawn  on  to  make  their  homes  their  own;  oppor- 
«timities  afforded  for  purchasing  annuities  when  old  age  arrives,  or  laying 
vp  for  the  time  of  illness, — these  and  such  as  these  will,  in  my  judgment, 
ttend  most  to  make  a  parish  thrive. 

Here  let  me  insist  on  the  importance  of  regular  district  visiting.  In 
many  parishes,  doubtless,  with  much  advaVitage  a  large  staff  of  district 
visitors  is  employed.  Most  heartily  I  acknowledge  the  great  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice  with  which  many  of  these  do  their  work.  Nevertheless  I 
would  urge  my  brethren  on  no  account,  when  it  is  possible,  to  suffer 
this  most  important  branch  of  their  duties  to  fall  out  of  their  own  hands. 
No  machinery  or  organisation,  however  elaborate  and  perfect ;  no  meet- 
ings of  district  visitors  under  the  presidency  of  the  pastor  or  his  wife, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  supersede  his  own  regular  and  loving  visits  to  his 
flock.  The  size  of  some  parishes  may  make  such  visits  a  difficulty  or  an 
impossibility.  But  of  this  I  am  quite  sure  that,  when  it  may  be  done, 
«ven  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  pressed  on  his  supporters  the  famous  advice  of 
■**  Register,  register,  register,"  so  visit,  visit,  visit,  not  by  proxy,  but  in  per- 
son, face  to  £&ce  and  heart  to  heart,  should  be  the  parson's  rule.  When, 
.as  with  us,  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Muhomet,  let  Mahomet  solve  the 
difficalty  by  going  to  the  mountain. 

The  last  point  of  which  I  would  speak  is  missionary  associations. 
Thank  God  that,  especially  since  the  appointment  of  the  Day  of  Inter- 
cession, a  deep  interest  in  missionary  work,  daily  deepening,  has  grown  up 
in  the  Church.  There  is  really  nothing  easier  than  to  give  this  a  prac- 
tical and  most  useful  bearing.  A  body  of  collectors,  reaching  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  station  of  a  parish,  gathered  once  each  quarter  at  the 
clergyman's  house,  form  an  admirable  adjunct  to  the  parochial  staff.  They 
that  water  others  shall  themselves  be  watered ;  and  a  special  blessing  seems 
to  rest  on  parishes  where  this  work  is  taken  up  with  a  will.  Such  collectors 
•may  soon  be  taught  to  distribute,  either  orally  or  by  printed  publications, 
all  information  respecting  the  labours  and  requirements  of  the  Church's 
societies ;  and  thus,  while  making  the  services  of  a  deputation  to  plead 
their  cause  unnecessary,  the  ground  is  left  clear  for  what  cannot  fail  to  be 
far  more  interesting,  some  definite  field  of  missionary  labour,  addressed 
by  one  of  those  who  have  laboured  in  that  field  themselves. 

Gladly  would  I  say  more.  I  would  speak,  did  time  permit,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  trained  and  disciplined  women's  work,  of  cottage  hospitals,  of 
Lent  and  Advent  services,  of  regularly-kept  parochial  log-books,  of  parish 
magazines,  of  the  work  of  churchwardens,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church's  fabric.  But  I  dread  the  warning  bell.  I  will  therefore  conclude 
these  few  imperfect  hints  with  a  passage  from  the  Life,  just  published,  of 
the  noble  Bishop  Selwyn,  among  whose  many  gifts  none  was  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  power  of  organisation,  whether  among  the  wild  races 
with  whom  his  name  will  ever  be  associated,  or  those  in  his  native  land. 
Thus  he  writes  to  his  son  just  ordained  to  a  country  parish  of  near  1500 
inhabitants : — "  In  a  parish  of  moderate  size  the  work  may  be  thoroughly 
•done.  Every  parishioner  regularly  visited,  whether  in  sickness  or  in 
health ;  every  birth  of  a  child  followed  up  by  a  visit  to  the  parents  to 
Arrange  the  time  of  baptism  and  the  choice  of  sponsors ;  every  projected 
marriage  a  reason  for  special  interest  in  the  young  people ;  confirmation 
classes,  not  called  together  hurry-skurry  when  the  Bishop's  notice  comes, 
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but  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  new  class  begun  as  soou  as  tbe 
last  has  been  confirmed ;  the  schools  not  merely  visited,  but  actually 
taught ;  truant  children  hunted  up ;  absentees  from  church,  young  and 
old,  mildly  admonished ;  frequent  catechising,  not  questions  at  random, 
but  upon  a  train  of  thought  prepared  before,  and  to  one  definite  point. 
Then  there  will  be  a  system  of  parochial  charities,  all  of  which  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  access  which  they  give  to  a  clergyman  to  the  hearths,  if 
not  the  hearts,  of  his  parishioners.  These  manifold  works  will  leave  little 
spare  time,  morning,  noon,  or  night,  and  however  true  it  may  be  that 
'  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,'  I  hope  that  you  will  give  your 
parishioners  '  the  whole  loaf.' " 


Rev.  W.  Cadman,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Rector 

of  Marylebone,  London. 

If  I  were  to  speak  upon  the^  details  of  parochial  organisation,  there 
iH  hardly  a  word  in  the  last  address  which  I  should  wish  to  alter.  In 
the  main  it  has  my  thorough  assent.  But  I  should  like  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  subject  on  which  I  undertook  to  read  a  paper, 
is  not  so  much  parochial^organisation  as  supplementary  suggestions  in 
connection  with  it 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  machineiy 
and  work  which,  happily,  are  now  so  well  known.  On  these  I  have  had 
opportunities  in  former  Congresses  of  giving  my  humble  testimony.  But 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  life  and 
efficiency  which  ought  to  be  connected  with  our  outward  machinery. 

I  trust  I  approach  the  subject  with  devout  thankfulness  for  the  good 
hand  of  our  God  upon  us,  as  a  Church,  in  time  past  It  is  now  felt  that 
a  clergyman's  duty  is  not  done  while  any  place  is  left  in  his  parish  either 
for  error  in  religion  or  for  viciousness  in  life.  Whatever  his  pariah, 
great  or  small,  by  some  means  or  other  the  flock  of  the  Lord's  pasture 
must  be  fed,  the  lost  sought  for,  that  which  was  driven  away  brought 
back,  the  broken  in  heart  bound  up,  the  sick  strengthened. 

The  time  has  passed,  thank  God,  when  all  this  could  be  thought  to  he 
sufficiently  done  by  opening  the  church  for  Sunday  services,  and  by  such 
occasional  offices  as  were  called  for.  Thank  God  the  time  has  also  passed 
when  a  clergyman  who  sought  to  win  souls  to  Christ  by  unwonted  ser- 
vices, and  faithful  preaching  in  cottages  and  schoolrooms  and  by  the  way- 
side, was  complained  of  for  bringing  Dissenters  to  church,  and  stigmatised 
as  a  Low  Churchman,  or  No  Churchman ;  and  stranger  still  when  one, 
starting  forth  on  his  hoped-for  ministry  with  a  desire  to  be  a  good  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  with  no  extravagant  notions  or  zeal,  would  be  thus 
cautioned  by  the  Bishop  who  ordained  him :  "  Take  care,  young  man, 
that  you  are  not  too  enthusiastic  in  the  discharge  of  your  ecclesiastical 
duties."  Activity  and  earnestness  and  evangelical  zeal  are  not  now 
suspected  and  distrusted,  but  imitated  and  encouraged. 

I.  What  we  want  now,  then,  is  the  Spirit  of  life  in  the  wheels  of  our 
machinery ;  and  this  manifested,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  fitting  supply  of 
living  agents — by  which  expression  I  mean  men  alive  to  God,  quickened 
to  spiritual  life  and  liveliness  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so 
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inwardly  moved,  as  well  as  outwardly  called,  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
I  put  tliis  in  the  first  place  for  two  or  three  reasons,  and 

First,  because  it  is  the  Divinely-ordained  requisite  in  the  mystery  of 
human  instrumentality,  as  connected  with  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 
The  Lord  sent  His  disciples  before  Him  into  every  city  and  place  whither 
He  Himself  would  come.  When  a  great  mission  was  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  extension  of  the  early  Church,  the  first  step  was  to  separate 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  to  which  the  Uoly  Ghost  called  them. 
Our  blessed  Lord's  Ascension  ensures  to  His  Church  the  gift  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  And  when  we  see  the  harvest  plenteous,  and  would  fain 
gather  in  souls  to  Him,  it  is  His  command  that  we  should  pray  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers. 

This  is  the  second  reason  why  I  wish  to  press  this  point.  A  livingi 
active,  useful  ministry  is  our  Ascended  Lord's  gift  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
— the  earnest,  persevering  prayers — of  the  living  members  of  His  Church. 
We  cannot  expect  the  blessing,  unless  we  ask  for  it.  It  is  His  command 
that  we  should  ask.  It  is  His  promise  to  give  pastors  according  to  His 
own  heart  It  is  our  privilege  to  know  that  He  both  inspires  and 
answers  the  prayer  for  this  His  gift.  Days  of  Intercession  set  apart  to 
ask  for  missionary  labourers,  prove  it.  The  special  prayers  recommended 
by  the  Church  for  the  four  Ember  seasons  of  the  year,  fasten  upon  us 
the  responsibility  of  asking.  If  these  be  neglected,  can  we  wonder  if  in 
our  case  the  words  should  apply,  *'  Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not'' ) 

I  press  this  duty  of  prayer,  thirdly,  because  the  Lord  alone  can  raise 
up  and  send  forth  true  and  successful  preachers  of  the  everlasting  gospel ; 
and  these  are  the  men  we  want  for  efficient  parish  work  in  preaching,  cate- 
chising, -visiting,  and  organising  in  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day.  Spiri- 
tual work  must  be  done  by  spiritual  men.  Men  yiust  be  converted  them- 
selves, spiritually  mmded  themselves,  walking  much  in  fellowship  with 
Jesus  themselves,  conscious  of  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  upon 
themselves,  before  they  can  testify  of  these  blessings  to  others.  And 
without  some  experience  of  them  in  a  parish,  what  real  moral  or  spiri- 
tual improvement,  after  all,  can  go  on  9  '*As  well,''  said  one,  '^  attempt  to 
bind  the  tigers  of  the  East  with  a  cobweb,  or  stop  Niagara  with  a  straw, 
as  change  the  nature  of  man  without  the  Holy  Spirit" 

U.  A  word  now  as  to  a  possible  incipient  difficulty  of  a  spiritually- 
minded  clergyman,  anxious  about  his  parish  work.  A  living  Bishop 
wisely  says,  '*  Were  I  asked  to  advise  a  clergyman  about  to  be  appointed 
to  a  laborious  and  may -be  neglected  parish  what  he  should  do  first,  even 
to  the  neglect  of  other  things,  my  counsel  would  be  unhesitatingly  and 
emphatically  this — '  Find  out  your  godly  people ;  visit  them,  stir  them  up, 
spiritually  teach  them,  gather  them  for  prayer,  win  for  yourself  their  per- 
sonal firiendship,  do  your  best  to  bring  them  into  a  closer  and  more 
intimate  relationship  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  then  when  they  have  got 
their  hearts  warmed  towards  Him  they  will  be  in  more  vital  sympathy 
with  His  purpose  and  feeling  towards  the  souls  He  died  for.' "  No 
better  advice  could  be  given.  Adopting  it,  one  door  after  another  would 
open,  one  instrumentality  after  another  be  called  into  exercise ;  ere  long 
the  parish  would  be  well  worked,  and  though  not  conscious  of  it  him- 
self, others  would  take  notice  that  the  clergyman  was  doing  the  work  of 
an  evangelist,  and  making  full  proof  of  his  ministry. 
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III.  I  have  a  thought  to  express  with  reference  to  the  Services  of  the- 
Church  connected  with  parochial  organisation.  The  same  hard  and  fast- 
rule  will  not  apply  to  all  the  parishes  with  which  we  have  to  do.  Bat 
when  no  reasonable  hindrance  exists,  I  am  unable  to  understand  what 
reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  against  daily  prayer-meetings  in  the 
church ;  in  other  words,  the  diligent  use  of  services  duly  appointed,, 
whether  for  daily  prayer  or  frequent  Communion.  Every  parishioner 
has  a  right  to  be  ministered  to,  as  far  as  strength  and  circumstances 
permit.  There  must  be  numbers  in  a  large  population,  either  absent  from 
their  own  home,  or  to  whom  family  worship  is  impossible,  to  whom  an- 
open  church,  with  its  daily  opportunities  for  prayer  and  reading  the 
Word  of  God,  must  be  a  great  boout  Let  not  those  who  need  them  not, 
refuse  them  to  those  who  do.  So  far  from  such  services  interfering  with 
other  duties  of  a  clergyman,  I  must  testify  that  I  have  found  that  they 
rather  facilitate  them. 

On  one  particular  connected  with  public  ministrations  generallj,. 
I  would  lay  special  stress.  Much  has  been  said  about  hearty  services ; 
but  I  do  not  call  that  a  hearty  service  in  which  the  minister  hurries 
so  quickly,  especially  through  such  portions  as  the  Confession  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  devout  worshipper  to 
accompany  or  follow  him.  Noise  in  singing  is  not  music ;  and  noise 
in  the  service  is  not  heartiness.  Let  there  be  heartiness,  but  let  it  be  in 
connection  with  the  solemnity  of  worship  and  the  reverence  of  devotion. 
Ezra,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  example  which  all  who  officiate  would  do  well  to 
follow.  '*  He  read  distinctly ;  he  gave  the  sense  ;  he  caused  the  people  ta 
understand  the  reading."  If  it  be  impossible,  on  account  of  indistinctness 
or  rapidity  of  voice  or  utterance,  to  know  what  is  said,  St.  Paul's  words 
with  reference  to  an  unknown  tongue  will  apply :  "  If  I  know  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  voice,  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he 
that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me.** 

lY.  On  another  matter  of  organisation,  let  me  say  that  I  can  imagine 
no  well-ordered  parish,  great  or  small,  where  some  effort  will  not  be  made 
to  promote  missionary  work  at  home,  or  abroad,  or  both.  Parochial  organi- 
sation without  a  missionary  association  is  certainly  incomplete.  It  is  sad 
to  think  how  many  parishes  there  are  in  this  maimed  condition.  And  yet 
the  Saviour's  promise  of  His  continued  presence  is  connected  with  obedi- 
ence to  His  ndssionary  command.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  He  has 
much  people  in  this  city,  or  in  that  village,  who  need  only  to  have  their 
attention  called  to  their  Saviour's  wish  that  they  may  respond  to  it 
Missionary  effort,  like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed  ;  it  blesses  those  for  whom  it 
is  made,  and  it  blesses  those  who  make  it. 

V.  Yet,  again,  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  efficiency  in  parochial 
management  cannot  be  separated  from  clerical  consistency.  A  clergyman 
should  be  a  clergyman  always  and  everywhere,  in  private  converse  and  in 
social  enjoyment,  as  well  as  in  public  ministration.  He  may  not  forget 
that  he  is  to  be  to  his  people  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  and  though 
he  may  not  always  preach,  nor  always  talk  theology,  the  savour  of  his 
holy  office  should  never  be  lost,  but  rather  a  continual  readiness  be  mani- 
fested to  seize  every  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season.  No  occa- 
sion should  ever  be  given  for  the  remark  of  the  parishioner,. ''  Who  would 
ever  take  our  parson  for  a  clergyman  t  "  or  for  the  perplexed  question  of  a 
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railway  porter,  ''  How  is  it  that  a  clergymaa  never  speaks  to  me  about  his 
Master  ?  " 

YI.  It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that,  in  mj  view,  the  respon- 
sibility in  most  cases  for  parochial  efficiency  rests  upon  the  clergyman. 
What  we  are,  our  people  will  be.  But  there  can  be  no  efficiency  if  the 
clergyman  be  left  alone  in  his  worL  His  wisdom  is  not  to  attempt  to 
do  everything  himself.  Secular  matters,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  left  to  the 
buty,  I  will  add,  if  they  will  undertake  them.  But  in  other  matters,  too, 
there  are  many  particulars  in  which  he  may  work  through  and  by 
«>thers,  himself  suggesting,  counselling,  superintending,  leading.  In  brief, 
I  would  say,  "  Give  to  every  communicant  something  to  do."  The  same 
central  motive  power  may  set  innumerable  agencies  to  work,  if  they  are 
only  rightly  arranged  and  connected.  Bishop  Caldwell  mentions,  as  one 
most  influential  cause  of  the  large  accessions  from  heathenism  in  Tinnevelly, 
the  systematic  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  organise  bands  of  volunteer 
evangelists,  male  and  female,  in  every  district.  Similar  organisations  have 
been  found  useful  at  home,  but  they  need  careful  and  constant  super- 
intendence. As  the  result  of  experience,  I  would  say.  Be  not  afraid  of 
employing  them ;  control  them,  but  employ  them,  and  trust  them.  Con- 
tinual prayer  for  them,  and  with  them,  will  overcome  many  difficulties, 
even  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 

YII.  One  or  two  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  alienations  and  divi- 
sions that  hinder  and  hamper  parochial  work.  I  do  not  ignore  them,  I 
deeply  deplore  them ;  but,  practically,  our  wisdom  is  to  notice  them  as 
little  as  possibla  Within  the  lines  of  our  own  Church — Catholic,  Re- 
formed, Protestant,  Evangelical ;  for,  call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  all  these — 
there  is  grace  enough  to  be  found,  and  work  enough  to  be  done.  I  prefer 
an  organisation  within  these  lines,  and  have  no  longing  for  practices  that 
savour  either  of  superstition  or  laxity.  Would  that  it  might  please  our 
God  to  pour  upon  us  all  a  spirit  of  earnest,  fervent,  persevering  prayer,  for 
these  larger  gifts  of  a  godly  and  spiritual  ministry.  Then  surely,  in  the 
anxious  desire  of  every  one  to  receive  as  well  as  to  ''  minister  the  doctrine 
and  sacraments  and  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and 
as  this  Church  and  Realm  hath  received  the  same,"  would  be  found 
tbe  remedy  for  many  of  our  evils.  Then  there  would  be  at  once  a  spirit 
among  us  that  would  admit  of  no  compromise  and  no  bitterness — a  spirit 
of  truth  and  of  charity.  Then  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  with- 
standing to  the  face  those  among  us  who  are  to  be  blamed,  and  no  back- 
wardness to  acknowledge  the  grace  of  God  in  others  though  they  follow 
not  us.  Then  there  would  be  an  absorbing  desire  amongst  ministers  and 
people  to  exalt  our  gracious  Lord  and  Saviour  in  all  the  excellences  of 
His  person,  and  work,  and  grace,  and  kingdom,  which  would  have  both  an 
attractive  and  uniting  power.  A  Saviour  lifted  up  would  draw  all  unto 
Him ;  and  when  drawn  those  who  love  Him  would  find,  in  His  presence, 
that  they  are  more  like  each  other,  in  unity  of  faith  and  feeling,  than 
would  previously  have  been  supposed  possible.  ''  The  branches  of  a  tree," 
says  one,  "  may  be  entangled  by  strong  winds  and  struggle  one  against 
another,  and  yet  none  of  them  be  broken  off  from  the  tree  itself."  So,  we 
must  remark,  whilst  the  strong  winds  of  temptation  are  upon  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  they  may  be  tossed  and  entangled,  but  not  being  broken 
off  from  the  root,  when  He  shall  say  to  the  winds,  '*  Peace,  be  still/'  every 
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f .'lithf al  servant,  we  believe,  will  possess  his  own  place,  and  flourish  before 
Him  in  peace  and  beauty  and  fruitfulness. 

I  have  thus  made  some  suggestions  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  parochial  organisation  whatever  the  character  of  the  parish  may 
be.  We  have  been  taught  to  urge  the  remarkable  plea  for  a  blessing  upon 
our  Bishops  and  Curates  and  all  Congregations  committed  to  their  charge, 
that  we  ask  it,  not  for  our  own  benefit  merely,  but  for  the  honour  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Let  this  be  more  practically  borne  in  mind ;  let  the  Chris- 
tian laity  more  earnestly  pray,  and  Christian  ministers  more  earnestly  work 
and  pray,  with  this  end  in  view,  and  then,  assuredly,  life  will  be  breathed 
into  every  department  of  parochial  machinery ;  and,  notwithstanding  divi- 
sions and  alienations,  our  good  old  Church  will  be  felt  to  be  a  power  in 
every  parish,  and  of  her  it  shall  be  written  that  this  and  that  man  was 
born  in  her,  and  the  Highest  Himself  shall  stablish  her. 


ADDRESSES. 

Venerable  R.  F.  L.  Blunt,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding, 

Vicar  of  Scarborough. 

TdE  division  of  the  Bubject  on  which  I  have  been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  this 
morning,  is  "  Parochial  Organisation  in  a  rich  Town  Parish."    Bat  before  venturing  to 
offdr  any  remarks  to  the  Congress  on  that  point,  I  should  like  to  express  my  heartfelt 
thankfulness  to  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  my  sincere  belief  that  it  augurs  well 
for  parish  organisation  throughout  the  Church  if  the  principles  which  have  been  so 
enthusiastically  received  by  this  assembly  should  be  put  in  practice.     Nothing  I  am 
going  to  say  is  inte  nded  to  supplant  what  has  been  so  well  said  already,  but  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  by  way  of  supplementing  it     The  rich  town  parishes  of 
this  country  are  certainly  not  numerous,  and  perhaps  most  of  us  think  it  would  be 
better  if  they  were  fewer  still.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  subdivision  of  parishes,  and  that  it  might  have  been  better  if  that  suIh 
division  had  stopped  at  an  earlier  period.     Without  going  into  a  confessedly  vexed 
question,  I  will  only  say  that  one  effect  of  this  over-subdivision  has  been  almost  to 
sweep  away  the  old  order  of  Senior  Curates — who  may  perhaps  be  called,  without  dis- 
respect, the  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  Church's  army — ^to  substitute  for  them  a 
class  of  impoverished  Incumbents,  whom  may  I  be  pardoned  for  designating  as  a  staff 
of  poor  subalterns ;  while  the  further  effect  has-been  often  to  make  one  parish  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  poor,  and  its  neighbour  almost  exclusively  of  rich  inbabitantc. 
This  is  good  neither  for  pastor  nor  for  people,  certainly  not  for  the  pastor  of  the  rich 
parish  (and  that  is  my  branch  of  the  subject),  because  the  best  lessons  we  can  leain  are 
taaght,  not  only  by  the  beds  of  sickness  and  suffering,  but  also  in  the  rooms  of  penury 
and  want ;  while  for  the  people  themselves  it  is  altogether  bad.     Such  isolation  brings 
with  it  the  certain  tendency  to  exdusiveness,  and  a  consequent  temptation  to  selfisbnesi. 
If  it  is  better,  from  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  that  various  classes  should  be 
brought  together,  it  is  still  more  desirable,  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  that  rich 
and  poor  should  live  near  one  another,  help  one  another  by  mutual  sympathy  and 
assistance,  and  meet  together  for  common  worship  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.    The  remarks  I  have  to  make  have  reference  to  rich  town  parishes, 
but  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  Gospel  is  the  same  for  all,  and  the  work  our  Master 
requires  the  same  for  all  parishes  alike.    It  is  probably  as  hard  in  these  days  as  it 
was  in  our  Lord's  days  for  the  rich  to  follow  Him.      It  was  harder  for  the  rich  yoong 
ruler  than  for  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonas,  but  still  the  rich  did  follow  Him. 
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The  house  in  which  He  was  welcomed  when  He  stayed  in  the  sonth  was  the  honse  of 
a  rich  family  of  Bethany.  When  he  entered  Jericho,  the  man  He  first  sought  was 
the  richest  publican  in  the  town.  There  were  two  rich  rulers  in  Jerusalem  who 
did  that  for  the  Lord's  sacred  body  no  one  else  could  haye  done;  and  Matthew, 
the  one  rich  member  of  the  Apostolic  band,  learned  to  surrender  and  consecrate  his 
wealth  to  the  Master  whom  he  followed.  These,  then,  are  amongst  the  encourage- 
ments for  those  who  have  to  work  in  a  rich  parish.  Now,  the  subject  before  us  natu- 
rail  y  divides  itself  under  two  heads — that  which  we  have  to  do  for  our  people  them- 
selvesy  and  that  which  we  haye  to  endeavour  to  help  them  to  do  for  others. 
First  as  to  that  which  we  have  to  do  for  the  people  themselves.  In  a  rich  parish 
persons  have  more  education,  more  leisure,  and  more  means  at  their  command.  We 
have  to  teach  them  that  all  these  are  to  be  consecrated  to  the  Master^s  service^  as 
well  what  they  keep  for  themselves  and  their  own  wants,  as  what  they  spend  on  others 
in  love  and  benevolence.  We  may  admit  that  to  do  this  is  difficult,  but  it  is  our  duty 
also  to  offer  them  in  our  parish  organisation  facilities  and  opportunities  for  this  dedi- 
cation of  talents,  and  time,  and  money.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  Congress 
with  a  great  number  of  details  of  parochial  work  for  a  rich  town  parish.  I  agree  with 
a  former  speaker  that  an  over-organised  parish  may  have  its  very  life  worked  out  of 
it.  Still  there  are  some  agencies  of  which  I  ought  to  speak,  if  my  remarks  are  to  be  at 
all  practical  and  useful  First,  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  itt  the  beginning  in  all 
things,  and  therefore  in  working  a  parish  we  ought  to  begin  with  the  children.  It  is 
a  blessed  thing  that  children,  I  will  not  say  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  power  in 
the  Church,  but  are  receiving  more  and  more  of  the  attention  of  the  Church  than  they 
did  in  former  times.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the  public  catechising  of  children  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  is  more  frequent.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these 
are  all  taught  sufficiently  at  home.  They  ought  to  be  catechised  as  well  as  the  children 
of  the  poor,  and  toith  the  children  of  the  poor.    The  subject  for  catechising,  which 

•  hould  not  be  limited  to  the  Catechism,  but  should  embrace  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  announced  on  the  previous  Sunday.  Parents 
and  teachers  should  be  requested  to  prepare  the  children,  and  then  to  attend  them- 

•  elvesy  so  that  they,  too,  may  profit  by  the  public  catechising.  Bible  classes  are 
becoming  more  and  more  common  for  children  of  the  upper  sections  of  society.  I 
invite  children  to  come  from  the  age  when  they  can  read  aloud  intelligently  to  the 
time  of  Confirmation.  In  that  way  the  clergyman  gets  to  know  them,  and  they 
get  to  know  him,  before  they  come  to  the  Confirmation  class.  The  shyness  of 
tiie  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  is  got  over,  and  they  meet  as  friends  instead 
of  as  strangers.  To  these  Bible  classes  also  parents  and  teachers  should  be 
invited,  although  they  should  be  requested  to  sit  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
I  wiU  not  say  anything  about  Confirmation  classes,  because  they  may  hardly  be  thought 
to  fiall  in  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  except  to  make  one  remark,  namely,  that  we 
should  more  frequently  invite,  not  merely  by  general  public  notice,  but  by  a  special  note 
addressed  to  them  severally,  the  members  of  former  Confirmation  classes  to  a  yearly 
service,  lecture^  or  devotional  meeting,  held  at  the  time  of  the  annual  Confirmation,  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  them  of  their  own  Confirmation,  and  of  uniting  with  them 
in  prayer  that  they  may  persevere  in  the  sacred  obligations  they  then  renewed.  But 
there  is  in  every  rich  parish  always  to  be  found  one  section  of  the  poorer  classes,  I 
mean  domMtic  servants ;  and  there  is  no  class  that  has  greater  claims  upon  us  than 
those  who  are  too  often  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society,  and,  as  I  know  by  long 
experience,  no  class  that  is  more  responsive  to  kindness.  No  parish  organisation  is 
complete  without  its  Servants'  Bible  Class  and  its  Girls*  Friendly  Society.  And  if 
they  will  not  come  to  us,  we  should  go  to  them.  I  know  the  cases  of  two  large  London 
West  End  parishes,  where  the  clerg3rman  goes  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  by  permission 
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of  the  master  and  mistraas,  upon  eveningB  when  they  are  out  at  atparty,  and  gathec* 
together  the  domestic  Bervants  in  the  aenrants'  hall  for  half  an  hoar,  and  reads  to  them 
Grod's  Word,  and  offers  prayer  with  them.  Might  not  this  be  done  more  frequently 
without  impertinent  intrusion,  and  without  improper  interference  with  their  dntiea  t 
Xiet  me  say  a  word  about  the  instruction  of  the  older  and  more  intelligent  members  of 
our  oongregation&  Without  going  into  the  wide  question  of  the  Church's  services,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  series  of  expository  lectures  or  sermons  ought  always  to  form 
one  feature  of  our  public  ministry.  The  consecutive  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  aooom- 
panied  by  careful  exposition,  will  be  found  not  merely  profitable  but  extremely  interest- 
ing. And  not  only  in  church,  but  also  in  some  large  parish  room,  public  readings  of 
the  Bible  with  exposition,  after  the  manner  of  those  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  may  be 
given  with  a  special  view  of  instructing  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  members  of 
our  congregations.  In  these  cases  they  should  be  invited  to  send  in  beforehand  questions, 
in  writing,  on  difficulties  they  have  met  with  in  the  passage  to  be  read.  In  knowing 
their  difficulties  and  trying  to  answer  them,  we  shall  find  much  profit  and  instruction  for 
ourselves.  Time  forbids  my  speaking  of  devotional  meetings.  I  have  for  some  years 
held  these  in  a  large  room  adjoining  one  of  my  churches,  and  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  they  may  be  most  useful  in  supplementing  the  regular  services  of  the  church,  and 
may  afford  opportunities  for  personally  pressing  home  the  lessons  of  the  more  formal 
sermon,  as  well  as  for  extempore  prayer  with  the  persons  present^  and  intercessioo 
for  the  parish.  But»  in  the  last  place,  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  richer  parishes  may  help  poorer  parishes.  This  may  be  done  by  subsidising  and  hj 
personal  help.  There  is  one  parish  in  the  West  End  of  London  which  subsidises  no 
less  than  eight  East  End  parishes.  But  in  such  cases  the  control  of  the  funds  should, 
I  think,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  incumbent  of  the  poor  parish, 
who  is  usually  the  best  judge  how  to  spend  them  wisely ;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
should  be  invited  to  preach  in  the  church  that  helps  him,  not  so  much  to  express  bis 
thanks,  as  to  interest  the  richer  congregation  in  the  work  they  are  assisting  him  to 
carry  on.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  system  of  assistance  might  become  more 
general,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  Bishop  might  offer  to  be  the 
medium  of  receiving  suggestions  from  rich  parishes  willing  to  give,  and  of  poor 
parishes  eager  to  receive  some  such  help.  But,  after  all,  subsidising  by  a  monej 
grant  is  not  so  much  wanted  as  personal  co-operation  in  work,  and  the  incumbent  of  a 
rich  parish  should  surely,  as  far  as  possible,  impress  upon  those  who  have  time  and 
opportunity  the  privilege  and  duty  of  offering  their  services  for  Christ  and  His 
poor  and  sick  members  in  some  needy  parish  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  even  at  a 
distance  from  them.  This  service  will  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  give  it,  as  well  ss 
those  who  receive  it.  By  means  such  as  these  I  have  mentioned  there  will  be  room  to 
hope  that  even  the  richest  parishes  will  not  suffer  from  exclusiveness,  pride,  or  self' 
indulgence.  Even  they  will  find  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — the  blessing  of  giving ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  that  must  surround  the  pastor  of  a  rich  parish,  he  maj 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  even  his  rich  parish  is,  by  6od*s  grace,  not  altogether 
an  unworthy  section  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod. 


Bey.  R  C.  Billing,  Rector  of  Spitalfields,  London ,  and 

Rural  Dean. 

It  was  with  conuderable  reluctance  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Congress  Committee 
to  speak  on  the  subject  allotted  to  me  this  morning,  that  is,  parochial  oiganisatioD  is 
poor  parishes.  But  it  so  happened  that  my  lot  has  been  thrown  In  parishes  of  large 
population,  and  I  have  at  present  under  my  pastoral  care  about  20,000  of  the  poorest 
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of  the  poor.    I  have  felt  it,  under  those  oircumBtMioes,  my  bonnden  dufy  to  accept  the 
invifcatioD,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  from  personal  ezperienoe.     I  sympathise 
with  those  very  much  who,   nnable  to  find  seats  in  this  room,  are  fatigued  with 
standing,  bat  I  devoutly  thank  God  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  He  has  brought 
wo  many  together  to  disouss  this  subject ;  and  that,  when  a  most  interesting  and 
enticing  subjeot  is  being  discussed  elsewhere,  this  praotioal  subject,  which  is  a  very 
proper  one  for  a  Church  Congress,  is  receiving  so  much  attention.     I  am  very  much 
tempted  to  tell  my  own  sorrows.      My  mouth  has  been  made  to  water  by  what 
Archdeacon  Blunt  said  just  now  of  what  might  be  done  for  East  End  parishes  if  the 
rich  parishes  only  knew  of  their  wants.     I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
suggestions  of  the  poorer  parishes  coming  to  the  rich  parishes,  but  it  is  not  often  one- 
hears  of  suggestions  from  the  rich  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  poor.     But  yet  not 
only  the  parish  which  has  been  deservedly  mentioned,  but  other  rich  parishes,  not  only 
in  London  bat  throughout  the  provinces,  do  remember  the  destitute  condition  of 
parishes  in  the  East  of  London.     Prebendary  Cadman  says  oar  aim  is  that  our  psrishes 
should  be  so  worked  that  there  may  be  no  place  left  for  error  in  religion  or  viciousness 
in  life  to  hide  itself.    This  is  a  high  standard,  but  who  will  say  it  is  too  high  %    I  have- 
in  my  parochial  charge,  to  say  nothing  of  9000  Jews,  5000  of  the  criminal  classes,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  been  in  prison,  and  the  rest»  some  would  say,  ought  to  be  in 
prison.     It  is  hard  to  work  among  such  a  people  and  in  such  a  parish,  but  I  heartily 
sjrmpathise  with  the  recommendation  to  get  all  classes  and  these  people  into  God's 
honse.     In  a  parish  like  mine  it  is  necessary  absolutely  to  make  the  parish  church  a  den 
of  thieves,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  thieves  coming  into  God's  house.    I  heartily 
sympathise  with  what  was  said  just  now  about  the  cry  of  subdivision  of  parishes . 
Subdivision  often  only  makes  the  poor  parish  poorer,  and  multiplies  the  number  of 
poor  parishes,  and  readers  it  more  difficult  to  carry  on  Church  work  than  it  was  before. 
It  18  absolutely  necessary  that  the  clerical  and  lay  staff  of  Church  workers,  whatever 
may  be  the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  should  reside  among  the  people.    This  I  found 
one  of  the  first  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with.     I  gave  notice  to  all  my  htbourara 
that  they  must  draw  in  towards  the  centre.     Of  course  that  was  an  unpleasant  order , 
and  there  wer^  some  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out.    The  first  thing  we  had  to- 
do  was  to  get  a  clergy  house,  a  church  house  we  call  it    Two  we  have  now,  and  by 
that  means  we  are  able  to  provide  lodgings  for  the  curates  and  others  who  constitute 
our  staff,  whether  men  or  women ;  and  they  are  thus  residing  among  the  people.     I 
believe  that  one  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  of  large  poor  parishes  b  to  get  proba- 
tioners for  Holy  Orders  to  come  down  and  learn  their  business  among  us ;  and  if  the 
Bishop  would  only  stimulate  such  a  movement  as  that,  a  great  deal  would  be  done,  not 
only  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  those  presently  to  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  but 
materially  assist  the  parochial  clergy  in  poor  town  parishes.    I  sympathise  a  great 
deal  with  what  was  said  about  praying  God  to  send  labourers  to  the  harvest,  and  I 
think  there  should  be  a  more  regular  observance  of  the  Ember  season.    I  think  t  at 
we  should  gather,  not  only  the  clergy,  bat  the  laity  together  at  that  time,  to  pray  Gk>d 
to  guide  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  His  Church,  and  to  raise  men  for  the  work,  and  to 
send  them  forth  endowed  with  His  Holy  Spirit    I  believe  that,  while  we  are  not  to 
subdivide  parishes  too  much,  we  must  have  many  centres  for  spiritual  work,  and  that 
we  should  have  mission  halls,  or  whatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  them.    I  have 
had  a  letter  from  the  East  End  of  London  put  into  my  hand,  with  regard  to  the 
opening  of  one  of  these  halls  ;   and  it  tells  of  a  graduate  of  Oxford  who  is  not  at 
present  prepared  to  present  himself  for  Holy  Orders,  but  who  for  six  months  comes  to 
London  to  assist^  at  his  own  charge,  the  clergy  of  the  parish.     We  want  more  of  these 
stodents  from  the  universities,  and  that  is  the  best  training  they  can  have  for  the 
ministry.     Instead  of  subdividing  too  extensively,  have  your  mission  halls,  and  then 
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by  means  of  outdoor  seirioes  you  will  bo  able  to  preaoh  the  people  in.  Draw  them 
into  these  mission  halls,  and  presently,  by  Qod*B  help,  they  will  be  drawn  into  the  old 
parish  church.  I  know  some  people  say  that  special  efforts  and  preaching  out  of  doors 
make  people  Dissenters,  but  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  Nor  do  I  believo 
they  give  a  taste  for  services  other  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  believe 
that  people,  once  they  are  moved  to  life,  will  go  where  there  is  life ;  and  if  there  is 
life  in  ^e  old  parish  church  they  will  go  there.  I  would  put  in  a  word  for  the 
teachers  in  our  day-schools.  I  don't  believe  that  they  receive  the  recognition  thej 
ought  to  receive  from  the  clergy  generally.  I  believe  we  are  most  indebted  to  them, 
and  that  we  are  more  indebted  for  their  hearty  co-operation  now  than  we  ever  were. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  Sunday-schools,  I  for  my  own  part  think  that  the  master 
or  mistress  of  the  day-school  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sunday-school ; 
they  have  plenty  on  the  week-days,  and  if  they  do  that  work  well  they  want  the  day 
of  rest  to  themselves.  It  may  be  well  to  use  them  occasionally  in  other  work,  but  for 
my  own  part^  except  under  dire  necessity,  I  would  not  have  either  the  master  or  mis* 
tress  of  the  day-school  in  a  Sunday-school.  I  agree  with  Canon  Butler  as  to  the 
necessity  of  having  Sunday-school  teachers  who  really  know  their  work,  and  to  that 
end  we  must  know  what  Sunday-school  work  is  ourselves.  We  must  train  our  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  not  only  giving  them  lessons  week  by  week,  but  training  them 
in  the  art  of  teaching ;  for,  remember,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  acquiring  and 
being  able  to  impart  information.  I  believe  that  one  thing  that  we  have  to  attend  to 
is  the  admission  into  the  Church  staff  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers.  They  ought,  I 
venture  to  say — ^and  I  have  practised  it  myself  for  many  years — to  be  publicly  admitted 
to  the  office  of  Sunday-school  teacher.  They  ought  to  understand  that  they  undertake 
a  grave  and  responsible  duty,  and  that  it  is  as  bad  to  absent  themselves  from  the  dass 
on  Sunday,  as  it  would  be  for  the  clergyman  to  be  away  from  his  duty  and  allow  his 
church  to  be  shut  up.  With  regard  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  middle  classes,  I  say 
have  Sunday- schools  for  them.  My  wife  has  two  classes  at  the  rectory,  and  friends 
assist  in  other  classes  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  tradesmen  and  those  a  little  above  them 
in  the  social  scale.  Their  ignorance  of  Scripture  is  often  very  great.  They  above  all 
others  need  to  be  taught.  It  is  among  the  middle  classes  that  Dissent  has  its  prin- 
cipal hold,  and  you  are  very  foolish  and  blind  if  you  allow  this  to  continue  much 
1  onger.  I  agree  with  Archdeacon  Blunt  that  we  should  constantly  bring  together  all 
confirmees.  I  object  to  the  way  in  which  confirmations  are  often  announced.  I 
object  to  the  great  big  placard  setting  forth  in  large  letters  that  the  Right  Kev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  So-and-so,  will  hold  a  confirmation  at  such  a  place,  and  that  carriages 
must  go  in  one  direction  and  foot  passengers  in  another.  We  want  to  keep  confirma- 
tion as  quiet  as  we  can,  and  if  confirmations  are  properly  worked  confirmation  classes 
ought  to  be  always  going  on.  It  should  not  be  of  necessity  that  one  who  has  joined  a 
confirmation  class  this  year  should  be  presented  for  confirmation  next ;  but  when  you 
have  reason  to  believe  that  rite  will  be  rec^ved  to  edification,  then  present  your  candi- 
dates. By  all  means  gather  the  old  confirmees  together  once  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
choosing  the  anniversary  of  their  own  confirmation  if  possible  for  this  gathering.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  said  something  about  Church  institutions.  I  agree  that  it 
would  be  as  well  if  we  could  leave  such  things  as  blanket  clubs  to  other  agencies,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  get  on  without  them.  Remember  that  the  clergyman  is 
not  organising  the  blanket  club  himself,  but  only  the  machinery  which,  by  God's 
blessing,  is  carrying  on  that  as  well  as  other  good  works.  With  more  money  we  can 
get  more  help,  and  then,  with  God's  blessing,  a  good  work  can  be  done  by  the  Church 
of  England,  which  no  other  organisation  is  able  to  accomplish.  But  what  we  want 
more  than  anything  is  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit,  without  which  nothing  is  strong, 
and  nothing  is  holy. 
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AvTXB  the  ezhanstive  papers  which  have  been  read  and  the  very  eloquent  speeches 
delivered,  any  subsequent  speaker  has  a  claim  upon  your  sympathy,  because  almost 
eveiything  has  been  said  already  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject    I  heartily  followed 
every  single  word  of  Canon  Butler*s  paper  with  the  greatest  possible  interest^  and 
unfortunately  for  me  he  has  touched  upon  almost  all  the  points  to  which  I  meant  to 
draw  attention.     I  cordially  endorse  his  statement  that,  next  to  the  church  and  its 
services,  the  first  point  to  oonsider  in  parochial  organisation  is  the  parish  school,  and 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  even  yet  society  recognises  the  clergyman  as  the  agent  specially 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young  who  are  to  grow  up  amongst  us.    It  is  not, 
however,  for  him  to  take  an  uiterest  beyond  that  which  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  should 
take  in  the  teaching  of  the  three  E..*8 ;  but  his  special  function  should  be  to  watch 
over  the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  himself  to  take  part  in  it.    In  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  the  young,  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  clergyman  ought  to  be  every  day 
in  his  place  in  the  schools  to  see  that  the  religious  instruction  is  properly  attended  to 
mnd  carried  out.    There  is  a  class  growing  up  amongst  us  who  ought  to  be  especially 
under  the  direction  and  care  of  the  clergyman — I  mean  the  pupil  teachers.     The 
future  of  the  Church  depends  very  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the  education 
given  to  the  young ;  and  let  us  remember  that  these  pupil  teachers  are  to  be  the 
future  head  teachers  in  our  scboob.     Therefore  I  regard   it  as  incumbent  upon 
every  parochial  clergyman  to  spend  a  certain  time  each  week  in  the  instruction  of 
pupU  teachers  in  religious  knowledge.    I  say  that  not  only  on  their  own  behalf, 
but  because  I  think  this    teaching  forms  a  bond  of  communication  between  them 
and  the  parochial  clergyman,  which  is  valuable  not  merely  at  the  time  but  in  after 
years.     Many  a  time  does  a  pupil  teacher,  after  going  to  take  charge  of  a  school, 
refer  to  the  parish  priest  under  whom  he  has  been,  for  some   advice  in  difficulty. 
Next,  with  regard  to  Sunday-schools,!  confess  myself  I  feel  most  strongly  the  necessity 
for  supporting  them,  and  all  the  more  having  refereooe  to  the  Board-school  system 
which  has  become  so  prevalent  in  our  country.     I  thiuk  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  teaching  in  our  Sunday-schools  should  be  definite  and  dogmatic,  distinctively 
founded  upon  our  Church  Catechism  and  Church  formularies,  and  that  whatever  we 
may  do  in  the  week-day  to  accommodate  as  far  as  possible  our  teaching  to  the  con- 
science  clause,  yet  our  Sunday-schools  should  be  distinctively  Sunday-schools  founded 
upon  the  doctrines  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.     In  order  to  make 
these  schools  more  useful,  I  would  suggest  a  definite  course  of  instruction.     Divide 
your  Sunday-schools  into  certain  stages,  and  then  have  a  certain  scheme  of  instruc- 
tioUy  definite  and  dogmatic,  prepared  for  a  certain  period,  lay  for  a  whole  year.     This 
I  have  found  exceedingly  valuable  with  regard  to  another  point  to  which  I  would 
draw  attention,  and  that  is  the  value  of  public  catechising.    I  think  that  a  set  of 
subjects  might  be  selected  from  such  a  book,  for  example,  as  Eugene  Stock's  "Lessons 
on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord."    If  that  were  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers,  and  they  were 
requested  to  use  it^  or  some  similar  work,  in  the  instruction  of  their  classes,  then  tlie 
children  when  they  were  brought  to  church,  might  be  catechised  upon  what  they  had 
learned;  and  I  think  that  such  catechising  would  be  found  a  means  of  vast  assistance,  not 
only  to  the  children  themselves,  but  to  others  who  might  happen  to  be  present.    I  think 
that  those  who  do  not  fully  understand  what  is  said  in  sermons  would  often  get  instruc* 
tion  in  this  way,  most  valuable  and  most  helpful  in  bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  His  Church.    I  pass  on  to  speak  of  parish  organisation 
with  regard  to  a  compact  country  parish,  which  I  take  to  be  a  parish  of  say  one  thousand 
or  one  thousand  five  hundred,  or  it  may  be  a  small  country  town  of  somewhat  larger  popu- 
lation.    I  would  strongly  urge  that,  in  addition  to  the  day-schools  and  Sunday-schools, 
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there  ought  to  be  in  tuch  a  pariah  eyeniog  claraes ;  and  for  two  reasons — not  only  for  edu- 
cation but  for  bringing  young  persons,  between  their  day-schooldays  and  the  time  when 
they  oome  forward  for  Confirmation,  or  even  later,  face  to  face  and  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  clergyman.     I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  not  only  evening  daases 
for  boys  but  for  girls  also  ;  but  evening  classes  for  boys  should  be  in  the  winter,  and  for 
girls  in  the  summer  time — in  the  daylight.     This  naturally  brings  me  to  another  point, 
and  that  is  the  necessity  of  lay  oo- operation.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  during  this 
•Congress,  but  not  a  word  too  much,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  our  appealing  to  the 
laity  for  support  and  help  in  the  work  of  our  parishes,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
•that  help  is  heartily  and  readily  given  in  these  days.    They  are  only  waiting  to  be 
•called  upon  to  come  in  and  help  us.    I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  last  speaker's 
observations  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of  Sunday*8chool  teachers  themselves,  and 
I  cordially  endorse  all  that  he  said  upon  the  subject.     As  to  the  usefulness  of  district 
visitors^  there  is  no  well-organised  parish  in  which  there  will  not  be  a  band  of  such 
visitors  ready  to  go  forth  to  aid  the  clergyman  and  show  sympathy  with  the  poor. 
These  district  visitors  should  feel  that  they  have  a  call  for  the  work,  and  it  should  be 
impressed  upon  them  that  their  special  duties  are  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
to   seek  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  to  endeavour  to  build  up  the  Church  of 
■Jesus  Christ.      Let  them  go  forth,  not  merely  as  tract  distributors,  but  to  sliow 
>by   kindly  influence  and  sympathy  among  the  poor,  that  they  desire  in  every  way 
to   give  them  aid  in  all  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.      It  has   been  said 
parishes  may  be  over-organised,  but  I  think  there  are  a  few  institutions  which  must 
«zist  in  every  well-organised  parish  in  England.     The  first  of  these  is  one  which,  I 
ihink,  has  not  been  already  alluded  to — I  mean  cottage  lectures.     I  feel  strongly  that 
-cottage  lectures  are  most  valuable,  not  as  taking  the  place  of  the  services  of  the  Churchy 
not  as  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to  God*s  house,  but  as  an  educational  institution  in 
the  parish,  as  a  means  of  enabling  people  to  understand  what  they  hear  in  churdi 
when  they  go  there.     There  is  a  great  deal  in  our  Church  Prayer- Book,  and  a  great 
deal  said  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  our  sermons,  which  poor  people  cannot  understand. 
Therefore  I  look  upon  cottage  lectures  as  a  great  means  of  teaching  the  people  to  profit 
by  our  services.  And  there  is  another  reason  why  we  should  have  such  cottage  lectures. 
In  a  country  or  town  parish  there  will  always  be  some  aged  people  who  cannot  even 
walk  the  distance  to  church ;  always  some  who,  by  reason  of  some  physical  infirmity, 
are  prevented  from  coming  there.    Think  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  able  to  gather 
around  you  ten  or  twenty  of  these  poor,  aged,  and  infirm  people ;  to  pray  with  them, 
read  with  them,  expound  to  them  the  Word  of  God,  and  endeavour  to  bring  Christ's 
gospel  home  to  them,  to  be  the  comfort  of  their  lives.     Another  part  of  parochial 
machinery  which  I  look  upon  as  most  valuable  is  a  mothers'  meeting.     I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  that  brings  the  mothers  of  the  parish  more  in  contact  with  the  vicar- 
Age  or  parsonage  than  a  mothers*  meeting.     It  brings  the  cleigyman^s  wife  and  family 
into  contact  with  the  poorer  parishioners,  who  find  in  that  way  that  there  is  sympathy 
and  love  for  them.    Now  let  me  refer  to  another  point.    You  have  heard  i^ut  the 
l)lanket  clubs  and  shoe  clubs,  &c. ;  but  I  suppose  no  one  would  take  exception  to  the 
penny  bank,  the  clothing  club,  or  the  coal  dub.    These  I  take  for  granted  exist  in 
all  parishes,  but  I  would  press  upon  the  clergyman  in  any  considerable  country  parish  or 
small  to¥m  parish  the  positive  duty  of  discouraging  what  are  called  public-house 
*'  breaking  "  clubs.    But  if  you  discourage  them  you  must  have  something  to  put  in 
their  place,  and  to  make  it  a  special  point  of  parochial  organisation  to  have  a  thoroughly 
good  benefit  club  established  instead.     There  are  no  better  societies  of  which  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  in  a  parish  than  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  or  the  Foresters.     I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  both  societies,  although  I  have  more  to  do  with  the  Man- 
chester Unity  than  the  Foresters.    The  establishment  of  a  branch  of  one  of  these 
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societies  will  be  found  often  to  be  the  beginning  of  better  things  in  a  parish,  because  as 
a  role  the  members  are  respectable  men — ^men  who  will  often  gather  round  the  deiigy- 
man ;  and  I  may  mention  that  the  lodge  rules  are  such  as  to  prevent  anything  like  in- 
toxleation  at  the  dub  meetings.  Next  let  me  say  that  apart  from  spiritual  work,  or  from 
^icost-spiritual  work,  the  clergyman  of  a  countiy  parish  or  a  small  town  parish  should 
serer  be  above  showing  that  he  takes  an  interest  in  the  recreations  of  his  people.  "M  an 
is  a  social  and  gregarious  animal,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  provide  him  with  some 
aouToes  of  recreation— with  a  public-house  without  strong  drinks,  where  he  can  meet 
his  fellows,  and  with  a  good  parochial  library. 


Rev.  PRBBBin)ARY  Andbew,  Vicar  of  Tideswell. 

The  proper  spiritual  supervision  of  scattered  hamlets  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  difBcult,  problems  in  the  whole  range  of  paro- 
•chial  oi^gaoisation.  The  whole  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  Church  of 
the  nation,  may  be  endangered  by  neglect  of  such  hamlets.  The  recent  Acts  of  Par- 
liament relating  to  education,  affect  every  hamlet  as  well  as  every  laxge  town.  The 
forces  both  political  and  sectarian,  hostile  to  the  Church  and  even  to  religion  itself, 
affect  every  hamlet  more  or  less.  The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  now  find  their 
way  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  conntiy.  Ground  lost  by  the  Church  in  scat- 
tered hamlets  can  seldom  be  wholly  recovered.  Habits  of  an  irreligious  character 
when  once  rooted  in  such  hamlets  wiUi  difficulty  give  way.  And  when  once  the  country 
-districts  are  abandoned  or  left  untended  by  the  Church,  not  only  disestablishment, 
but  the  general  weakening  of  all  spiritual  and  moral  restraints  and  motives  will  not  be 
Hr  distant. 

The  encouragements  to  effort  in  this  particular  department  of  parish  organisation 
must  not  be  kept  out  of  view.  Any  good  attempt  to  supply  what  the  people  really 
want  for  their  religious  instruction  in  out-of-the-way  places  will  always  meet  with 
41  measure  of  success,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  rule  will  hold  good,  "first 
oome,  first  served"— that  is,  that  whatever  religious  deuomination  is  first  in  the  field 
will  have  an  advantage  over  all  others  on  that  very  score. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  clergyman  has  four  such  hamlets,  with  a  population  of  150 
or  aoo  or  300  each,  in  his  parish,  each  distant  three  or  four  miles  from  the  parish 
church.  We  will  suppose,  as  is  generally  the  case,  that  the  mother  church  is  poorly 
endowed,  and  that  the  hamlets,  as  is  at  least  sometimes  the  case,  are  unable  to  help 
themselves  to  any  great  extent.  We  will  suppose  that  there  is  no  hearty  response  to 
the  proposition  to  supply  additional  means  of  grace  beyond  such  as  are  dispensed  at 
the  parish  church.  The  question  is,  what  shall  the  incumbent,  as  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  cure  of  souls,  do  I 

The  object  of  the  parochial  system  is,  of  course,  to  bring  God*s  truth  and  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church  to  every  soul  in  the  parish.  A  ready  but  very  imperiect 
reply  to  our  question  is,  "  Let  him  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  Curate."  But  a  Curate 
costs  on  the  average  ;f  130  a  year,  and  often  the  parishes  most  needing  such  additional 
clerical  help  cannot  secure  it.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  With  some  experience  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  I  would  venture  to  reply,  Let  one  or  more  paid  lay  helpers 
at  £60  or  £6^  a  year  be  engaged,  such  lay  helpers  to  be  carefully  chosen  for  their 
'  prudence  and  piety  from  persons  intending  to  prepare  for  Holy  Orders,  on  such  a  system 
JM  that  pursued  in  Lichfield  Diocese,  called  the  Probationer  system.  After  a  few 
weeks'  trial  let  the  name  and  qualifications  of  the  candidate  be  submitted  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  so  that  the  lay  helper  may  have  a  license  firom  the  Bishop  on  making 
his  written  declaration  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  the  Incumbent 
under  whom  he  is  to  serve,  with  a  declaration  to  acquiesce  in  the  withdrawal  of  his 
license  and  his  stipend  at  a  specified  notice. 
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Let  the  duties  of  such  lay  helpers  be — first  and  foremost^  to  collect  and  manage  the 
scholars  of  the  new  hamlet  Sunday-school — to  visit  every  house,  nnless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  Incumbent — to  give  the  daily  religious  lesson  in  the  day-school — (if 
the  parish  has  still  the  advantage  of  being  without  a  School  Board)  on  those  momiogt 
in  the  week  when  the  school  is  not  attended  by  the  Incumbent— to  report  to  the 
iDcnmbent  all  cases  of  sickness,  snd  to  manage  the  various  institutions  set  on  foot  by 
the  Incumbent  for  the  social  or  religious  improvement  of  the  parish,  an  adequate 
portion  of  each  day,  however,  being  reserved  for  private  study,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Incumbent. 

The  lay  helper  may  be  able  to  secure  other  helpers  on  the  spot,  from  persons  in 
various  ranks  of  life  ;  or  he  may  have,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  to  work  on 
unaided.  To  have  to  work  alone  for  a  length  of  time  may  not  be  wholly  a  misfor- 
tune, for  it^sometimes  happens  that  the  first  persons  who  offer  to  assist  gratuitously  in 
religious  undertakings,  in  their  own  localities,  have  not  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  their  hasty  employment  damages  rather  than  benefits  a  new  enterprise. 

The  Incumbent  is  often  prevented  by  the  necessary  engagements  of  the  parish 
church  from  visiting  the  hamlets,  or  more  than  one  hamlet,  on  Sundays.  The  lay 
helper  must  see  to  them,  and  the  Incumbent  must  supplement  and  consolidate  his  lay 
helper's  work  by  a  service  on  a  week  evening,  and  by  parochial  visitation. 

The  question  next  comes.  How  is  the  lay  helper  to  be  paid  I  The  resident  or  non- 
resident landlords  may  give  something — the  Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society  should 
give  a  grant,  and  two  or  more  collections  yearly  in  the  parish  church,  in  addition  to  s 
subscription  list,  may  make  up  the  remainder.  The  offertory  at  the  services  in  the 
hamlet,  if  not  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  maintaining  service  and  schools,  may  be 
properly  applied  to  such  an  object. 

This  scheme  has  this  advantage,  that  if  the  lay  deacon  does  not  suit  the  work 
another  may  be  more  readily  obtained  than  a  Curate  for  the  same  duties.  A  chan  ge 
may  be  more  readily  and  safely  made  than  in  the  case  of  a  Curate.  The  societies  for 
assisting  Incumbents  in  parochial  work  ought  to  take  up  this  branch  of  true  pastonl 
assistance,  without  regard  to  population  so  much  as  to  area  and  distances. 

Next  comes  the  question  how  the  buildings  for  these  scattered  hamlets  are  to  be 
supplied.  I  am  still  assuming  that  funds  are  not  easily  to  be  procured.  Four  plans 
may  be  named  : — 

1.  A.  rented  cottage  having  a  large  kitchen  available  for  a  cottage  lecture.  This  I 
have  tried,  and  where  nothing  better  can  be  done,  it  is  better  than  nothing.  It  is 
perhaps  better,  on'many  accounts,  to  have  the  services  at  different  houses  in  sacces- 
sion,  instead  of  always  in  the  same  house. 

2.  A  house  built  on  land  conveyed  to  Diocesan  Trustees,  or,  in  the  absence  of  sack 
a  Trust,  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Incumbent — the  house  to  cost  from  ;£'250  to  ;£'300,  and 
to  include  a  service-room  (which  may  be  used  for  a  Sunday-school)  not  less  than  28 
feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  so  as  to  hold  at  a  pressure  70  or  80  people,  and  ordinarily 
about  50 — the  cottage  part  to  have  three  bedrooms,  besides  kitchen  and  scullery.  Such 
a  house,  built  in  the  plainest  way,  may  serve  until  somethmg  better  can  be  had.  The 
furniture  of  the  service- room  need  only  consist  of  chairs,  a  desk,  and  a  bell  for  service. 

3.  If  additional^funds  can  be  had,  the  service-room  just  named  can  be  turned  into 
rooms  for  a  Curate,  and  two  additional  rooms  added  quite  distinct,  but  joined  or  not 
as  may  be  convenient,  one  of  the  two  rooms  to  be  wcrtd  fw  servica  aUmt,  the  other 
for  a  school,  and  any  other  useful  parochial  purpose.  The  cost  of  such  additional 
rooms  will  vary  according  to  the  size,  but;^30o  each — i«.,  £6oOy  ought  to  be  suffioieDt 
for  a  moderate-sized  hamlet.%  If  this  additional  sum  be  expended  for  a  separate  school 
and  a  separate  hamlet-chapel,  some  considerable  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
buildings  as  well-planned  and  fitted  up  as  a  modest  cost  will  permit.     Special  oars 
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afaotild  be  taken  not  to  have  buildings  that  will  soon  get  into  dilapidation.  In  DLb- 
semting  neighboorhoods,  the  need  of  a  aeparate  todl-ardered  place  for  Dhine  Service  is 
not  less,  bat  greater,  than  in  other  localities  where  the  Charch  has  an  attached  popu- 
lation.* 

4.  The  remaining  plan  which  may  be  adopted  is  to  have  a  good  district  Church 
(oaeting  perhaps  £2000  or  thereabouts),  and  leave  the  other  buildings  to  follow.  In 
many  places,  however,  this  is  simply  impracticable^  and  if  it  could  be  done  would 
leaye  the  difficulties  of  management  formidable  unless  a  Curate  could  be  afforded,  and 
unless  much  of  the  work  of  teaching  could  be  done  at  the  Curate's  house.  And  even 
in  this  case  the  difficulties  oonuected  with  holding  a  Sunday-school  in  Church,  and  of 
finding  lodgings  for  a  Curate  or  teacher  would  still  remain,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
outlay  at  first,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance.  Yet  the  project  of  erecting  a  district 
Church  might  be  prudently  entertained,  in  cases  where  the  population  was  likely  to 
increase,  and  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  endowment  being  secured.  The 
influence  of  a  well-planned,  well-worked  Church  is  great. 

If,  however,  our  country  hamlets  are  to  be  left  unprovided  for  till  a  costly  Church 
and  an  endowment  can  be  found,  it  is  probable  that  the  populations  for  whose  benefit 
the  efforts  are  intended  may  have  provided  themselves  with  other  phvces  snd  instructors 
alien  to  the  Church. 

The  following  suggestions  are  the  results  of  some  anxious  attention  given  to  this 
subject  in  an  experience  extending  over  many  years,  and  will,  I  hope,  stimulate  inte« 
rest  in  this  department  of  parochial  enterprise : — 

1.  A  double  return  to  be  made  in  reply  to  queries  issued  by  the  Bishop^  yearly — 
firsts  by  the  Incumbents  of  a  diocese,  secondly,  by  the  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans  a  s 
to  what  parishes  require  spiritual  provision  for  outlying  hamlets.  Practical  direction 
and  encouragement  should  come  from  the  Bishop. 

2.  A  special  Diocesan  Fund  for  making  liberal  grants,  or  a  diocesan  loan  fund,  to 
be  imiaed  for  assirting  in  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  have  been  described — so 
that  any  incumbent  wishing  to  take  the  risk  of  initiating  such  extension  of  his  pare  - 
chial  responsibilities,  may  have  at  once  such  a  sum  advanced  to  him  on  easy  joint - 
secniity,  as  will  enable  him  to  make  a  beginning,  say  £100 — ^rather  than  undergo  the 
present  unsatisfiictory  course  of  submitting  plans  to  a  Diocesan  Board  and  obtainiii  g 
small  grants,  clogged  with  tedious  unpractical  conditions,  and  not  payable  until  all  the 
work  is  completed — small  grants  made  according  to  number  of  sittings  often  proving 
hindrances  rather  than  facilities. 

3.  The  more  general  introduction  of  an  Order  of  Lay  Deacons,  to  use  Bishop 
Selwyn's  term — that  is,  persons  training  for  the  sacred  ministry — to  labour  in  hamlets 
under  Episcopal  sanction  and  control,  at  such  stipends  as  to  make  their  employment 
within  the  reach  of  poor  rural  parishes.  This  would  do  something  to  solve,  in  a  prac- 
tical and  safe  way,  the  vexed  question  of  the  supply  of  men  for  Holy  Orders.  It  would. 
give  us  tried,  instead  of  untried,  men. 

4.  The  more  extensive  adoption  of  week-day  or  week-night  services  in  hamlets, 
by  Incumbents  of  parishes^  assisted  by  lay  helpers.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  any 
system  which  does  not  include  diligent  pastoral  house-to-house  visitation,  will  probably 
result  in  disappointment.  God  will  bless  honest  prayerful  labour,  and  the  Church 
reqniree  soldien  who  are  ready  to  ^  endure  hardness."  Helpers,  however  trustworthy, 
should  have  the  guidance  and  co-operation  of  their  Incumbents.  Where  new  district 
parishes  are  not  intended  to  be  formed,  care  will  be  needed  not  to  alienate  the  hamlets 
from  the  parish  Church  by  the  new  services  afforded. 


*  Sketch  plans,  made  at  the  writer's  request  by  F.  W.  Hunt^  Esq.,  27  Upper 
Baker  Street,  London,  were  here  exhibited  and  distributed  in  the  room,  the  probable 
cost  being  £aoo.  £600,  and  ;^  700  respectively. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  G.  a.  Seymour,  Eector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Winchester. 

Thb  orgaDisation  of  any  parish  will  not  be  efficient  except  dne  means  be  proyided  for 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  Canon  Butler  mentioned  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  in  all  that  has  been  said  this  morning,  I  believe  that  only  this  one  reference 
has  been  made  to  it.  Does  this  noble  assembly  of  Congress  know,  and  does  it  take  to 
heart  the  faot»  that  Christian  England,  so  called,  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations,  except  perhaps  those  of  North  America^  In  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  t  In  all  other  Christian  countries  infants  are  brought  for 
Baptism  more  closely  in  accordance  with  the  order  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
prescribed  for  herself,  but  which  she  does  not  now  carry  out  amongst  her  own  people. 
It  is  a  rubric  of  the  Prayer-  Book  which  is  almost  forgotten  by  many,  and  not  known 
probably  by  thousands  of  persons  in  this  country,  that  every  child  ought  to  be  brought 
to  be  baptized  either  on  the  first  or  second  Sunday  after  its  birth.  This  rubric  has 
been  for  some  time  systematically  set  aside.  Yet  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in 
Switzerland,  in  Germany  (Lutheran  as  well  as  Boman),  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  even  in  Russia,  in  the  Eastern  Churches  also  of  Christendom,  infants  are 
brought  for  Baptism,  frequently  and  constantly,  though,  of  course,  not  without  any 
exception,  as  early  as  that  time  which  the  rubric  of  our  Church  directs.  In  the  cold 
climate  of  Russia  you  may  see  infants  immersed  when  they  are  only  a  few  days  old. 

I  am  beginning  at  the  beginning,  founding  the  foundation  with  reference  to  the 
necessary  oi^ganisation  of  any  parish.  This  of  which  I  speak  is  the  Sacrament  of  initia- 
tion, the  Sacrament  of  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Sacrament  of  respon- 
sibility ;  yet  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  year  by  year,  are  baptized  as  adults, 
who  ought  to  have  been  brought  to  the  font  in  their  infancy ;  and  a  vast  number,  both 
in  England  and  Wales,  remain  unbaptized.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  small  is  the 
percentage  of  those  who  are  baptized  by  the  Church  in  some  parishes  in  London, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  in  some  instances  only  about  lO  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In 
other  large  towns  and  cities  we  find  terrible  neglect  and  shortcoming  in  this  respect 
Frequently  in  my  own  parish,  in  Winchester,  I  am  called  upon  to  baptize  persons 
coming  into  the  parish,  of  various  classes,  at  all  ages.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  neces- 
sary in  parochial  oiganisation,  is  to  spread  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  and  to  give  them  definite  information  of  ^hat  is  required  of  them  by  Christ 
and  His  Church. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  registration  of  births  in  this  country  was  committed  to  civil 
agency.  The  change  considerably  afifocted  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  people  ; 
because  up  to  that  time  the  certificate  of  Baptism  had  been  the  legal  evidence  of  birth. 
A  useful  method,  and  a  veiy  simple  que  now,  is  to  make  terms  with  the  registrar  of 
births,  which  every  parish  priest  may  do,  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  births  in  his  parish.  I 
have  done  so  myselfL  The  registrar  sends  me  every  month  a  list  of  births  in  my  parish. 
I  pay  him  twopenoe  for  each  entry.  In  a  parish  with  a  population  of  2000^  the 
payment  would  be  at  this  rate  about  sixteen  shillings.  I  think  it  money  well  spent 
This  list  is  not  only  a  guide,  but  also  a  stimulant  to  action.  The  clergyman  receiving 
such  a  list,  month  by  month,  knows  what  he  has  to  do.  He  can  at  once  proceed  to 
his  registry  of  Baptisms,  and  compare  it  with  the  registry  of  births.  He  can  see  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  requires  yet  to  be  done.  This  system,  I  think,  could  be,  not 
only  beneficially  extended  throughout  all  our  parishes,  but  the  numbers  so  obtained  be 
gathered  up  in  all  the  rural  deaneries  in  the  several  dioceses.  Thus  the  total  number 
of  births,  and  the  number  of  Baptisms  by  the  Church,  would  be  attained  in  every 
diocese. 
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It  is  alflo  found  to  be  a  very  usefal  roetbod  to  give  at  the  time  of  eaob  Baptism  a 
«ard,  such  as  is  published  by  the  Society  for  Promotiug  OhristiAn  Knowledge ;  so 
that  eyeiy  young  person  growing  up  shall  have  a  record  of  his  or  her  Baptism,  and  a 
reminder  of  the  day  of  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

I  have  ventured  thus  to  show  that  we  have  become,  as  a  people^  for  the  most'part 
veiy  lax  upon  one  Important  matter,  namely,  the  time  of  bringing  children  to  Holy 
Baptism  after  their  birth  ;  but  many,  it  would  seem,  are  very  scrupulous  upon  another 
point,  which,  surely,  is  of  less  importance.  There  is  a  scrupulousness  in  requiring  three 
sponsors  to  be  present  at  every  Baptism.  In  the  early  Church,  I  think  that,  generally, 
not  more  than  two  sponsors  were  required.  At  the  present  time  not  more  than  two 
are  required  in  the  Boman  communion  and  in  the  Eastern  Churches.  In  the  case  of 
persons  who  are  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in 
this  country,  the  obligation  of  finding  three  sponsors  is  such  as  they  often  cannot 
comply  with. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  promotion  of  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  is  a  very  happy  and  blessed  way  of  preaching  Christ's  gospel  to  the  people. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tender,  nothing  more  loving,  nothing  more  inviting  or  happy, 
than  the  bearing  of  this  message  to  the  rough-handed  fathers,  as  well  as  to  the  care> , 
worn  and  perhaps  thoughtless  mothers  of  families,  that  the  Church  longs  to  bring 
their  little  ones  to  Jesus. 


Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Clifton. 

I  BAYS  asked  for  leave  to  speak  to  those  who  are  met  together  here  for  this  reason, 
that  I  am  in  a  very  peculiar  position  as  the  pastor  of  one  of  those  parishes  described 
by  an  early  speaker  as  seldom  to  be  found  in  this  country,  a  parish  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  the  upper  classes.  I  have  within  the  last  two  years  had  a  very  small  district 
joined  to  my  pariah,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  welcome  a  few  poor  people ;  for  if  there  is 
any  man  who  deserves  to  be  pitied  among  the  clei^,  it  is  one  who  has  to  deal  only 
with  the  rich.  Every  man,  layman  or  clergyman,  wants,  of  all  things,  to  have  the 
sympathies  of  his  heart  drawn  out  by  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  sorrows  and 
difficulties  of  his  poorer  brethren.  For  seventeen  years  of  my  life  it  was  my  happiness 
to  minister  amongst  the  peasantry  of  England,  to  press  their  horny  hands,  and  to 
administer  to  them  the  blessed  Sacraments  of  the  Church ;  and  among  those  whom  I 
have  known  there  have  been  none  who  have  seemed  to  me  so  to  have  loved  their  Lord, 
so  to  have  followed  His  example,  so  to  have  held  fast  to  Him  in  their  hearts,  so  to  have 
led  godly  and  Christian  lives,  as  those  whom  I  so  honour,  the  peasants  of  England. 
Then  I  went  to  the  rich  parish,  and  never  have  I  received  so  much  help  in  administering 
to  its  wants,  as  in  what  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  speakers  to-day.  I  cannot  but 
thank  the  Archdeacon  who  has  spoken  of  the  diffierent  modes  of  organisation  and 
administration,  for  all  that  he  has  told  us.  But  when  he  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  those  of  the  upper  classes,  I  think  that  he  may  have  made  the  difficulty 
l^'reater  by  attempting  to  deal  with  those  classes  in  too  recondite  a  way.  I  think  that 
we  should  begin  by  believing  that  these  people  really  have  souls,  and  that  those  souLs 
<:sui  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  other  souls.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  memory  of 
liur  school  and  college  days,  and  of  the  temptations  and  difficulties  we  have  experienced, 
and  I  think  we  shall  then  not  find  much  difficulty  4n  dealing  with  boys  and  youthn 
who  are  passing,  or  with  men  who  have  passed,  through  the  same  things ;  especially  if, 
with  the  memory  of  our  temptations  and  difficulties,  we  place  side  by  side  the  memory 
of  the  comfort  and  help  we  received  in  passing  through  them.  I  shrink  from  seeming 
to  use  any  mere  cant  tenu,  or  common  phrase,  but  really  I  do  not  know  how  else  to 
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expraes  what  I  mean  ;  we  must  preach  the  Gospel  very  simply  and  plainly  to  those  more- 

edacated  classes.    My  dear  father,  who  was  himself  in  early  life  a  lawyer,  was  often 

called  upon  to  preach  before  the  lawyers,  and  when  asked  upon  one  occasion  what  kind 

of  sermon  he  preached,  he  said,  *'  I  preach  the  same  plain  kind  of  practical  sennon 

that  I  preach  in  my  country  church.'*    He  was  asked,  "  Do  they  not  want  something 

with  more  argument  in  itf  "    "Argument,*' he  said,  *'why,  they  are  arguing  from 

morning  till  night,  and  they  want  a  little  rest  from  argument ; "  and  he  quoted  the  story 

of  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  listening  to  a  sermon  preached  before  lawysrs. 

He  followed  the  argument  of  the  preacher,  and,  as  he  often  did,  expressed  aloud  whibt 

was  passing  through  his  mind  in  the  words,  "Go  on,  sir,  go  on  ;  you  haye  the  court 

with  you  so  far.*'    No !  do  not  let  us  think  anything  very  strange  or  unusual  to  be 

necessary.    Let  us  do  for  the  higher  classes  exactly  what  Canon  Butler  recommended  in 

his  paper,  and  depend  upon  it  we  shall  find  people  of  our  own  class  as  eager  to  be 

saved  as  people  of  the  lower  class.    The  only  difficulty  before  a  priest  in  doing  his  doty 

among  the  higher  classes  will  be,  that  he  will  find  them  so  ready  to  seek  and  avail 

themselves  of  his  help  and  of  the  organisation  of  the  parish,  that  he  must  be  prepared 

to  receive  and  to  answer  letter  after  letter  from  morning  until  night.     So  important  a 

part  of  his  duty  is  thi^,  that  a  Bishop  once  suggested  that  a  question  should  be  added 

to  those  already  addressed  to  the  Bishops  in  the  service  of  Consecration,  "  Wilt  thou 

be  ready  in  answering  letters?**     He  must  be  prepared,  however  deeply  he  may  be^ 

engaged  in  study,  or  in  any  matter  however  important,  to  answer  a  knock  at  the  door, 

to  receive  any  one  who  comes  to  him  for  advice ;  and  he  should  have  a  time  r^[ularly 

marked  out  when  he  is  always  to  be  found  at  the  parish  church,  as  there  are  some 

who  do  not  like  to  knock  at  a  door,  or  ring  a  bell,  and  to  have  to  ask  a  servant  whether 

they  can  see  the  pastor  of  the  parish.     Let  him  be  as  simple  with  his  Bible  dasse  s 

among  the  higher  orders  as  among  the  lower,  and  be  certain  he  will  find  persons  quite 

as  much  in  need  of  all  kinds  of  simple  instruction,  even  among  the  highest  and  best 

educated,  as  among  the  uneducated.     Let  him  be  sure  to  gather  his  communicants  of 

the  higher  classes  together,  just  as  much,  nay,  even  more,  than  he  would  the  com  - 

municants  of  the  lower  classes ;  let  him  adopt  the  same  method  of  catechismg  for  the 

one  as  for  the  other;  and  let  him  superintend  and  guide  at  home  those  he  is  endeavouring 

to  teach  in  church.     No  one  has  left  so  deep  a  mark  upon  the  upper  classes  as  the 

present  vicar  of  Frome,  who  once  ministered  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge. 

I  have  heard  many  say  that  they  owed  their  first  impressions  of  religion  to  him.    When 

he  went  to  a  house,  and  the  people  whom  he  visited  talked  to  him  upon  general  matters.. 

as  to  an  ordinary  acquaintance,  he  used  to  say,  '*  I  come  to  you  as  your  pastor,  what 

are  you  doing  for  those  around  you  ? "    In  this  way  the  present  vicar  of  Frome  often 

aroused  people  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities.     Men  learned  for  what  their  wealth 

had  been  given  them,  and  how  it  should  be  used.     Sometimes  a  carriage  might  be  put 

down,  or  a  hunter  sold,  in  order  that  the  means  might  be  found  of  doing  good  to  the 

poor,  and  to  others  who  have  claims  on  the  care  of  the  rich.    I  need  scarcely  say  that 

this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  a  pastor  may  influence  his  parishioners  in  a  rich 

parish.    All  round  him  are  souls  with  great  aspirations,  often  longing  to  know  more  of 

God,  to  learn  how  to  love  Him,  and  to  find  something  to  do  for  His  sake.    There  is  no 

saying  how  much  those  may  owe  to  a  parish  priest  who  may  lead  them  to  see  why  lifo 

was  given,  and  to  Whom  it  should  be  devoted. 


Her^  Canon  Brooke.  2 1 3 

Rev.  R  E.  Brooke,  Canon  of  York,  Rector  of  Bath. 

I  WISH  to  malce  a  few  observations  supplementary  to  those  which  have  fallen  from 
previous  speakers,  and  I  may  say,  to  begin  with,  that  my  ezperienoe  is  entirely  in  lai^ 
town  parishes.  I  have  held  the  office  of  Rural  Dean  in  three  dioceses,  the  smallest  of 
which  had  a  central  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  and  they  have  stretched  from  that  to 
more  than  three  times  as  much.  Our  subject  is  parish  organisation,  and  because 
meetings  like  this  exercise  an  influence  not  only  upon  opinion,  but  ultimately  upon 
legislation,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark  upon  something  that  fell  from  Archdeacon 
Blunt.  He  said  that  our  subdivision  of  parishes  had  gone  too  far.  I  wish  to  ezpbun 
why  that  is.  It  was  my  lot  to  have  to  call  some  years  ago  upon  the  then  secretary  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  to  say,  "I  am  going  to  a  Tery  large  parish 
with  a  Teiy  poor  endowment,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  can  .do  for  me."  His 
answer  was  this,  *'Have  we  any  property  in  your  parish  ?  If  we  have,  we  will  give 
you  as  many  curates  as  you  want."  I  said,  "  No  ;  you  have  not  an  acre  nor  a  house." 
Then  he  said,  "All  we  can  do  is  to  endow  churches  as  fast  as  you  can  build  them,  but 
thoee  districts  must  be  cut  off."  And  it  is  that  which  has  obliged  people  to  subdivide 
parishes  when  they  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so.  I  think  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  should  have  power  to  assist  large  parishes  with  curates,  whether  or  no  they 
have  property  in  the  parish.  I  was  obliged  myse]f>  under  the  circumstances,  to  build  three 
cfaurohee  and  to  cut  off  four  districts  immediately,  which  I  should  not  have  done  but  for 
that  regulation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  But,  after  all,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  in  &vour  of  these  new  parishes.  They  do,  each  one  of  them,  centre  round 
themselyes  an  interest  which  does  not,  after  all,  quite  attach  to  the  parish  church ; 
eaeh  centre  gathering  people  round  it  and  inducing  them  to  do  for  themselves  work 
which  they  perhaps  would  not  do  as  a  branch  of  the  organisation  of  the  larger  parish 
Much  has  been  said  to-day  concerning  the  daily  services  of  our  Church,  and  a  hint  was 
given  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  have  something  like  an 
expository  service.  I  wish  to  give  my  own  experience  upon  that  point.  For  twelye 
years  it  has  been  my  custom  every  day  to  give  an  exposition  of  one  of  the  Lessons, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  effect,  wheresoever  that  is  tried,  will  be  to  double,  if  not  to 
quadruple,  the  attendance  at  the  daily  service.  It  may  seem  very  hard  work,  but 
there  ought  to  be  with  every  clergyman  a  r^ular  study  of  God's  Word,  and  nothing 
will  conduce  so  much  to  that  as  the  necessary  study  for  the  daily  exposition.  A  good 
deal  has  been  said  about  lay  work,  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in  the 
thorough  organisation  of  our  parishes  until  we  really  have  a  Diaconate.  We  have  no 
Diaconate  in  the  Church  of  England  now.  We  take  a  man  and  keep  him  for  a  year  in 
what  we  call  Beacons'  Orders,  but  practically  we  treat  him  as  if  he  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent order  altogether.  We  want  men  who  will  be  what  the  old  deacons  were — men 
having  authority  to  do  certain  work  in  the  Church,  but  who  remain  laymen  stilL  The 
truth  is,  that  in  large  parishes  the  duties  which  fall  upon  the  principal  clergymen,  at 
leasts  are  altogether  over-bnrdensome  at  the  present  time.  There  is  nothing  under  the 
sun  that  he  is  not  expected  to  know,  and  nothing  under  the  moon  that  he  is  not 
-expected  to  do.  By  such  a  Diaconate  as  I  have  referred  to,  you  might  carry  out  your 
Bible-class  system  efficiently.  I  quite  agree  that  we  ought  to  have  communicuit 
elasses,  to  which  every  communicant  could  be  drawn,  and  Bible  classes  at  which  every 
parishioner,  or  nearly  so,  should  be  present.  I  have  Bible  classes  at  which  at  least 
300  attend  ;  but  witii  such  classes  as  would  embrace  the  parish  you  cannot  hope  to 
teach  them  properly,  unless  you  have  laymen  to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  laymen  should  not  exercise  the  gifts  which  God  has  given  them  for  exhor- 
tation and  instruction,  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  If  you  think  the  work  is  to  be  done 
t>y  the  clergy  only,  that  is  not  organising  our  parishes,  but  only  overworking  parti- 
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calar  men.  The  organisation  of  laymen  ought  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  ordinary 
work  of  charity.  It  is  common  talk  among  the  poor  that  they  think  people  only  go  to 
the  parish  churches  for  what  they  can  get;  and  I  have  beard  of  a  respectable  poor  man 
saying,  "I  will  not  go  to  the  parish  church,  because  I  will  not  be  thought  of  as  going 
for  what  I  can  get."  As  to  the  practice  of  catechising  in  the  church,  I  have  for 
twenty  years,  in  very  different  places,  carried  on  that  system.  I  have  not  found  that 
simple  catechising  did  much  good,  but  when  I  tried  catechetical  sermons,  getting 
many  young  people  together  and  preaching  to  them,  and  interposing  questions,  it 
instructed  not  only  the  young  people,  but  .the  old  people  as  well  I  have  tried  it  in 
Llanchester,  in  Hull,  and  near  London,  and  I  never  tried  it  without  finding  it  answer 
better  than  any  other  system. 


Rkv.  W.  J.  Thobnhill  Webber,  Vicar  of  St.  John  the 

Evangelist,  Holborn,  London. 

Ths  particular  point  which  caused  me  to  send  in  my  card  is  that  with  which  the  Rector 
of  Bath  has  just  dealt.  When  I  heard  Archdeacon  Blunt  propounding  his  method  of 
working  a  large  parish,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  pbui,  though  excellent  in 
theory,  must  prove  altogether  impracticable  in  a  large  poor  parish,  on  financial  grounds, 
BO  long  as  the  action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  continues  to  be  based  upon  the 
opposite'policy.  If  any  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Commissioners  to 
induce  them  to  endow  curacies  where  desirable,  instead  of  new  vicarages  (whether  they 
have  local  property  or  not),  a  great  gain  would  be  achieved ;  but  if  any  rector  or 
vicar  of  a  Urge  poor  parish,  with  slender  resources,  were  to  delay  subdividing  his 
parish  in  the  hope  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would  alter  their  plans,  I  am 
afraid  he  would  find  himself  in  the  proverbial  position  of  Rusticus  Expectana.  With 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  Church  services,  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  not 
only  the  catechising  in  the  afternoon  for  children,  but  a  separate  morning  service  in  the 
church  for  them ;  and  I  say  in  the  church,  because  the  law  of  association  is  strong,  espe- 
cially in  the  mind  of  children,  and  the  service  in  the  schoolroom  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
to  them  as  service  in  the  church.  For  some  years  in  one  parish  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
of  having,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  short  service  for  children  adapted  from  the 
Prayei^Book,  with  a  catechetical  address,  lasting  altogether  about  forty  minutes;  and 
the  children  come  on  their  own  account  {i.e.,  not  brought  by  their  teachers),  as  if  they 
were  adult  memljers  of  the  congregation — ^feeling  it  is  their  church  and  their  service. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  system  is  that  it  prepares  children  to  enter  intel- 
ligently into  the  Church  services,  and  trains  them  in  the  idea  of  vforthip — a  most  im- 
portant point  surely ;  for,  beautiful  as  those  services  are  for  those  who  can  enter  into 
them,  does  it  not  require  a  training—may  I  not  say  an  apprenticeship — in  the  idea  of 
jmblie  wor^ipt  as  embodied  in  them  in  order  to  appreciate  them  I  With  reference  ta 
the  arrangement  of  services  there  is,  perhaps,  another  point  deserving  of  attention — 
the  provision  of  services  of  a  type  that  shall  come  most  home  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 
The  younger  people  of  our  day  are  much  more  musically  educated  than  the  older,  and 
the  service  which  young  people  would  thoroughly  enjoy  would  not  be  quite  acceptable 
to  people  of  more  advanced  years.  To  meet  this  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  alter* 
native  services,  at  one  period  of  the  day  musical,  and  another  non-mosioaL  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  a  few 
years  sinoe^  put  forth  the  Prayer-Book,  with  the  music  proper  of  the  book  as  it  cam» 
from  the  hands  of  the  Reformers  ;  the  music  proper,  that  is,  not  only  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer,  but  also  of  the  Commnnion,  Burial,  and  other  Offices, — a  nseful  book, 
where^  for  instance,  a  choral  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  or  a  choral  weddings 
or  a  choral  burial,  is  occasionally  desired. 
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Jcut  one  more  point  before  I  sit  down.  Let  me  beg  of  our  oountry  brethren 
to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  their  young  people  to  leave  their  parishes,  for  work 
in  London  or  other  large  towns,  without  giving  them  letters  of  commendation  to  the 
cleigy  of  the  town  parish.  There  now  is  a  society  for  young  men,  recently  established, 
which  took  its  beginning  at  the  last  Church  Congress — the  Toung  Men*B  Friendly 
Sooiety.  (There  are  some  who  have  taken  exception  to  the  name,  as  likely  to  cause  the 
Society  to  be  confused  with  Friendly  Societies  established  under  the  Friendly  Societies* 
Act;  but  it  was  adopted  because  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  was  well  known,  and  this 
Society  seeks  to  work  on  the  same  lines. )  By  its  means,  and  by  letters  commendatory, 
ft  complete  network  may  be  formed  throughout  the  country,  and  no  young  man  need 
leave  his  country  parish  and  come  to  London,  or  vice  versd,  without  finding  a  friend 
ready  to  welcome  him,  and  to  introduce  him  to  respectable  companionship.  Without 
such  forethought  and  such  action  on  the  part  of  clergy  or  their  lay-helpers,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  out  and  become  acquainted  with  young  men  when  they  come  up  to 
town,  or  move  from  one^place  to  another ;  and  thus  there  is  serious  risk  lest  the  influence 
for  good  which  has  been  exerted  over  them  in  earlier  *life,  should  lose  its  hold  upon 
them,  if  there  be  nothing  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  associations. 


Rev.  S.  0.  Morgan,  Vicar  of  Swansea, 

1 80ABOBLT  liked  to  intrude  upon  the  meeting  because  I  am  in  my  own  parish,  but  I 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  a  word  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  because  I  am 
wUat  some  people  would  call  a  sort  of  mongrel  man  :   I  am  partly  Welsh  and  partly 
English,  and  I  feel  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  Wales.     No 
Welshman  has  said  a  word  this  morning,  and  therefore  one  word  I  want  to  say  about 
parish  organiaation  in  Wales.     We  have  great  difficulties  here.     There  are  many 
present  who  come  from  a  distance,  and  I  speak  principally  to  them.     I  have  a  parish 
such  as  has  been  spoken  of  this  morning,  which  was  undivided  up  to  a  little  time  ago, 
and  at  present  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  the  spiritual  pastor  of  thirty  thousand 
people ;  a  great  part  of  these,  however,  do  not  belong  to  our  Church.     I  have  amongst 
them  found  one  thing  which,  as  a  clergyman  who  has  worked  a  good  while  in  England, 
I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with,  and  that  is  the  great  knowledge  of  their  Bible 
and  the  great  eagerness  with  which  they  all  receive  the  visits  of  a  pastor.    And  when 
he  begins  to  speak  to  them  about  the  things  of  their  souls,  the  hearty  way  in  which 
they  at  once  respond  shows  that  there  is  a  chord  touched  somewhere.     Often  while 
working  in  the  poor  parish  of  East  Greenwich,  I  have  had  doors  shut  in  my  face,  but 
I  have  never  experienced  anything  of  the  kind  in  Wales.    It  is  said  that  '*  there  ia 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  but  we  have  heard  some  things  this  morning  which  I 
think  will  give  us  some  help.     I  have  had  my  ears  open  to  catch  something  that  might 
help  me  to  work  better  this  great  parish.    I  believe  that  the  subdivision  has  worked 
well  hitherto  in  the  new  districts  that  have  been  created,  for  I  feel  that^  however  many 
good  curates  I  may  have,  they  cannot  perhaps  be  expected  to  take  the  same  personal 
interest  in  their  work  which  that  man  does  who  has  his  own  district  to  look  after,  how- 
ever small  that  district  may  be.   In  regard  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  I  would 
say, "  Grod  bless  them.*'    They  supplied  me  with  curates  in  thb  large  parish,  partly,  at 
leasts  together  with  the  help  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Sooiety,  to  which  I  also  wish  great 
success,  for  I  do  not  know  how,  without  the  aid  of  these  two   bodies,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  the  work  here.     But  we  want  practical  suggestions  as  to  the 
working  of  large  parishes.     I  have  tried  one  thing  after  another.     I  keep  my  eye  open 
upon  the  working  of  my  Nonconformist  brethren  as   well  as  upon  brethren  of  the 
Church,  and  whenever  I  find  anything  good  among  either,  I  like  to  get  hold  of  it  and 
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use  it.  I  have  triad  to  establish  mission  halls  in  this  plaos.  We  haTe 
halls  of  different  sizes,  from  one  to  hold  four  hundred  people  down  to  a  little  kitcheD. 
People  gather  there  whom  we  could  not  get  within  the  walls  of  a  church,  and  we  ire 
thus  educating  them  for  the  Church.  Some  people  do  not  understand  the  more 
elaborate  services  of  our  Church,  snd  by  these  mission  halls  we  get  under  car  wing 
those  whom  we  should  not  otherwise  be  able  to  bring  together.  A  very  splendid 
machine  may  be  inyented,  and  it  may  look  very  fine  indeed,  but  the  question  natmaUy 
arises,  "Will  it  work  T*  I  find  that  as  to  the  work  in  large  parishes  I  hear  pretty 
good  theories  as  to  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  but  I  have  sometimes  found  them 
falling  terribly  short  in  the  working.  As  to  district  visitors,  we  map  out  districts  for 
them,  but  as  sure  as  possible  you  will  find  the  poorest  districts  unsupplied.  Some  are 
afraid  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  cholera ;  and  others  say  that  poor  people  smell  so.  What- 
ever we  do  we  must  get  our  lay  people,  whether  men  or  women,  to  feel  an  interest  in 
the  work,  and  to  oo-operate  heartily  with  us.  In  this  parish  we  get  young  men  for 
our  districts,  and  gradually  teach  them  to  take  cottage  lectures,  and  to  condoot 
services  in  the  mission  halls.  There  ought  also  to  be  in  eveiy  parish  prayer-meetings 
week  by  week  •  and  we  ought  to  bring  laymen  into  the  practice  of  offering  up  earnest 
prayers  to  God.  We  know  what  prayer-meetiogs  are  in  Wales,  and  we  love  them. 
When  Welshmen  get  to  a  prayer- meeting,  they  enter  into  it  fervently,  and  they  take 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  Welsh  services  in  the  parish  church.  I  am  sure  yon  will 
agree  with  me  that  to  hear  them  sing  yesterday  was  most  gratifying — they  almost  took 
the  roof  off  the  parish  church  ;  and  to  hear  them  pray  is  to  feel  that  there  is  real  love 
for  God  in  their  hearts.  We  are  speaking  this  morning  about  organisation,  and  I 
agree  that  we  may  over-organise,  but  own  if  .,the  pastor's  heart  is  organised  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  his  soul  being  filled  with  the  earnest  desire  for  His  glory,  so  that 
whether  he  goes  amoog  the  rich  or  the  poor,  he  may  seek  them  that  their  hearts  may 
be  won  for  Christ, — this  is  of  all  organisations  the  most  blessed. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  TBTJST  that  no  one  here  will  think  I  am  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  my  position 
as  Chairman,  if  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  indulge  me  with  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes.  But  having  for  a  good  many  years  past  had  something  to  do  with  large 
parishes,  and  having  at  this  moment  the  south  of  London  under  my  care,  I  feel  an 
interest  in  this  subject  which  no  words  can  deRcribe.  I  think  if  any  of  our  firiends 
outside,  who  sometimes  observe  what  they  call  the  divisions  within  the  English  Church 
with  perhaps  an  undue  anxiety,  bad  been  here  this  morning,  they  would  have  been 
grievously  disappointed.  Over  and  beyond  the  deepest  of  all  bonds  that  unite  Chris- 
tians together,  in  the  Person  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  believe  nothing  more  brings 
true  Christians  together  than  work  and  prayer,  and  those  who  have  heard  the  per- 
fectly frank  and  honest  and  complete  expressions  of  opinion  this  morning  by  Church- 
men of  all  schools,  and  of  most  varied  experience,  must  have  felt  that,  with  God's 
blessing,  in  spite  of  all  that  people  croak  to  the  contrary,  we  are  getting  nearer  to  each 
other.  We  are  consenting  to  learn  from  each  other.  We  are  willing  to  take  and  to 
give  all  round,  and  as  long  as  we  do  that  God  wiU  bless  us.  Three  thoughts  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me  from  what  I  have  heard.  The  first  is,  that  wherever  we  may 
be,  and  whatever  our  work  may  be,  it  must  begin  and  end  in  devotion.  And  by 
devotion  I  mean  that  spirit  of  sustained  intercourse  with  God  in  which  we  go  out  to 
our  work,  and  in  which  we  come  back  from  it,  which  makes  people  understand,  with- 
out any  priggish  pretentiousness  about  us,  that  we  have  our  spring  and  joy  of  life  in 
God.     There  is  a  remarkable  Scotch  writer  of  whom  it  was  said  that  whenever  he 
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€anie  into  a  room  there  seemed  to  be  a  second  person  with  him  and  at  his  side,  and 
I  belieye  that  with  more  of  us,  and  with  the  clergy  especially,  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sihle  bat  really  within  our  power,  that  through  our  close  intercourse  with  our  blessed 
liaster,  of  which  no  one  need  know  but  ourselves,  there  may  seem  another  with  ns, 
and  there  may  go  virtue  out  of  us  to  heal.  Depend  upon  it  that  what  has  been  said 
about  organisation  this  morning  is  most  wholesome  and  needful,  and  no  one  ought  to 
feel  the  importance  of  the  subject  more  than  I  who  have  been  spending  the  last  two 
yean  in  organising,  and  am  about  to  spend  another,  when  I  hope  the  work  will  be 
finished ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  organisation  does  not  strangle  the  life  of  our 
parishes,  or  paralyse  our  own  life.  If  you  organise  ns  out  of  our  time  for  prayer,  God 
help  US.  With  respect  to  study,  however  busy  clergymen  may  be,  if  they  wish  to 
gratify  their  Master,  and  wish  to  be,  before  all  things,  solid,  continually  careful,  thought- 
ful teachers,  remember  that  you  cannot  get  anything  out  of  heads  unless  you  first  put 
it  in.  A  man  says,  "  I  have  no  time  to  read."  So  much  the  worse  for  your  people  and 
for  yon.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  lady  performed  a  piece  of  music 
before  him,  end  did  not  receive  from  him  the  expected  praise.  She  said,  "I  am  afraid 
you  did  not  like  it»  it  was  a  very  difficult  piece,"  and  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  "Madam, 
I  wish  it  had  been  an  impossible  1  *'  I  am  afraid  that  is  said  by  some  of  our  people 
about  our  sermons.  Tou  will  pardon  me  for  saying  this,  for  it  applies  as  much  to 
myself  as  any  one  else.  The  last  thing  I  want  to  suggest— and  in  this  I  think  my  lay 
brethren  will  concur  with  me— is,  let  us  have  a  little  good  sense.  Good  sense  tempered 
with  courage.  We  must  have  plack.  We  must  not  be  afraid  of  making  a  few  mis- 
takes. Tiy  a  thing,  and  if  it  does  not  answer  try  something  else.  I  would  a  great 
deal  rather  make  a  few  mistakes,  which  I  know  my  Master  will  forgive,  than  be  so 
prudent  as  never  to  have  succeeded  in  doing  right  from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong.  In 
all  work  some  things  want  steadying,  and  other  things  want  finishing.  The  great 
thing  we  have  to  do  in  the  Church  of  England  is  to  steady  and  keep  things  in  the  right 
course.  To  the  objections  and  difficulties  of  timid  people,  and  people  who  don't  want  to 
see  work  done,  because  they  are  afraid  of  being  asked  to  do  it  themselves,  I  am  inclined 
to  say,  Teiy  civilly,  fiddlesticks.  One  last  thing  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is,  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  lay  work.  At  this  moment  I  am  elaborating  a  scheme  which 
I  have  been  thinking  about  for  a  year — I  have  been  afraid  of  frightening  my  hard- 
worked  deigy — a  scheme  of  lay  work  which,  with  God*s  grace,  will  send  the  Gospel 
through  many  ducts  and  channels,  through  many  by-streets,  into  which  the  Word  of 
God,  through  no  one's  fault,  does  not  penetrate  now.  I  want  those  who  cannot  do 
great  things  to  do  little.  In  Wordsworth's  beautiful  words,  which  touch  our  female 
wfHrkers  as  well  as  our  male  workers,  I  would  say  : — 

"  Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts. 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun." 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  Sth  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  took  the  Chair  at  half-past 

Two  o'clock. 


DIOCESAN  SYNODS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

PAPERS. 

The  Very  Rev.  Edward  Bickbrsteth,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield, 
Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury. 

Diocesan  Synods  were  naturally  the  earliest  Conncils,  after  the  Church 
had  assumed  a  settled  form  of  government.  The  word  "  Diocesan  "  was 
indeed  of  later  origin,  having  been  derived  from  a  term  used  in  the  civil 
divisions  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  what  we  know  as  the  "  Diocesan 
Synod"  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  Church  in  the  age  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  Apostles.  All  the  ancient  Councils  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  agree  that  the  Bishop  of  every  diocese  has,  by  Divine 
commission,  authority  to  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  over  which  he  is 
placed ;  and,  in  order  thereto,  to  call  together,  first  and  foremost,  the 
presbyters  who  minister  under  him,  that  he  may  be  assisted  in  his 
administration  by  their  advice.  Special  honour  and  respect  were  paid 
to  the  presbyters  in  the  early  Church.  They  acted  in  conjunction  with 
their  Bishop,  who  scarcely  did  anything  in  the  diocese  without  their* 
counsel  and  concurrence ;  and  this,  not  because  he  had  no  ruling  superiority 
over  his  presbyters,  but  of  his  own  will,  and  because  he  judged  it  most 
expedient  St  Cyprian,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  clergy,  says :  "  From 
my  first  entrance  upon  my  episcopate  I  resolved  to  do  nothing  of  my 
own  private  judgment,  without  your  counsel  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
people.  But  when  by  the  grace  of  God  I  shaU  have  come  to  you,  we 
will  consult  together  of  the  things  to  be  done,  as  respect  for  each  other 
requireth  "  (sictU  mututu  honor  poscit),* 

In  accordance  with  these  views  we  find  St.  Ignatius  describing  pres- 
byters as  the  *' counsellors  and  assistants  of  the  Bishops ; "  St  Chrysostom 
as  "the  court  and  sanhedrim  of  the  presbyters,"  and  St.  Cyprian  as 
''the  venerable  bench  of  the  clergy."  Special  places  of  honour  were 
assigned  to  the  presbyters  in  the  early  Diocesan  Synoda  The  Bishop 
sat  in  the  centre  on  a  high  throne,  and  the  presbyters  on  either  side  of 
him,  in  a  semi-circle,  according  to  their  seniority,  on  somewhat  lower 
thrones;  and  so  universal  was  this  custom  that  the  expression  "they  of 
the  second  throne  "  became  a  synonym  for  presbyters. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  we  find  the  two  maxims  laid  down  with 

*  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  xiv.  5,  a.d.  2y>. 
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equal  authority  :  ''  Let  nothing  be  done  without  the  Bishop,"  and  ''  Let 
not  the  Bishop  act  without  his  presbyters."  And  elsewhere  he  happily 
combines  the  two  maxims  in  one,  where  he  siays,  '*  Let  the  presbyters  be 
joined  together  with  the  Bishop,  as  the  chords  of  a  harp,  to  make  sweet 
music  to  €k)d.'*  * 

I  must  add  that  deacons  also  were  admitted  to  these  Synods,  those,  at 
least,  who  were  exercising  ministerial  functions  in  the  diocese,  and  who 
were  *'  approved,"  although  they  were  present,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
a  lower  rank  or  degree ;  for  while  the  presbyters  sat  around  their 
Bishop,  the  deacons  are  commonly  represented  as  standing  with  the 
people. 

Then,  further,  laymen  also,  '^  of  good  repute,"  were  specially  invited  to 
these  Synods,  the  object  of  their  attendance  being  to  state  any  grievances 
of  which  they  might  have  to  complain,  and  to  point  out  any  matters 
which  might  require  amendment  in  their  parishes.  Indeed,  we  may  trace 
the  footsteps  of  the  old  Diocesan  Synods  in  the  Episcopal  and  Archi- 
diaoonal  visitations  of  our  day,  at  which  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen 
(or  synods-men)  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  sort,  still  expressing  and 
continuing  this  principle  of  the  presence  of  laymen  at  synods. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod  from  the  beginning,  that  every  presbyter  of  the  diocese  having 
care  of  souls  should  form  a  constituent  part  of  it,  there  were  also  gathered 
round  it  not  only  deacons,  but  also  chosen  laymen,  who  might  assist  the 
Synod  at  certain  periods  of  its  sessions  and  in  certain  portions  of  ita 
work. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  at  a  Diocesan  Synod  was  as  follows  : — 
The  presbyters  came  at  the  time  appointed  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
church  where  they  were  to  meet,  and  placed  themselves,  according  to 
seniority,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  their  ordination.  Then  the  deacons 
and  laymen  were  admitted.  Then  the  appointed  prayers  were  said,  and 
an  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  or  his  representative. 
Then,  if  any  of  the  clergy  had  any  complaint  to  make,  or  anything  to 
suggest,  they  were  heard;  after  which  the  laity  presented  their  com- 
plunts,  if  they  had  any. 

At  these  Synods  the  Bishop  published  the  Decrees  of  the  Provincial 
Synods ;  and  finally  he  published  his  own  Diocesan  Constitutions,  which,^ 
having  been  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  Synod,  assumed  the  face  of  law 
within  the  diocese,  provided  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  any 
superior  Synod  of  the  Province. 

The  business  of  the  Synod  closed  with  a  formal  address  in  the  nature 
of  a  charge  from  the  Bishop. 

It  wocdd  appear  that  before  the  Reformation  in  this  country,  there  was 
greater  liberty  of  Diocesan  action  than  there  has  been  since.  For  while- 
the  Papal  power  gradually  influenced  and  controlled  the  action  of  the 
old  Provincial  Synods,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  guide  and  restrain  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  various  Diocesan  Synods  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  is  to  this  greater  freedom  of  action  in  the  various  dioceses  that  we 
trace  the  existence  of  the  various  Liturgies  or  ''Uses"  (as  they  were 
called)  of  pre-Beformation  times,  as  those  of  Sarum,  York,   Hereford^ 

*  St.  Ignatius,  ad  Ephea.,  chap.  iv. 
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Bangor,  and  Lincoln,  which,  although  they  indicate  a  common  ori^n, 
nevertheless  remind  us  of  the  ancient  Diocesan  independence  in  respect  of 
rituaL  And  although  our  book  of  Common  Prayer,  compiled  as  it  is  for 
the  most  part  from  these  old  ^^  Uses,"  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the 
primitive  sources  from  whence  they  came,  now  furnishes  us  with  one 
admirable  service  book  for  the  whole  country  instead  of  many — ^and  may 
it  long  remain  to  our  Church  in  its  integrity  as  far  as  all  essentials  are 
concerned — still  the  ancient  varieties  of  Uses  are  expressed  to  this  day  in 
the  different  musical  cadences,  and  the  harmonies  adapted  to  the  versicies 
and  responses  in  our  different  cathedrals,  the  prolonged  echoes,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  ancient  services,  preserving  the  historical  continuity  of  tins 
one  National  Church  before  and  after  the  Reformation. 

The  records  of  early  British  Councils,  whether  National,  Provincial,  or 
Diocesan,  are  scanty,  although  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were 
not  unfrequently  held.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  remark  that  nowhere  were 
they  more  continuous  and  influential  than  here  in  Wales,  to  whose  brave 
inhabitants  of  former  times  we  owe  so  much  for  having  maintained  the 
independence  of  the  ancient  British  Church,  in  the  days  of  its  first  contact 
with  a  foreign  communion. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  the  Diocesan  Synods  became  less  frequent 
in  this  country  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  cause  must  be  found  in 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  Papal  power.  As  this  power  became 
more  dominant  in  thia  country,  the  Bishops  gradually  dispensed  more 
and  more  with  the  advice  of  their  clergy,  and  simply  proclaimed  their 
own  decrees  and  decisions  to  the  Synod.  Then  the  laity,  being  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  these  Synods,  when  they  perceived  them 
to  be  not  always  the  decrees  of  an  independent  Church,  but  often  mere 
emanations  from  the  Papal  chair,  the  Synods  gradually  fell  into 
desuetude ;  although,  as  Van  Espen  says,  "  through  their  omission  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  has  greatly  suffered,  and  abuses  have  taken 
their  origin." 

It  was  therefore  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  revive  the  ancient  custom  of  Synodical 
action  in  every  diocese ;  and  in  the  book  entitled  ^^  Reformatio  Legym 
JScdmasticarum"  we  find  full  and  explicit  directions  for  the  holding  of 
such  Synods. 

The  history  of  this  volume  is  the  following : — The  Act  (25  Henry  VIIL, 
c.  19),  commonly  known  as  the  Act  of  the  **  Submission  of  the  Clergy  and 
the  Restraint  of  Appeals,"  provided,  amongst  other  things,  that  thirty-two 
persons,  namely,  sixteen  ecclesiastics  and  sixteen  laymen,  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Eling  to  revise  the  then  existing  canons ;  and  that  the 
result  of  their  labours,  when  they  had  received  the  royal  assent,  should 
be  received  as  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England.  Thia  Act  was  passed 
in  jld.  1534.  Nothing  was  done  for  about  eleven  years.  In  a.d.  1545, 
Archbishop  Cranmer  began  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act ;  and  again  the  same  Archbishop  took  up  the  work  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1552,  and  the  result  was  this  book,  which  has,  how- 
ever, at  no  time  received  either  statutable  authority  or  the  royal  ratifica- 
tion. Still  it  is  valuable  as  showing  what  was  the  mind  of  some  of  the 
ablest  Churchmen  of  that  day,  both  ecclesiastics  and  civilians,  upon  Church 
questions. 
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The  directions  witli  regard  to  the  holding  of  Diocesan  Synods  are 
contained  in  that  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  ''  The  Church,  its 
>£inisters,  and  their  Duties"  (from  chapter  xiz.  to  zxiii.)  The  19th 
chapter,  De  Synodo  cujudibet  Epiacopi  in  sud  Diocedy  directs  each 
Bishop  to  hold  a  Synod  in  his  diocese,  in  which,  together  with  his  presby- 
ters, his  parish  priests,  vicars,  and  clergy,  he  may  treat  concerning  those 
things  which  at  the  time  need  to  be  either  settled  or  amended.  For  a 
Synod  is  indeed  a  remedy  well  adapted  for  the  correction  of  negligence, 
and  for  the  removal  of  errors  which  from  time  to  time  are  disseminated  iu 
Churches  by  the  devil  and  evil  men ;  and  by  means  of  Synods  of  this 
kind,  union  and  charity  between  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  will  be  in- 
creased and  maintained.  For  he  will  thus  have  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  clergy,  and  will  address  them ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  will 
hear  him  addressing  them ;  and  when  the  matter  requires  it,  they  will 
ask  questions  of  him. 

The  20th  chapter,  De  tempore  et  loco  Synodi  Epiacopalisy  directs  that  a 
Synod  shall  be  held  once  in  every  year  by  the  Bishop,  and  that  he  shall 
give  notice  of  it  a  month  beforehand  through  the  rural  deans ;  and  iu 
his  own  city  through  the  cathedral  preacher,  and  by  notices  affixed  to  the 
doors.  It  may  be  held  any  day  after  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  provided 
only  that  the  parochial  clergy  may  be  able  to  return,  so  as  not  to  bo 
absent  from  their  people  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  Bishop  is  to  choose  that 
place  in  his  diocese  for  holding  his  Synod  which  he  shall  judge  most 
convenient  for  all.  None  of  the  clergy  are  to  absent  themselves  without 
a  reason  approved  by  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop  is  himself  to  preside, 
unless  some  very  urgent  cause  hinders  him,  in  which  case  his  place  is  to 
be  filled  by  the  Archdeacon. 

The  2ist  chapter,  De  formd  kabendce  Synodi,  directs  that  when  all  are 
assembled y  the  Litany  is  to  be  sung,  and  a  sermon  {lingttd  matemd,  nisi 
alUer  causa  legiUma  suasuit)  shall  be  preached  by  the  Archdeacon  or 
Bishop,  if  he  be  present,  and  the  Holy  Communion  celebrated.  After 
which  the  Bishop  shall  pass  into  some  inner  place  {ad  locum  aliquem 
iiUeriorem)  with  all  the  clergy ;  the  laity  being  all  excluded,  excepting 
those  whom  he  shall  have  invited  to  remain  (exclusis  omnibits  laicis^  his 
exceptis  quos  ipse  manere  jusseint) ;  and  then  they  all,  sitting  together  in 
order,  shall  treat  of  those  matters  which  appear  most  necessary,  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  and  the  utmost  peace  {maximd  cum  gravitate  summdque 
pace). 

The  22nd  chapter,  De  relms  in  Synodo  Episcopali  iractandiSf  directs 
that  if  any  corruption  of  the  true  doctrine  has  sprung  up,  it  is  to  be 
reproved  and  condemned.  Impious  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  if  any 
have  crept  in,  are  to  be  taken  away.  Ecclesiastical  controversies  and 
complaints  are  to  be  heard,  and,  so  far  as  the  time  permits,  to  be  deter- 
mined. Very  diligent  inquiry  is  to  be  made  whether  all  sacred  rites  are 
performed  in  the  churches  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  our  laws. 
And,  in  fine,  whatsoever  things  shall  appear  to  concern  the  edification  of 
the  people  of  Gh>d,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  perfect  fidelity  and  singular 
diligence.  Then  the  priests  shall  be  questioned,  one  by  one,  concerning 
matters  in  controversy.  But  the  Bishop  shall  patiently  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  more  learned ;  nor  shall  he  suffer  any  of  those  present  inconsiderately 
to  interrupt  them  while  they  are  speaking,  until  they  shall  have  made  an 
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end.    "  For"  (as  saith  the  Apostle)  "God  is  not  the  God  of  confusion,  but 
of  peace." 

lu  the  23d  chapter,  De  Synodo  concludendd,  the  Bishop  is  directed  not 
to  suffer  the  Synod  to  be  prolonged  over  many  days ;  but  he  shall  bring 
it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible ;  because  it  is  not  good  either  for  the 
pastors  or  for  their  flocks  that  they  should  be  long  separated  the  one  from 
the  other.  He  shall  therefore  give  sentence  concerning  those  causes  and 
complaints  which  can  be  determined  by  him  at  once.  As  to  others  which 
require  longer  consideration,  he  shall  either  judge  them  at  another  time 
in  his  own  court,  or  he  shall  make  known  his  judgment  by  his  Archdeacon 
when  he  holds  his  September  Visitation.  As  to  questions  touching 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  he  will  openly  publish  some  canons  at  the 
time ;  and  commit  others  to  the  Archdeacon  to  be  published  by  him  at 
his  Visitation.  But  his  decrees  and  sentences,  whether  put  forth  bv 
himself  in  Synod,  or  by  the  Archdeacon  at  his  Visitation,  shall  be  received 
by  the  inferior  clergy  as  valid  and  final.  If,  however,  they  shall  consider 
anything  contained  in  them  to  be  either  unjust  or  unreasonable,  they  may 
refer  it  to  the  Archbishop,  whose  business  it  will  then  be  either  to  confirm 
or  to  amend  the  Bishop's  sentence  or  decree ;  yet  in  such  manner,  that  as 
to  those  parts  which  the  Archbishop  shall  not  have  amended,  they  shall 
retain  their  proper  force  and  strength.  And  so  the  Bishop,  having  pub- 
lished his  sentences  and  decrees  in  Synod  shall  exhort  his  clergy  to  care 
and  solicitude  for  the  flock  committed  to  them,  and  shall  then  dismiss 
them  to  their  churches  with  peace  and  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Such  were  the  directions  for  the  holding  of  Diocesan  Synods,  drawn  up 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  day,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  civilians.  And  we  are  told  by  Strype  that  **  they  would 
certainly  have  been  ratified,  had  God  spared  King  Edward's  life  until 
another  Parliament" 

Thus  much  we  may  say  of  them,  that  they  exhibit  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ancient  precedents ;  and  that  they  supply  many  useful  hints  for  the 
conduct  of  these  Synods  now.  They  also  show  very  plainly,  even  if  other 
evidence  were  wanting,  that  the  Act  of  Submission,  which  places  the 
"Provincial  Synods"  under  the  controlling  power  of  the  Crown,  leaves 
each  Bishop  absolutely  free  with  regard  to  the  holding  of  his  Diocesan 
Synod.* 

If  it  now  be  asked  why  Diocesan  Synods  had  fallen  into  desuetude 
since  the  Reformation  until  quite  recently,  I  think  that  the  explanation 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  fact  of  the  rebound  of  this  Church  and  nation 
from  the  Papal  supremacy.  Rome  had  taken  to  herself  a  power  un- 
warranted by  the  example  of  primitive  times.  It  was  a  power  constantly 
protested  against  and  resisted  by  this  great  and  independent  nation. 
And  when  it  was  at  length  wrested  from  her  by  the  vigorous  arm  of 
Henry  VIIL,  something  of  that  excess  went  over  to  the  civil  |>ower. 
The  overthrow  of  this  foreign  usurpation  encouraged  the  free  development 
of  the  royal  supremacy;  and  although  this  supremacy  in  its  exercise 
aimed  at  anticipating  and  curbing  any  future  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
B.ome,  rather  than  at  abridging  any  inherent  rights  or  recognised  liberties 

*  The  legality  of  Diocesan  Synods  ia  diatinctly  recognised  by  Tarious  Acta  »ub* 
sequent  to  the  *' Act  of  Submission. ''  (Sec.  31,  Heury  VIII.,  c.  14,  and  I  Eliz.! 
c.  2,  §23.) 
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of  the  Church,  it  has  nevertheless  impeded  this  primitive  action.  And 
so  the  Church  of  England  has  been  somewhat  crippled,  and  has  failed  at 
times  to  exercise  her  full  influence  in  the  nation.  I  should  be  exceeding 
the  limits  assigned  to  me  by  my  subject,  if  I  were  to  illustrate  what  I  have 
said  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  silencing  of 
Convocation  in  17 17.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  action  of  the 
Provincial  Synod  was  suspended,  the  Diocesan  Synods  of  our  Church 
should  have  fallen  into  abeyance.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  now,  for 
twenty  -  five  years,  our  Convocations  have  been  developing  their  long 
dormant  powers ;  and  that  their  revival  has  been  followed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  by  Synodical  action  in  this  diocese  and  in  that  on  every  side. 
Nor  does  it  need  a  prophet's  vision  to  foresee  that,  under  God's  blessing. 
Diocesan  Synods  and  Diocesan  Conferences  will  become  universal  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  a  very  few  years. 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  revival  of  Convocation  has  made  the 
reyival  of  Diocesan  Synods  a  matter  of  necessity ;  and  for  this  reason : 
Convocation  is  essentially  a  spiritual  body  \  and  its  place  and  functions 
in  the  Constitution  of  this  realm  preclude  it  from  being  anything  but  a 
spiritual  body.  But  the  Diocesan  Synod,  although  in  its  germ  and 
essence  also  a  spiritual  body,  yet  being  not  like  Convocation  an  integral 
part  of  the  Constitution,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  develop 
freely  into  a  Diocesan  Conference  composed  of  both  clergy  and  laity; 
the  Diocesan  Synod  being  the  root  out  of  which  should  spring  the 
Diocesan  Confeience. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  both  Convocation  and  Parlia- 
ment should  know  the  deliberate  and  carefully  formed  opinions  of  the 
intelligent  and  well-educated  members  of  our  Church,  both  clergy  and 
laity ;  and  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  in  which  the  laity  have  a  legitimate 
place,  are  just  the  instrumentality  through  which  the  laity  may  make 
their  influence  felt.  And  when  each  diocese  shall  have  its  Diocesan  Con- 
ference in  active  operation,  and  the  conclusions  of  these  various  Conferences 
shall  come  to  be  systematically  gathered  up  and  transmitted  year  by  year 
to  Convocation,  we  shall  then  have  such  an  expression  of  the  real  mind 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  must  have  its  influence  not  only  upon 
Convocation  but  upon  Parliament  —  such  an  expression  as  must  tend 
powerfully  to  preserve  to  us,  without  any  loss  or  weakening  of  her  spiritual 
rights,  that  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  which  has  made  our  country 
so  great  throughout  the  world.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Parliament,  as  a  body,  is  unfriendly  to  the  Church.  Parliament  will  never, 
I  believe,  be  indisposed  to  assist  the  Church  in  obtaining  what  is  reason- 
able and  practical ;  but  Parliament  can  hardly  be  expected  to  listen  to 
proposals  of  Church  Reform,  unless  those  proposals  express  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  faithful  laity  as  well  as  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church. 

But  it  is  not  in  their  external  and  political  aspect  only  that  I  attach 
importance  to  these  Diocesan  Conferences.  As  I  read  just  now  those 
extracts  from  the  "  ReforTnatio  Legum  EccUstasticarum"  you  would  see  how 
thoroughly  practical  and  searching  an  instrument  a  Diocesan  Synod,  rightly 
h^mdled,  may  become.  You  may  see  also  how  many  of  the  evils  of  which 
we  have  been  complaining  of  late  years,  whether  of  excess  or  of  defect, 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  ceremonial — evils  with  which  the  civil  power  has 
attempted  to  grapple,  not  without  some  prejudice,  I  fear,  to  the  rights  of 
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our  ancient  spiritual  courts,  and  perhaps  with  a  needless  disturbance,  as 
some  think,  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  realm — how  many  of 
these  and  other  evils  might  have  been  avoided  if  to  our  Church  had  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  after  primitive  example,  in  her  legitimate 
Synods,  and  there  calmly  discussing  and  determining  these  questions, 
which  have  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  controversy  and  strife.  And  not 
only  this.  Those  latent  energies,  those  deep  feelings,  those  high  and 
noble  aspirations  which,  thank  God,  exist  and  stir  in  the  hearts  of  our 
clergy,  and  which,  if  they  cannot  find  their  lawful  and  healthful  expansion, 
will  burst  forth  through  unwonted  channels,  might  have  had  more  free  and 
wholesome  exercise.  Happily,  it  is  not  too  late.  The  National  Church 
of  this  land  is  awake.  Her  clergy  and  laity  are  alive  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. And,  Gfod  helping  her,  this  our  Church,  with  her  Synodical 
powers,  Diocesan  and  Provincial,  fully  developed,  shall  become  more  and 
more  the  National  Church  of  this  land,  still  retaining  her  ancient  and  holy 
alliance  with  the  State,  still  the  bulwark  of  the  throne,  and  the  honoured 
instrument  for  spreading  throughout  the  British  empire,  and  over  the 
whole  world,  the  light  of  pure  and  primitive  Christianity. 


F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Kingweston  Manor,  Somerton,  Somerset 

A  CHANGE  has  been  made  about  this  day's  discussion  since  I  was  asked 
to  read  a  paper,  and,  instead  of  dealing  with  questions  which  are  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  most  Churchmen,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  my  best 
with  the  subject  allotted  to  us,  and  I  do  this  with  the  less  regret  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  Diocesan  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity  are  the  very 
cornerstone  of  that  construction  of  Church  legislation  which  before  long 
we  shall  have  to  rear. 

These  Diocesan  meetings  are  new  here.  They  have  been  going  on  for 
near  a  century  in  the  sister  Church  of  America.  When  that  Church  was 
separated  from  us  by  the  political  separation  of  the  two  nations — a  separa- 
tion of  Church  government,  but  not  of  brotherly  feeling — it  was  left  to  its 
own  resources.  I  do  not  know  where  it  got  the  type  of  its  institutions ;. 
I  suspect  from  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  obvious  that  a  Church  destitute 
of  Bishops  could  not  but  act  on  Presbyterian  principles  provisionally  and 
temporarily  during  the  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  the  Episco- 
pate. And  being  for  the  most  part  deprived  of  the  endowments  it  had, 
the  clergy  could  not  do  otherwise  than  take  the  laity  into  counseL  What 
they  did  prospered,  and  their  Church  has  grown.  At  the  first  Convention 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York  in  1785  but  five  clergy  were  present,  and  at 
the  two  next  only  six.  I  do  not  see  how  many  there  were  in  the  State ; 
but  in  1792  the  list  of  the  clergy  sent  to  the  General  Convention,  and 
published  in  their  journal,  contained  but  nineteen.  The  same  journal 
of  1877  shows  five  dioceses  in  the  state  of  New  York,  containing  721 
clergy. 

The  establishment  of  Synodical  action  in  the  colonial  Church  was  hin- 
dered by  mistaken  notions  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  and  of 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  without  the  help  of  which  it  was  supposed  the 
Church  could  not  act,  and  which  could  not  well  help  the  Church  without 
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interfering  with  colonial  freedom  in  civil  matters.  The  consequence  was 
certain  bills  in  Parliament,  promoted  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  which 
had  no  direct  effect,  but  indirectly  were  of  the  greatest  use,  for  they 
sketched  out  with  the  general  unofficial  assent  of  the  English  Episcopate 
just  that  state  of  things  which  the  colonial  Church  was  doing  for  itself  of 
its  own  goodwill.  I  well  remember  that  when  talking  these  things  oyer 
with  Bishop  Wilberforce,  I  suggested  that  what  we  were  proposing  to  do 
for  the  colonies  might  -one  day  be  made  use  of  at  home,  and  he  told  me 
he  did  not  think  that  such  a  possibility  was  any  reason  for  holding  back. 
The  example  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  the  extraordinary  power  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  before  their  disastrous  schism  in  1845, 
showed  our  colonial  Bishops  the  advantages  of  consulting  their  clergy  and 
laity.  The  man  who  did  most  to  direct  the  movement,  and  to  whom  the 
colonial  Church  is  most  of  all  indebted,  was  Ernest  Hawkins.  If  ever 
a  history  of  colonial  synodical  action  is  written,  it  ought  to  be  as  a  part 
of  his  life.  I  look  back  with  singular  pleasure  to  his  gentleness,  goodness, 
and  usefulness. 

A  very  early  stage  in  the  movement,  if  not  the  beginning,  was  Bishop 
Selwyu's  synod  of  clergy  in  New  Zealand  in  1846.  The  movement  after- 
wards took  various  forms,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  State  by  means 
of  Acts  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments — in  Canada,  in  Victoria  established 
by  Bishop  Perry  of  Melbourne,  now  Canon  of  Llandaff,  in  1856,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  colonial  Church  has  grown.  It  has  not  been  without  its  troubles, 
but  it  may  be  very  plainly  seen  that  those  troubles  would  have  been  much 
greater  but  for  the  assemblies  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  that  what  gave 
anxiety  for  the  moment  might  have  developed  into  dangerous  schism 
had  there  not  been  means  of  settling  it  by  common  assent  of  clergy  and 
people.  The  Bishops  have  shown  energy,  wisdom,  and  forbearance  deserv- 
ing of  great  praise. 

What  Bishop  Wilberforce  did  not  fear  is  now  coming  to  pass  here.  His 
successor  at  Winchester,  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  when  Bishop  of  Ely,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  established  a  diocesan  conference  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  now  there  are  but  few  dioceses  where  there  are  not  annual 
meetings  of  clergy  and  laity. 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  synods  and  conferences,  the 
former  word  being  used  for  meetings  of  the  clergy  only,  the  latter  for 
those  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity  meet  together. 

There  are  interests  of  property  which  concern  the  clergy  specially,  and 
other  things  to  which  they  are  likely  to  give  a  more  sustained  attention 
than  the  laity  would  give.  There  are  ,also  doctrinal  questions  that  must 
be  treated  of,  and  must  be  treated  of  at  great  length,  to  do  justice  to  the 
great  principles  which  often  lie  hid  under  what  may  seem  to  the  laity 
very  small  questions.  These  things  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  con- 
sidered by  the  clergy  apart  from  the  laity,  and  no  jealousy  will  come 
of  it  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  all  changes  must  be  discussed  in 
common. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  if  our  conferences  be  accompanied  by  separate 
meetings  of  the  clergy  when  the  clergy  desire  them,  and  the  Bishop  sees 
'  fit  to  call  them. 

I  ought  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  periodical  meetings 
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of  clergy  and  laity  as  an  integral  part  of  the  government  of  tLe  Church. 
I  have  never  felt  satisfied  with  a  sort  of  autocracy  commonly  attributed 
to  the  Bishops.  There  was  an  expression  attributed  many  years  ago  to 
Keble  or  Cardinal  Newman — I  do  not  remember  which — that  the  lightest 
word  of  the  Bishop  was  of  immense  importance,  an  expression,  I  venture 
to  think,  exaggerated,  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  has  uncomfort- 
able recollections  of  Borne  and  Presbytery,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  has 
not  studied  sufficiently  the  peculiarities  of  either.  Partly  from  this 
neglect  we  have  come  to  establish  a  gulf  that  seems  immeasurable  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  presbyter,  while  the  presbyter  and  the  deacon  are 
much  the  same  thing.  This  is  different  from  what  exists  in  the  rest 
of  the  Church,  and  different  from  what  existed  in  primitive  times ;  and 
I  venture  to  think  it  ought  to  be  reformed. 

The  more  we  approximate  the  status  of  the  presbyter  to  that  of  the 
Bishop  the  more  monstrous  it  will  seem  that  in  a  diocese  of  five  or  six 
hundred  clergy  the  Bishop  should  act  alone,  without  their  advice,  and 
it  may  be  against  their  wishes.  I  have  thought  it  better  to  take  an 
English  authority  rather  than  a  foreign  one  for  what  follows  from  these 
considerations,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  without 
which  the  Bishop  should  do  nothing  of  importance ;  and  I  lay  before  you 
the  following  passage  of  Bingham  to  show  you  his  view  of  the  rule  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  He  says  of  presbyters  (Book  II.  c.  19,  sec.  7),  when 
mentioning  their  sitting  in  a  semi-circle  along  with  the  Bishop  in  the  apse 
of  the  Church  : — 

"  This  honour  was  done  them  in  regard  to  their  authority  in  the  Church, 
wherein  they  were  considered  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  senate  or  council 
to  the  Bishop,  who  scarce  did  anything  of  great  weight  and  moment 
without  asking  tlieir  advice  and  taking  their  consent,  to  give  the  greater 
force  and  authority  to  all  public  acts  done  in  the  name  of  the  Church." 
And  again — 

"  Because,  though  the  Bishop  was  prince  and  head  of  this  ecclesiastical 
senate,  and  nothing  could  regularly  be  done  without  him^  yet  neither  did 
he  ordinarily  do  any  public  act  relating  to  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  without  their  advice  and  assistance." 

And  in  the  next  section  he  sums  up — 

"  From  all  which  it  appears  that  this  was  an  ancient  privilege  of  pres- 
byters to  sit  and  deliberate  with  Bishops  both  on  their  consisturial  and 
provincial  councils." 

This  you  see  extends  lo  administration  as  well  as  legislation,  and  justi- 
fies the  powers  which  presbyters  exercise  in  Convocation, 

With  regard  to  the  laity,  the  case  is  altogether  different.  I  can  make 
no  case  for  any  participation  of  theirs  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
or  in  the  administration  of  it  as  individual  partakers  of  authority.  All 
I  can  say  for  them  as  matter  of  right  is  the  general  proposition  that 
changes  of  the  law  cannot  be  made  without  their  concurrence,  and  for  this 
I  quote  the  following  passage  of  Hooker  (Book  VIII.  c.  6,  sea  8)  : — 

'*  As  now  the  state  of  the  Church  doth  stand,  kings  being  not  then  that 
which  now  they  are,  and  the  clergy  not  now  that  which  then  they  were, 
till  it  be  proved  that  some  special  law  of  Christ  hath  for  ever  annexed 
unto  the  clergy  alone  the  power  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold 
it  a  thing  most  consonant  with  equity  and  reason  that  no  ecclesiastical 
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Jaws  be  made  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  without  consent  as  well  of 
the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least  of  all  without  consent  of  the  highest 
power. 

"  For  of  this/  thing  no  man  doubteth — namely,  that  in  all  societies, 
-companies,  and  corporations,  what  severally  each  shall  be  bound  unto, 
it  must  be  with  all  their  assents  ratified.  Against  all  equity  it  were  that 
a  man  should  suffer  detriment  at  the  hands  of  men,  for  not  observing 
that  which  he  never  did  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, agree  unto ;  much  more  that  a  king  should  constrain  all  others 
unto  the  strict  observation  of  any  such  human  ordinance  as  passeth  with- 
out his  own  approbation.  In  this  case,  therefore,  especially,  that  vulgar 
axiom  is  of  force — *  Quod  omnes  tangit,  ab  omnibus  tractari  et  approbrari 
debet.'  Whereupon  Pope  Nicholas  (the  first  writing  to  the  Emperor 
Michael  111.  in  865  ;  Fleury,  B.  50,  a  41),  although  otherwise  not 
admitting  lay  persons,  no,  not  emperors  themselves,  to  be  present  at 
synods,  doth  notwithstanding  seem  to  allow  of  their  presence  when 
.matters  of  faith  are  determined,  whereunto  all  men  must  stand  bound.' 
^Ubinam  legistis  imperatores,  antecessores  vestros,  synodalibus  conventibus 
interf uisse ;  nisi  forsitan  in  quibus  de  fide  tractatum  est,  quae  universalis 
est,  quse  omnibus  communis  est,  quae  non  solum  ad  clericos,  verum  etiam 
ad  laicos  et  omnes  pertinet  Christianos  ? '  " 

Now  1  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  various  methods  are  possible 
by  which  a  concurrence  in  authority  may  be  given  to  the  Presbytery,  and 
a  veto  on  what  is  proposed  to  the  laity ;  but  there  is  no  way  so  simple 
and  effectual  as  that  of  common  consultation  in  one  assembly,  it  being 
understood  that  the  vote  by  orders  should  be  had  whenever  the  Bishop 
or  a  certain  fixed  number  of  the  clergy  or  laity  desire  it,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  enacted  which  is  not  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  each  order 
and  by  the  Bishop.  And  it  may  be  also  reasonable  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Assembly  should  purport  to  be  enacted  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy  with  thr 
assent  of  the  laity,  so  as  to  show  that  there  was  no  demand  made  fot 
co-ordinate  authority  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

There  is  at  present  no  uniform  plan  of  constituting  these  assemblies. 
When,  thirty  years  ago,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  summoned  a  representative 
Diocesan  Synod  it  was  felt  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  was  unduly 
represented ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
minorities  are  not  shut  out,  and,  as  concerns  the  laity,  no  advantage 
should  be  given  to  the  upper  classes,  who  are  certain  in  this  country 
to  have  influence  enough. 

In  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  we  have  had  two  different  kinds 
of  meetings.  One  representative,  summoned  every  three  years,  consisting 
of  clergy  and  laity  from  each  rural  deanery  in  numbers  roughly  propor- 
tionate to  the  relative  importance  of  the  deaneries ;  another  which  meets 
in  the  two  intervening  years  at  three  places,  one  in  each  archdeaconry, 
and  consists  of  all  clergy  and  of  magistrates  who  are  members  of  the 
Church,  churchwardens,  and  certain  laymen  chosen  by  the  more  populous 
places. 

The  advantage  of  this  latter  meeting  is  that  all  who  care  to  attend  can 
do  so ;  but  it  is  inconvenient  when  a  vote  has  to  be  taken,  and  it  gives  an 
undue  importance  to  the  debate  at  the  first  place  of  meeting. 

For  the  present,  variety  is  probably  good.    Hereafter,  when  the  im- 
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portance  of  these  meetings  leads  us  on  to  something  like  unifonnity, 
experience  will  point  out  the  way. 

Speaking  in  this  place,  I  feel  I  onght  not  to  forget  the  peculiar  evils 
and  difficulties  of  Wales.  It  may  be  remarked  that  what  I  propose  is  not 
improbably  borrowed  from  the  Presbyterians,  and,  therefore,  based  on 
popular — it  may  be  democratic — principles,  alien  from  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  character  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  Church  of 
England.  I  cannot  help  that.  This,  however,  I  will  say — that  if  the 
general  adoption  of  popular  forms  of  government  should  lead  those  who 
are  separated  from  us  to  join  us  again,  there  could  be  no  greater  blessing. 
We  ought  to  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  that.  At  present  I 
say  no  more,  and  confine  myself  to  a  development  of  the  true  ancient 
principles  of  the  Church. 

You  are  also  in  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  this  Principality,  for  you  use 
two  languages.  May  it  not  be  proper  that  a  separate  Diocesan  Conference 
should  be  appointed  for  the  clergy  and  laity  of  each  language  I  Each 
language  implies  something  different  in  the  way  of  interests,  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  different  interests.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  that  nothing  should  be  settled  that  is  not  agreed  to  by 
both  languages  in  separate  meetings.  There  are  curious  precedents  for  a 
separate  government  of  a  diocese  which  is  divided  into  separate  rites  in 
the  canon  law  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  were  established  about  the 
year  1200.  When  the  Western  Crusaders  conquered  Constantinople  they 
established  the  Latin  Church,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  Greek  rite 
to  have  a  separate  Vicar-General  under  the  Latin  Bishop.  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  Welsh  dioceses.  The  prin- 
ciple, is  fully  stated  in  the  book  of  Benedict  XIV.  on  Diocesan  Synods, 
and  applied  by  him  to  the  Greek  rite  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

If  ever  any  large  body  of  men,  with  rites  and  usages  different  from  our 
own,  is  united  to  our  Church,  some  such  plan  as  this  which  I  surest 
must  be  made  use  of.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  at  once 
accept  our  htes  in  substituti(m  for  their  own,  or  we  theirs.  Both  must 
for  awhile  go  on  side  by  side  until  one  is  peaceably  absorbed  by  the  other, 
or  both  agree  on  something  intermediate  between  the  two  systems. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  diocesan  assemblies  will  ever  be  much 
concerned  with  legislation  for  the  Church.  Our  laws  are  made  for  us  in 
great  measure.  We  have  been  hitherto  as  a  nation  slow  to  change.  The 
Church  is  that  part  of  the  nation  from  its  nature  and  its  prevalent  poli- 
tical connections  most  averse  to  change,  and  we  shall  probably  for  a  long 
while  do  as  little  as  we  can  well  do,  when  we  have  restored  to  us  some 
qualified  power  of  legislation.  Even  of  this  but  a  small  part  can  fall  to 
the  share  of  diocesan  assemblies :  their  functions  will  be,  I  conceive,  mainly 
to  help  to  form  opinion  by  consultation,  and  to  control  all  those  matters 
of  voluntary  organisation  which  have  grown  up  among  us  during  the  last 
half-century. 

As  to  the  formation  of  opinion,  the  example  of  our  own  Congresses 
shows  that  we  may  be  bold  in  the  selection  of  subjects  and  the  treatment 
of  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  bring  men  together  to  discuss  matters  of 
little  interest.  Safe  things,  therefore,  are  not  really  safe,  for  men  will 
not  come,  and  the  use  of  the  meeting  is  lost.  It  is  proper  and  rigbt^ 
therefore  to  deal  with  the  troublesome  topics  of  the  day,  with  what  are 
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called  burning  questions.  As  to  this,  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
Somerset  is  most  satisfactory.  We  have  been  able  to  discuss  them  as  we 
did  last  year,  and  are  about  to  do  the  week  after  next — not,  of  course, 
without  disagreement,  but  with  disagreement  pushed  only  so  far  as  Chris- 
tian brotherhood  allows,  and  no  further.  The  same  is  the  experience  of 
CouYocation ;  the  same  also,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  be  the  experience 
of  other  Diocesan  Conferences  and  Synods  whenever  they  have  fair  play 
and  are  freely  allowed  to  act. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  quite  enough  for  us  to  improve  our  relations 
with  each  other  by  mutual  converse.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  without 
party.  Dififerent  views  of  truth  come  from  different  modes  of  education. 
Honest  men  cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  effect  to  their  views,  and  com- 
bine  in  action  with  those  who  agree  with  them.  Surely,  then,  it  is  well 
that  men  of  different  views  should  meet  each  other  face  to  face,  and  answe 
one  another  with  the  courtesy  which  modern  society  requires,  and  know 
«ach  other,  and  love  one  another ;  and  is  it  hopeless  that  we  may  come  to 
see  that  the  truth  lies  midway  between  our  honest  exaggerations  1 

Possibly  the  diocesan  meetings  do  not  really  educate  the  diocese  pro- 
perly unless  they  are  accompanied  by  meetings  in  the  rural  deaneries,  such 
as  were  held  by  the  late  Bishop  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  He  assembled 
his  Rural  Deans  annually,  and  talked  over  with  them  the  questions  which 
he  and  they  thought  important,  and  afterwards  the  matters  agreed  on  at 
the  Palace  were  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  differeilt  rural  deaneries, 
which  again,  if  I  remember  right,  were  encouraged  to  send  up.  by  their 
Rural  Deans  recommendations  of  such  things  as  occurred  to  them  to  the 
next  annual  meeting.  All  this  was  such  an  approach  to  what  we  are  now 
considering  as  the  great  ability  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  thought  possible. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  undesirable  for  a  diocese  to  be  manipulated  through 
the  Rural  Deans.  But  if  this  suspicion  is  avoided,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
better  method  of  making  us  all  understand  the  questions  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  American  system  has  been  that  it 
has  compelled  laymen,  and  especially  lawyers  and  judges,  to  study  the 
nature  and  rights  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  get  them  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  all  American  Churchmen  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to 
Mr.  Hoffman,  of  New  York,  and  the  late  Mr.  Evans,  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Hutchins,  the  secretary  of  the  General  Convention,  has  been  so  good  as 
to  send  me  the  report  of  the  debates  in  the  last  General  Convention,  and 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  the  knowledge  and  ability  in  debate  shown  by 
the  laymen  there,  some  of  them  even  from  those  unpromising  Western 
regions,  where  all  is  supposed  to  be  barbarism.  This  is  what  may  be  said 
of  the  laity ;  the  clergy  also  bear  their  part  well. 

The  American  lawyers  take,  in  their  speeches  in  Convention,  a  larger 
view  of  Church  questions  than  ours  do,  when  discussiug  their  law  and  the 
enactments  of  their  constitution  and  canons.  They  do  not  split  words 
iike  English  lawyers  when  they  interpret  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  seek 
to  draw  out  a  meaning  from  those  words  alone,  irrespective  of  other  con- 
siderations j  but  they  consider  the  constitution  and  canons  as  subordinate 
to  the  ancient  traditional  system  of  the  Church,  and  are  very  unwilling 
to  accept  a  meaning  which  does  violence  to  what  we  all  consider  to  be 
its  law. 

My  impression  of  our  own  clergy  is  that  there  is  among  them  more 
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learning  than  in  any  other  Church  of  Christendom,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
varied,  and  therefore  valuable,  because  it  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  training,  but  comes  from  the  more  liberal  education  our 
clergy  have  in  common  with  the  laity — a  general  education,  not  a  special 
or  professional  one.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  that  they  should  improve 
their  knowledge  by  mutual  converse.  Tbe  details  of  any  duties  are  better 
learned  by  practice,  example,  and  discussion  than  by  tedious  drilling  of 
text-books  in  seminaries. 

Besides  the  legal  and  compulsory  functions  of  the  Church,  there  has 
grown  up  in  this  century  a  great  deal  of  voluntary  action  dependent  on 
the  goodwill  of  subscribers,  and  on  societies  formed  for  each  purpose.  It 
has  been  thought  that  these  societies  tended  to  arrogate  to  themselves  tbe 
functions  of  the  Church,  and  to  give  over  to  donors  and  subscribers  that 
which  belonged  of  right  to  tbe  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church. 

So  long  as  we  seemed  wholly  destitute  of  synodal  organisation  there 
was  good  ground  for  these  apprehensions.  I  used  to  feel  extremely  jealous 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  what  is  regular,  there  is  real  danger  that  what  is 
irregular,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  its  place,  should  become  too 
important. 

it  may  be  that  with  tbe  revival  of  Convocation  and  of  diocesan  assemblies 
these  fears  will  subi^ide.  I  certainly  do  not  advise  that  the  great  religious 
societies  should  be  swept  away  and  replaced  by  a  Board  of  Missions,  and 
other  representative  institutions.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  point 
out  that  we  have  had  in  Somerset  for  the  last  forty  years  and  more  an 
approach  to  the  synodal  system  in  the  management  of  our  diocesan  funds 
of  what  are  commonly  called  the  religious  societies.  We  have  altered  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  has  grown  and  matured,  and  now  it  is  managed 
by  a  body  of  clergy  and  laity  accurately  representing  the  rural  deaneries, 
who  have  the  care  of  the  great  interests  of  Church  education,  church 
building,  the  supply  of  curates  in  populous  places,  as  well  as  to  aged 
incumbents,  and  are  ready  for  any  other  work  that  from  time  to  time  may 
be  required  for  the  good  of  the  diocese. 

The  quarterly  meetings,  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Diocesan  Conference,  and  are  as  good  an  approach  to  synodal 
management  as  at  present  is  possible. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  antici[)ate  with  anything  like  accuracy  the  other 
functions  which  diocesan  meetings  may  serve.  I  have  thought  it  better, 
therefore,  to  confine  myself  to  those  which  our  limited  experience  points 
out.  To  go  further  might  raise  unreasonable  hopes  and  give  equally  un- 
reasonable alarm. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  present  day  to  develop  what  we  can  of  inde- 
])endence,  and  in  doing  this  to  use  the  experience  of  Churches  which  bare 
not  the  same  relations  with  the  State  as  we  have — Churches  not  abso- 
lutely free ;  for  I  venture  to  think  no  Church  can  ever  be  beyond  that 
power  of  human  law  and  supremacy  of  the  State  which  most  of  them 
acknowledge  more  or  less,  and  to  which  they  all  now  practically  defer. 

We  may  develop  our  independence  without  going  beyond  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  or  giving  reasonable  offence  to  any  one.  We  may  do 
it  by  meeting  together  and  laying  in  an  orderly  and  peaceful  manner  the 
results  of  our  deliberations  before  the  Legislature. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  of  power  our  purely  voluntary  organisa- 
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tion  may  not  grow.  The  Church  of  England  is  not  destitute  of  political 
influence.  Power  sometimes  is  all  the  greater  when  not  combined  and 
not  offensive,  and  has  nothing  about  it  of  self-seeking,  or  self-sufficiency, 
or  Yulgar  agitation. 

If  we  keep  aloof  as  much  as  we  can  from  party  entanglements,  take  in 
all  who  are  disposed  to  join  us,  and  do  not  depend  on  rank  or  worldly 
influence,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Church  will  obtain  all  independence  that 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  religion. 


Rev.  Geouge  Greenwood,  M.A. 

Theke  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Church  of  England  will, 
ere  long,  again  exercise  in  some  form  the  power  of  making  rules  binding 
upon  her  members  for  the  enforcement  of  her  discipline,  the  regulation  of 
her  worship,  the  improvement  of  her  organisation,  and  the  arrangement 
of  her  finance.  But  the  speed  with  which  such  power  may  be  revived, 
and  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be  exerted,  must  depend  very  greatly 
on  the  formation  and  spread  of  sound  ideas  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
legislative  authority  in  the  Church  is  founded,  and  by  which  its  exercise 
is  regulated ;  and  those  principles  it  is  necessary  for  my  purpose  that  I 
should  begin  this  paper  by  investigating. 

I  must  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth 
is  a  true  society,  of  which  the  members  can  be  recognised, — a  society 
divinely  founded  and  not  a  creature  of  the  State,  endued  with  powers 
which  man  neither  gave  nor  can  take  away,  having  an  organisation 
divinely  ordered,  and  therefore — as  to  its  fundamental  principles — im- 
mutable. 

I  must  assume  further  that,  while  every  person  validly  baptized,  and 
none  other,  is  truly — though  it  may  be  very  imperfectly  or  unworthily — 
a  member  of  the  Church,  they  only  enjoy  full  membership,  with  all  its 
powers  and  responsibilities,  who  have  been  made  partakers  of  the  Pente- 
costal outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  abide  in  Christ  by  the  due  recep- 
tion of  His  sacred  Body  and  Blood. 

It  seems  inherent  in  the  very  idea  of  a  true  society  that  it  should  have 
the  power  of  regulating  its  own  affairs  by  rules  binding  upon  its  mem- 
bers. The  Divine  Founder,  however,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  did  not 
leave  the  right  of  legislation  in  His  Church  to  the  operation  of  this  gene- 
ral principle,  but  gave  a  special  promise  with  respect  to  it.  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,"  was  His  emphatic  language,  '*  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven"  (Matt,  xviii.  18).  The  trial  and  excommuni- 
cation of  the  persistent  wrongdoer,  for  which  He  had  been  giving  directions, 
would  have  to  be  conducted  by  carefully-defined  rules ;  and  such  rules 
He  would  authorise  the  Apostles  to  make,  by  a  general  grant  of  legisla- 
tive power.  "  All  the  particulars,"  He  would  say,  "  of  these  proceedings 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  regulate ;  fur  I  assure  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  Church's  charter  of  legislation,  given  by  no  earthly  sovereign, 
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incapable  therefore  of  being  lost  hj  disuse  or  neglect,  bartered  away  for 
ease  or  position,  or  withdrawn  by  human  enactments ;  and  whatever — as 
to  things  which  legitimately  admit  of  variation — the  Church  may  delibe- 
rately ordain  in  faithful  reliance  upon  this  charter,  needs  no  civil  arm  to 
enforce  it,  nor  any  but  spiritual  penalties  to  give  it  weight ;  for  the  decree 
is  written  in  heaven,  and  he  who  sets  it  at  nought  does  so  to  his  own  loss, 
and  at  his  own  great  peril.  And  if  the  Church  of  England  be,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  true  Church  of  Christ  in  this  land,  this  essential  prerogative  of 
the  Church  belongs  to  her,  as  surely  as  any  property  of  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  the  globe  is  found  in  that  particular  portion  of  it  which  forms 
the  British  seas. 

But  to  whom  did  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  commit  the  power  of 
authoritative  legislation  %  I  answer,  first  of  all  to  the  Apostles  indivi- 
dually. The  grant  of  this  authority  is  explicitly  promised  to  St  Peter : 
''  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven''  (Matt, 
zvi  19) ;  and  although  this  power  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  given 
to  him  alone,  yet  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  him — and, 
therefore,  to  each  of  those  whom  he  represented — individually  and  per- 
sonally. We  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  him,  the  right  of  legislation  for 
the  Church  was  conferred  on  every  member  of  the  Apostolic  order  seve- 
rally,— not  merely  on  those  who  then  stood  with  him,  but  also  on  St. 
Matthias,  St.  Paul,  St.  Barnabas,  and  on  those  whom  the  Apostles  con- 
stituted their  successors  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

Tet  the  legislative  power  of  the  individual  Apostle  was  not  left  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled ;  the  same  authority  which  had  been  promised  to 
each  separately,  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter,  was  soon  after  further  promised 
to  the  collective  Apostolate,  in  the  passage  concerning  binding  and  loosing, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  (Matt,  xviii.  18) ;  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  the  authority  residing  in  the  collective  body  would 
dominate  the  same  authority  as  exercised  by  the  individual  At  a  later 
period  a  new  element,  modifying  the  exercise  of  the  Apostolic  authority, 
was  brought  in  by  the  act  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  when  they  created 
the  new  permanent  order  of  elders,  presbyters,  or  priests,  to  which  they 
should  commit  a  portion  of  their  own  authority.  Under  what  circum- 
stances they  employed  their  collective  power  in  that  momentous  legisla- 
tive act — the  institution  of  the  presbyterate — we  can  only  surmise,  but 
the  purport  of  what  they  did  seems  to  be  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
It  is  strange  that  any  one  having  the  New  Testament  in  his  hands,  and 
professing  to  appeal  to  it  for  his  ideas  of  the  organisation  of  the  Church, 
should  ever  call  in  question  the  ruling  function  of  the  presbyterate.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  place  where  the  presbyters 
or  priests  are  spoken  of,  in  which  their  power  of  government  is  not  either 
distinctly  mentioned, strongly  implied,  or  manifestly  taken  for  granted;  and, 
indeed,  their  very  names,  "  Elders"  and  **  Overseers,"  clearly  indicate  it 

What  effect,  then,  had  the  institution  of  this  new  order  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  legislative  power  in  the  Church  ?  Up  to  that  time  the  Apostles 
had  ordered  the  Church  according  to  their  own  decisions ;  would  they 
henceforth  give  the  presbyters  a  voice  in  making  laws  for  it  I  It  seems 
probable  beforehand  that  they  would  :  the  very  name  ''  elder  "  is  sugges- 
tive of  grave  counsel  and  deliberation  ;  and  if — as  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
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-snpposes  in  his  well-known  essay  on  the  "  Christian  Ministry  " — one  rea- 
son why  St  Luke  says  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  order  is,  that  it 
was  Bimply  the  adoption  into  the  Church  of  a  recognised  Jewish  institu- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  Jewish  elders  at  Jerusalem  were  members  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  would  seem  to  render  it  certain  that  the  Chris- 
tian presbyterate  also  would  be  created  with  a  view  to  its  aiding  the 
Apostles  in  their  consultative  and  legislative  functions.  To  this  h  priori 
likelihood  the  events  which  followed  correspond.  So  fully  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  presbyters  at  Jerusalem  recognised  throughout  the  Church, 
that  when  the  great  dispute  arose  about  the  circumcision  of  the  Qentile 
converts,  and  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  an  authoritative  decree  on 
the  subject,  the  matter  was  not  referred  simply  to  the  Apostles,  but  it 
was  determined  by  the  Church  at  Antioch  "  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
<^rtain  other  of  them,  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and 
Blders  about  this  question''  (Acts  zv.  2).  Accordingly  'Hhe  Apostles 
^and  JElders  came  together  for  to  consider  of  this  matter  "  (Acts  zv.  6) ; 
and  so  the  first  Synod  of  the  Church  was  constituted.  The  decree  of  that 
Synod  was  a  great  act  of  binding  and  loosing  upon  earth,  and  its  authors 
assumed  for  it  their  Lord's  promised  ratification  in  heaven ;  writing  to 
the  Churches — **  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  GJiost^  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon 
yon  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things  "  (Acts  zv.  28).  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  those  for  whose  decisions  this  divine  autho- 
rity was  claimed  were  not  merely  the  Apostles,  but — according  to  the 
concurrent  reading  of  the  five  principal  manuscripts — '^  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Presbyters,  brethren"  (Acts  zv.  23)  j  and  that  Paul  and  Silas  delivered 
the  determination  of  the  Synod  to  the  Gentile  Churches  as  "  the  decrees 
.  .  .  that  were  ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders "  (Acts  zvi.  4).  It 
does  not  seem,  then,  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt,  that,  in  creating  the 
Presbyteral  order,  the  Apostles  had  used  their  legislative  power  to  widen 
the  area  in  which  that  power  should  reside,  and  in  so  doing  in  some 
degree  to  modify  its  action. 

What  provision  did  they  make  for  the  permanence  of  this  power,  as 
they  themselves  were  withdrawn  from  the  visible  ezercise  of  it  ?  I  am 
obliged  to  assume  here — ^what,  if  I  had  more  time,  I  would  gladly  try  to 
prove — ^that  the  Episcopate,  instead  of  growing  up — as  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  appears  to  maintain  in  his  essay  on  the  **  Christian  Ministry  " — 
by  a  more  or  less  rapid  evolution,  from  the  Presbyterate,  descended,  by  a 
more  or  less  rapid  devolution,  from  the  Apostolate.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  over  the  fact  that  this  was  the  view  of  the  matter  universally  taken 
in  times  so  close  to  the  event,  that  there  seems  hardly  room  for  a  false 
tradition  to  have  arisen  ;  and  the  testimonies  of  St.  John  and  his  disciple, 
St.  Ignatius,  appear  so  to  fit  into,  and  interpret,  one  another  in  this  sense, 
that — now  that  the  genuineness  of  the  shorter  Greek  Recension  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  established — there  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  this  view  must  finally  prevail.  The  only  supposition, 
I  venture  to  assert,  which  really  accords  with  the  language  used  of  and 
to  the  *'  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  "  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  that  the 
Churches  to  which  the  Seven  Epistles  were  addressed  had  each  its  pre- 
siding officer,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  powers  similar  to  those  ezer- 
cised  by  Timothy  and  Titus  in  Ephesus  and  Crete — powers  of  ordaining, 
sending,  reproving,  judging,  ezcommunicating — and  who  could  therefore 
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justly  be  made  responsible  for  the  Church,  as  far  as  the  teaching  that 
-went  on  in  it  was  concerned,  and  be  identified  with  it  in  its  fate,  if 
false  or  immoral  doctrine  was,  with  his  connivance,  ruining  it.  And 
observe  that,  if  this  is  so,  it  follows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sym- 
bolism, that  we  have  here,  nut  simply  an  indication  of  what  was  at  that 
time  the  constitution  of  those  particular  Churches,  but  an  intimation  from 
the  Qreat  Founder  of  the  Church  Himself  what  He  intended  the  con- 
stitution of  His  Church  to  be.  For  the  bright  stars  lying  together  on 
the  hand  of  Christ, can  hardly  denote  an  accidental,  or  transitory,  or  in- 
significant arrangement,  but  must  set  forth,  with  a  vividness  from  which 
we  should  all  do  well  not  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  the  special  and  awful 
nearness  of  the  ruler  of  a  diocese  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Church  ;  the  special 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Qliost,  whereby  he  should  shine  with  a  light  of 
his  own,  independent  of  the  brightness  of  hi^  Church  ;  and  probably  also 
his  special  coimection  with  his  fellow-Bishops,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Church  should  from  the  first  be,  not  an  aggregation  of  isolated  dioceses, 
but  a  combination  of  sees,  caring  and  consulting  for  one  another's  welfare 
And  when  we  find  that  all  this  is  exactly  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
implied,  and  enforced,  in  the  writings,  and  exemplified  in  the  acts,  of  St. 
John's  great  disciple,  St.  Ignatius,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that 
the  coincidence  puts  beyond  question,  on  the  one  hand,  the  meaning  of 
the  vision  of  St.  John,  while,  on  the  other,  it  rescues  St.  Ignatius  from 
the  charge  of  unjustifiably  exaggerating  the  authority  of  a  Bishop.  I 
venture  to  press  this  consideration  on  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, hoping  that  it  may  lead  him  to  revise  his  rather  loose  and  unsatis- 
factory exegesis  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  and  thence  to  modify  his  esti- 
mate of  the  origin  and  necessity  of  the  Episcopal  office. 

The  Bishops,  then,  were  the  inheritors  of  so  much  of  the  Apostolic 
power  as  was  needed  for  the  permanent  government  of  the  Church ;  and 
this  would  include  the  right  of  legislation,  with  the  promise  of  a  heavenly 
ratification  of  their  solemn  binding  and  loosing.  But  it  would  descend 
to  them  with  the  conditions  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  received  or  surrounded  it.  The  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  would  reside  in  the  individual  Bishop  for  the  diocese  over  which 
he  presided ;  but  on  the  one  side  it  would  be  subordinated  to  the  collec- 
tive authority  of  the  Bishops  of  the  province,  or  of  any  larger  combination 
of  sees  to  which  the  diocese  belonged — ultimately  to  that  of  the  entire 
Episcopate  of  the  Universal  Church ;  and  on  the  other  side  its  exercise 
would  be  conditioned  by  the  authority  also  committed  to  the  presbyters 
of  the  diocese.  It  is  with  these  latter  conditions,  those  arising  from  the 
relation  of  the  Bishop  to  the  priesthood  of  his  diocese,  that  the  subject  of 
our  discussion  this  attemoon  leads  us  to  concern  ourselves ;  and  we  will 
now  consider  more  particularly  the  precise  position  of  the  clergy  of  the 
second  order,  with  regard  to  their  concurrence  in  the  authoritative  action 
of  their  Bishop. 

In  the  first  place  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  upon  the  head  of  a  diocese  to  seek  the  counsel,  listen  to  the 
views,  and  ponder  the  arguments,  of  his  presbyters,  with  regard  to  any 
matter  of  importance  which  has  to  be  determined  for  the  dioces&  So 
much  as  this  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  noticed  of  the  Apostles' 
practice  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  illustrations  used  by  St.  Ignatius,  espe- 
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cially  hia  comparisoxi  of  the  Bishop  to  a  lyre,  of  which  the  presbyters 
fi>rm  the  strings,  seem  to  imply  at  least  as  much  as  this.  Strike  the  lyre 
without  the  strings,  and  it  will  indeed  utter  a  sound ;  but  if  you  would 
draw  forth  harmonious  and  melodious  voices,  the  well-adjusted  chords 
and  the  sustaining  framework  must  vibrate  together.  In  other  words, 
the  best  Episcopal  utterance  is  that  in  which  the  presbyters  concur.  The 
conclusion  of  Cardinal  de  la  Luzerne,  in  his  great  work  ''  On  the  Respec- 
tive Rights  and  Duties  of  Bishops  and  Priests,"  is  sufficiently  clear ;  and 
it  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  confidence  because  he  wrote  in  vindication  of 
the  claims  of  the  Episcopate,  and  any  admissions  which  he  makes  on  the 
other  side  are  likely  to  be  impartial  ''It  appears  certain,''  he  says, 
''  that  wherever  Priests  find  themselves  with  their  Bishop,  they  have  the 
right  of  addressing  to  him  their  observations,  to  which  the  Bishop  ought 
to  listen  with  attention,  and  with  a  disposition  to  defer  to  them,  if  they 
seem  to  him  well-founded.  ...  I  go  still  further,"  he  adds,  *'  I  think 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  Bishop's  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his 
Priests  should  go  to  the  extent  of  yielding  to  it,  even  when  he  does  not 
consider  it  to  be  sufficiently  founded  in  reason.  For  instance,  when  he 
finds  a  general  opposition  to  an  ordinance  which  he  thinks  just  and  use- 
ful, but  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  prudence  which  guides, 
and  the  charity  which  tempers,  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  ought  to  dis- 
pose him  to  withdraw  his  regulation  "  ("Droits  and  Devoirs,"  p.  1427), 
So  far  the  Cardinal. 

But,  secondly,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  formal  concurrence  of 
the  presbyters  does  something  more  than  enable  the  Bishop  to  make  up 
his  mind, — it  must  be  considered  to  add  weight  to  the  decision  arrived 
at,  and  to  bind  more  tightly,  or  to  loose  more  eflfectually,  that  which  he 
might  have  bound  or  loosed  by  his  own  sole  authority.  For,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  did  not  simply  consult  the  elders ;  but 
when  their  concurrence  had  been  obtained,  they  sent  out  the  resulting 
decree  in  the  elders'  name  as  well  as  their  own,  and  claimed  for  the  joint 
decision  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  The  Apostles  aiid  Elders^ 
brethren,  send  greeting  unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  :  .  .  . 
it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  11s  (Acts  xv.  23,  28).  Whether 
ui  that  primary  internal  crisis  of  the  Church,  if  they  had  failed  to  gain 
the  consent  of  the  elders,  the  Apostolic  Bishop  St.  James  and  the  other 
Apostles  would  have  sent  out  the  same  decree  in  their  own  name,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  possibly  they  might;  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  glad  to  add  the  weight  of  the  Presbyteral  authority  to  their  own, 
and  that  accordingly  the  decree  issued  was  universally  known  as  the  ordi- 
nance "  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  "  (Acts  xvi.  4). 

I  trust  I  have  now  sufficiently  vindicated  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  Diocesan  Synod  depends,  and  in  accordance  with  which 
it  should  be  constituted,  viz.,  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  subordinate  yet  concurrent  authority  of  the  priests  ;  and  it  only 
remains  to  say  something  as  to  their  practical  application. 

Can  we  fail  to  see  that  many  of  our  present  difficulties  arise  from  the 
want  of  some  mode  in  which  ordinances  can  be  issued  having  undoubted 
spiritual  authority — some  provision,  in  fact,  for  such  true  binding  and 
loosing  upon  earth  as  we  can  feel  sure  will  be  sanctioned  in  heaven? 
This  need,  as  far  as  any  particular  diocese  is  concerned,  may  be  supplied 
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by  tbe  assembling  of  a  properly  constituted  Diocesan  Synod.  It  is  trae 
that  Diocesan  legislation  can  only  take  effect  in  matters  which  have  not 
been  regulated  by  the  Provincial,  or  some  higher,  Synod,  or  in  which,  by 
wUversal  consent,  the  regulations  of  such  higher  Synod  have  become 
thoroughly  obsolete  and  inapplicable;  it  is  true  also  that  Diocesan  legialar 
tion  must  always  be  liable  to  revision  by  the  Provincial  Synod ;  but  evea 
with  these  limitations  there  is  room  for  beneficial  authoritative  regula- 
tion in  the  diocese  itself ;  and  the  revival  of  legislative  power  -  in  that 
limited  sphere  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  steps  towards  its  revival  in 
the  English  Church  as  a  whole.  Primarily — if  the  principles  I  have  laid 
down  are  correct — such  power  of  authoritative  Diocesan  legislation  resides 
in  the  Bishop.  ''  Regulations/'  says  the  learned  Cardinal  to  whose  great 
treatise  I  have  already  referred,  **  made  by  the  Bishop  alone  are,  in  prin- 
ciple, no  less  obligatory  than  the  statutes  -which  he  makes  in  Synod." 
^*  But,"  he  adds,  '*  Synodical  statutes  win  more  confidence  and  respect, 
have  an  effect  more  certain,  and  meet  with  an  obedience  more  ready  and 
less  constrained"  (''Droits  and  Devoirs,''  p.  1446-47);  and  with  this  ad- 
mission we  may  believe  that  it  would  in  general  be  wiser  and  safer,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and 
with  the  practice  of  the  noblest  rulers  of  the  Church,  if  the  Bishop  in  his 
legislative  acts  would  seek  to  add  other  spiritual  authority  to  his  own. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  can  find  such  additional  authority 
in  the  formal  consent  of  his  presbyters;  but  we  have  yet  to  consider 
whether — in  strict  accordance  with  fundamental  principles — the  concur- 
rence of  the  laity  may  not  be  asked  for  as  well,  and  whether  that  concur- 
rence would  not — ^though  in  a  different  way — give  yet  further  weight  to 
his  decrees.  Now  here  we  must  begin  by  making  a  distinction  :  neither 
from  Holy  Scripture,  nor  from  the  records  of  the  Primitive  Church,  can 
we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  laity,  like  the  presbyters,  can  claim  as  of 
right  to  be  consulted  in  tbe  authoritative  regulation  of  the  Church,  or 
that  their  concurrence  increases  the  binding  force  of  anything  that  it 
<lecreed.  It  is  true  that  passages  are  often  quoted,  and  facts  alleged,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  opposite  conclusion ;  but  on  close  exami- 
nation they  always  prove  to  be  illusory.  But  that  which  cannot  be 
-demanded  as  a  matter  of  right  may  admit  of  being  conceded  as  a  matter 
of  expediency ;  and  it  is  for  the  Bishop  to  consider  whether  the  concession 
to  the  laity  of  some  restrictive  and  consentient  action,  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  his  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  may  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church.  The  very  plenitude  of  his  commission  enables  him  to  say 
to  his  clergy,  ''  There  are  regulations  affecting  the  diocese  which  I  have 
determined  not  to  enact  without  first  consulting  you,  and  receiving  the 
support  of  your  formal  sanction ;  and  even  when  you  agree  with  me,  I 
shall  still  abstain  from  giving  effect  to  our  united  decisions,  unless  I  am 
assured  that  the  laity  also  will  accord  a  free  assent  to  the  measures  which 
we  are  thinking  of  carrying  out." 

The  exigencies  of  time  and  space  require  that,  for  the  clergy  and  for 
the  laity  separately,  some  system  of  representation  should  be  adopted,  by 
which  the  feeling  of  the  diocese  may  find  due  expression  in  the  Diocesan 
Synod.  In  the  case  of  the  laity  the  Bishop  would  probably  think  it  right 
to  lay  down  some  restrictions  as  to  eligibility  for  the  ofiice  of  a  representa- 
tive ;  and,  of  course,  both  the  electors  and  the  elected  should  be  only  those 
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aa  to  whom  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  baptized  and  con- 
firmed, and  were  regular  communicants. 

The  form  of  the  Diocesan  Synod  to  which  all  this  leads  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : — The  Synod  would  consist  of  three  houses — the 
Bishop  by  himself  constituting  one  house  ;  the  representatives  of  the  pres- 
byters a  second  ;  and  the  representatives  of  the  laity  a  third.  For  the 
discussion  of  any  matter  the  three  houses  would  at  first  meet  together, 
the  Bishop  presiding,  and  the  other  two  having  their  allotted  places.  If 
the  discussion  showed  that  there  was  a  substantial  agreement,  the  Bishop 
might  sum  up  the  decision  of  the  Synod  without  putting  the  question  to 
a  vote ;  or  a  show  of  hands  might  be  taken  for  each  house  separately,  in 
the  council  room  itself,  sufficient  to  declare  unmistakably  what  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bouses  was.  But  should  there  appear  to  be  a  serious  diffe- 
rence of  opinion,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  two  lower  houses — after 
they  had  sufficiently  discussed  the  matter  in  common — to  go  apart,  in 
order  to  consider  the  question  further  separately.  In  that  case,  if  a  vote 
was  to  be  taken,  the  result  would  be  ascertained  by  an  actual  division  in 
each  house,  and  the  exact  numbers  would  be  brought  to  the  Bishop,  who^ 
after  considering  them,  would  meet  the  reassembled  houses  and  state  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  If  the  voting  showed  that  the  two  lower  houses 
disagreed,  no  Synodical  action  would  be  taken  in  the  matter ;  and  even 
when  they  were  in  accord,  it  would  still  rest  with  the  Bishop  to  decide 
whether  he  would  sanction  that  which  was  proposed.  Finally,  if  the 
houses  were  in  full  agreement,  and  the  Bishop  thought  it  good,  a  formal 
and  solemn  Synodical  act  would  be  drawn  up,  which  would  be  signed  by 
the  Bishop,  and  by  chosen  priests  and  laymen  on  behalf  of  the  two  other 
houses,  and  then  published  in  the  diocese.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
in  settling  the  formula  to  be  used  in  making  the  attestations,  so  that  the 
distinction  in  the  action  of  the  different  orders  might  be  apparent :  e,g.^ 
the  Bishop  might  sign  as  ordaining,  the  priests  as  confirming,  the  laymen 
as  consenting.  Such  a  Synodical  act  would — if  the  principles  I  have 
laid  down  are  correct — be  ratified  in  heaven,  and  be  binding  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  on  every  Churchman  in  the  diocese.  But  it  would  be  only 
in  very  special  cases  that  a  solemn  enactment  of  this  kind  would  be 
required ;  many  questions  could  be  discussed,  many  resolutions  be 
arrived  at,  and  many  courses  of  action  be  initiated,  in  the  Synod,  which 
would  necessitate  no  Synodical  decree.  The  great  advantage  of  such  a 
Synod  as  I  have  described  would  be,  that  through  it  would  be  avoided 
on  the  one  hand  the  weakness  of  having  only  a  conference  of  Bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen,  which  could  discuss,  but  never  legislate ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  complication,  and  the  not  very  remote  prospect  of  collision, 
involved  in  the  arrangement  of  having  two  bodies — a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss, and  a  synod  of  Bishops  and  priests  to  enact. 

I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  in  all  essential  particulars 
the  need,  the  formation,  and  the  work  of  a  Diocesan  Synod ;  and  in  con- 
clusion, I  can  only  express  an  earnest  hope  that  no  diocese  may  be  much 
longer  without  one.  For,  although  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  such 
Synods  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  it 
hardly,  I  think,  admits  of  question  that  they  are  necessary  for  its  good 
governmenti 
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ADDRESSES. 

Eev.  a.   C.  Ainslie,   Prebendary  of  Wells,  Vicar  of 

Henstridge,  Somerset. 

I  WISH  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  exact  wording  of  the  programine, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our  subject  is  **  Diocesan  Synods.**  It  is  essential  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  diocese,  not  the  parish  or  the  province,  that  is  the 
ecclesiastical  unit.  The  parish  is  a  subdivision  of  the  diocese,  the  province  is  an 
aggregation  of  dioceses.  It  is  specially  needful  to  recollect  this  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  is  in  some  quarters  a  desire  for  a  great  Anglican  Patriarchate,  of  which 
Canterbury  should  be  the  head.  Let  us  beware  lest  great  practical  inoonvenience 
result  from  such  a  scheme.  A  patriarchate  implies  a  great  central  authority ;  such  an 
authority  is  not  in  practice  the  individual  man,  the  Patriarch,  but  his  court ;  and  it  is 
a  serious  thing  to  bring  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  under  the  courts  of  Canterbury. 
Something  has  been  said  respecting  the  regulative  power  of  Diocesan  Synods.  In 
theory  they  have  such  power  no  doubt,  and  many  are  now  turning  their  thoughts 
towards  Synods  after  reading  the  recently  published  life  of  Bishop  Selwyn.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand  are  widely 
diflTerent  from  those  in  an  English  diocese.  When  it  was  decided  that  the  letters  patent 
of  colonial  Bishops  were  not  worth  the  parchment  they  were  written  on,  the  New  Zet- 
land Church  was  absolutely  without  law.  Thank  God,  at  this  crisis  there  was  a  Bishop 
in  New  Zealand  equal  to  the  great  occasion.  If  any  one  Bishop  could  be  trusted  to 
govern  wisely  as  an  autocrat  it  was  the  great  and  good  Selwyn ;  but  he  repudiated 
such  autocratic  power ;  he  organised  a  system  of  Synods.  But  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land every  minutest  particular  is  ruled  by  law,  by  statute  law  for  the  most  part. 
There  is  no  room  for  synodal  legislation.  The  Diocesan  Synod  has,  however,  an 
influence,  indirect  indeed,  but  potent,  upon  the  course  of  Church  le^Wation.  The 
legislative  machinery  known  to  the  constitution  in  matters  ecclesiastical  consists  of  the 
Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Convocation.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Canterbury,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  great  want  felt  in  that  house  ;  it  it 
the  want  of  some  recognised  means  of  getting  at  the  opinion  of  the  Church  out  of  doom 
upon  the  matters  brought  before  Convocation  for  its  decision.  We  arrive  at  our  con- 
clusions too  hastily.  I  recollect  an  occasion  when  we  settled  the  question  of  the  Final 
Court  of  Appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes  in  one  morning,  not  knowing  when  we  enteied 
the  room  that  wo  should  have  the  matter  before  us  at  all.  If  our  decisions  are  to  cany 
weight,  they  must  embody  the  general  feeling  of  the  Churoh.  How  is  this  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  Is  it  to  be  through  the  Church  newspapers  ?  I  think  not.  The  more  1  read 
about  any  controverted  question  in  any  Church  paper,  the  more  convinced  I  become 
that  I  do  not  understand  its  true  merits  ;  and  we  have  not  time  to  read  papers  on  all 
sides.  Is  it  to  be  through  public  meetings?  No,  for  meetings  are  not  really  public 
meetings,  they  are  party  meetings ;  you  know  beforehand  what  resolutions  they  will 
pass  when  you  see  who  are  their  promoters.  My  dear  friend  Archdeacon  Denison  b 
going  to  have  a  meeting  next  month  in  London,  and  with  characteristic  honesty  he 
gives  out  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  meeting  to  discuss  a  question,  but  to  agree  to  certain 
predetermined  conclusions.  Such  meetings  afford  a  very  imperfect  index  of  Church 
opinion.  Convocation  must  be  informed  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  Church,  and  that 
information  must  be  gained  from  Diocesan  Synods.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Draft 
Bill  concerning  Rites  and  Ceremonies  recently  agreed  to  by  the  Convocation.  In  pro- 
posing that  measure  Convocation  may  seem  to  be  arrogating  to  itself  too  much  power. 
But  it  is  running  on  strictly  constitutional  lines ;  and  it  is  felt  that  if  such  a  measora 
should  become  law,  the  universal  establishment  of  Diocesan  Synods  is  a  tine  qvd  nan. 
We  are  well  aware  that  our  recommendations  will  not  be  listened  to  unless  they  repre- 
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cent  the  genend  wish  of  Churchmen  legitimately  expressed  in  their  Synods  and  Confer- 
ences. Again,  Parliament  as  well  as  Convocation  needs  to  be  instructed  as  to  the 
desires  of  Churchmen  when  proposals  for  legislation  Come  before  it.  I  have  spoken  of 
newspapers  and  meetings  as  very  imperfect  means  of  arriving  at  the  true  feelings  of 
Churchmen.  Are  petitions  of  much  service  ?  I  think  not.  I  remember  the  occasion, 
not  long  since,  when  fifteen  thousand  clergy  expressed  their  wishes  by  petition,  and  I 
ne^er  heard  that  their  wishes  were  regarded.  No,  it  is  by  the  Diocesan  Conference, 
by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  council  that  gathered  round  its  Bishop,  that  the 
Church's  voice  must  be  uttered.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  there  must  be  no  diocese  unre- 
presented ;  above  all,  the  great  diocese  of  London  must  have  its  conference.  Until 
that  is  established  no  progress  can  be  made.  London  has  its  party  organisations  in 
full — ^too  full — vigour.  It  has  its  Exeter  Hall  and  its  St.  James'  Hall ;  let  it  have  its 
Synod  Hall.  Will  your  Lordships  pardon  me  when  I  say,  with  all  the  energy  I  am 
capable  of,  let  the  Churchmen  of  London  never  rest  until  they  have  insisted  on  the 
establishment  of  a  London  Diocesan  Conference  ? 
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Ik  the  time  allotted  to  me  I  shall  treat  the  subject  in  one  aspect  only,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
most  practical  one,  namely,  as  it  affects  the  Church  of  England  in  this  year  1879.    But 
I  dare  to  add  that,  while  in  each  age  and  each  country  the  local  Church  naturally 
assumes  the  external  aspect  consonant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  land, 
the  principles  which  underlie  those  manirestations  must,  if  genuioe,  be  those  of  the 
universal,  everlasting  Church.     Feeling  this,  I  ask  how  we  are  to  regulate  Synods  and 
€k>nferences  within  our  living  Church  ?     But  first  I  must  explain  to  Prebendary  Ainslie 
what  becomes  of  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons.     He  will  find  two  large  black 
leather  bags  hung  up,  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  into  which  the  member  sticks  the 
petition  which  he  presents,  and  he  then  writes  upon  a  slip  of  paper  to  be  sent  up  to  the 
gallery  that  So-and-So  presented  a  petition  from  such  a  place  on  such  a  subject,  and 
there  the  matter  practically  ends.     Tlie  real  practical  use  of  petitioning,  the  real  reason 
for  which  I  recommend  it  is,  that  the  framing,  the  circulating,  and  the  signing  of  peti- 
tions is  *'  whipping,"  canvassing,  and  instruction  for  the  petitioners  themselves  within 
Uieir  own  sphere  of  thinking  and  acting.     The  question  between  Diocesan  Synods  and 
Conferences  is  that  of  dealing  with  two  different  aspects  of  one  thing,  and  must  be 
regarded  also  as  a  portion  of  a  still  wider  question,  namely,  the  general  development 
of  the  Church,  which  is  so  marked  a  phenomenon  of  these  times.     In  the  comparison 
which  I  shall  have  to  make  between  Synods  and  Conferences,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
place  the  fact  before  you,  as  a  salient  feature  of  such  a  discussion,  that  which  is,  on  the 
one  side,  a  great  mystery,  and,  on  tiie  other,  a  great  safeguard  and  practical  solution 
of  the  chief  of  our  present  difficulties ;  namely,  that  while  in  one  aspect  the  Church  pre- 
serves all  the  great  advantage  and  (it  Uiust  be  added)  the  disadvantage  of  an  ancient 
secular  no  less  than  religious  institution  as  an  Estate  of  the  Ht^alm,  and  obliged  as  such 
to  conciliate  not  merely  the  will  of  its  own  flock,  but  that  of  people  and  Parliament 
On  the  other  aspect  of  a  spiritual  body,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  retains  the  primitive 
and  Apostolic  organisation  of  the  Universal  Church.   Thus  it  is  able  to  summon  to  its 
succour,  in^foro  domestico.     llius  many  a  fresh  living  machinery  which  is  strong  in  its 
own  weakness,  by  being  in  the  eye  of  dry  legality  merely  voluntary,  and  therefore 
powerful  because  appealing    not  to  authority  but  to  conscience  on  conviction.    Thus 
idongside  of  the  formal  Church  by  representation — namely,  the  Convocations— the  various 
voluntary  organisations — Synods  and  Conferences— are  growing  up,  and  I  believe  th»ty 
though  perhaps  not  in  our  lifetime,  these  various  bodies  will  shake  hands  together,  and 
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Ooavocation  and  Ruri-Decanal  Ghapten  will  work  out  some  oonstitntional  method  of 
common  action.  In  the  meantime,  the  solution  of  many  questiona  which  puxEled  ob  a  few 
yean  ago  on  the  first  revival  of  Church  life  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  working  out  of  thi» 
movement.  I  merely  refer  in  passing  to  the  representation  of  the  laity  iv  Church 
assemblies ;  let  us  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  the  instalment  of  it  which,  oar 
Congresses  and  Conferences  are  giving.  Many  of  us  were  bom  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges,  many  in  that  of  William  lY.,  and  many  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Queen  ; 
and  when  we  recall  what  the  Church  was  in  the  days  of  the  Georges,  of  William,  and 
of  our  then  unmarried  Sovereign^  we  may  well  be  content  to  be  patient  in  the  reflection 
of  how  much  we  have  gained,  how  far  we  have  extended  our  borders,  how  deep  we  h&ve 
sunk  our  foundations,  how  much  we  have  learned,  and  how  many  things  we  h*T» 
thought  out. 

After  this  preface,  I  will  give  you  briefly  my  idea  upon  the  question.     I  thank  hl» 
Lordship  for  the  change  which  he  made  in  the  subject  of  our  discussion  in  limiting  it  to 
'*  Diocesan  "  Synods  and  Conferences.     This  limitation  gives  system  and  point  to  the 
discussion.     We  are  considering  the  constitutional  organisation  of  a  diocese.     Tlie  first 
in  rank  and  adminbtrative  responsibility,  the  centre  of  the  system,  is  the  Bishop. 
What  is  the  next  governing  organ,  the  next  deliberative  and  controlling  authority  f 
Is  it  the  Synod  ?     No.     Is  it  the  Conference  ?    Still  less  so.    Is  it  the  Chapter  ?    llie 
Chapter  must  first  of  all  be  thoroughly  revived,  strengthened,  and  made  a  living  body. 
By  Chapter  I  do  not  mean  the  four  residentiaries  swooping  down  like  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  upon  audit  day,  but  that  greater  Chapter  which  still  exists  constitutionally  in 
the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation,  and  which  may  be  grafted  on  those  of  the  new 
by  boldly  dealing  with  the  honorary  Canons  as  the  courageous  action  of  the  Bishop  of 
Truro  has  taught  us  may  be  done  even  when  there  is  not  yet  a  legal  Chapter  at  all. 
The  Chapters  ought  to  be  the  standing  Diocesan  Council,  the  advisers  of  the  Bishop. 
Next  to  the  Chapter,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  outer  circle,  ought  to  come  the  deigy  of 
the  diocese,  aggregated,  either  as  a  whole  or  by  representation,  to  the  Chapter  as  the 
Synod.    The  Synod  should  meet  periodically,  and  I  as  a  layman  assert  that  they 
should  meet  by  themselves.     It  is  cruel,  and  unjust,  and  ungenerous  of  the  laity  to 
found  a  grievance  on  their  clergy  ever  claiming  to  meet  by  themselves  in  their  own 
chamber.    The  House  of  Commons  might  as  well  demand  that  the  Cabinet  never  should 
meet  without  a  few  outsiders  to  sit  and  watch  its  doings.    The  clexgy  are  God's  insti- 
tution ;  they  have  their  duties  and  their  responsibilities ;  and  Grod  never  gave  to  any 
man  or  body  of  men  duties  and  responsibilities  without  giving  them  privileges  also  to 
enable  them  duly  to  fulfil  their  obligations.     Questions  of  their  own  spiritual  life,  or  of 
their  care  of  others'  souls ;  or  questions  of  the  distribution  of  pastoral  duties,  and  <^ 
the  priests*  difficulties,  to  give  off-hand  a  few  sample  instances,  are  the  things  which 
the  Synod  has  the  right  to  debate  and  decide  sitting  by  itself,  with  or  without  dosed 
doors.     If  no  such  questions  should  happily  arise,  or  if  they  be  few  and  simple,  the 
Syuod  would  at  once  adjourn  and  hold  but  a  brief  session.     My  Synod,  you  see, 
will  be  composed  of  the  Bishop  as  the  head,  the  Chapter  as  the  nucleus,  and   the 
aggregated  clergy  as  the  complement    Whether  its  non-capitular  members  in  dioceses 
iikhich  are  too  large  to  take  in  all  the  clergy  should  be  chosen  by  the  Run- Decanal 
Chapters,  I   have  not  time  now  to    consider,   though   I    may  observe   tl*%t    this 
would  seem  to  be  the  reasonable  course.     I  now  come  to  a  still  further  development^ 
when  the  Synods  will  expand  into  the  Conference.     I  propose  that  the  Conference 
should    be  made  up   of   the  clergy  composing  the  Synod,   and  of  an  additional 
body  of  lay  representatives.     Thus  every   member  of  the  greater  Chaptef  being  a 
Synodsman,  and  every  Synodsman  a  member  of  Conference,  the  three  bodies  have 
unity  of  feeling  and  harmony  of  action.    The  Chapter  will  expand  into  the  Synod,  and 
then,  days  after  maybe,  or  hours,  the  Synod  will  expand  into  the  Conference.    The 
ulual  place  of  meeting  will  be  the  cathedral,  unless  policy  should  declare  an  occasional 
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iblage,  at  least  of  the  Conference^  at  some  great  town  in  the  diocese ;  and,  as  .in 
the  diocese  of  Ely,  there  might  at  recarring  terms  of  years  be  larger  Conferences  in 
each  Archdeaconry.    Bat  I  am  now  only  speaking  of  Diocesan  Conferences.      The 
Chapter,  on  the  conclnsion  of  its  special  business,  would  call  in  the  Synodsmen.    The 
Synod  ended,  the  lay  representatives  would  take  their  seats,  and  the  work  of  the 
Conference  begin.    As  I  have  claimed  that  the  laity  shall  not  be  jealous  of  the  Synod, 
I  demand  the  same  of  the  clergy  touching  the  Conference.     I  need  not — indeed  I 
have  no  time — ^recapitulate  the  large  list  of  questions,  notably  of  an  administrative  and 
financial  character,  to  which  the  Conference  should  be  invited  to  direct  its  attention. 
The  next  question  which  we  must  ask  ourselves  is,  How  the  Conference  is  to  be  chosen  % 
Of  course  the  principle  of  election  stands  first.     But  I  am  not  such  a  passionate 
adniirer  of  voting  as  a  sacred  institution  as  to  believe  that  there  are  no  other  means  of 
choice  except  that  of  opening  a  poll.     It  is  a  false  analogy  to  believe  that  because  no 
other  inrocess  is  possible  in  making  a  Parliament,  no  other  way  ought  to  be  possible  in 
ftt^lriTig  a  Conference.    I  desire  to  look  on  the  question  with  a  practical  eye.     In  the 
nxfancy  of  Conferences  I  believe  pure  and  simple  election  is  veiy  likely  to  yield  the  best 
men,  for  only  men  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  heart  will  care  to  present 
themselves  to  take  part  in  an  experiment.    But  the  more  powerful  the  Church  and  the 
Church's  Assemblies  become,  the  more  will  conflicting  elements  come  in  ;  and  then, 
even  in  spite  of  the  communicant  qualification,  which  I  hold  to  be  essential,  the  danger 
will  arise  of  ambitious  and  tricky  men,  or  bigoted  partisans,  seeking  seats  in  the  Confer  - 
ence  for  the  sake  of  self  or  faction.     The  Conference  might  at  least  show  marks  of  affinity 
to  the  School  Board.    Therefore  in  making  the  Conference  generally  elective,  do  not  turn 
your  back  on  the  supplementary  method  of  nomination .    Bishops  are  men  of  the  world , 
and  we  may  trust  them  to  find  out  representative  men,  often  the  most  valuable  because 
the  most  thoughtful  and  huge-minded,  who  shrink  from  or  fail  at  a  popular  election. 
Bishops  live  in  the  light  of  public  observation,  and  in  the  full  glare  of  the  religious 
press.     I  often  pity  them.     So  I  think  we  may,  and  should,  trust  them  to  temper  any 
possibly  inferior  quality  in  the  elected  members  by  a  good  strong  element  of  represen- 
tative nominees.     There  is  another  reason  why  I  wish  to  combine  the  two  principles 
of  election  and  nomination.    It  is  a  false  analogy  to  suppose  that  the  lay  members  of  a 
Conference  constitute,  as  it  were,  *'  a  Lower  House."    I  should  rather  say  they  were  a 
co-ordinate  body  to  the  clergy ;  and  as  the  principle  of  the  two  houses  which  exist  in  th  e 
seoolar  Legislature  will  be  found  among  the  clergy  in  the  two  lists  of  members  of  the 
Greater  Chapter  and  of  elected  Synodsmen ;  so  you  will  have  a  kind  of  Lower  House  in 
the  elected  members,  and  an  upper  one  in  the  nominated  list;  or  I  might  borrow  an  analogy 
from  the  ecclesiastical  side  and  call  the  nominees  a  sort  of  lay  Greater  Chapter.    As  a  pr  e- 
oedent  for  the  Synodsmen  sometimes  sitting  alone,  and  sometimes  as  part  of  the  Confer- 
ence, I  may  point  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  in  which  the  Aldermen  sometimes  sit  by 
themselves,  and  at  other  times  in  one  house  with  the  Common  Council.    That  is  a  good 
historical  precedent,  though  certainly  not  one  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.    Above  all 
things,  if  you  want  to  have  a  real  and  living  Conference,  do  not  refuse  to  let  it  discuss  any 
pertinent  question  of  which  any  of  its  own  body  may  give  notice.   Do  not  let  it  dow  n  to  a 
cooked  list,  which  is  cut  and  dried,  and  communicated  on  a  halfpenny  post-cord  by  the 
summoning  Prelate.    There  may  be  burning  questions,  and  such  are  no  doubt  a  trouble ; 
but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  Bishop  is  so  very  prudent  as  to  avoid  them,  the  members  of 
the  Conference  will  be  disposed  to  emulate  liis  prudence  and  keep  away  from  an  Assemb  ly 
which  does  not  interest  them.    Let  the  presiding  officer  have  his  right  of  propo  sing 
questions  for  discussion,  but  give  elbow-room  throughout.   Then  among  the  Churchmen 
and  Christians  there  assembled  there  will  be  no  more  danger  of  broken  heads,  phy  si- 
catty  or  metaphorically,  than  on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature.  But  whatever  co-ordinate 
body  may  be  created  in  the  future  to  unite  Convocation  and  the  Church  in  general  in 
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its  volanUrily  constitiited  Msembliei,  take  care,  as  far  as  you  can  and  as  long  as  yoa  can, 
to  create  your  own  machinery  within  your  own  lines,  and  by  consensual  agreement. 
The  most  likely  course  to  frustrate  the  enterprise  so  hopefully  begun  would  be  to  msb 
into  legislation.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Grod  has  so  marvellous-ly  developed  sdf- 
help  within  our  dear  old  Church  of  England.  An  acrimonious  Parliamentaiy  struggle 
oyer  any  measure  directly  affecting  Church  oiganisation,  however  well  intended  that 
measure  might  be,  might  throw  us  back  for  generations. 


Eev.  Prebendaby  Chadwick,  D.D.,  Armagh. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  President  for  inviting  to  address  you  a 
clergyman  from  another  island,  but  of  a  Church  which  is  united  with  yours  by  the 
bonds  of  a  common  system,  a  common  history,  common  principles,  and  a  common 
Kisterhood.  We  hope  in  Ireland  that  you  are  beginning  to  understand  and  to  trust 
us  and  our  Synods.  There  was  a  time  when  for  our  sakes  you  half  distrusted  the 
very  synodical  institution  itself.  You  then  believed  that  we  were  ready  to  cashier  oar 
Bishops,  tear  up  our  Prayer-Books  and  our  surpUcei^  and  invent  some  sort  of  vim 
media  for  the  Presbyterian  who  ordained  laymen,  and  the  Plymouth  brother  wiio 
ordained  no  one  at  all.  You  have  seen  us  accept  a  revision  of  which  I  hope  I  may 
say  that  many  of  our  parishioners  are  not  able  to  find  out  whether  we  are  uang  the 
old  book  or  the  new.  You  have  seen  that  we  are  providing,  and  for  the  most  part 
have  already  provided,  for  the  dignity  of  our  Bishops,  slenderly  indeed,  yet  more  amply 
than  has  been  done  by  any  other  non-established  Church  in  Christendom.  These,  am 
far  as  they  go,  are  so  many  practical  claims  that  we  put  forward  upon  the  sympathy 
and  trust  of  our  brother  Churchmen  elsewhere ;  and  they  show  that  the  stream  of  the 
synodical  action  of  our  Church,  though  disturbed  for  a  moment  by  the  bursting  of  all 
our  banks,  is  now  flowing  clear  again,  because  the  waters  themselves  are  pure. 

It  does  seem  that  nothing  except  the  slumber  of  the  Church  upon  the  easy  pillow  of 
the  Establishment  could  have  persuaded  us  so  long  to  dispense  with  Synods.  Every 
colony  has  its  Synod.  We  in  Ireland  could  not  exist  without  our  Synods,  Diocesan  as 
well  as  General.  Our  Diocesan  Synods  and  their  standing  committees  have  worked  oat 
all  our  financial  schemes  and  our  parochial  readjustments  so  effectually  that,  notwith- 
standing divisions,  persecution,  and  poverty  within,  there  is  no  Irish  Churchmsn,  no 
peasant  on  the  bleakest  hillside  or  in  the  most  sequestered  glen,  but  knows  where  to 
find  a  clergyman  upon  whom  he  has  the  same  claim  now  for  spiritual  advice  and  guid- 
ance in  health  and  consolation  in  illness,  as  be  had  when  it  was  the  State  that  paid  as 
for  ministering  to  the  poor  man*s  wants.  It  is  to  the  institution  that  you  are  now  con- 
si  dering,  to  our  Diocesan  Synods  and  their  Councils,  that  we  owe  our  esoape  from  the 
worst  evil  of  the  voluntary  system,  that  the  stipend  payer  has  the  Gospel  preached  to 
him. 

It  is  not  to  financial  difficulties  that  you  in  England  owe  your  Synods ;  and  we  hope, 
for  our  part,  that  you  maj  long  be  free  from  the  need  that  has  created  ours.  For 
though  we  have  not  gone  down  in  the  tempest,  and  though  we  have  now  pretfy  wdU 
established  the  buoyancy  of  our  craft,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  wish  any  one 
for  whom  we  have  goodwill  to  prove  his  seamanship  on  the  same  rough  waters,  and  so 
close  to  an  iron  coast.  Still,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  something  might  be  done  by 
}  our  Synods,  or  committees  of  your  Synods,  in  a  financial  direction,  not  idtogether  with- 
out a  parallel  to  what  we  have  done  in  Ireland.  There  exist  in  England  a  vast  number 
of  religious  interests  not  merely  of  a  party  character,  and  not  exciting  jealousy  among 
parties,  concerning  which  no  jealonsy  ss  to  the  distribution  of  funds  could  reasonably 
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be  excited.     And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  oouiioil  of  your  Synod,  representing 
the  minds  of  clergy  and  bdty  and  of  the  Bishop  presiding,  might  do  more  than  any 
▼olunteered  effort  could  do  in  assisting  these  great  efforts  of  Christian  liberality  which 
are    covering  the  land  with  new  churches,  additional  clergy,  and  new  bishoprics, 
reclaiming  the  drunkard,  grasping  the  lapsed  masses,  and  convincing  the  unbeliever ; 
■an  d  which  are  indeed  the  new  wine  found  in  the  duster,  so  that  one  saith,  "  Destroy  it 
not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it"    In  Ireland  we  have  found  that  Diocesan  Synods,  help- 
ful beyond  our  hope  and  giving  impulse  to  a  great  machinery,  not  only  do  their 
necessary  woric,  but  propel  our  missionary  labours,  further  our  temperance  orga- 
nisations, subsidise  our  poor  parishes,  and  above  all  provide  as  we  never  provided 
before  for  the  religious  education  of  the  poor.     Knowing  how  much  financial  skill  and 
professional  skill  has  always  been  forthcoming  among  us  for  this  patient  and  steady 
and  unpaid  labour,  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  mine  of  wealth  is  ready  to  be  worked  in 
Sng^land.     What  is  a  Conference  or  a  Synod,  but  the  voice  of  the  Church ;  a  body  of 
Ch  urchmen  assembled,  not  merely  to  discuss  our  emergencies,  and  ask  for  supplies,  but 
&r  more  to  establish  that  healthy,  happy,  social  feeling  among  us,  which  ought  to  exist 
among  brethren  of  the  same  Church  ?    I  pity  the  diocese  which  has  nothing  to  speak 
a,boat  if  it  is  not  being  plundered.     We  in  Ireland  would  envy  the  diocese  so  free  fix>m 
financial  embarrassment  that  it  could  devote  its  time  to  that  mutual   sympathy, 
encouragement,  and  counsel  by  which  much  painful  legislation  might  be  averted,  aud 
"which  in  itself  would  be  £ur  better  than  any  amount  of  coercive  legislation.    For  a 
Chnrch  without  coercion,  however  Utopian,  is  "  thinkable ; "  but  that  is  no  Church 
that  has  no  real  cohesion,  and  is  only  held  together  like  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass, 
ready  to  fall  asunder  the  moment  the  glass  that  holds  it  is  shattered.     Such  gatherings, 
it  appeara,  are  now  being  denounced  as  compromises  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
That  is  not  true.   Ko  person  can  speak  freely  for  five  minutes  without  discovering  and 
tolerating  differences  of  opinion  which  are^non-essential.     It  is  good  that  men  of 
diflbrent  opinions  should  not  be  afraid  of  meeting  calmly  together,  welcoming  those 
points  of  agreement  that  are  so  much  wider  and  deeper  than  bigots  and  partisans  are 
ready  to  allow,  and  diffiaring  like  Christian  gentlemen.     I  want  to  know  whether  that 
is  a  deadlier  contact^  a  more  perilous  compromise,  than  the  union  together  of  the  same 
persons  in  one  Church  of  the  living  God  f    And  I  have  heard  no  argument  against  our 
Synods  and  Conferences,  but  the  very  same  weapons  that  have  rattled  for  centuries  in 
the  arena  of  every  narrow  and  intolerant  sect,  that  has  excommunicated  the  great 
body  of  the  faithful,  and  declared  **  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we."    And  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  union  of  brethren,  for  a  common  purpose  against  a  common  foe,  will  be  a 
wholesome  energy  to  overpower,  and  gradually  expel,  those  hot  and  feverish  activities 
of  passion  and  of  self-will  too  common  in  England  and  Ireland  equally,  and  will  teach 
us  to  set  our  Church  above  our  party,  and  our  Master  above  our  Church.  We  have  seen 
it  in  Ireland.     We  have  seen  lay  representatives  of  eveiy  party  coming  to  our  Diocesan 
Synods  and  Councils  with  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility,  to  find  their  unjust  mutual 
suspicions  disappearing  in  the  bracing,  open  air  of  controversy,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
mnch  that  before  seemed  distasteful  to  them,  and  to  go  home  and  influence  their  fellow- 
parishioners  to  lay  aside  their  differences,  and  accept^the  union  of  the  Spirit.     And 
when  you  in  England  could  only  hear  the  bitter  taunt  of  some  tboughtlesu,  reckless 
debater,  we,  clergymen  and  laymen  of  widely-different  opinions,  have  felt  ourselves 
drawn  closer  together  by  the  smart  of  the  common  wound,  by  the  pressure  of  a  common 
anxiety,  and  the  glow  of  a  common  indignation,  till  men  who,  eight  years  ago,  threat- 
ened to  secede  from  the  Church  unless  they  could  have  their  own  way  in  everything, 
woald  now,  after  the  lessons  they  have  learned  in  our  Synods,  laugh  to  scorn  the  idea 
that  anything  less  than  departure  from  vital  truth  could  justify  them  in  creating  a 
schism  in  the  Church  they  love. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  Jambs  Colquhoun  Campbell,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Mt  Lobd, — I  need  not  Bay  with  how  deep  an  interest  I  have  heard  the  papers  which 
have  been  read,  and  the  speeofaes  which  have  been  delivered  at  the  present  meeting. 
I  am  satisfied  to  accept  the  general  history  so  ably  propounded  by  tbe  Prolocutor,  and 
the  account  of  synodical  action  in  the  colonial  Church  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 
And  though  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  what  was  said  by  the  speaker  who  imme- 
diately followed  him,  there  is  no  possibility,  in  the  time  allotted  to  me,  of  discnsasg 
the  merits  of  the  very  candid,  able,  and  learned  treatise  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Durham  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  which  has  been  animadverted  upon.     Indepen- 
dently of  the  general  interest  I  feel  in  the  subject,  there  is  for  me  a  spe(nal  interest, 
arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  my  own  diocesa    Much  of  what  we  have  heard 
enunciated  with  such  general  approbation  of  the  meeting,  describes  the  course  which 
has  been  quietly  but  steadily  pursued  for  many  years  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor.    My 
Lord,  I  stand  before  you  as  President  of  the  oldest  of  all  the  Diocesan  Conferences 
now  in  existence  in  our  Church.     Trae,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  very 
general  attention.     This  may  have  arisen,  partly  from  the  remoteness  of  our  position, 
and  partly  from  want  of  a  reasonable  self-assertion,  arising,  let  us  hope^  from  the 
characteristic  modesty  of  the  country  I     However  this  may  be,  I  was  rather  staztled 
the  other  day  by  observing  in  an  article  in  the  "National  Church "  on  the  progress  of 
Diocesan  Conferences,  that  Bangor  was  put  down  as  one  of  the  few  dioceses  which  had  not 
yet  organised  itself.     Bangor  not  organised !     My  Lord,  our  constitution — like  others 
on  a  greater  scale — was  of  gradual  growth,  but  it  was  completed  before  the  subject  was 
mooted  in  some  of  the  other  dioceses  named.    There  is,  however,  one  reason  which 
made  me  unwilling  to  press  our  experience ;  and  that  is  that,  owing  to  the  small 
population  of  the  diocese^  we  were  able  to  have  a  more  complete  system  of  repre* 
sentation  than  is  possible,  or  at  least  convenient,  in  others  which  are  lai^r  and  mors 
populous.    Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  this.     At  all  events,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to- 
the  Church  now  to  give  such  information  as  may  admit  of  our  being  used  either  as  an 
example  to  be  followed  or  a  beacon  to  be  avoided,  as  your  judgment  may  decide. 
Before  describing  our  constitution,  I  should  say  that  the  whole  number  of  the  clergy 
is  under  two  hundred.     Every  clergyman,  then,  whether  beneficed   or  holding  the 
Bishop's  license  to  a  curacy,  is  a  member  of  the  Conference.     The  lay  members  are 
elected  by  universal  suffirage  of  those  who  are  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  in 
tbe  following  proportions: — Parishes  with  a  population  under  a  thousand  return  a 
single  delegate.    After  that,  an  additional  representative  is  chosen  for  every  thousand 
inhabitants  up  to  six,  that  being  the  largest  number  for  any  one  parish.     This  gives 
us  altogether  from  four  to  five  hundred  members,  the  lay  element  being  rather  mors 
numerously  represented  than  the  clerical.     In  practice,  however,  they  nearly  balance 
one  another,  the  average  attendance  being  about  four  hundred.     I  should  say  that  tbe 
lay  members  are  not  chosen  predominantly  out  of  any  one  class  in  society.     We  hsTe 
farmers,  quarrymen,  and  even  agricultural  labourers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  leading 
gentry  of  the  country,  all  taking  a  warm  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Nor  is  tbe  actual  discussion  monopolised  by  any  class.     All  are  willing  to  contribute 
of  the  wisdom  which  is  in  them.    The  subjects  are  generally  of  a  practical  oharacter, 
such  as  might  suitably  occupy  us  in  this  Congress.    Occasionally  we  mako  ourselves 
heard  by  petition,  or  remonstrance,  beyond  our  own  limits.    We  do  not»  bowevsTr 
desire  to  establish  an  *'use  of  Bangor"  as  distinct  from  the  customs  of  the  Church 
elsewhere.     We  mainly  confine  ourselves  to  subjects  of  practical  importance,  such  as 
can  be  carried  out  without  legislation,  and  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible^  to 
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give  effect  to  the  opinionB  and  views  which  prevail.  Mr.  Dickinion  has  alluded  to 
what  IB  a  difflcal^  with  us,  as  it  must  be  in  all  Welsh  dioceses,  and  suggested  that  it 
might  be  expedient  to  have  two  separate  Conferences,  in  one  of  which  the  proceedings 
shonld  be  in  English,  and  in  the  other  in  Welsh.  No  doubt  this  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, yet  I  think  the  convenience  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  disadvantages. 
In  my  own  part  of  the  country  the  Welsh  language  very  greatly  predominates  among 
the  people^  yet  we  could  ill  spare  the  influence  and  authority  of  those  who  do  not 
speak  it ;  and  my  own  impression  is  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  generally 
would  prefer  patiently  waiting  while  speeches  were  being  delivered  which  they  did  not 
understand,  to  being  broken  up  into  two  divisions,  consulUng  and  voting  separately. 
We  heard  the  other  day,  in  this  place,  of  one  of  the  most  distressing  incidents  in  the 
histoxy  of  the  Welsh  Church,  the  withdrawal  of  his  Bishop's  license  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  native  clergy ;  and  this  was  attributed  to  his  being  a 
stranger  and  unacquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  people.  No  one — native  or  alien 
—with  such  a  Conference  as  I  have  described,  could  remain  ignorant  of  tliose  feelings. 
He  would  have  a  ready  means  of  feeling  every  throb  of  the  Church's  pulse  in  every 
comer  of  the  diocese.  My  Lord,  we  have  not  hitherto  gone  much  into  great  ecolesias^ 
tical  questions,  but  we  have  all  the  framework  ready  to  enable  us  to  address  ourselves 
to  whatever  is  proposed  for  consideration.  When  all  the  other  dioceses  of  England 
and  Wales  are  organised  equally  with  ourselves,  and  it  has  thus  become  possible  for 
Convocation  to  ascertain  authoritatively  the  mind  of  the  whole  Church  on  any  parti- 
cnUr  question,  toe  too  shally  I  trust,  be  fully  prepared  to  give  it  our  earnest  attention, 
and  to  deliver  a  judgment  which,  by  God's  grace,  may  not  be  the  less  wise,  that  the 
discussions  regarding  it  have  been  in  great  measure  carried  on  by  our  representatives 
in  the  language  in  which  they  and  their  fathers  worshipped  Grod  for  generations 
before  Augustine  and  his  companions  landed  on  the  British  shore. 


The  Vert  Rev.  John  Saul  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 

Aim  one  passing  remark  upon  Diocesan  Synods,  I  will  ask  your  Lordship's  leave  to 
eall  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  certain  aspect  of  Diocesan  Conferences.  What  I 
have  to  say  about  Dioceses  and  Synods  is  this,  that  until  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  spoke,  I 
listened  in  vain  for  any  reference  to  one  part  of  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  of  great 
importance,  and  one  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  historical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion regarding  which  we  have  leamt  so  much.  Till  Mr.  Berasford  Hope  spoke  we  heard 
aothing  of  the  relation  of  the  Synods  to  the  Greater  Chapter  of  the  diocese.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  for  a  Bishop  to  deal  with  a  Synod  consisting,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  from  600  to  700  persons.  There  must  be  some  arrangement  for 
a  smaller  body.  There  must  also  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Diocesan  Standing 
Council ;  and  when  I  look  back  to  ancient  history,  and  around  at  the  exigencies  of  our 
time,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  materials  for  such  a  standing  council  and  such  com- 
munication between  the  Bishop  and  his  diocese  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greater  Chapter 
of  the  CathedraL  Steps  have  been  taken  in  Chester  with  this  in  view  so  fau*  as  was 
possible  without  legislation.  The  Bishop,  the  members  of  the  Capitular  body,  the  bono- 
miy  Canons,  and  the  Chancellor  and  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese  have  laid  before  the 
Archbishop  of  York  the  substance  of  a  bill  which  it  is  hoped  may  become  an  active 
instrument,  even  though  the  general  subject  may  not  be  brought  before  the  country 
in  the  form  of  legislation.  One  particular  request  we  have  laid  before  our  Archbishop 
ii}  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  repeal  that  most  ungracious  part  of  the  Cathedral  Act 
which  decided  that  Honorary  Canons  are  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  any  matter  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chapter  of  the  diocese. 
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I  ask  now  permission  to  refer  to  one  aspect  of  Diocesan  Gonference&  No  more 
remarkable  fact  is  there  in  our  time  than  the  gradual  spread  of  these  Confecenoes^  from 
the  example  first  set  by  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  throngh  other  dioceses,  among  which 
we  shall  no  doubt  soon  be  able  to  reckon  the  diocese  of  London.  In  this  remarkable 
Bpread  of  a  new  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  Ohnroh  subjects,  I  imagine  we  may 
see  the  promise  and  prophecy  of  something  very  much  greater,  by  which  in  doe  time 
may  be  solved  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  are  labouring.  One  of  our  diffi- 
culties is,  how  to  obtain  improvements  in  matters  connected  both  with  our  publie 
services  and  with  our  various  airangements  for  Church  work.  We  know  that  Paiiia- 
ment,  and  the  House  of  Commons  especially,  is  very  impatient,  and  very  naturally 
impatient,  of  ecclesiastical  subjects  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that 
if  the  House  of  Commons  could  really  know  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
regard  to  these  matters — not  simply  the  mind  of  the  clergy,  but  the  mind  of  the  Church 
at  large-— improvements  would  very  easily  be  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  them.  Ooe 
plan  for  obtaining  this  result  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Church  through  its  Con- 
vocations, and  that  is  a  plan  which  oomes  before  you  with  high  authority,  for  it  bean 
the  names  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  plan  is  that  the 
Convocations,  after  agreeing  upon  improvements  that  may  be  thought  desirable^  should 
lay  the  result  of  their  deliberations  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thM 
H  DO  objection  is  taken  within  a  month,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  schemes  of  the  Charity 
CommisfiioD,  formerly  the  Endowed  Schools  CommiMion,  the  proposals  should  bseome 
law.  I  doubt  if  this  plan  will  succeed.  I  doubt  if  the  House  of  Commons  will  aooept 
^t ;  and  I  doubt  if  it  would  satisfy  the  general  mind  of  the  countxy,  because  it  is  ons 
thing  to  ask  the  laity  to  say  Aye  or  No  to  proposals  which  have  beoi  manipulated  and 
matured  by  the  clergy ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  ask  the  laity  to  disoass  these  ques- 
tions face  to  face  with  the  clergy,  in  order  that  they  together  may  manufacture  such 
articles  as  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Church  hereafter.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  an  anachronism  to  suppose  that  this  country  can  accept  any  Church  legislation 
which  is  merely  the  work  of  the  clergy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  America  and  our  colonies,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  to 
Ireland  also.  As  regards  America,  I  can  confirm  by  my  own  personal  observation  all 
that  was  said  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  intelli- 
gent, hearty,  and  thorough  manner  in  which  manufacturers  and  merchants,  judges  and 
lawyers,  there  join  iu  debates  along  with  the  clergy.  The  same  result,  I  imagine,  has 
been  reached  in  the  colonies.  I  am  not  able  to  say  anything  about  that,  but  I  have 
been  present  at  a  debate  in  the  Irish  Synod  upon  a  burning  question,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  there  the  same  phenomenon  was  mani- 
fested as  1  have  seen  in  America.  The  laity  took  their  part  intelligently  and  heartily, 
and  with  quite  as  much  earnestness  and  ability  as  the  clergy. 

Well,  now,  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  come  is  this.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
from  our  Diocesan  Conferences  there  may  emanate  hereafter  a  great  central  body  of 
clergy  and  laity,  which  would  be  on  a  large  and  national  scale  what  Diocesan  Confer- 
ences are  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  it  is  to  this  that  I  think  we  must  look  in  the  futam 
I  do  not  known  whether  you  recently  observed  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Childers,  who 
a  distinguished  member  of  a  recent  Cabinet  in  which  Lord  Aberdare  sat,  that  he 
DO  reason  why  there  should  not  be  such  a  body  to  mature  improvements  for  the  Chunk 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  a  criticism  on  that  speedi  in 
the  **  Spectator,"  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  such  an  arrangement  wouhl  make  no  lesl 
difference  in  the  present  relations  between  the  Churdi  and  the  State.  Then  having 
this  in  view,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Diocesan  Conferences  should  be  veiy 
carefully  constructed,  and  that  the  different  dioceses  should  make  their  arxangements 
having  this  great  future  in  prospect.     What  the  Bishops  ought  to  do  I  do  not  presume 
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to  aay ;  but  I  think  this  view  of  Diocesan  Conferences  may  be  wifch  great  advantage 
entertained  as  a  subject  of  thought  among  the  dergy  and  laity  at  lai^  and  I  believe 
there  has  been  and  will  be  no  debate  daring  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  at  Swansea, 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  important  and  beneficial  results  to  the  Church  than 
that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 


Venerable  W.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely. 

I*  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to  me,  as  Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress,  to  find  what 
an  important  place  now  Dioceses  and  Synods  are  taking  in  our  Church.  If  you  look 
back  to  the  years  1863  and  1864  of  Church  Congresses,  you  will  find  there  some  short 
papers  on  the  subject  of  Ruri-Decanal  and  Diocesan  action.  Certainly  when  I  wrote 
those  papers,  and  others  followed  me  in  the  discussion  on  the  subjects,  we  had  no  idea 
that  in  1879  there  would  be  apparently  only  three  dioceses  without  Dioceses  and  Confer- 
ences either  actually  in  existence  or  proposed  and  intended.  The  only  three  out  of  the 
thirty  that  will  be  without  Diocesan  Conferences  in  1880^  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  will 
be  Llandaff,  Worcester,  and  London  ;  and  I  hope  that  before  long  London  will  have  its 
Conference,  and  the  other  two  will  soon  follow  its  example.  This  is  very  remarkable 
progress  since  1863.  ^^  have  always  given  the  credit  to  Bangor  of  initiating  the 
movement,  and  Bishop  Hareld  Browne,  who  used  to  say  he  ran  a  race  with  Bishop 
Selwyn  of  Lichfield  in  establishing  Conferences,  has  always  maintained  that  the  first 
diocese  to  set  the  example  was  Bangor.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  statement  in  corroboration  of  what  the  Bishop  himself  has  now  said.  His  Lordship 
wiU  remember  how,  in  years  gone  by,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with 
him  upon  this  very  subject  of  Diocesan  action.  But  there  is  another  point  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  namely,  what  I  may  call  a  permanent  Committee  of  Convocation 
appointed  to  receive  information  from  all  the  Diocesan  Conferences  of  the  country. 
The  object  is  to  collect  up  the  resolutions  of  the  Conferences  and  present  them  in 
abstract  to  Convocation,  so  that  they  may  become  officially  recognised  and  presented 
together  for  consideration  by  the  Church.  And  more.  I  should  like  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  idea  enunciated  to-day  of  the  importance  of  the  institution  of  these  Diocesan 
Conferences,  for  bringing  out  the  living  voice  of  the  Churoh  in  England,  by  bringing 
together  the  dei^  and  the  laity  under  duly  constituted  Episcopal  authority.  As  Mr. 
Bereeford  Hope  said,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  deigy  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  alone  with  their  Bishop ;  but  it  is  most  important  to  have  the  whole  voice  of 
the  Churoh  brought  out  together,  and  so  to  spread  intelligence,  improvement,  and 
concord  throughout  the  land.  I  am  sure  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Ely  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  such  joint  action.  I  hold  here  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Ely  Diocesan  Conference,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  it  to  any  one  who  may 
desire  to  see  what  we  are  doing  under  our  best  revised  constitution.  From  what  I 
have  seen  in  Ely,  I  am  persuaded  what  an  important  influence  these  Conferences  have, 
and  will  have  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  promoting  the  passing  of  practical  measures 
for  the  Church  of  England.  They  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  effect  in  instructing  the 
public  mind,  the  public  press,  and  public  men,  and  in  letting  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament  know  what  we  want.  We  have  been  told  by  some  eminent  members  of  the 
Legislature  that  if  they  can  only  find  out  what  Churohmen  reaUy  unitedly  want»  they 
.win  be  as  ready  to  attend  to  us  as  they  are  to  attend  to  the  persistent,  organised 
entreaties  of  their  Nonconformist  constituents.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I 
look  upon  Diocesan  Conferences  in  three  points  of  view  :  first,  as  helping  to  promote 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  under  the  Divine  influence,  Churoh  extension  in  its  truest^ 
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fallest,  and  most  spiritual  aeDse,  and  in  helping  all  institutions  connected  with  tlie 
Church,  to  further  still  more  the  religious  advancement  of  the  people  and  the  piograso 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Secondly,  as  helping  to  ward  off  that  which  we  haye  been 
warned  against  by  the  eloquent  member  of  the  Irish  Church  who  has  just  addressed  us. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  Conferences  will  help  to  ward  off  that  which  I 
believe  would  be  a  most  unhappy  day  for  England — the  day  when  the  NatioDal 
Church  should  be  cut  off  from  its  present  relations  with  the  State.  Thirdly,  as  hdpiDg 
us  to  prepare  for  such  a  calamity  if,  for  our  sins  and  divisions,  it  were  to  happen — the 
disunion  of  Church  and  State.  Then  we,  who  are  learning  in  Diocesan  Conferenosi 
business  habits,  learning  to  be  more  united,  learning  to  work  in  our  dioceses  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  generally,  shall  be  more  prepared  to  be  patient,  and  pmdenti  and 
still  to  continue  to  be,  whether  the  State  will  have  it  or  not,  the  Kationid  Church.  I 
quite  agree  also  that  these  Conferences  may  be  the  means,  if  properly  used,  of  providing 
enormous  resources  for  the  further  extension  and  efficiency  of  Uie  Church  of  England, 
if  we  make  our  wants  known  through  this  combined  representative  action.  In  the 
diocese  of  Ely  I  have  been  treasurer  of  a  Diocesan  fund  started  in  1864.  by  our 
Conference.  We  have  offertories  yearly— on  a  certain  Sunday  from  about  450  or  500 
parishes,  and  subscriptions  from  the  more  wealthy  also — in  the  whole  amounting 
annually  to  £2000,  I  oould  show  you,  if  there  was  time^  what  that  fund  has  done  for 
the  increase  of  livings,  the  promotion  of  education,  the  building  of  parsonages,  the 
assistance  of  poor  disabled  clergyman,  and  for  the  general  extension  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Church  in  the  diocese.  Every  pound  has  been  made  on  the  average,  by  drawing 
forth  local  efforts,  to  raise  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much,  and  developed  more  ths 
important  principle  that  local  resources  should  be  encouraged,  as  far  as  poesible^  to 
supply  local  wants.  I  am  indeed  deeply  thankful  that  Diocesan  Conferences  may  bs 
looked  upon  now  as  permanent  institutions  of  our  Church. 


Bey*  B.  C.  Billing,  Bector  of  Spitalfields,  LondoD. 

I  DBSIBE  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  with  the  exception  of  our  brother  from  Ireland,  no  clerical  member  of  Congress 
has  addressed  the  meeting  who  is  not  a  member  of  either  the  Lower  or  Upper  House  of 
Convocation,  and  I  think  it  desirable  that  some  of  those  who  feel  they  have  little 
representation  there,  should  be  heard  on  the  subject.  The  other  reason  is,  that  I  belong 
to  that  unfortunate  diocese  which  has  been  so  much  abused  this  afternoon,  the  diocese 
of  London  ;  but  I  am  able  to  say  that  before  very  long,  in  all  probability,  the  diocese 
of  London  will  not  be  without  its  Diocesan  Conference.  The  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered  by  the  Bishop,  and  for  the  last  two  years  the  scheme  for  representation  has  been 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  and  one  or  two  of 
the  senior  Rural  Deans,  and  the  matter  has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Bnri- 
Decanal  Chaptera  There  are  two  things  that  must  be  kept  distinct,  a  Diocesan  Synod 
and  a  Diocesan  Conference.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  have  an  addition  to  our 
Episcopate  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Walsham  How,  who,  though  Bishop  of  Bedford,  is 
really  Bishop  Suffragan  for  part  of  London.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  Suffragan 
we  hope  that  the  organisation  of  the  diocese,  especially  in  the  East  End,  will  be  very 
much  improved,  to  the  benefit  of  our  spiritual  work. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Diocesan  Synods  or  Conferences  are  cures  for  all  the 
evils  that  affect  the  Church  ;  but  I  believe  that,  by  God's  blessing,  they  may  do  much 
to  redeem  many  of  our  faults  and  shortcomings.  I  was  glad  to  hear  there  were  some 
benefits  likely  to  arise  from  the  establishment  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  one  was 
that  we  might  anticipate  the  stay  of  ecclesiastical  prosecutions. 
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I  do  not  know  how  that  sounded  in  the  ean  of  some  members  of  the  legal  profession 
«n  the  platform  this  afternoon ;  but  by  the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  and  also  the 
futhfnl  laity,  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  good  day  when  there  was  no  more  necessity  for 
any  of  these  legal  proceedings,  and  we  might  all  learn  together  lessons  of  obedience  to 
authority,  and  charity  one  to  another.  Sometimes  we  are  told  these  Oonferenoes  will 
^nd  in  talk,  and  talk  only.  I  beliere  agreat  deal  of  good  sometimes  comes  out  of  talk, 
when  it  is  only  talk.  Yon  have  heard  bow  the  good  ship  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel  has  weathered  the  storm.  I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
aurplna  steam  to  let  off  there.  I  have  been  at  meetings  of  the  Synod  in  Dublin,  and  I 
eaa  tell  you  I  was  seriously  alarmed  till  I  became  accustomed  to  their  mode  of  con- 
ducting  discussions.  But  I  think  we  may  fairly  congratulate  our  brothers  in  Ireland 
that  not  only  have  they  kept  the  vessel  off  the  breakers,  but  that  the  boilers  never 
burst.  It  may  be  that  we  may  be  disestablished, — I  think  it  will  be  the  State  that 
disestablishes  herself  rather  than  the  Church, — and  I  should  deeply  regret  the  day  when 
there  is  a  separation  between  Church  and  State.  Still  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to  be 
prepared  against  such  an  eventuality,  and  I  believe  these  Diocesan  Synods  and  Con- 
fierenoes  will  do  a  good  deal  in  educating  us  up  to  the  points  of  legislating  for  ourselves, 
and  under  our  Bishops  of  governing  ourselves.  For  these  reasons  I,  as  a  humble 
clergyman,  coming  from  the  poor  benighted  diocese  of  Xiondon,  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  I  believe  Archdeacon  Emery  will  not  long  have  to  announce  that  there  are  three 
dioceses  still  without  Conferences,  but  will  be  able  to  say  that  both  Llandaff  and 
W  orcesler  have  followed  the  good  example  of  the  diocese  of  London. 


The  Bight  Beverend  the  Fbebidbnt. 

I  AM  sorry  that  more  speakers  have  offered  to  come  forward  than  I  am  able  to  find 
time  for  this  afternoon,  and  I  had  to  beg  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  to  give  me  three 
of  his  ten  minutes  for  myself  because  I  thought  it  necessaxy  to  my  position,  both  as 
President  of  this  Congress  and  as  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  to  offer  one  or  two  words  of 
explanation. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  (I  think)  another  speaker,  referred  to  the  change  of  title  in 
the  subject  for  discussion  at  this  meeting.  The  fact  is,  that  the  title  that  now  appears 
as  "  Diocesan  Synods  and  Conferences  "  was  originally  printed  in  the  form  of  "  Church 
Synods  and  Conferences."  But  that  was  not  the  original  form.  The  subject  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Committee  by  myself,  and  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  The 
change  was  introduced  before  the  table  of  meetings  was  printed,  no  doubt  after  careful 
thought  by  the  Committee,  but  without  my  knowledge,  and  I  thought,  as  President,  I 
was  entitled  to  request  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter.  The  phrase  "  Church  Synods 
and  Conferences "  takes  in,  not  only  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  but 
the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Trent,  the  Church  Congress,  the  Convention  of  the  Epis- 
oopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and,  by  a  little  reasonable  latitude 
of  interpretation,  might  be  held  to  include  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  I  really 
thought  we  oonld  not  get  through  so  huge  a  subject  as  that  in  two  and  a  half  hours. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  thought  I  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  this  matter  by  begging  to  have  it  limited  to  the  single  point  of  Diocesan  Synods 
and  Conferences.  But  I  had  a  special  reason  both  for  originally  proposing  this  sub- 
ject, and  for  exerting  my  influence  to  have  the  title  restored  to  its  original  form,  and 
that  reason  is  that  the  diocese  of  St  David's,  though  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  has  kindly 
forborne  to  state  the  fact,  is  one  of  those  dioceses  which  have  been  hitherto  without  a 
Conference.    I  hope  the  advice  of  my  friend.  Prebendary  Ainslie,  to  agitate  and  agitate 
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till  W6  g«t  one,  will  oot  be  adopted  by  any  of  the  clei^gy  of  this  diooeee,  beoanae  I  uor 
in  a  position  to  state  that  if  the  Ohaich  Congress  .had  not  met  here  this  year  we  ahonli 
have  had  a  Conference  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's  before  this.  I  took  oonnsal  Ust 
year  with  the  Rural  Deans,  who  have  in  £Mt  formed  a  sort  of  Diocesan  Synod,  meetiiif 
at  my  house  ever  since  I  came  to  the  see^  in  regard  to  establishing  one  this  year,  and 
it  was  only  when  I  found  that  the  Church  Congress  was  about  to  sit  here  that  I  detsi^ 
mined,  with  their  unanimous  approval,  to  postpone  it  another  year.  I  fully  agree 
with  what  fell  from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  on  one  veiy  important  pointy  namely,  the 
relation  of  the  ancient  Council  of  the  Bishop,  the  Chapter,  to  the  Diocesan  Synod 
or  Conference^  and  it  was  from  the  beginning  my  determination  to  build  our  Con- 
ference upon  the  foundation  of  the  Greater  Chapter.  But  I  feel  very  stron^y 
the  importance  of  embracing  the  laity  in  this  work. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  WEDNESDAY,  %ih  OCTOBER. 


The  LoBD  Bishop  of  St.  Asa^h  took  the  Chair  at  Half-past 

Two  o'clock. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 

A,  The  Difficulties  of  Bilingual  Pabishes; 

B.  The  Special  Education  and  Teainino  of  ths 

Clebot. 

PAPERS. 

Bey.  Evan  Lewis,  Canon  Besidentiary  of  Bangor  Cathedral, 

Dolgelly. 

Cue  subject  is  ''The  Church  in  Wales,  with  Reference  to  the  Difficulties  of 
Bilingual  Parishes."  Wales  is  a  portion  of  a  great  empire,  which  is  made  ap 
of  several  nationalities,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  language  of  the  goveni- 
ing  race,  in  which  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  is  conducted  and 
the  laws  are  administered,  should,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  penetrate  into 
every  corner  of  the  land.  For  many  generations  the  better  educated  in 
Wales  have  been  able  to  converse  in  the  English  language,  but  the  stesdy 
growth  of  elementary  education,  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  done 
much  to  diffuse  it  more  widely  among  all  classes  of  the  communitj. 
Whether  it  will  at  any  time  entirely  supersede  the  native  tongue  is 
a  question  which  we  need  not  now  enter  into,  our  purpose  being  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales  with 
reference  to  the  two  languages,  and  to  consider  the  best  manner  of  deal* 
ing  with  it. 

The  Church  in  Wales  is  represented  by  four  dioceses,  and  it  will  be 
Convenient  to  present  here  a  general  view  of  the  position  of  matters  in  the 
several  dioceses,  as  regards  this  question — ^how  many  parishes  there  are 
iu  each  in  which  one  language  only,  whether  Welsh  or  English,  is  used 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church ;  and  how  many  there  are  in  which 
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both  langnages  are  used  1  Relying  upon  information  derived  from  local 
soorcesy  without  pledging  myself  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  figures 
in  every  instance,  I  think  the  following  estimate  may  be  accepted  aa 
fairly  correct  of  churches  and  languages  in  which  separate  services  are- 
held  in  the  four  dioceses  : — 


English. 

Wdah. 

BUlngoaL 

TotaL 

St.  David'B,   . 

.      .      191 

117 

■  •  • 

165          = 

473 

LlandafT,  .     . 

.      .      207 

7 

■  •  ■ 

52 

266 

St.  ABaph,     .     . 

.42 

30 

•  «  ■ 

133 

205 

Bangor,     ,     ,     . 

>      •          0          ... 

152 

•  ■  • 

52           = 

212 

448  306  402  1 156 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  figures  that  there  are  448  buildings  used 
for  English  services,  306  for  Welsh,  and  402  for  bilingual.  But  no  satis- 
factory inference  can  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  elements  of  Welsh  and  EngliBh  respectively ;  for  many  of  the 
buildings  set  apart  for  English  services  exclusively  are  within  parishes  in 
which  the  Welsh-speaking  inhabitants  forma  large  majority  and  worship- 
in  the  parish  church.  Again,  from  the  large  number  of  buildings  devoted 
to  bilingual  services,  a  stranger  to  the  country  might  think  that  the 
English  language  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  on  the  eve  of  superseding  its- 
rival  altogether.  Such  an  inference,  however,  would  not  be  warranted  by 
the  facts.  The  churches  used  for  bilingual  services  supply  no  clue  whatever 
as  to  the  relative  numerical  strength  of  the  Welsh  and  English  congrega- 
tions worshipping  within  them.  It  is  well  known  that  English  services  are 
given  in  churches  where  a  mere  fraction  of  the  parishioners,  perhaps  only 
one  family,  prefer  the  English  language;  and  in  a  large  number  of 
these  bilingual  churches  only  a  portion  of  the  service  is  given  in  English,. 
it  may  be  one  Lesson  or  the  Litany,  and  a  summary  of  the  sermon  delivered 
afterwards  in  Welsh. 

We  will  now  put  aside  those  parishes  in  which  either  Welsh  or  English 
is  used  exclusively,  and  direct  our  thoughts  to  those  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  two  languages  is  required  in  the  parish  priest  The  bilingual 
difficulty  may  arise  from  two  sources,  and  must  be  regarded  under  two 
aspects — ^firsty  as  arising  from  the  parish  priest  himself,  when  he 
knows  but  imperfectly  one  of  the  languages  in  which  he  is  required  to 
loinister  to  his  people,  and,  secondly,  as  it  may  arise  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parish,  the  supposed  conflicting  interests  or  conveniences 
of  Welsh  and  English  Church  people  living  within  it. 

In  a  bilingual  parish,  the  parish  priest  cannot  fulfil  his  mission  with 
efficiency,  if  he  be  not  oonversant  with  the  two  languages.  An  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  either  must  be  a  great  hindrance  to  his  success. 
When  men,  unfamiliar  with  the  Welsh  language,  with  but  little  knowledge 
of  its  peculiar  idioms,  are  appointed  to  Welsh  benefices,  it  requires  no 
great  foresight  to  predict  the  result  of  their  ministry.  Even  in  a  parish 
that  can  boast  of  only  one  language,  the  bilingual  difficulty,  in  its  worst 
form,  is  created  the  moment  there  is  placed  over  it  an  incumbent  who  is 
not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  language  of  the  people. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  evil  effects  of  such  appointments,  I  will  instance 
the  case  of  one  who  is  now  gone  to  his  rest — an  excellent  man  in  all 
respects,  pious,  and  foremost  in  all  good  works.     He  lived  in  days  when 
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it  was  thought  no  crime  to  be  a  pluralist,  and  held  two  benefices,  in  one 
of  which  he  kept  a  pennaneiit  substitute  to  occupy  hia  place.  Being  a 
conscientious  man,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  his  own  peraonal 
services  occasionally  to  the  parish  which  he  was  obliged  to  consign  to  the 
care  of  another.  Although  he  officiated  constantly  in  Welsh  during  a  long 
life,  he  never  acquired  complete  mastery  of  the  language,  or  that  facility 
of  expression  and  natural  intonation,  which  mark  native  utterances.  CSon- 
sequently  his  services  were  not  greatly  appreciated,  and  his  Sunday  visits 
to  his  distant  parish  when  repeated  too  often,  had  the  invariable  effect  of 
thinning  the  congregation ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  many  left 
the  churchyard  by  one  gate  as  he  entered  it  by  the  other.  Instances 
might  be  pointed  out  in  abundance  of  almost  whole  parishes  falling 
away  from  the  Church  in  consequence  of  manifest  inefficiency  in  those 
set  over  them  in  the  Lord,  the  people,  not  unreasonably,  thinking  it  an 
offence  and  a  grievous  wrong  that  men  should  be  appointed  their  spiritual 
guides  and  instructors  in  the  Christian  faith  who  could  not  converse  with 
them,  without  difficulty,  in  their  own  language  ;  and  this  wrong  they  felt 
the  more  keenly  when  inflicted,  not  from  necessity  arising  from  lack  of 
competent  teachers  among  themselves,  but  because  the  dispensers  of  Church 
patronage  chose  to  have  it  so.  Parishes  in  which  the  two  languages  are 
spoken  should  be  intrusted  only  to  men  who  are  capable  of  instructing  the 
people  in  both  alike.  The  difficulty  of  finding  such  men  is  not  insur- 
mountable ;  and  of  late  years  steps  have  been  taken  in  some  of  the 
dioceses  to  lessen  it.  Societies  have  been  formed  with  the  view  of  help- 
ing young  men  of  talent  to  be  thoroughly  educated,  first  in  our  grammar 
schools  and  afterwards  at  the  English  universities,  so  as  to  become 
better  qualified,  so  far  as  human  effort  can  qualify  them,  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Welsh  Church. 

This  aspect  of  the  bilingual  difficulty  is  by  no  means  limited  to  parish 
priests,  but  extends  to  all  ministers  of  the  Church  who  have  duties  to 
perform  in  relation  to  the  people.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  how  the  rite  of  Confirmation  was  administered  in  Wales 
not  many  years  ago.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  Bishop  appeared  in  the 
church,  accompanied  by  his  Welsh  chaplain.  The  preface  to  the  **  Order 
of  Confirmation  "  having  been  read  in  Welsh  by  the  chaplain,  the  Bishop 
put  the  question  to  the  candidates  in  English,  which  the  chaplain  repeated 
immediately  after  in  Welsh.  Then  the  Bishop  said  the  versicles  and  the 
prayer  in  English,  which  the  chaplain  repeated,  as  before,  in  Welsh.  The 
words  accompanying  the  laying  on  of  hands  were  said  first  in  Welsh  by 
the  chaplain,  with  an  explanation  to  the  candidates  that  the  Bishop  would 
say  in  substance  the  ,same  thing  in  English  while  in  the  act  of  confirming. 
The  Bishop's  address  was  also  delivered  twice,  and  the  service  was  concluded 
in  the  same  manner.  This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  rite  of  Confirma- 
tion was  administered  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  in  Wales,  and 
this  is  a  description  of  one  particular  instance  where  the  candidates,  about 
fifty  in  number,  had  been  taught  to  expect  a  special  blessing  from  their 
confirmation.  The  blessing,  I  trust,  was  not  withheld ;  but  the  manner 
of  administering  the  rite  was  the  reverse  of  edifying,  and  was  looked  back 
upon  as  having  in  it  much  that  was  greatly  disappointing. . 

These  two  instances  of  ministrations  rendered  personally,  in  the  one 
case  under  the  disadvantage  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
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and  in  the  other  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  are  not  exaggerations 
brought  forward  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  certain  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  most  favourable  examples  that  could  be  pro- 
duced. Both  the  Bishop  and  the  priest  referred  to  were  men  of  culture 
and  high  Christian  character,  and  one  especially  was  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  divine.  Still,  ministrations  such  as  they  were  able  to  render,  as  every 
man  of  ordinary  observation  must  admit,  could  lead  to  only  one  result.  That 
result  has  been  long  since  reached,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Welsh  people 
— a  people  at  one  time  singularly  attached  to  the  ancient  Church  of  their 
country — have  become  Nonconformists ;  and  the  Church,  the  vine  of  God's 
planting,  which  had  spread  its  roots  widely  and  deeply  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  has  been  deserted,  her  altars  have  been  forsaken,  and  those  who 
should  have  been  her  dutiful  and  loving  children  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  her,  and  seek  elsewhere  the  spiritual  nutriment  which  she  ought 
to  have  continued  to  supply.  There  is  in  the  people  an  instinctive  sense 
of  right.  They  know  that  the  clergy  ought  to  exist  for  the  Church,  and 
not  the  Church  for  the  clergy.  '*  We  preach  not  ourselves,"  says  St.  Paul, 
"  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord;  and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake '' 
(2  Cor.  iv.  5).  However  high  our  qualifications  may  be  in  other  respects, 
our  fitness  for  our  ofiice  will  be  measured,  not  by  an  ideal  standard  set  up 
for  the  Christian  ministry  in  general,  but  by  our  adaptation  to  our  special 
work,  and  our  ability  to  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  own  people.  Our 
experience  of  the  past  ought  to  be  our  warning  for  the  future.  It  is  too 
evident  that  there  is  still  among  us  a  strong  tendency  to  ignore  the  Welsh 
language  in  many  places  where  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be  considered. 
There  appear  to  be  as  many  as  forty  parishes  in  one  diocese  alone,  in  which 
public  services  are  held  by  Nonconformists  in  Welsh,  and  by  the  Church 
in  English  only.  And  in  another  diocese,  in  one  particular  district,  near 
a  county  town,  there  are  several  parishes  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  prefer  the  Welsh  language,  as  testified  by  the  presence  of  so  many 
Welsh  Dissenting  cbapel?,  but  in  which  the  Church  supplies  only  English 
ministrations.  What  explanation  might  be  given  of  this  state  of  things 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  To  ignore  Welsh  is  not  to  annihilate  it.  Any 
attempt  to  regain  to  the  Church  the  Welsh  people,  must  be  made  through 
the  language  which  they  best  understand,  and  which  speaks  directly  to 
their  hearts.  And  the  removal  of  the  most  serious  part  of  the  bilingual 
difficulty  cannot  be  accomplished  until  all  the  clergy — ^bishops,  priests, 
and  deaqpns — who  have  to  deal  with  it  are  sufficient  masters  of  the  two 
languages. 

We  will  now  consider  the  bilingual  difficulty  in  its  other  aspect,  as 
existing  in  the  condition  of  the  parish,  in  the  division  of  the  parishioners 
into  Welsh  and  English,  and  the  necessity  for  making  spiritual  provision 
for  alL  Here  we  meet  with  it  under  many  forms.  It  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  public  worship,  and  in  the 
constitution  and  management  of  all  parochial  agencies ;  but  it  does  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  any  vital  principle.  It  does  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  priest  to  execute  his  mission  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  people,  but 
touches  only  the  method  of  his  administration.  It  is,  as  it  were,  on  the 
surface  only ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and  prudent  priest,  where 
adequate  means  are  provided  to  carry  on  the  Church's  work  with  becom- 
ing efficiency  in  the  two  languages,  it  disappears  altogether. 
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The  organisation  of  a  bilingual  parish  is  more  complicated^  and  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  sense,  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  parish  in  which  all 
apeak  one  language.     Church  services,  choirs,  guilds,  classes  for  ixistmc- 
tion,  and  all  agencies  employed  in  a  well-ordered  parish,  should  be  distinct 
and  complete  in  Welsh  and  English.     Parishes  differ  so  much  from  each 
other  in  their  local  circumstances,  that  no  one  method  of  treatment  can 
be  suggested  which  would  suit  all  alike.     We  have  the  town  parish  and 
the  country  parish ;  the  parish  which  provides  separate  churches  for  the 
two  languages,  and  the  parish  which  has  only  one  church  for  both ;  the 
parish  in  which  the  Welsh  and  English  are  nearly  equal,  and  the  parish  in 
which  a  large  majority  are  of  one  language,  and  a  few  only  are  of  the  other. 
All  these  parishes  have  to  be  considered  separately  by  those  who  are  charged 
with  their  spiritual  oversight.     No  stereotyped  rule  can  be  applied  when 
the  conditions  are  so  various.     Each  must  be  dealt  with  according  to 
its   own  capabilities,  and  the  special  requirements  of  its  own  people. 
In  a  town  parish,  where  both  the  Welsh  and  the  English  are  numerous, 
and  where  the  public  services,  with  their  subordinate  agencies,  are  con- 
ducted in  separate  buildings,  the  work  of  the  Church  goes  on  smoothly ; 
and  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  co-existence  of  the  two  languages, 
if  only  the  clergy  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  both,  and  the  endow- 
ments, or  other  means,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  necessary  minis- 
trations.    There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  a  bilingual  parish  should 
present  difficulties  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  may  be  met 
with  in  any  other.     The  separate  ministrations  required  are  no  difficulty 
to  the  efficient  bilingual  priest.     He  knows  both  languages  alike ;  and 
in  such  a  parish   as  we  now  suppose,  where  all  requisite  means  are 
provided,  the  two  languages  present  no  obstacle  whatever  to  success 
in  Church  work.      But  there  are  not  many  parishes  which  are  able  to 
reach  this  complete  twofold  organisation ;  and  so  many  causes  concur 
to  make  it  apparently  impossible  for  the  great  majority  to  attempt  it 
There  is  another  kind  of  parish  in  which  we  may  find  the  same  complete 
organisation,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Welsh  and  the  English  con- 
gregations worship  in  the  same  church.      Here  the  chief  difficulty  that 
presents  itself  is  one  of  arrangement.     As  the  church  is  common  to  both 
sets  of  worshippers,  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  hours  of  the  services 
in  Welsh  and  English  are  the  most  convenient  that  could  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  each.     In  some  parishes  of  this 
class  the  hours  of  worship  and  the  services  are  arranged  in  the  following 
manner: — On  Sundays  at  8.15  a.m.,  Holy  Communion  in  Welsh  and 
English  alternately,  or  as  may  be  most  desired.     At  9.45,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month,  Matins,  Holy  Communion,  and  sermon,  in  Welsh. 
On  other  Sundays  this  service  begins  at  10,  and  Litany  is  substituted  for 
the  Communion  office.    At  1 1.30,  Matins,  Litany,  and  Sermon,  in  English. 
On  the  second  Sunday  in  the  month  the  Litany  gives  place  to  the  Holy 
Communion.    At  2  p.m.  Sunday-school.    At  4  in  summer,  3.30  in  winter, 
Evensong  and  Sermon  in  English,  and  at  6.30,  Evensong  and  Sermon  in 
Welsh.     Now,  in  a  parish  of  this  class  also,  if  the  clergy  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  work,  and  if  they  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
two  languages,  there  is  absolutely  no  bilingual  difficulty,  excepting  only 
what  may  arise  from  the  inconvenience  of  having  only  one  building  for 
all  the  different  services.     The  work  of  the  clergy  here  may  be  quite  as 
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•easy  as  it  would  be  in  any  other  parish  equally  populous,  where  only  one 
langaage  is  spoken.     This  arrangement  of  the  services  and  of  the  hours 
of  worship  is  not  mentioned  because  it  is  thought  the  most  perfect  that 
could  be  devised,  or  that  it  would  suit  all  parishes  where  one  building  is 
used   for    all  the   services,   bat    merely  because  it  has  been  found  by 
•experience  to  give  general  satisfaction  both  to  the  Welsh  and  English 
congregations.     The  expenditure  incurred  on  account  of  these  multiplied 
services  is   borne  by  the   "devotions  of  the  people/'  received  at  the 
offertory,  and  at  all  services  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  when  this  source  proves 
insufficient,  special  contributions  are  solicited  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
There  are  places,  however,  in  which  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  two 
languages  press  with  great  severity.     They  are  those  parishes  which  are 
scantily  endowed,  and  in  which  both  the  Welsh  and  the  English  are 
numerous,  and  where,  in  addition  to  the  smallness  of  the  endowment,  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  provide  a  due 
supply  of  services  in  both  languages.     In  parishes  of  this  kind,  without 
external  help,  the  Church  must  continue  feeble,  and  her  light  dim  and 
flickering.     One  public  service  on  the  Lord's  day  in  each  language  is  as 
much  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  most  clergymen,  and  as  much 
as  their  physical  strength  could  long  endure.     But  this  scanty  provision 
-would  not  satisfy  the  longings  of  religious  men  who  think  in  earnest  of 
their  souls ;  and  when  a  priest  is  strong  enough  to  give  a  third  service  in 
Welsh  or  English,  even  then  there  is  a  deficiency,  and  the  condition  of  the 
parish  is  unsatisfactory.     There  is  another   class  of  parishes,  in  which 
the  large  majority  are  entirely  Welsh,  and  a  few  only,  and  they  of  the 
wealthier  class,  are  English.     In  these  cases  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  many  are  not  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  few.     Our 
first  consideration  is  due  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.     They  include 
the  poor,  for  whose  benefit  especially  our  endowments  were  originally 
created;  and  our  public  ministrations  ought  to  be  arranged  with  due 
•regard  to  their  need.     Two  full  services  in  Welsh  on  the  Lord's  day  they 
have  a  ri^t  to  expect ;  and  when  only  a  few  in  a  parish,  and  they  of  the 
richer  class,  desire  additional  ministrations,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  existing  ministry  to  supply,  the  most  obvious,  and  certainly  the 
most  reasonable,  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  very  simple,  and  that  is,  that 
they  who  have  created  the  need  should,  as  far  as  possible,  find  the  means 
of  satisfying  it,  by  strengthening  the  ministry,  so  as  to  secure  what  they 
desire  for  thenu^elves  without  curtailing  services  due  of  right  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.     Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  this  difficulty  by 
intermingling  Welsh  and  English  in  the  same  service.     But  this  method 
of  dealing  with  it  is  never  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

There  is,  again,  another  kind  of  parish  in  which  the  circumstances  are 
reversed,  and  the  English  form  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
many  a  parish  of  this  class  the  Welsh  minority,  consisting  generally  of  the 
poorer  classes,  does  not  receive  that  consideration  which  is  almost  uni- 
-versally  accorded  to  the  English  in  a  similar  condition.  In  some  large 
towns,  especially  in  South  Wales,  there  are  at  present  many  thousands 
who  are  constant  worshippers  in  Welsh  Dissenting  chapels,  whereas  the 
Church  in  the  same  towns  is  doing  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  supply 
religious  teaching  in  the  Welsh  language.  One  serious  disadvantage 
which  a  priest  may  labour  under  in  a  bilingual  parish  lies  in  the  fact 
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that  very  frequently  the  best  educated  of  his  flock  are  ignorant  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  consequently  cannot 
render  that  assistance  in  papsh  work  which,  under  other  circumstances^ 
they  would  gladly  do.  The  parish  priest  thus  loses  valuable  services  ol 
which  otherwise  he  could  avail  himself  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Church.  But  this  disadvantage  does  not  affect  his  own  personal  inter- 
course with  his  people.  It  may  increase  his  labours,  but  it  does  not  in- 
jure his  ministry. 

Solomon  says  on  one  occasion,  "  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments."  So  I  would  say  to  all  who 
have  charge  of  bilingual  parishes,  "  Master  the  two  languages,  and  the  diffi- 
culties wiU  disappear."  And  I  would  also  say,  in  all  earnestness,  to  the 
authorities  upon  whose  action  depends,  under  God,  the  future  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  "If  you  wish  to  support  and  add  strength  to  its  now 
reviving  energies ;  if  you  wish  to  save  it  from  the  doom  which  must  await 
institutions  which  do  not  fulfil  their  mission^  do  not  put  into  positions  of 
authority  in  the  Welsh  Church  men  who  do  not  understand  her  special 
needs;  and  do  not  invest  with  the  cure  of  souls  in  bilingual  parishes 
men  who  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Welsh  people."  They  are 
sensitive,  and  will  resent  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  slight  on  their  intel- 
ligence. Time  was  when  nearly  the  whole  nation  professed  the  one  faith 
in  the  unity  of  the  Church.  But  an  unfair  and  oppressive  state  policy 
forced  the  majority  of  them  into  many  forms  of  Nonconformity.  Never- 
theless^ Nonconformists  though  they  be,  they  still  retain  some  respect  for 
the  ancient  British  Church,  in  its  venerable  antiquity,  reaching  back  to 
almost  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  They  still  think  with 
pride  of  the  roll  of  its  worthies,  especially  the  eminent  scholars  to  whose 
labours  they  owe  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  Richard 
Davis,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  ;  William  Morgan,  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  and 
Eichard  Parry,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  are  well-known  names  in  the  history 
of  the  Welsh  Church ;  and  the  Welsh  translation  of  the  Bible  is  venerated 
by  all  Welshmen  as  a  monument  of  industry  and  learning,  perhaps  never 
surpassed  in  any  language  in  the  solemn  majesty  of  its  diction  and  the 
melodious  flow  of  its  rhythm.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seema 
to  be,  that  the  removal  of  the  difliculties  of  bilingual  parishes  must  depend 
upon  the  fitness  for  their  ofi&ce  of  the  clergy  who  occupy  such  parishes^ 
When  all  the  clergy,  from  the  Bishops  down  to  the  youngest  deacon,  are 
sufficient  masters  of  the  two  languages,  bilingual  parishes  will  present  no 
difficulties  that  may  not  be  found  in  any^other  parish  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 
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of  St  David's  College,  Lampeter. 

There  is  one  notable  feature  which  differentiates,  to  some  extent,  our 
Congress  meeting  this  year  from  all  others  that  have  preceded  it  And 
it  is  this,  that  whilst  it  has  to  deal,  as  other  Congresses,  with  subjects 
that  concern  our  Church  in  its  broad  and  general  aspects,  it  has  also  a 
specific  character  of  its  own,  as  introducing  necessarily  a  special  point  of 
view  in  which  some  of  those  subjects,  at  least,  have  to  be  regarded  a» 
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bearing  upon  a  limited  portion  of  our  communion  in  this  particular  part 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  so  with  both  the  subjects  with  which  we  are 
concerned  this  afternoon. 

The  Church  in  Wales,  as  we  all  well  know,  has  peculiar  features  of  its 
own.  It  has  to  deal  with  peculiar  difficulties,  and  to  meet  peculiar  wants. 
NoWy  one  of  the  most  serious  practical  difficulties,  of  course,  with  which 
we  have  to  contend,  is  the  existence  side  by  side  of  two  languages,  not 
indeed  by  any  means  in  all,  but  yet  in  a  great  majority,  of  parishes  in  the 
Principality.  Hence,  besides  the  practical  question  as  to  the  best  means 
of  drying  on  the  Church's  work  in  our  parishes  generally,  we  have  to 
consider,  as  bearing  upon  the  necessity  of  our  position,  the  more 
particular  case  of  those  parishes  in  which  we  are  confronted  with  the 
so-called  bilingual  difficulty,  and  the  best  mode  of  working  such  parishes 
where  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  must  be  brought  home  to  the  souls 
of  our  people,  as  alone  they  can  be  brought  home  with  spiritual  effect  and 
blessing  by  the  free  use  of  both  languages.  Such  is  one  of  the  subjects 
with  which,  as  you  have  already  heard,  we  have  to  attempt  to  deal  this 
afternoon,  a  subject  of  very  high  importance,  fraught,  as  it  is,  with  the 
most  momentous  consequences  to  the  souls  of  our  people,  and  to  the 
vitality  and  progress  of  the  Church  of  God  amongst  us.  But,  besides 
this,  there  is  a  subject  of  not  less  importance,  and  upon  which  the  other 
practically  to  a  great  extent  depends. 

With  the  question  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  we  are  to  deal  with 
bilingual  parishes,  as  characteristic  still  of  a  considerable  part  of  Wales, 
is  closely  connected  the  consideration  of  the  proper  preliminary  training 
of  those  who  are  to  minister  for  the  Church  amidst  such  a  composite 
population.  Now,  this  is  the  special  subject  upon  which  I  have  been 
requested  to  make  a  few  observations  this  afternoon. 

I  would  ask  you,  then,  to  put  out  of  thought  for  the  time  the  case  of 
those  many  parishes  which,  though  they  exist  within  the  limits  of  the 
Principality  (notably  so  in  the  south — Pembrokeshire,  Monmouthshire, 
Glamorganshire,  Eadnorshire,  and  Brecknockshire),  and  so  have  a  fair 
claim  to  be  reckoned  equally  with  the  rest  as  forming  integral  portions  of 
the  Church  in  Wales,  are  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much  English, 
in  regard  to  the  prevalent  language  of  their  inhabitants,  as  any  parish 
across  the  border,  and  so  do  not  practically  enter  into  that  special  con- 
sideration, as  regards  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  with 
which  we  are  now  more  particularly  concerned.  Passing,  then,  by  the 
ministerial  requirements  of  these  districts,  as  falling  rather  under  the 
general  head  of  clerical  training — which  will  form  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion at  a  meeting  to  be  held  later  on  in  the  week — I  would  wish  now  to 
confine  our  attention  to  that  special  training  of  our  clergy  which  is 
required  to  meet  the  case  of  such  parishes  as  are  still  either  purely 
Welsh,  or  of  that  mixed  character,  as  regards  language,  which  demands 
the  services  of  clergy  who  shall  be  efficient  in  both  tongues.  Passing, 
then,  as  of  general  and  indispensable  requirement,  without  which 
all  else  must  be  f>i  infinitely  less  importance,  the  necessity  of  a 
personal  and  spiritual  preparation  on  the  part  of  those  who  shall  be  the 
future  ministers  of  the  Church,  which  shall  issue,  so  far  as  may  be,  in 
honest  integrity  of  purpose,  earnest  love  of  souls,  spiritual  apprehension 
and  reverence  for  divine  things,  and  a  personal  holiness  of  liff*.  I  would  • 
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ask  you  to  consider  our  subject  from  two  points  of  view,  as  regards  (i) 
those  to  whom  such  ministrations  will  be  addressed ;  and  (2)  ti^ose  who 
shall  be  sent  to  minister.  We  are  thus  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  two  special  difficulties  connected  with  our  subject^  viz.  (i)  language; 
(2)  the  class  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

(i.)  Now  dearly  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  if  the  Church 
is  to  do  its  duty  well  and  efficiently,  it  must  give  to  each  separate  element 
with  which  it  has  to  deal  its  due  and  proper  weight,  and  be  elastic  enough 
to  meet  the  varied  requirements  that  present  themselves  from  time  to 
time.  It  must  be  in  the  truest  sense  *'  all  things  to  all  men  "  if  by  any 
means  it  may  save  some.  We  must,  then,  have  such  services  and  ministra- 
tions as  shall  be  most  likely  to  come  home  to  the  hearts  and  win  the 
affections  of  each  class  of  hearers.  And  for  this  we  require  clergy  who 
shall  be  able  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  as 
to  touch  with  effect  the  souls  of  our  people.  We  must  have  both  Welsh- 
speaking  clergy  for  Welsh  services,  and  English-speaking  clergy  for  English 
services.  But  whether  they  are  required  for  purely  Welsh  parishes  or 
for  bilingual  parishes,  there  is  a  very  pressing  necessity  that  the  clergy  of 
such  districts  should  be,  as  regards  language,  alike  good  Welshmen  and 
good  Englishmen — men  fairly  conversant  with  both  tongues  for  the  sake 
both  of  themselves  and  of  the  Church  at  large. 

I.  They  should  be  good  Welshmen;  and  it  is  requisite  that  in  their 
training  this  feature  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for,  as  we  well 
know,  the  Welsh  tongue  is  that  in  which  alone  the  mass  of  parishioners 
in  many  a  district  can  still  be  reached,  in  which  alone  ideas  can 
be  freely  received;  and  though  it  is  quite  true  that  our  population, 
by  education  and  from  other  causes,  is  becoming  familiarised  more 
and  more  each  year  with  the  English  language  and  with  English 
modes  of  thought,  yet  it  is  equally  undeniable  that,  whilst  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  Welsh  services  are  out  of  place,  unnecessary,  or 
immaterial,  to  the  lower  classes  of  our  population  they  are  still  of  primary 
importance.  These  must  have  services  in  Welsh,  or  not  at  all.  In  many 
cases,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  choice  of  particular  religious  services  by  oar 
people  will  hinge,  not  so  much  upon  the  question  of  Church  or  Dissent,  as 
upon  the  question  of  intellectual  understanding  and  religious  apprehension. 
And  very  often  the  gauge  of  prevalent  Churchmanship  or  of  Dissent  in  a 
parish — the  fuU  church  or  the  full  meeting-house — will  be  found  to  mainly 
consist  in  the  measure  in  which  the  religious  services  are  adapted,  or  not 
adapted,  to  the  capacities  and  religious  consciousness  of  the  hearers; 
according  as  they  have  had  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  their  fami- 
liar mother-tongue,  or  in  a  language  which  is  still  strange  to  them  and 
hard  to  be  understood.  Moreover — and  we  must  not  ignore  the  faok — 
to  the  simple  Welshman  the  Welsh  language  is  the  language  of  religious 
sentiment ;  and  whilst  the  English  tongue  is,  and  must  be,  more  and  more 
the  language  of  commerce  and  of  the  world,  the  Welsh  is  still  that 
which,  in  his  case,  strikes  most  easily  the  chord  of  religious  susceptibility, 
and  finds  the  readiest  echo  in  his  heart. 

And  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  question  either  as  to  the  serious  loss 
which  our  Church  has  sustained  in  past  years,  by  speaking  too  often  in  a 
''  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people,"  or  as  to  the  gain  to  those  who 
are  outside  our  Church,  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  had  religious 
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^teaching  presented  to  them  in  that  only  mode  in  which  they  were  capable 
^f  accepting  it  And  whether  we  wonld  wish  it  otherwise  or  not ;  whether 
the  time  may  come  eventually  when,  with  the  increased  knowledge  of 
English,  the  plea  for  Welsh  services  may  cease  to  have  the  character 
either  of  a  necessity  or  of  a  sentiment,  still,  until  that  time  arrives,  it 
would  be  a  foUy — nay,  worse  than  a  folly,  it  would  be  a  very  sin  against 
high  Heaven,  to  be  refusing  to  our  Welsh  population  those  services  and 
ministrations,  which  we  beUeve  to  be  of  such  vital  consequences  to  men's 
souls,  in  such  a  form  as  alone  can  be  accepted  by  them — to  be  denying  to  our 
fellow-countrymen  here  in  Wales  that  boon  which  we  consider  it  to  be  so 
all  important  to  provide  for  our  fellow-Christians  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
—  the  right  to  ministrations  in  that  tongue  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  from  their  earliest  years,  as  the  most  natural  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  If,  then,  there  must  be  Welsh 
ministrations  to  Welsh-speaking  people,  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
Welsh-speaking  clergy  to  carry  on  such  ministrations.  And  my  first 
point,  accordingly,  is  this,  that  as  the  Church  of  God  ever  has  a  right  in 
4dl  things  to  our  best,  so  we  must  supply  men  who  are  trained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  minister  with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  their  native  tongue. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  which  will  be  acknowledged,  I  think,  by  all  who  have 
had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  that  very  many  of  those 
from  whom  our  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  are  taken,  however  conversant 
they  may  be  with  the  language  colloquially,  are  nevertheless  more  or  less 
•deficient  in  an  accurate  and  educated  knowledge  of  it.  And  so,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is  very  requisite  that  in  the  training  of  those  who 
are  to  be  Welsh  ministers  the  practical  study  of  Welsh  itself  should  have 
a  place — (i.)  The  language  should  be  known  or  learned  grammatically, 
that  is,  studied  as  a  language.  (2.)  There  should  be,  not  only  a  power  of 
speaking  and  writing  it,  but  a  power  of  speaking  and  writing  it  correctly. 
(3.)  There  should  be  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing public  services  correctly,  and  with  the  art  of  speaking  and  preaching  in  a 
manner  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  sober  and  learned,  reverent  and 
-effective.  For  my  first  point,  then,  I  repeat  that  the  clergy  of  Wales,  if  they 
^re  to  do  their  legitimate  work  amongst  their  Welsh-speaking  country- 
men, must  be  trained  men  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  full  exercise  of  their 
mother-tongue,  either  for  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  or,  I  will  add, 
for  the  correct  literature  of  their  country. 

2.  But,  secondly,  if  our  clergy  must  be  good  Welshmen,  it  is  requisite 
that,  as  regards  language,  they  should  be  good  Englishmen  as  well.  For 
their  work's  sake  they  should  have  a  fairly  accurate  acquaintance  with 
^English,  if  they  are  to  minister  respectably  and  without  offence  to  those 
who  —  not  less  than  their  Welsh-speaking  parishioners — are  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  whose  ears  are  as  fastidiously  accurate  in  detecting 
faults  in  grammar,  pronunciation,  or  ideas,  as  those  of  their  Welsh  hearers. 
Now,  here,  again,  we  come  across  another  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
-our  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  Wales.  If  Welsh,  considered  as  a 
language,  is  often  but  imperfectly  known  by  them,  their  knowledge  of 
English  is  as  a  rule  much  more  deficient.  And  our  Welsh  students, 
accustomed  often  from  their  earliest  years  mainly  to  Welsh  as  the 
language  of  every-day  intercourse,  are  weighted  beyond  their  English 
brethren,  in  their    preparation    for  Holy  Orders,   with    the    necessity 
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of  studying  a  language  additional  to  their  own,  which,  neverthelesfi, 
must  be  known,  not  merely  as  the  classic  or  foreign  language  for 
purposes  of  study,  but  as  a  living  tongue  for  purposes  of  daily  use  and 
daily  life. 

It  is  comparatively  easy,  as  many  a  clergyman  is  aware  who  from  time 
to  time  is  seeking  for  a  curate  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  his  parish, 
to  find  a  good  Welshman,  but  not  so  easy  to  meet  with  one  who  at  the 
same  time  is  a  good  Englishman.  And  time  after  time — I  speak  from 
actual  experience  of  many  such  cases — a  promising  young  Welshman,  well 
qualified  in  every  other  respect,  is  hindered  from  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  a  parish  because  his  knowledge  of  English  is  so  imperfect,  that,  whilst 
he  might  minister  successfully  to  one  class,  his  English  ministrations 
would  be  far  from  satisfactory  as  regards  those  who  would  wish  equally 
to  look  up  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide. 

As,  then,  our  clergy  must  strive  '^  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,"  so  must 
they  be  trained  in  English  so  to  speak,  so  to  write,  so  to  carry  on  their 
ministrations,  whether  of  prayer  or  preaching,  as  to  win  and  to  retain  for 
the  Church's  good  those  English-speaking  parishioners  who  have  an  equal 
right  with  their  Welsh  brethren  to  look  to  them  for  the  full  and  efi&cient 
ministrations  of  the  Church  in  their  behalf ;  and  whose  apparent  luke- 
warm ness,  indifference,  or  alienation  of  heart  in  Church  matters,  may 
perhaps  sometimes  be  traced  to  that  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  their 
full  claim  for  consideration  as  members  equally  with  their  Welsh-speaking 
brethren  of  the  Church  in  Wales. . 

3.  But,  thirdly,  whilst  a  training  in  Welsh  and  English,  such  as  I  have 
ventured  to  sketch  out  to  meet  the  cases  referrepl  to,  is  a  primary  requisite, 
there  are  further  general  features  that  claim  consideration  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  clergy  ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Church  in  Wales 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  England.  Therefore,  putting  aside  spe- 
cial and  local  peculiarities,  whatever  is  essential  to  the  position  of  the  clergy 
as  such,  and  to  their  efficiency  in  carrying  out  their  ministerial  duties,  may 
be  laid  down  as  properly,  and  in  its  degree  equally  requisite,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  to  carry  on  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 
Hence,  if  the  Welsh  clergy  are  to  take  their  position  at  all  side  by  aide 
with  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  capable  of  holding  their 
own,  as  they  should  do,  in  the  society  and  controversies  of  the  day,  their 
training  must  be  one  that  shall  comprise,  in  its  general  features  all  that 
is  needful,  equally  for  their  position  in  general  society,  and  for  their 
function  as  religious  teachers.  It  must  be  of  a  secular  character,  but  not 
of  a  secular  character  only;  of  a  theological  character,  but  not  of 
a  theological  character  only.  Neither  the  secular  studies  of  a  university 
course  alone,  nor  the  more  professional  studies  of  a  theological  college 
alone,  can  suffice  to  give  at  the  same  time  those  essential  elements  of 
breadth  of  view  and  intellectual  culture,  and  that  special  theological 
fitness,  that  alike  are  requisite  for  success. 

In  the  training  of  the  clergy  for  their  work  here  in  Wales  there  mast 
be,  as  in  England,  a  provision  alike  for  a  general  education,  similar  to 
that  which  is  supplied  by  public  schools  and  universities,  and  for  that 
special  training  which  haa  in  view  the  requirements  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 
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As  a  member  of  society,  the  Welsh  clergyman  ought  to  be,  in  culture,  a 
fair  English  scholar.  As  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  thought,  he  ought 
to  have  become  familiar,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  those  subjects  of 
English  and  general  literature  which  open  to  him  the  otherwise-unknown 
treasures  of  human  thought  and  wisdom.  As  a  sound  theologian,  he 
must  have  superadded  to  his  general  secular  knowledge  a  fair  acquain- 
tance with  those  all-important  subjects  of  religious  knowledge,  belief,  and 
practice  which,  as  a  minister  of  our  holy  religion,  and  a  faithful  and 
conscientious  teacher  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  will  be  bound  to 
impart  to  others. 

As  the  general  spiritual  needs  in  Wales  are  the  same  as  in  England  \ 
as  there  is  the  same  necessity  for  accuracy  in  religious  knowledge ;  as 
there  are  the  same  difficulties  in  dealing  with  controverted  topics ;  the 
same  skill  requisite  in  meeting  the  trials  and  wants  of  individual 
souls;  so  we  must  claim,  as  requisite  on  the  part  of  our  clergy,  a 
similar  intellectual  preparation,  an  equally  exact  theological  standard. 
There  must  be  a  training  that  shall  comprise,  so  far  as  time  and 
special  circumstances  allow,  both  the  literary  and  the  theological  pre- 
paration. 

4.  But,  fourthly,  the  training  of  our  clergy  will  be  incomplete  if  there 
is  not  added  also  an  acquaintance,  theoretical  and  to  some  extent  practical, 
with  the  public  and  private  duties  of  our  Christian  ministry.  There 
should  be  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of  pastoral  theology ;  some  practical 
acquaintance,  as  far  as  may  be,  not  only  with  the  necessary  details  of 
public  worship  in  all  its  requirements,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing on  accurately,  reverently,  and  efficiently  the  various  public  services  of 
the  Church,  in  its  prayers,  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  preaching, 
but  with  the  many  particulars  of  pastoral  work  which  enter  into  the  daily 
life  of  one  who  is  to  be  a  real  shepherd  of  souls — such  as  his  daily  inter- 
course with  the  members  of  his  flock,  the  visitation  of  the  whole  as  well 
as  of  the  sick  committed  to  his  charge,  the  care  and  education  of  the 
young,  schools,  classes,  club  meetings,  and  all  the  varied  apparatus  of 
parochial  life. 

In  sum,  then,  an  adequate  ministerial  training,  such  as  I  have  described, 
should  aim  at  producing  (i)  good  Welshmen;  (2)  good  Englishmen; 
(3)  good  Churchmen ;  (4)  good  parish  priests.  Men  who,  with  earnest 
seal  for  souls,  shall  be  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ 
amongst  His  people ;  faithful  pastors,  as  well  as  faithful  teachers  ;  house- 
to-house  visitors,  as  well  as  Church  ministers ;  shepherds  of  souls,  as  well 
as  priests  to  the  temple  of  their  God. 

May  I  add  one  other  feature  without  which  all  the  other  qualifications 
will  be  indeed  but  little  worth  % 

5.  They  should  be  trained,  moreover,  to  be  good  Christians,  humble, 
honest,  devout,  reverent,  truth-seeking.  God-fearing  men,  who,  know- 
ing in  their  own  souls  the  terrors  and  mercies  of  their  God,  are 
striving  to  live  the  life  that  they  are  commissioned  to  commend  to 
others,  and  by  their  example,  not  less  than  by  their  words,  to  win  souls 
to  God. 

But  the  question  next  comes  before  us,  how  is  this  great  object  to  be 
accomplished?  How  are  we  to  give  to  our  young  Welshmen  such  a 
training  as  I  have  sketched  out  as  really  necessary,  if  we  are  to  hope  to 
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be  able  to  meet  and  proYide  adequately  for  the  Church's  manifold  and 
pressing  needs  ? 

Now,  herein  lies  our  second  practical  difficulty,  viz.,  in  the  social 
circumstances  of  the  mass  of  those  young  men  from  whom  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy  are  for  the  most  part  supplied.  For  as  a  rule,  as  those 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  Wekh 
Church  will  bear  me  out,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  offer 
themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  especially  for  its  dis- 
tinctively Welsh  parishes,  have  been  hitherto  drawn,  and  from  the 
force  of  circumstances  will  continue  to  be  drawn,  mainly  from  one 
class  only  in  society,  and  that  a  class  which  labours  under  special 
disadvantages,  both  socially  and  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
Whatever  may  be'  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  produce  this 
result — whether  they  arise  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
current  language  of  the  country,  or  from  the  smallness  of  emolument  to 
be  expected  in  the  Welsh  Church,  or  from  a  want  of  real  interest  in  the 
progress  and  work  of  the  Church,  which  would  hinder  them  from  dedicating 
their  sons  to  a  share  in  that  Church's  work — it  is  not  from  the  upper  or 
even  from  the  middle  classes  in  society,  as  is  so  much  the  case  in  England, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  clergy  in  Wales  is  derived. 

Those  young  men  who  present  themselves  ordinarily  as  candidates  for 
Ordination  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  such  as,  from  their  home 
surroundings  and  previous  education,  require  more  particularly  all  the 
help,  both  socially  and  intellectually,  which  their  brethren  in  England 
derive  from  the  valuable  training  of  their  public  schools  and  universities, 
and  yet  are  at  the  same  time  unable,  alike  from  deficiency  of  means  and 
from  inadequacy  of  educational  preparation,  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
advantages.  Neither  the  English  universities  nor  the  English  theological 
colleges — such  as  St.  Bees,  St.  Aidan's,  and  Birmingham,  which  supply  a 
certain,  though  not  a  very  large,  amount  of  candidates  to  our  Welsh 
Bishops — do,  or  can,  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  English  universities,  which  give  general  culture  and  life,  do  not, 
even  with  all  the  modem  reduction  of  charges,  meet  the  case  of  so  many 
struggling  yet  deserving  young  men,  who,  for  want  of  larger  means,  are 
unable  to  give  the  amount  either  of  time  or  of  money  requisite  for  the 
degree  course,  and  for  that  further  theological  and  ministerial  prepara- 
tion which  at  the  present  time  should,  if  possible,  supplement  it.  The 
youth  of  Wales  who  enter  the  universities,  even  under  the  present  cur- 
tailed system  of  expenditure,  must  still  form  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule. 

The  theological  colleges,  whilst  they  provide  a  certain  course  of  theo- 
logical study,  do  not  touch  the  secular  element  so  necessary  for  that 
breadth  of  general  culture  which  is  expected  of  those  who  at  the  present 
time  are  to  be  the  guides  and  teachers  of  others.  And  neither  the  one 
class  of  institutions  nor  the  other,  neither  the  universities  nor  the  theo- 
logical colleges,  supply  that  special  branch  of  Welsh  preparation  to  which 
I  have  referred  as  so  requisite  fur  the  efficient  discharge  of  ministerial  duties 
in  Welsh  parishes. 

The  training  of  our  Welsh  clergy,  then,  as  a  rule,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all 
adequate,  must  be  carried  on  elsewhere,  and  under  a  system  that  can 
fftirly  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  position  ;  whilst  time  and  money,  two 
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essential  elements  in  the  practical  working-out  of  the  qaestion,  must  bo 
alike  economised  as  mach  as  may  be,  so  as  to  reach  the  case  of  those  who 
are  mainly  concerned. 

How,  then,  are  these  difficulties  to  be  met  1  and  to  what  quarter  can  tbo 
Church  in  Wales  look  for  filling  up  this  want  ? 

1.  We  must  look  to  the  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  clergy 
in  seeking  out  and  securing  for  the  Church's  work,  and  helping  on  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  those  many  young  men  of  their  respective 
parishes  who  need  but  the  kindly  advice  and  helping  hand  of  neighbours 
and  friends  to  stir  up  into  an  active  flame  those  latent  sparks  of  earnestness 
in  Christ's  cause,  and  of  hearty  desire  for  His  service,  which  really  exist 
within,  and  but  for  such  timely  co-operation  and  help  are  often  suffered  to 
die  out. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  clergy  of  our  large  towns,  or 
of  each  rural  deanery,  should  take  up  and  interest  themselves  in  forwarding 
the  education  of  one  or  more  such  promising  young  men,  by  raising  up 
amongst  their  immediate  friends  and  neighbours  a  local  interest  in  their 
behalf  ? 

2.  The  schools  of  Wales  must  be  utilised  by  exhibitions  or  some  such 
means  appropriated  to  intending  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  secure  and  retain  for  the  Church's  work  and  ministry  many  a 
young  man  of  fair  promise,  who  would  gladly  ofiEer  himself,  if  a  year  or 
two  of  further  general  study  could  be  guaranteed  to  him,  free  or  nearly 
free  of  charge,  just  at  that  turning-point  of  early  life  which  so  often  occurs 
when  a  parent's  means  towards  his  education  have  been  strained  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  would-be  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  withdrawn  from 
school  unwillingly,  and  perforce  entered  upon  some  secular  employment 
which  brings  to  him  at  once  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  occupation  and 
income  in  life. 

3.  This  educational  preparation  at  school  must  be  followed  up  further 
by  some  sort  of  quasi-university  system  which  shall  combine  in  itself  at 
once  a  higher  general  education,  running  parallel  with  the  requirements  of 
the  day,  with  a  course  of  specific  theological  instruction  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  our  religion  and  of  our  Church,  carried  on,  if  possible,  by 
means  of  a  common  collegiate  life,  so  necessary  for  smoothing  down  by 
daily  contact  with  other  minds  the  rough  edges  of  individual,  local,  or 
social  peculiarities,  and  for  giving  to  our  young  men  that  breadth  of 
thought  and  action  which  is  found  to  be  so  requisite  for  those  who  are 
to  hold  a  foremost  place  amongst  their  fellows  as  leaders  and  guides  in 
the  world's  battle-field  of  life. 

Now,  it  is  just  here  that  our  subject  naturally  impinges  upon  the  im- 
portant question  of  higher  education  in  Wales,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  mass  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  the  possible  combination  of 
a  general  collegiate  system  near  at  hand  with  a  definite  course  of  theo- 
logical study.  And  let  me  say  that  I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  even 
to  appear  to  question  the  very  high  educational  value  in  so  many  obvious 
ways  of  an  English  university,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  which  its 
associated  life  offers  to  those  who  have  it  within  their  power  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  Nor  would  I  cast  a  slur  upon  the  character  of  the 
work  done  at  the  theological  colleges  in  the  preparation  of  that  class  of 
students  whom  they  offer  as  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  our  several 
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dioceses.  And  yet  I  trust  that  yon  T^ill  pardon  me  if,  before  I  conclade  my 
remarks  upon  the  subject  before  us,  I  venture  to  put  before  you  the  posi- 
tion and  claims  of  St.  David's  College  at  Lampeter,  as  offering  to  Wales 
the  means  of  nearest  approach  to  the  solution  of  this  important  question, 
and  so  bringing  practically  T^ithin  the  compass  of  those  who  form  the 
great  bulk  of  Welsh  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  such  a  system  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  all-important  duties  of  their  future 
holy  calling,  suitable  to  their  special  condition  and  circumstances,  aa  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  neither  the  English  universities  nor  the  theo- 
logical colleges  have  supplied  in  the  past,  or,  indeed,  can  adequately  supply 
in  the  future.  St.  David's  College  was  called  into  existence,  a  little  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  former  Bishop  of  St.  David's  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  his  diocese  j  and  by  a  combined  course  of  (i)  general  and  (2) 
theological  study,  carried  on  by  means  of  a  common  collegiate  life  and 
discipline,  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  very  manifest  defects  of 
the  previous  system  that  had  been  in  vogue,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  to  the  struggling  young  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  who  from  strait- 
ness  of  means  or  other  causes  were  precluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
English  universities,  a  preparation  second  only  to  that  of  the  universities 
themselves.  As  time  has  gone  on,  the  scope  of  the  College  has  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements,  not  of  a  single  diocese  only,  bot 
of  the  four  dioceses  of  the  Principality ;  whilst  its  successive  charters, 
granted  by  the  Crown  in  the  years  1852  and  1865,  authorising  it  to  grant 
degrees  in  Arts  and  in  Theology,  and  requiring  in  return  a  standard  of 
education  that,  whilst  varying  in  particulars  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  shall  be  in  effect  on  a  par  with  that  required  at  the  English 
universities  fur  the  like  degrees,  have  placed  it  in  an  educational  position 
in  which  it  is  fairly  capable  of  offering  to  its  members  the  elements  of 
higher  education,  alike  in  general  literature  and  in  theology,  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  the  day. 

By  a  system  of  rigid  economy  exercised  over  expenses,  and  aided  by 
endowments,  the  College  is  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  cheap  educa- 
tion, so  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  majority  of  those 
who  in  Wales  offer  themselves  in  preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  in  a  way 
that,  even  with  all  the  reduction  of  necessary  expenditure  during  late 
years,  cannot  be  carried  out  or  approached  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere. 
At  a  cost  of  less  than  ;^5o  per  annum  (a  sum  capable  of  still  further 
considerable  reduction  in  many  cases  by  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to 
reward  and  assist  deserving  students,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
^600  per  annum)  a  young  man  can  cover  all  ordinary  College  bills,  iu- 
eluding  tuition,  room  rent,  kitchen  and  buttery  bills,  and  attendance; 
whilst  the  efficiency  of  the  education  thus  afforded  is,  at  the  same  time, 
guaranteed  by  the  requirements  of  its  successive  charters.  Within  the 
allotted  period  of  three  years,  necessary  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts — I  pass  over  the  shorter  biennial  course,  as  exceptional  to  the  proper 
system  of  the  College,  and  adopted  only  to  meet  the  present  exigencies  of 
the  Church — within  the  allotted  period  of  three  years,  a  period  much  too 
short  indeed  for  all  that  should  be  done,  yet  long  enough  to  exhaust  the 
means  of  most  of  those  who  comprise  its  members,  the  College  en-, 
deavours  to  supplement,  so  far  as  time  will  allow,  the  previous  education 
of  the  school  by  a  course  of  instruction  which  includes  alike  the  main  ele- 
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ments  of  a  wide  general  culture  and  of  theological  study ;  whilst  it  affords 
at  the  same  time  a  course  of  solid  instruction  in  the  specific  doctrines, 
discipline,  and  practice  of  our  Church,  and  in  the  practical  ministerial 
duties  connected  with  the  pulpit  and  the  pastoral  office,  as  addressed 
either  to  the  Welsh  or  to  the  English  members  of  our  Church.  It  sup- 
plies to  its  Welsh  students,  as  no  other  institution  does,  a  special  prepara- 
tion in  the  grammar,  composition,  and  vocal  expression  of  the  Welsh 
language. 

It  endeavours  not  only  to  inform  the  heads  but  to  instruct  the  hearts 
of  those  who  shall  go  forth  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  countrymen;  not 
only  to  prepare  them  for  their  actual  ministration  by  practical  exercises 
in  reading,  speaking,  and  preaching  accurately,  and  with  effect,  as  well  in 
English  as  in  their  motjier-tongue ;  but  by  a  system  of  moral  discipline, 
and  by  the  daily  and  weekly  services  of  God's  house,  to  form  in  them,  or 
to  build  up,  when  formed,  such  habits  of  self-respect  and  reverent  regard 
for  holy  things,  as  shall  enable  them,  by  God's  help,  to  meet  the  varied 
wants  of  the  multiform  parishes  of  Wales,  with  their  varied  agricultural, 
mining,  or  manufacturing  population ;  '^  as  workmen  that  need  not  to  be 
xishamed,  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  truth ;"  as  men  not  only  apt  to  teach 
the  souls  of  others,  but,  above  all,  patterns  in  themselves  of  earnest,  self- 
denying  holiness  of  life. 

Oiven  larger  means  of  usefulness,  and  hearty  co-operation  in  its  arduous 
work  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  authority ;  given  better  material 
provided  by  the  grammar  schools  of  Wales,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
say  that  St.  David's  College  has  within  it  a  capability  of  expansion  that 
shall  be  more  than  ever^adequate  to  the  ministerial  wants  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  not  supplied  by  the  English  universities  or  elsewhere,  and  shall 
be  able,  by  God's  blessing,  to  send  forth  men  prepared,  both  by  education 
and  by  spiritual  apprehension,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  and 
to  do  good  work  in  winning  many  souls  from  sin  to  Christ,  and  in  helping 
to  make  the  Church  of  the  future  in  Wales  a  blessing  and  a  success. 


ADDRESSES. 

Bbv.  George  Griffiths,  Canon  of  Bangor,  and  Rector  of 

Machynlleth. 

Thx  subject  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  the  meeting  and  which  has 
been  bo  ably  and  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the  papers  we  have  just  listened  to,  is  one 
that  does  not  admit  of  any  great  breadth  or  variety  of  treatment.  Very  little 
can  be  ssid  respecting  it  which  is  not  already  pretty  generally  known.  That 
person  must  have  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Principality  who  has  not  dis- 
covered that  we  are  bo  longer  a  monoglot  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish 
thronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  however  remote  or  mountainous,  where 
the  alnquitoos  £ngluhman  has  not  penetrated  and  found  for  himself  a  home,  so  that 
the  Church,  if  she  is  to  fulfil  her  mission,  must  provide  for  a  bilingual  population. 
The  difficulties  which  this  state  of  things  creates  for  the  Church,  and  the  extra  bur- 
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den  it  lays  on  ber  sbouldera,  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  Let  me  illutrate  tbie  by  » 
reference  to  my  own  parieb,  wbicb  is  by  no  means  an  ezoeptional  one,  but  a  £ur  type 
of  many  others.  The  population  is  under  3000,  two-tbirds  of  wbicb  are  dostered  in 
tbe  town  at  one  extreme  end  of  tbe  parish,  and  the  remainder  scattered  over  the  two 
outlying  townships,  wbicb  stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  Dyfi,  on  tbe  north,  to  the  bsse 
of  Flynlimmon,  on  tbe  south — a  distance  of  over  twelve  miles.  Now,  for  a  psnsh  with 
comparatively  so  small  a  population,  were  it  not  for  tbe  bilingual  difficulty,  five  or  six 
full  services — ^four  on  Sunday,  and  two  in  the  week,  including  sermons,  with  Sunday- 
schools  and^Bible-classes — would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people^  be  an  unfair  pro- 
vision notwithstanding  its  extent.  But  what  is  the  supply  which  the  bilingual  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  demand  ?  The  least  we  feel  justified  in  giving  are  eleven  full  services 
weekly.  Of  these  the  town,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  with  its  ever- increasing 
English  element  exists,  comes  in  for  tbe  lion's  share.  There  we  give  two  full  Welsh 
and  two  full  English  services  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  one  Welsh  and  one  English  ser- 
vice in  the  week.  The  other  five  services  are  given  in  tbe  more  thinly-populated  psrts 
of  the  parish,  and  are  principally  in  Welsh,  occasionally  interspersed,  when  the  pre- 
sence of  some  of  the  English  settlers  requires  it,  with  a  few  of  tbe  prayers  and  a 
short  sermon  in  the  language  of  the  latter.  Now,  this  picture  may  not  at  first 
impress  tbe  meeting  with  the  magnitude  of  tbe  difficulties  which  tEe  existence 
of  the  two  languages  involves,  but  a  little  reflection  will  emphasise  it.  'Shsn 
is  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  Churobmen 
to  tbe  question  of  demand  and  supply.  Many  overlook  tbe  progress  tbe  English 
tongue  is  making  in  tbe  Principality,  and,  consequently,  do  not  recognise  the  necessity 
for  increased  church  accommodation  and  services.  They  seem  to  think  because  one 
service  a'Sunday,  and  as  for  that  during  tbe  whole  week,  satisfied  the  few  English  people 
who  resided  in  a  parish  some  fifteen  or  twenty  yean  ago,  and  who  belonged  chiefly  to 
tbe  upper  ten,  whose  religious  appetite  as  a  class  we  all  know  is  not  distinguished  for 
its  keennoBS  or  capacity,  tbe  same  provision  ought  to  suffice  still.  They  foiget 
that  tbe  number  ;.of  English  residents  has,  in  the  meantime,  multiplied  five,  ten, 
or  twenty-fold,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  belong  to  a  class  wh  ose 
religious^cravings  are  not  so  easily  satisfied,  who,  in  fact,  require  at  tbe  hands  of  the 
Church  a  sufficient  and  suitable  supply  of  spiritual  food,  or  they  will  seek  it  elsewhere. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  with  what  laudable  alacrity  tbe  leading  Nonconformist 
bodies  recognise  this  fact.  At  places  where  a  few  years  ago  they  never  thought  of 
giving  a  word  of  English,  you  will  find  them  now  running  up,  side  by  side  with  their 
Welsh  Tabernacles,  Bethsaidas,  and  Bethlehems,  beautiful  and  attractive  buildings 
where  only  English  services  are  conducted.  This,  too,  they  often  do  where  they 
have  not  a  single  English- bom  person  belonging  to  their  denomination,  but  simply  to 
retain  their  hold  upon  those  of  their  members  who  are  becoming  more  Anglicised  in 
their  taste  and  intelligence ;  or  to  oalch  the  new-comers,  who,  perhaps,  before  they 
appeared  in^the  district,  were  in  tbe  habit  offing  to  church,  and  would  go  there  still 
if  equal  opportunities  and  inducements  were  offered  them.  Of  course  my  argument 
applies  equally  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  Welsh.  I  would,  in  short,  have 
the  Church  place  the  means  of  salvation  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  that  in  copious 
abundance,  and  at  proper  times  and  places.  My  reason  for  dwelling  on  the  English 
side  of  the  question  is,  that  my  experience  differs  from  that  of  my  reverend  friend  who 
introduced  the  subject.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  tbe  tendency  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  just  now  is  not  to  overlook  the  Welsh  but  the  English.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  a  clergyman,  high  in  position  and  influence,  was  advocating  and  strongly  reoom- 
mending  tbe  incumbent  of  an  important  bilingual  parish,  who  bad  two  fine  ehorobes 
well  adapted  for  holding  services  in  both  languages  at  tbe  same  hours,  to  drop  his  Sun* 
day- evening  English  service  in  one  church,  which  happens  to  be  remaricaUy  well 
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attended,  that  he  might  thereby  keep  up  the  stieDgth  of,  and  augment^  his  Welah  con- 
gregation in  the  other. 

Now,  to  adopt  and  act  on  this  principle  generally  wonld,  to  my  mind,  be  most 
fatal  to  the  intereets  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  simply  repeating  at  the  close  of  the 
cemtury  the  blunder  that  was  oommitted  at  its  commencement,  only  inverting  the 
order,  then  proscribing  the  Welsh  to  strengthen  and  promote  the  English,  now  the 
rsTeree.  My  contention,  then,  is  this,  that  the  Chnroh  should  lose  no  time  in  recog- 
nising  the  necessity  of  providing  duoglot  services,  and  this,  of  course,  involves  the 
providing  of  dual  churches  or  places  of  worship.  It  is  impossible  for  the  services  to 
be  so  arranged  as  to  satisfy  both  sections  of  the  population  without  this.  Neither  the 
Welsh  nor  the  English  will  put  up  long  with  services  at  inconvenient  hours,  which 
the  existence  of  only  one  chnroh  means,  or  in  places  not  adapted  and  set  apart  for 
the  worship  of  God.  At  the  stage  of  spirituality  we  have  already  arrived,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  cannot  invest  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  secular  buildings  with  that  degree 
of  sanctity  which  is  necessary  to  render  services  conducted  in  them  either  attractive 
or  profitable.  I  feel  this  strongly  in  my  own  case.  For  good  and  generous  as  my 
people  are  in  various  ways,  so  much  so  that  I  verily  believe  their  voluntary  contribu- 
tions will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  most  parishes  not  only  in  Wales  but  also 
in  England,  yet  they  have  not  so  far  seen  the  necessity  of  providing  means  f o  r  the 
erection  of  a  second  church.  The  Presbyterian  Methodist  body  in  the  town,  who  had 
not  one-third  our  English  congregation,  is  permitted  to  be  beforehand  with  us,  and  has 
erected  a  most  attractive  English  chapel  for  the  use  of  its  adherents ;  whereas  we  are 
still  obliged  to  hold  our  six  o'dock  service  (English) — the  popular  hour  with  the  E  ng- 
liah  as  well  as  the  Welsh  lower  orders — on  Sundays  in  one  of  the  above-named  uninvit- 
ing buildings.  So  long  as  this  apathy,  this  neglect,  is  suffered  to  prevail  to  any  great 
extent,  the  Church  must  not  be  surprised  if  she  finds  the  English  portion  of  the  com- 
munity slipping  out  of  her  hands,  as  the  Welsh  did  before. 

The  meeting  will  understand  that  what  I  here  urge  in  favour  of  the  dual  system,  in- 
cluding double  churches  and  servicesi  only  applies  to  those  parishes  and  districts  where 
the  duoglot  population  is  sufficiently  large  to  require  such  a  provision.  In  other  places, 
where  the  population  is  thin  and  the  English  few,  I  fear  the  mixed  system  with  all  its 
disadvantages  must  be  endured.  None  will  say  that  that  system  is,  per  se,  defensib  le ; 
but  necessity  has  no  laws,  and  perhaps  its  effects  after  all  are  not  so  bad  when  it  is 
judiciously  adopted.  Clergymen  must  be  prepared  to  see  their  Welsh  congregations 
thinned  if  they  introduce  an  immoderate  quantity  of  English  into  their  Welsh  servic  es ; 
but  an  experience  extending  over  nearly  thirty-eight  years  enables  me  to  say  that  a 
moderate  admixture  of  English  may  be  given  without  palling  on  the  Welsh  palate . 

You  will  observe  that,  so  far,  I  have  only  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  connected  w  ith 
providing  double  services  and  double  churches  for  our  duoglot  population.  There  re- 
nuuns  the  other  difficulty,  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  getting  men  in  sufficient  num- 
ber qualified  to  officiate  in  both  languages.  It  is  not  everybody,  however  gifted  or 
painstaking,  who  can  so  master  Welsh  and  English  as  to  be  equally  effective  in  eith  er ; 
and  yet  this  is  very  much  what  the  position  of  a  clergyman  in  Wales  requires.  It  is 
not  only  for  use  in  church  the  duoglot  sword  must  be  kept  burnished  and  ready,, 
but  also  on  the  platform,  in  the  sick  chamber,  the  schoolroom,  and  parish  generally.  In 
no  department  of  his  ministerial  or  pastoral  work  can  he  afford  to  dispense  with  it. 
Doubtless  the  proposed  improved  system  of  clerical  education  will  do  much  to  meet  this 
difficulty.  But  that  will  require  time  for  its  development^  whereas  our  need  is  urgent. 
Eor  the  present,  at  least,  if  not  always,  the  Church  would  do  well,  it  strikes  me,  to 
look  around  her  and  fall  back  on  the  lay  element  and  largely  supplement  her  clerical 
deficiency  from  that  quarter  wherever  the  supply  is  available.  I  have  known  churohes- 
whose  life  and  prosperity  were  mainly  owing  to  the  exertions  and  activity  of  a  few 
futhfuly  able,  and  earnest  laymen.     For  my  own  part,  I  should  gladly  hail  the  oo- 
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operation  of  snch  men  within  my  parish  in  all  mission,  Sunday-schooli  and  visiting 
work.  My  regret  is,  that  hitherto,  that  help  has  not  been  forthcoming  to  the  extent  I 
could  wish. 

The  bell  which  has  just  rung  warns  me  my  time  is  drawing  to  a  close,  so  one  word 
before  I  sit  down.  Let  us  not  suppose,  if  our  proposed  arrangements  for  meeting  and 
oyercoming  our  difficulties  be  adopted,  we  must  necessarily  succeed  in  either  retaining 
our  present  flocks  or  augmenting  them  by  accessions  from  without  The  life  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  depends  on  something  higher  and  more  ethereal  than  her  outward 
organisation,  be  that  ever  so  perfect  and  powerful.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
would  ascribe  the  alienation  of  my  countrymen  entirely  to  the  English  appoint- 
ments of  former  times.  That  mad  and  iniquitous  policy,  no  doubt,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  estrangement ;  but,  historically,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  it  was  the  whde 
or  even  the  main  cause  of  it.  Nearly  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Noncon- 
formity was  not  generally  popular  in  Wales.  It  was  only  then  the  general  aliena- 
tion took  place  when  that  mighty  wave  of  religious  life  and  awakening,  whidi 
originated  with  the  simple  but  stirring  strains  of  Pritchard  of  Llandovery,  and  the 
evangelistic  and  educational  exertions  of  Jones  of  Uanddowror,  and  which  aftv- 
w  ards  gained  strength  and  volume  under  the  powerful  and  burning  ministry  of 
Rowlands  of  Llangeitho,  and  the  kindred  earnest  spirits  of  his  time,  at  last  rose  so  high 
and  grew  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  restrained  within  the  narrow  limits  the  National 
Church  then  allowed,  but  overflowed  its  banks,  and  carried  on  its  crest  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  bulk  of  the  Welsh  population.  For  the  seoession  that  then  took 
place  it  is  not  the  English  mercenaries,  as  some  are  fond  of  calling  them,  that  must  be 
held  responsible ;  but  the  hostility  of  many  a  Welsh  squire,  Welsh  rector,  and  Welsh 
curate  must  be  reckoned  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  cause.  For  proof  of  the  oorrectnesi 
of  this  statement,  I  appeal  to  those  parishes  in  my  native  county — Pembroke — ^where 
that  hostility  did  not  exist.  Why,  there  no  general  secession  took  place ;  and  to  tins 
day  the  Church,  in  several  of  them,  remains  both  numerically  and  spiritually  strong. 

My  last  word,  then,  is,  if  we  wish  our  eflbrts  to  be  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
Church  to  be  restored  and  continue  as  the  centre  of  religious  life  and  Influence  in  the 
Principality,  let  us  take  heed  that  we  ourselves  are  living  members  of  it,  and  recom- 
mend it  to  others  by  the  earnestness  and  scripturalness  of  our  faith,  the  tenderness  and 
lovingness  of  our  spirit,  and  the  purity  and  goodness  of  our  lives,  and  so  win  them  t) 
the  Saviour  here  and  to  heaven  hereafter. 


Venebable  J.  Gbiffiths,  Archdeacon  of  Llandaflf. 

I  BISB  under  no  common  difficulties.  I  am  suddenly  called  upon  to  occupy  the  place 
of  a  great  man  and  a  great  educator.  We  regret  the  absence  of  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough in  no  ordinary  way.  I  have  another  difficulty  in  my  way.  I  am  following  on 
the  same  subject  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  papers  I  have  ever  listened  to.  Profenor 
Davey  has  come  to  Wales  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  learning,  but  he  has  come  abo 
to  pick  up  a  large  amount  of  information,  the  benefit  of  which  he  has  given  us  in  the 
correct  views  he  has  taken  of  our  position  as  a  Church,  and  our  requirements.  It  i« 
one  of  the  important  subjects  which  at  this  Congress  has  immediate  reference  to  Wales. 
W  hen,  therefore,  we  speak  of  educating  and  training,  we  more  particularly  refer  to 
the  intended  clergy  for  the  Welsh  Church  or  for  the  Church  in  Wales.  In  deafing 
with  this  subject  I  should  like  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  material  we  have  to  operate  on — the  subjects  of  our  educational  woik. 
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There  is  an  opinion  abroad — an  opLuion  that  is  taking  possession  of  many  earnest, 
anxious  friends  of  the  Church — that  in  providing  this  material  we  are  not  using  as  much 
prudence  and  foresight  as  we  ought  to  do ;  that  we  are  working  on  wrong  principles. 
Vtiliat  is  our  position  as  regards  the  required  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  f  Is 
not  the  Church  entirely  dependent  on  the  ofiers  of  services  made  to  her  ?  And  is  it 
not  the  case  that  she  takes  but  little  part  in  the  selection  of  those  who  have  to  serve 
at  her  altars  f  Is  this  a  favourable  position  for  her  to  occupy  f  What  is  the  conse- 
qaence  f  Why,  any  man  of  decent  morality,  pecuniary  means,  and  time  for  study, 
without  any  real  test  of  personal  qualifications  and  aptitude  for  the  cure  of  souls,  claims 
a  light  to  enter  her  ministry.  Her  ministry  thus  becomes  a  profession,  instead  of  a 
holy  vocation.  This  is  a  subject  that  I  venture  to  think  demands  the  attention  of  the 
Church,  and  until  a  change  is  effected  in  this  primary  and  most  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Church,  our  supply  of  candidates  will  not  be  such  as  we  wish  them  to  be. 
The  Church  should  not  merely  be  a  receiver,  but  a  seeker,  of  the  material  she  wishes  to 
get ;  and,  when  this  is  found,  no  pains  or  efforts  should  be  deemed  too  great  to  convert 
this  material  to  her  use.  Why,  it  is  only  reasonable  (a)  that  we  should  ascertain 
whether  the  material  is  worthy  of  the  labour  to  be  bestowed  upon  it ;  (6)  and  we  should 
make  ourselves  tolerably  sure  that  the  student  chosen,  when  properly  prepared,  is 
likely  to  become  an  efficient  and  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  What  should  it 
belike?  I.  We  must  have  natural  endowments.  2.  We  ought  to  have  young  men 
that  give  evidences  of  real  piety.  A  genuine  minister  should  certainly  give  proof  of 
the  possession  of  the  grace  which  he  presses  on  the  observance  of  others,  and  which  in 
one  sense  he  dispenses.  No  digging  and  pruning  and  dunging  will  ever  impart  life  to 
a  tree  that  is  diseased  in  the  core  and  faulty  at  the  root.  In  these  suggestions  I  counsel 
no  revolutionary  action,  no  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Pastors  of  the 
Church,  and  no  interference  with  the  free  choice  of  properly  qualified  men,  who  are 
desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  What  I  aim  at  is  stirring 
op  the  whole  body  corporate  of  the  Church  to  what  I  believe  to  be  its  duty — to  lend 
the  aid  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  to  our  Bishops,  and  which  our  anxious  &thers  in 
God  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  very  heartily  welcome.  Our  Church  organisation  should 
admit  and  supply  some  sort  of  machinery,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to-day  to  describe, 
but  which  would  enable  her  to  ascertain  where,  in  our  homes,  in  our  schools,  among 
every  class  in  society,  such  suitable  material  could  be  found,  and  then  at  any  cost  turn 
it  to  account.  I  heard,  in  an  able  sermon  delivered  last  Monday,  that  there  was  no 
ChristiaD  community  from  which  we  could  not  borrow  something.  In  this  matter  we 
can  borrow  a  great  deal.  But  material,  however  good,  requires  training.  This  brings 
me  to  the  particular  subject  we  are  now  discussing.  What  should  that  training  consist 
of?  It  is  plain  that  within  it  must  be  included  the  training  of  the  intellect.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  in  our  day,  when  learning  is  so  highly  appreciated,  andknoin- 
ledge  on  all  subjects  so  eagerly  pursued.  The  clergy  can  have  no  weight  or  influence 
in  society  if  they  are  not  abreast  of  the  age  in  intellectual  attainments.  But  in  training, 
the  heart  shonld  not  be  neglected.  As  regards  the  real  training  of  the  ministry,  the 
heart  is  of  more  immediate  importance  than  the  head.  Moral  qualities  are  the  most 
essential  element  in  the  character  of  an  able  minister.  And  it  is  in  training  men  in 
these  qualities  that  our  present  system  of  clerical  education  is  most  defective.  Very 
seldom  does  the  trainer  come  in  contact  with  the  heart  of  the  student ;  he  does  not 
deal  sufficiently  with  the  springs  of  his  action — springs  which  prove  most  powerful 
cunrents  in  life,  and  which  form  and  fashion  the  character.  A  dry  course  of  secular 
and  theological  study  is  a  poor  substitute  for  this.  Then,  again,  men  enter  on  their 
work,  when  ordained,  with  little  knowledge  and  less  experience  of  the  nature  of  their 
work.  How  great  a  boon  to  the  men  themselves  and  to  the  Church  if  their  future 
vocation  were  kept  constantly  before  them  ;  if  a  part,  a  conspicuous  part,  of  their  train- 
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ing  ooniifited  in  pastoral  lectures  ;  if  they  were  taught  to  exercise  themselTes  in  the 
real  work  of  their  future  vocation  ;  if  they  had  to  practise  composition  in  hoth  lan- 
guages ;  if  they  had  exercises  in  reading  and  recitations  before  their  fellow-stadents— 
this  would  help  materially  to  make  them  really  trained  men,  improTe  thdr  elocntioii, 
and  inspire  them  with  confidence.  It  would  do  them  no  hann  if  at  stated  times  men  of 
experience  in  parochial  work  were  to  visit  our  colleges  and  address  the  students  on  the 
nature  of  their  future  work.  This  would  bring  the  Church  into  contact  with  our  places 
of  training,  and  mutual  benefit  would  be  the  result.  We  are  now  led  to  inquire  when 
this  training  can  be  best  given,  and  we  ask  this  question  with  immediate  reference  to 
the  Welsh  ministiy.  Few,  if  any,  will  deny  the  many  and  superior  advantages  of  sa 
education  at  our  universities.  There  are  benefits  there  which  cannot  be  found  dae- 
where.  Welsh  candidates,  as  a  rule,  come  from  a  station  where  means  of  cultivatioa 
and  incentives  to  refinement  are  scanty  and  weaJL  They  need  not  only  intellectiul 
training,  but  social  elevation.  These  can  be  guned  in  no  place  as  they  can  at  onr 
universities.  But,  in  the  interests  of  our  Welsh  Church,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
considered  before  we  decide  on  sending  all  our  candidates  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Hie 
expense  of  residence  is  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  majority  of  them.  The  unattached 
system  at  Oxford  supplies  advantages  to  the  poor  student,  but  it  has  most  serious 
drawbacks.  Again,  our  best  men,  if  sent  there,  are  never  likely,  except  in  small  nam- 
bers,  to  return  to  us.  In  no  case  should  they,  when  aided,  be  pledged  to  do  sa  The 
plunge,  so  to  speak,  from  a  simple  countiy  life  into  all  that  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
implies  has  proved  in  many  cases  too  sudden  and  violent.  Heads  have  in  great  num- 
bers been  turned  and  balances  lost.  Besides,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Welsh  goes 
to  the  wall.  There  is  no  pretence  of  teaching  or  using  the  language,  except  in  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  and  even  there  the  result  is  but  nothing.  And  we  may  rest  aasured 
that  the  day  is  not  come,  and  will  not  come  for  a  long  time,  when  Welsh  qualifications 
will  not  be  a  pressing  necessity  in  the  Welsh  Church.  If  we  can  only  rely  on  statistics 
which  have  lately  commanded  general  attention,  the  proportion  of  Welsh-bom  and 
Welsh-speaking  people  is  very  great.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation attend  Welsh  services.  And  shall  the  Church  of  the  nation  make  no  provisioo 
for  these  ?  And  shall  not  that  provision  be  suitable,  at  least  equal,  with  that  made  by 
surrounding,  but  Nonconforming,  bodies !  What  are  we  to  do  f  We  certainly  require 
DO  new  means,  no  new  machinery.  We  have  long  established  among  us  an  admirable 
place  of  training.  It  might  possibly  have  done  more  than  it  has  done.  I  am  not  goiog 
to  enter  into  its  history.  It  has,  I  think,  been  too  severely  judged.  Its  failings  have 
been  trumpeted  far  and  near,  while  its  successes  have  been  ignored  or  forgotten.  It 
certainly  stands  forth  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  a  late  eminent  Bishop  of 
this  diocese.  I  cannot  agree  with  what  has  been  lately  written  by  a  very  reverend  and 
very  learned  friend,  of  the  foimder  of  the  college,  and  with  much  that  he  has  said  of  the 
college  itself.  If  Bishop  Burgess  erred,  it  was  in  the  choice  of  site  on  which  to  boild 
the  college.  We  know  what  he  wished  and  hoped  for.  He  fumed  at  keeping  the 
students  from  temptation ;  but  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  was  cutting  them  off 
from  social  influences  which  they  much  needed,  and  the  college  from  that  public  opinion 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  action  of  any  institution.  It  might  possibW  be 
advantageous  to  remove  the  college  from  its  present  site ;  bat  that»  probably,  is  im- 
practicable. What  we  want  at  Lampeter  is,  what  I  firmly  believe  we  are  going  to  get, 
such  improvements  as  will  raise  the  college  from  its  old  groove  and  inspire  its  profeesoii 
and  students  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm.  Lampeter  is  the  best  place  for  the  oidinaiy 
class  of  students — men  who  have  fair  abilities,  and  whose  early  advantages,  social  and 
educational,  have  been  small.  For  these  Lampeter,  if  well  supported,  will  confer 
advantages  which  even  the  universities  cannot  give.  In  Lampeter  discipline  is  stricter, 
education  of  a  more  helpful,  because  of  less  advanced,  kind ;  it  is  more  direct ;  tempta* 
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tioDfl  len  ioBidioQfl ;  and  advantagei^  though  many  and  real,  yet  not  bo  many  and  varied 
as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  bewildering.  And  here  let  me  ezpresB  a  hope  that  for  the 
ablert  men  Lampeter  in  the  future  need  not  be  the  end  of  their  college  life.  If  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  carry  out  their  affiliation  plans,  Lampeter  men  who  wish  to  do  so,  and 
have  the  means  and  time  at  their  disposal,  may,  after  spending  a  limited  time  at  Lam- 
peter, pass  on,  under  certain  oonditioni^  to  the  universities,  and  there  take  their  degree. 
I  draw  two  neoeesaiy  conclusions,  i.  That  Lampeter  must  be  properly  supported. 
2.  It  must  be  fully  recognised  by  our  Bishops.  It  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  no  small 
congratulation  to  learn  that  the  right  reyerend  Prelate  who  now  so  ably  presides  over 
this  diocese  is  fully  alive  to  its  importance,  and  manifests  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
work.  I  can  answer  for  the  kind  feelings  of  my  own  Bishop.  Lampeter  graduates 
shonld  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  country  generally  the  consideration  they  deserve. 
They  are  not  members  of  a  mere  theological  college,  but  a  college  empowered  to  grant 
an  Art  as  well  as  a  Divinity  degree— a  college  required  by  its  charter  to  make  its  edu- 
cation oo-extensive  with  that  of  the  univernties.  Now,  what  Lampeter  much  needs  is 
a  kindly,  sympathetic  outside  feeling.  It  wants  the  active  and  intelligent  sympathy 
of  the  leading  deigy  and  laity.  Give  it  tlus,  and  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
Lampeter,  putting  forth  its  capabilities,  and  keeping  in  view  the  origins!  purpose  of 
its  establishment,  supplies  opportunities  of  which  the  young  men  of  Wales  may  avail 
themaelvei^  to  the  advantage  of  themBclves,  their  country,  and  their  Church. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  AX  now  going  to  call  upon  a  gentleman  to  whom  St  David's  College  is  greatly 
indebted — I  mean  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  was  at  the  first  starting  of  the 
College  at  Lampeter,  who  for  sixteen  years  brought  all  the  treasures  of  his  great 
knowledge  to  its  service,  and  who  has  long  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  develop- 
ment and  the  promotion  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Thb  Ute  Dean  Williams  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  which  I  think  is  not  inappropriate  to 
the  present  occasion.  The  Dean  was  paying  a  visit  to  Bishop  Copleston,  my  pre- 
decessor, and  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion. 
A  young  man  who  was  present— I  am  disposed  to  say  a  very  pert  young  man — said  he 
did  not  see  any  difficulty  in  this  question.  ' '  Where  the  parish  is  Welsh,"  he  said,  "  send 
a  WeLshman ;  where  a  parish  is  English,  send  an  Englishman."  "Yes,"  replied  the 
Bishop,  "  but  when  a  parish  is  neither  black  nor  white,  but  grey,  what  would  you  do 
then  t "  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  diocese^  but  I  am  sure  that  I  have  very  many 
grey  parishes.  There  is  not  a  single  parish  in  my  diocese  which  is  purely  Welsh,  but 
many  that  are  grey,  and  grey  in  very  different  proportions  of  greyness.  Some  of  our 
parishes  have  a  la^  number  of  persons  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  English 
language,  but  not  with  the  Welsh ;  in  others  a  large  number  of  persons  who  know 
Welsh  but  do  not  know  English,  or  know  it  imperfectly,  and  that  in  different  degrees. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  question  is  too  often  approached  in  the  spirit  of  that  young 
man  who  made  that  foolish  remark.  A  very  wise  man,  three  hundred  years  ago,  gare 
utterance  to  this  sentiment — **  He  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  that  they 
are  not  well  governed,  will  never  want  a  multitude  of  willing  hearers."    Everybody, 
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he  Bays,  can  see  the  difficulties  and  the  evils  which  exist  in  any  state  of  society,  bat 
very  very  few  know  the  difficulties  which  prevent  the  governor  from  administering 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  he  himself  would  wish.  A  great  deal  haa  been  said 
about  the  difficulties  which  the  clergy  have  to  meet  in  this  matter.  I  will  venture  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  difficulties  which  the  Bishops  have  to  contend  with. 

I  am  very  much  disposed  myself  to  take  a  practical  view  of  a  question,  and  I 
think  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  are  eminently  due  to  Professor  Davey  for  the  very  I 
practical  essay  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  just  read.  With  regard  to  the  difficultiet 
of  the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  with  which  Welsh 
Bishops  have  to  deal.  I  have  to  provide  for  parishes,  as  I  have  said,  of  various  shades 
of  greyness ;  I  have  to  provide  for  parishes  the  incomes  of  which  will  barely  support 
one  clergyman,  and  yet  ministrations  have  to  be  provided  in  two  languages.  I  have 
parishes  in  which  there  are  fastidious  £nglish  people  who  do  not  wish  to  hear  a  single 
word  of  Welsh,  and  in  the  same  parish  there  may  be  Welsh  people  who  are  utterly 
dissatisfied  if  they  have  not  exclusively  Welsh  ministrations.  Under  these  circam- 
stances,  it  is  most  difficult  to  provide  for  the  necessities  and  wishes  of  all  the 
parishioners.  When  a  parish  becomes  vacant,  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  ii 
necessary  to  appoint  a  Welsh  clergyman,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  send  the  commissioners  to  the  parish  and  obtain  a  report 
whether  an  Englishman  or  Welshman  should  be  appointed,  and  what  is  the  state  of 
the  parish.  Now,  few  things  can  be  more  difficult  than  the  appointment  of  such  a 
commission,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience.  We  cannot  compel  any  one  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  such  a  commission.  The  duty  itself  is  most  invidious  :  to  say 
that  So-and-So,  who  has  been  appointed  to  a  living,  is  unfit  for  it  and  ought  to  be  sent 
away.  If  a  layman  is  appointed  on  the  commission,  the  clergy  are  dissatisfied  ;  if  a 
clergyman  is  appointed,  the  laity  are  disdatisfied.  It  is,  then,  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
know  what  to  do  in  such  a  case.  Not  long  agO|  a  living  in  my  own  patronage  came 
into  my  hands,  and  I  determined  to  appoint  a  commission,  well  knowing  that  if  a 
Bishop  should  be  found  wanting  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  an  opponeot 
to  say  that  he  was  indifferent  in  his  own  case,  but  particular  in  that  of  others.  What, 
then,  did  I  do  f  I  asked  two  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Glamor- 
gan, one  of  whom  is  well  known  in  Swansea  (Mr.  Fowler),  and  as  a  counter- balance  to 
Mr.  Fowler  I  asked  Mr.  Gwilym  Williams  if  he  would  do  me  the  favour  of  being 
his  colleague.  I  thought  these  two  gentlemen  would  be  the  two  best  to  obtain  the 
evidence  in  respect  to  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  one  of  them  being  an  Englishman 
and  the  other  a  Welshman,  and  both  of  them  gentlemen  in  whom  I  had  entire  con- 
fidence that  they  would  only  wish  to  do  what  wajs  right  These  two  gentlemen  went 
into  the  parish  and  did  what  I  asked  them  to  do,  and  on  their  recommendation  I  made 
the  appointment ;  but  after  all  the  pains  that  I  and  they  had  taken,  I  was  told  that  it 
was  an  improper  commission,  and  that  it  was  well  known  beforehand  what  most 
necessarily  follow  from  it.  Another  difficulty  is  that  of  getting  good  evidence  in  these 
cases.  In  one  of  my  own  parishes  certain  Welsh  farmers  came  to  me  and  stated  that 
a  Welsh  clergyman  was  not  at  all  necessary  in  their  parish.  Two  years  after,  when 
that  same  living  was  again  vacant,  those,  very  same  men  came  and  told  me  that  a 
Welsh  clergyman  was  necessary.  What,  then,  was  I  to  do f  I  said  to  them,  "The 
responsibility  of  sending  an  Englishman  into  that  parish  rests  with  you ;  it  was  yoo 
who  told  me  that  a  knowledge  of  Welsh  was  unnecessary,  and  you  must  youraelre* 
take  the  consequences."  Another  difficulty  is  that  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
Welsh  language  take  what  appears  to  me  a  very  erroneous  view  of  this  question. 
They  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  a  Welshman  ;  the  people  all  undersUnd  Eoglish. 
But.  Welsh  may  be  the  only  language  in  which  they  can  express  their  inmost  feelingi, 
and  receive  religious  instruction.     There  is  a  great  difierence  between  a  snfficieot 
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acqaaiDtanoe  with  EngUiib  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the  market  and  barter  for  a  cow, 
and  that  which  ia  required  for  administration  of  spiritual  advice  and  conaolation.  In 
that  yery  case  in  which  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  O.  Williams  were  so  good  as  to  act  as  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  the  question  was  put  by  one  of  them  to  a  poor  man  whether 
he  understood  a  sermon  in  English.  His  reply  was,  "  When  I  do  hear  an  English 
sermon  I  can  pick  up  a  few  crumbs ;  but  when  I  bear  a  Welsh  sermon,  oh  !  I  do  love  it** 


Ebv.  D.  Walter  Thomas,  Vicar  of  St.  Ann  s,  Llandegai. 

I  8FIAK  irom  the  standpoint  of  a  deigyman  in  a  monoglot  Welsh  parish  of  2000 
people,  where  all  the  Church  sendees  are  carried  on  in  the  Webb  language,  and  where 
there  liyes  but  one  Englishman,  whose  name,  curiously  enough,  is  John  Jones,  but  who 
is  easfly  distinguished  from  our  other  John  Joneses  by  his  exceptional  peculiarity  of 
being  an  Englishman ;  for  he  is  called  John  Jones  Sais,  or  the  Saxon.    The  chief 
requisites  which  we  should  aim  at  in  our  future  clergy  in  Wales  have  been,  I  think, 
not  unhappily  expressed  in  the  Welsh  triad,  dytg,  davm,  dutriolM — that  is  to  say, 
learning,  preaching  power,  piety.     The  importance  of  the  last,  which  is  implied  in  the 
Tery  calling  of  a  clergyman,  no  one  vdll  question.     Differences  of  opinion,  however, 
may  exist  as  to  the  necessary  extent  of  the  two  other  requisites,  for  learning  and 
praaohing  power  are  matters  of  degree.    For  many  years  of  my  life,  my  impression 
(arising  from  the  environments  and  prospects  in  Welsh-speaking  parishes)  was,  that  a 
voluble  tongue,  a  sonorous  voice,  and  somewhat  scant  general  knowledge  would  suffice 
for  a  deigyman,  and  best  promote  the  success  of  the  Church  and  his  own  happiness. 
A  temporary  breakdown  in  health,  with  its  consequent  enforced  abstinence  from  active 
work,  has  taught  me  one  lesson  at  leasts  even  if  it  has  not  had  the  chastening  effect  on 
my  own  heart  which  it  ought  to  have  had.    It  has  taught  me  that  I  took  too  mean  a 
view  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  our  monoglot  Welsh  people  in  the  present  day. 
I  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  highest  kind  of  Welsh  literature  which 
finds  publishers  and  readers,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  been  surprised,  as  others  w  ill 
be  who  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  subject.     Let  me  mention  only  that  in  the  last 
quarterly  *'  Welsh  Journal,*'  which  has  a  comparatively  large  circulation,  and  is  not 
the  only  one  of  its  class,  I  find.'among  other  articles  an  able  review,  from  a  Dissenting 
standpoint,  of  "  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Charges,'*  a  lengthy  synopsis  of  "  Locke's  Philo- 
sophy," and  a  remarkable  chapter  on  '*  The  Glacial  Period."     Now,  it  is  obvious  that 
if  some  of  our  monoglot  Welsh  parishioners  read  articles  of  this  description,  a  clergy- 
man needs  a  liberal  education,  if  he  is  to  bold  his  own,  and  to  secure  respect  for  hifi 
character  and  ministrations  among  them.     Even,  therefore,  for  our  Welshieet  parishes 
a  university  education  (confessedly  the  best)  is  what  we  should  aim  at  giving  to  our 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  prospect  of  more 
good  grammar  schools  and  exhibitions  to  youths  of  promise  is  now  opening  out  in 
Wales.     From  my  own  experience  of  some  pupil* teachers  from  my  parish,  who  have 
done  well  in  the  Class  Lists  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we 
may  often  find  in  this  class  good  material.     They  already  have  a  colloquial  knowledge 
of  Welsh,  are  encouraged  by  the  Education  Department  to  leam  Latin,  are  perfectly 
free  to  choose  their  own  profession  at  any  moment  before  entering  a  Training  College, 
and  go  through  an  excellent  preliminary  course  of  discipline.     The  marvellous  extent 
to  which  Welsh  is  now  cultivated  suggests  another  consideration,  and  that  is,  that  our 
dergy  in  future  ought  not  only  to  possess  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  language  used 
in  their  Welsh  parishes,  but  also  be  able  to  write  effect! vdy  in  it,  and  thus  contribute, 
as  our  English  brethren  do  in  English,  to  maintain  a  pure  literature,  and  to  defend  and 
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advance  religion  through  the  Ternacular  press.  EitUddfodau  are  well-known  Welah 
institations,  and  from  theur  popularity  and  Bnocess  not  likely  to  cease.  I  am  not 
concerned  to  defend  them,  bat  if  these  popular  institutions  have  shown  one  thing  more 
than  another,  it  is  that  they  are  guided  and  governed,  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  Disseot- 
ing  ministers.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  Welsh  clergyman  is  not  well  equipped  for  his 
work  without  some  study  of  the  Welsh  language  and  of  Welsh  literature.  The  proper 
time  for  some  special  attention  to  this  study  would  be  after  .the  degree  at  the  univer- 
sity, while  preparing  for  the  Bishop's  theological  examination,  whose  standard  of 
examination  in  Welsh  might  very  advantageously  be  raised.  There  are  many  thingi 
which  you  may  easily  pardon  the  omission  of  in  a  Welsh  clergyman,  bat  you  have  s 
right  to  expect  from  him  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  Welsh.  Lampeter  College 
labours,  as  we  have  heard  from  the  Vice- Principal,  under  many  disadvantages,  whidi  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  surmount ;  but  however  great  those  disadvantages,  it  has  every 
advantage  for  qualifying  its  alumni  in  Welsh,  and  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  that  from 
it  at  any  rate.  There  is  also  another  requisite  for  a  clergyman  in  a  Welsh-speaking 
parish,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  his  own  Church.  Welsh  Wales  is  one  seething,  boiling,  bubbling  caldron 
of  polemical  theology.  The  members  of  each  denomination  are  carefully  taught  io 
their  own  principles  respectively  in  the  Sunday-schools,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
monthly  periodicals  of  their  denomination.  A  clergyman  cannot,  without  knowing 
something  of  these  principles,  understand  the  forces  which  are  at  work  around  him. 
He  should  therefore  have  learned  the  special  tenets  of  the  three  or  four  different  sects 
which  prevail,  and,  above  all,  should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  claims  of  his  own  Church 
upon  the  allegiance  of  his  parishioners,  already  most  of  them  attached  to  some  Dinent- 
ing  community.  If  he  knows  the  doctrines  of  his  Church,  and  how  her  Catholic  Greed 
is  alUembracing  ;  and  if  he  goes  forth  in  the  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance,  he  will  bd 
aMe  to  hold  aloft,  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  the  standard  of  truth,  and  to 
form  a  centre  round  which  conflicting  forces  will  group  themselves,  and  scattered  atora« 
Cin  unite,  cool,  and  crystallise. 


The  Very  Rev.  H.  T.  Edwards,  Dean  of  Bangor. 

As  I  am  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  to-morrow  upon  the  position  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  said  anything  on  the  present  ooet- 
sion.  I  wish,  however,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  statements  whieh 
we  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  present  discussion.  In  dealing  with  the  bilingual 
difficulty,  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  actosl 
extent  to  which  the  Welsh  language  really  prevails  in  the  Principality.  As  Cuxm 
Lewis  stated  in  his  excellent  paper,  **  We  must  not  be  guided  by  the  number  of  Welih 
services  that  may  be  given  in  the  parish  churches.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
number  of  parishes  returned  as  Welsh  and  bilingual,  unless  we  also  know  the  popula- 
tion of  those  parishes.*'  In  Llandaff,  half  a  dozen  large  mining  parishes  in  the  hill 
districts  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  called  bilingual,  but  mainly  Welsh,  contain 
about  half  the  entire  population  of  the  diocese.  Tstradyfodwg,  Aberdare,  Merthjr, 
Dowlais,  Gelligaer,  Rhymney,  Tredegar,  contain  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sooli, 
mainly  Welsh  speaking.  In  St.  David's,  also,  the  most  populous  mining  parishes  are 
chiefly  Welsh  speaking. 

A  true  clue  to  the  lingual  state  of  the  country  may  easily  be  found  in  this  way. 
When  the  Welsh  people  pay  for  religious  ministrations,  they  insist  upon  thoee  minis- 
tr.itions  being  given  in  the  language  which  they  prefer.  If  we  honestiy  desire  to  know 
io  what  extent  the  Welsh  language  realty  prevails,  we  have  only  to  obtain  accurate 
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statistics  showing  the  number  of  Nonconformist  chapels  in  every  district  in  which  minis- 
trations are  given  in  the  Welsh  language.  I  was  surprised  a  short  time  ago  to  be  told 
'by  a  clergyman  that  Welsh  was  dying  out  in  his  parish,  and  that,  if  he  had  enough 
moral  courage  to  do  so,  it  would  be  wise  to  put  an  end  to  Welsh  ministrations  in  his 
c  hurches.  Now,  what  is  the  real  state  of  that  parish  ?  The  Nonconformist  communi- 
c  ants  worshipping  in  Wekh  are  counted,  not  by  scores  or  hundreds,  but  by  thousands. 
In  this  town  of  Swansea  in  which  we  are  assembled,  I  am  told  that  the  number  of 
Welsh  communicants  in  the  Nouconformist  chapels  exceeds  the  number  of  the  English 
•communicants  in  ^1  the  churches  and  chapels  put  together. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  improvement  of  the  Welsh  clergy.  Now,  if  we  wish 
to  do  the  woric  of  the  Church  effectually  in  Wales,  we,  the  Welsh  clergy,  must  con- 
descend to  acquire  a  cultivated  mastery  of  the  language  of  the  country.  I  wish  to 
warn  my  brethren  against  the  folly  and  peril  of  underrating  the  gifts  and  powers  of 
the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  Wales.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that  a  dignitary  in 
Wales — ^respected  for  his  ability  and  learning,  but  possessing  no  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
language— in  giving  to  a  layman  his  estimate  of  the  religious  condition  of  Wales,  ven- 
tured to  state  that  the  Nonconformists  in  their  chapels  are  content  to  listen  to  unutter- 
jible  religious  rubbish.  That  testimony  is  utterly  untrue,  and  could  never  have  been 
given  by  any  man  able  to  read  and  understand  the  Welsh  language.  No  man  can  read 
•m  uch  sermons  as  those  of  Mr.  Henry  Bees,  or  such  poetry  as  is  found  in  the  chief  poem 
of  "  Gwilym  Hiraethog,"  without  acknowledging  that  there  are  Welsh  Nonconformist 
ni  inisters  who  are  men  of  very  high  cnlture  in  their  own  language.  Tf  the  Welsh  clergy 
expect  to  hold  their  own  against  such  men,  they  must  not  neglect  to  cultivate  the 
Welsh  language. 

As  to  the  training  of  the  clergy,  I  heartily  agree  with  Archdeacon  Griffiths  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  go  to  the  Universities  in  which,  as  he 
observed,  there  are  advantages  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  I  have  no  wish  to 
depreciate  St.  David's  College.  I  have  been  misunderstood  upon  that  point.  I  respect 
the  work  done  by  that  College,  and  admit  that  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Welsh 
Churoh  have  been  educated  there.  I  doubt  not  that^  under  the  guidance  of  the  zealous 
and  eneigetie  Principal  recently  appointed,  the  College  has  a  useful  and  prosperous 
future  before  it.  But  I  must  repeat  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  utmost  advantage 
to  the  youth  of  Wales  that  as  many  as  possible  of  them  should  find  their  way  into  the 
English  Universities.  I  am  no  advocate  of  Welsh  isolation.  I  consider  it  most  impor- 
tant that  all  Welshmen  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English.  It  is  not  the  function, 
however,  of  the  Church  to  teach  that  or  any  other  language,  but  to  minister  to  the 
people  in  that  language  in  which  they  are  best  able  to  receive  the  Word  of  God. 

One  word  more  as  to  educating  the  Welsh  cbrgy.  I  should  wish  to  see  the  most 
gifted  and  devout  youths  of  Wales  selected  in  each  diocese,  and  sent  to  the  English 
Universities  for  general  culture.  They  should  also  be  trained  for  a  few  weeks  of  each 
long  raoation  in  the  use  of  the  Welsh  language  in  the  cathedral  city.  They  would  thus 
Attain  at  once  the  general  culture  that  is  necessary,  and  also  that  command  of  the 
Welsh  language,  without  which  no  clergyman  can  really  do  any  effectual  work  in 
Wales.  It  is  true  that  the  endowments  of  the  Welsh  Church  are  small.  But  poverty 
u  not  the  cause  that  most  repels  men  from  the  ministry  in  Wales.  The  truth  is,  that 
men  shrink  from  the  prospect  of  having  to  preach  to  empty  pews.  The  Church  in 
Wales  has  long  been  thoroughly  unpopular.  That  unpopularity  deters  men  from 
entering  her  ministry.  When  the  Church  is  once  more  so  administered  as  to  regain 
the  hearts  of  the  Welsh  people,  the  very  best  and  ablest  of  the  Welsh  youths  will  offer 
themselves  for  her  service.  Canon  Griffiths  has  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is 
some  danger  of  English  being  proscribed  in  Wales.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  seen 
any  sign  of  that  danger  in  any  district  known  to  me.     My  own  observation  has  led  me 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  Welsh  clergy  are  too  often  tempted  to  ezdade  the  Welsh 
congregation — even  where  the  Welsh  population  is  largest — oat  of  the  parish  dmrdh  in 
order  to  admit  an  English  congregation,  simply  because  the  English  settlers,  bebg 
richer  than  the  native  Welsh  parishioners,  are  able  to  contribute  a  lazger  number  of 
shillings  in  the  offertory. 


Bey.  E.  0.  Phillips,  Chancellor  of  St.  David's  Cathedral. 

Thb  subject  before  us  is  divided  and  subdivided,  and  I  for  one  do  not  see  why  thsie 
should  be  any  difference  in  the  general  intellectual  training  of  the  Welsh  deigy  ffsm 
that  of  the  English  clergy.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Welsh  language  doea  exist,  and 
is  vigorous  and  extensive,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  killing,  and  no  one  would 
wish  to  bury  it  alive.  That  being  the  case,  we  are  bound  to  provide  ministers  who 
can  instruct  and  address  our  people  in  their  own  language,  the  language  of  thdr  life 
and  devotional  affection.  The  great  di£Bcalty  in  bilingual  parishes  is  the  various  pro- 
portions in  which  the  two  languages  are  used.  In  my  o?ni  parish  the  two  are  equally 
balanced,  and  every  ministerial  service  has  to  be  doubled,  for  we  must  have  both  Englbh 
and  Welsh  services,  and  these  concurrent,  for  it  is  fatal  to  either  to  shunt  it  to  the 
afternoon,  as  is  often  done  with  the  Welsh.  This  leads  to  the  necessity  of  having  two, 
at  least,  duoglot  ministers,  and  the  great  Church  Home  Mission  Societies,  by  their 
subsidies  in  regard  to  this  special  difficulty,  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  helping  the 
incumbent  of  ill-endowed  parishes  with  a  qualified  coadjutor.  To  be  efficient,  the 
incumbents  and  curates  of  all  Welsh  and  bilingual  parishes  must  be  those  who  have 
been  Welsh-speaking  from  their  childhood ;  Welsh  first — English  next^  or  both  side 
by  side.  I  never  knew  of  an  Englishman  who  had  learnt  Welsh  after  twenty— or 
who  attempted  to  do  so— efficient,  or  even  moderately  acceptable.  The  sennons 
of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  editing,  are  wonderful  to  read,  and 
the  Welsh  is  as  a  rule  good  ;  but  those  who  heard  him  preach  them  could  not  but  fed 
that  the  thrilling  Welsh  ring  was  wanting.  The  Welsh  youths  have  a  greater  knadc 
of  picking  up  the  English  language  than  English  youths  have  to  pick  up  the  WelsL 
I  frequently  hear  English  friends  call  the  English  of  the  Welsh  deigy  Welshy,  bat  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  heard  a  Welsh  clergyman  so  Welshy  in  his  Bngiish 
utterance,  as  the  best  Welsh-taught  Englishman  who  attempted  Welsh  speaking  or 
preaching  was  Englishy.  Then  there  is  the  question  as  to  where  the  Welsh  clergy 
are  to  receive  their  higher  training.  If  they  can  afford  it — and  the  expense  of  doing  so 
is  very  much  exaggerated — by  all  means  let  them  be  sent  to  one  of  our  great  UoiTer* 
sities.  If  they  cannot  go  to  the  Universities,  let  them  go  to  Lampeter.  Opportunities 
should  also  be  given  them,  in  the  last  year  of  their  course,  to  practise  making  a  public 
address,  if  even  to  a  small  audience.  Nine- tenths  of  the  men  at  Lampeter  are 
intended  for  the  Church,  and  the  young  men  ought  to  be  trained  to  address  their 
future  congregations.  There  are  many  young  men  of  ability  who,  when  they  are 
ordained,  do  not  know  how  to  deliver  an  address  or  a  sermon.  Now  I  say  they  ought 
to  be  trained  to  do  so  before  they  leave  college  or  university.  Every  ordained  ministflr 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  an  extempore  address  without  paper — if  he  cannot  deliver 
what  is  called  an  extempore  sermon.  With  previous  training  I  am  convinced  evsiy 
Welshman,  at  least,  can  do  so.  He  has  the  natural  gift  of  free  speech,  only  let  it  be 
pruned  or  trained.  But  let  me  warn  my  younger  friends  not  to  suppose  that 
preaching  extempore  is  an  easy  matter,  nor  to  suppose  that  mere  words,  aimless  and 
vapid  and  wide  of  the  mark,  however  freely  flowing,  is  preaching  extempore.  ^ 
3  emember  hearing  that  the  venerable  and  saintly  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  used 
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to  adviBe  young  men  to  preach  extempore,  aod  when  told  by  one  of  them  afterwards 
that  he  had  often  tried  to  do  so,  and  failed :  "  How  did  yon  attempt  it  f  "  said  Simeon. 
"Oh  !"  said  the  young  curate,  "I  took  a  text,  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  found 
I  oould  not  go  on."  ''Young  man,"  said  Simeon,  "justification  is  by  faith,  but 
preaching  extempore  is  by  works."  Another  great  matter  to  be  sought  after  and 
cultivated  and  exercised  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  people,  in  and  out  of  the  parish, 
is  oonciliation  and  tact.  Again,  our  young  men  should  be  taught  how,  and  with  what 
a  gentle  tread,  and  soothing  voice  of  Christian  consolation  and  truth,  they  should 
visit  the  sick  at  the  death -bed  side.  The  vicar  of  the  parish,  for  instance,  as  at 
Liampeter,  might  act  as  a  kind  of  professor  of  pastoral  theology  by  taking  occasionally 
young  men  round  with  him  in  his  parish,  so  that  when  the  time  oomes  for  them  to  be 
ordained,  they  may  not  be  sent  unprepared  into  the  midst  of  their  varied  ministerial 
work.  And  especially  might  this  be  done  both  as  regards  other  exercises,  such  as 
reading  the  Lessons  in  church  and  occasionally  addressing  a  communicants'  meeting, 
by  the  incumbents  and  curates  of  those  parishes  where  the  young  men  intended  for  the 
priesthood  spend  their  vacations.  A  most  important  part  of  the  training  of  our  future 
clergy  may  thus  be  done,  so  that  they  may  be  fSurly  equipped,  and  able  and  ready 
when  called  upon,  and  they  will  always  be  called  upon,  to  give  that  consolation, 
instruction,  and  guidance  in  spiritual  things — the  true  higher  education — which 
passes  all  merely  intellectual  and  social  training,  and  which  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  the  Blessed  Spirit. 


Rev.  Philip  Constable  Ellis,  Rector  of  Llanfairfechan. 

In  considering  this  question  we  must  remember  [that  Swansea  is  not  the  whole 
of  Wales,  and  that  Welsh  is  the  only  language  through  which  the  hearts  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Welsh  people  can  be  reached.  It  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  Welsh  language  is  dead  in  Swansea,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  shut  the  eyes 
and  refose  to  see  what  persons  desire  not  to  see  ;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
competent  witness  that,  out  of  more  than  fifty  Dissenting  meeting-houses  in  Swansea, 
no  less  than  twenty-eight  are  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Welsh  language 
alone;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  only  one  poor  miserable  church  in  which  a 
mutilated  service  is  performed  in  the  ancient  British  tongue.  I  have  in  my  own 
parish  two  churches,  one  for  the  Welsh  and  the  other  for  the  English  speaking  people, 
and  I  do  not  recognise  any  distinction  between  the  soul  of  the  Englishman  and  the 
soul  of  the  Welshman ;  my  only  feeling  is  that  each  must  be  ministered  to  in  the 
language  through  which  alone  his  heart  can  be  touched.  The  death  of  the  Welsh 
language  would  not  cause  me  any  regret ;  I  feel  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  all 
to  be  of  one  tongue,  and  none  would  experience  so  great  relief  as  the  clergy,  because 
the  existence  of  two  languages  necessitates  their  having  all  services  in  duplicate.  An 
infallible  test  of  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  two  languages  exist  in  Wales, 
is  the  number  of  Dissenting  chapels  in  which  Welsh  and  English  are  severally 
used.  When  told  that  the  Welsh  language  is  dead  in  any  parish,  I  alwajs 
inquire  in  how  many  chapels  that  language  is  the  vehicle  of  public  worship,  and 
I  found  that  in  a  parish  in  which  I  spent  last  Sunday,  and  in  which  I  was 
told  years  ago  that  Welsh  was  all  but  dead,  the  three  prevailing  sects  have  their 
meeting-bouses  in  duplicate,  and  that  the  most  expensive  buildings  are  those  in 
which  the  services  are  in  Welsh,  while  the  congregation  worshipping  in  that  language 
est  the  one  Welsh  serviee  held  in  the  church  on  the  Sunday  does  not  exceed  twenty 
persons.  We  shut  our  eyes  to  facts,  and  it  wUi  be  a  deplorable  thing  if  this 
Congress  disperses  with  the  idea  that  the  Welsh  language  has  ceased  to  exist.     We 
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shall  not  command  the  sympathy  of  the  people  if  we  ask  others  to  join  the 
Church  on  any  other  ground  than  its  Catholicity.  I  was  grieved  to  hear  some 
at  the  Home  Beunion  meeting  held  at  the  Music  Hall,  throwing  away  the  only 
grounds  on  which  Dissenters  can  be  inyited  to  join  the  Church,  and  cajoling  and 
flattering  them,  and  in  effect  saying,  "  Look  at  us,  we  are  bright  examples  of  all  that 
is  good  and  holy ;  we  are  better  than  our  fathers  ;  yon  have  no  longer  any  excase  for 
separating  from  us ; "  as  if  Dissenters  had  no  principles  on  which  they  rdy,  and  as  if 
there  could  be  any  ground  on  which,  satisfied  as  they  are  with  their  systems,  they 
can  be  invited  to  join  the  Church  other  than  its  Catholicity.  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  introduce  strangers  into  Wales  to  propound  platitudes/ which  Dissenting  ministers 
could  utter  with  much  more  propriety  and  force  ;  and  if  I  were  a  Dissenter,  I  would 
never  join  the  Church  on  any  other  grounds  than  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  true 
Church  in  this  country. 


MUSIC  HALL,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Za  OCTOBER, 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  took  the  Chair  at  Seven  o'clock. 


CHURCH  TEMPERANCE  WORK. 

PAPERS. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Ellison,  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Chair- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 

I  HAVE  obeyed  the  call  of  the  Committee  of  the  Congress  to  read  a  paper 
oil  Church  Temperance  work,  not  without  many  misgiyings.  It  is  the 
fourth  time  I  have  been  called  upon  for  a  similar  purpose.  Once  in  1862, 
when  the  Congress  was  held  at  Oxford,  when  the  subject  was  discussed  in 
the  Sectional  Hoom,  and  with  great  difficulty  an  audience  of  some  forty 
persons  were  got  together  to  listen  to  it  Once  at  Bath — again  in  the 
Sections,  when  a  well-filled  room  bespoke  the  gradually  heightening 
interest.  Again  at  Brighton,  when  it  was  recognised  to  be  a  chief  topic 
of  interest  for  the  working  men's  meeting,  and  now  at  Swansea,  when 
the  place  of-  prominence  assigned  to  it  in  the  central  meeting  is  only  an 
indication  of  the  deep  hold  which  the  subject  has  taken  on  the  mind  of 
the  Church  and  nation.  By  myself,  then,  and  by  the  other  more  able  and 
more  influential  exponents  of  its  work  whom  God  is  raising  up,  the  topic 
may  seem  to  have  been  well-nigh  exhausted.  The  principles  of  the  Church 
Society  have  been  again  and  again  explained :  the  ingenious  objections 
to  them  which  have  been  here  and  there  elaborated  have  been  proved  to 
be  groundless — unfair,  as  they  have  been  shown  to  belong  to  work  which 
is  not  ours — ^untenable,  when  applied  to  our  own ;  twenty-two  dioceses^ 
now  more  or  less  fully  organised  for  the  work — Churches  kindred  to  our 
own  or  branches  of  it,  the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  a  large  number  of  the 
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colonial  Charches — the  Established  and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  and 
two  at  least  of  the  leading  Nonconformist  bodies — by  the  adoption  of 
oar  principles  and  the  organised  extension  of  our  work,  have  become  the 
practical  refutation  of  the  objections,  the  standing  witnesses,  if  any  were 
Deeded,  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  twenty  years  since  we  began 
special  Church  total-abstinence  work,  that  six  years  since  we  enlarged 
oar  basis,  that  we  might  find  scope  for  the  energies  of  all  who  might 
put  their  hands  to  this  plough.  The  earlier  stages  of  persecution  and 
ridicule,  the  later  ones  of  unsparing  scrutiny,  have  been  successfully  en- 
countered j  we  seem  to  be  passing  into  the  wider  expanse  of  unhindered 
practical  work. 

I  have  looked,  then,  to  see  if  there  was  any  new  light  in  which  the 
subject  might  be  presented  here  to-night — one  which  might  accelerate  the 
speed  of  the  movement,  if  it  did  not  commend  it  to  a  wider  circle  of 
"workers.  I  select  one  familiar  to  my  own  mind,  but  heretofore  too  little 
noticed — the  call  to  union  which  the  Church  Temperance  work  presents 
to  the  divided  members  of  Christ's  Church  in  England. 

For,  my  Lord,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  are  divided ; 
that  there  are  contentions  among  us  which  ill  become  the  holders  of  one 
Faith,   the  baptized  with  one  Baptism,  the  followers  of  one  God  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.     Nor  shall  I  say  a  word  to  disparage  those  who 
are  foremost  in  these  contentions.     Earnest  men,  who  believe  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  seeing  the  integrity  of  the  Church  threatened,  as  they  think,  on 
this  side  or  that,  may  well  be  excused  for  contending  earnestly  for  what 
seems  to  each  of  them  to  be  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."     I 
only  questioA  whether,  relatively  to  other  existing  evils  of  the  gravest 
kind  to  be  found  among  us,  these  contentions  may  not  be  out  of  propor- 
tion with  their  true  importance.     The  mission  of  the  Church  is  that  of 
her  Lord  Himself — to  meet  and  overcome  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Satan. 
If  the  branch  of  the  Church  in  any  laud  is  true  to  its  mission,  may  it  not 
safely  be  left  to  Him  to  preserve  its  integrity  1     If  it  be  untrue — if,  side 
by  side  with  zeal  for  its  doctrines  and  discipline,  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked — ^will  not,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  its  defenders,  must  not  its  candlestick  be  removed  ? 

That  there  is  such  a  development  in  England  at  the  present  time,  I  fear, 
is  undoubted.  That  I  may  prove  it^  let  me  suppose  the  case  of  two  men 
equally  earnest,  but  belonging  to  opposite  schools  of  thought  in  the 
Church — might  I  not  add  of  some  outside  the  Church  as  well  ? — minis- 
tering in  the  same  town.  Their  Churches  are  all  that  their  own  section 
of  the  Church  would  approve,  the  Church  services  arranged  by  the  con- 
ventional rules  of  their  school — the  simplicity  of  the  one  ritual  a  standing 
protest  against  the  gorgeousness  of  the  other,  or,  vice  versd,  the  fulness  of 
the  one  against  the  meagreness  of  the  other ;  each  having  its  devoted 
band  of  adherents  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  truth  of  their  own  system. 
Side  by  side  with  their  Churches,  at  the  corners  of  many  of  their  streets,  are 
those  monstrous  creations  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  colossal  gin  palaces 
and  drinking  bars,  thickly  interspersed  here  and  there  with  shops  once 
established  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  but  now  offering  to  all  who  go  to 
buy  there  the  tempting,  and  to  the  shopkeepers  far  more  lucrative,  induce- 
ment of  strong  drink.      All  are  flourishing — some  are  making  rapid 
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fortunes — ^where  are  their  customers  ?  Go  to  any  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing courts  or  alleys.  Enter  the  house  of  one  of  these  after  nightfall 
The  husband  is  the  frequenter  of  the  drinking  house— it  can  scarcely  he 
but  that  you  would  be  horrified  with  the  sound  of  cursing  and  oaths,  to 
be  followed  in  most  cases  by  brutal  cruelty  to  children  or  wife.  The  wife 
is  the  drinker — there  is  the  utter  abandonment  of  all  wifely  and  motherly 
duties — the  family  life  is  poisoned  at  its  source;  in  either  case  the 
atmosphere  is  one  of  hopeless  misery  and  want 

Qo  with  them  to  the  police  courts — for  sooner  or  later  some  will  be 
there — the  cases,  you  find,  are  made  up  of  drunken  charges  ;  not  a  magis- 
trate's bench  but  has  the  same  story  to  tell ;  the  police  force  throughout 
the  country  mainly  exists  to  take  charge  of  those  whom  drink  has  de- 
moralised. In  London,  last  year,  the  drunk  or  drunk  and  disorderly 
cases  were  35,408,  of  whom  16,525  were  women,  and  "  where  one  person 
is  taken  up  for  intoxication,"  says  Mr.  Weylland,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  "  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  fifty  drunk  who  are  not 
interfered  with.  Follow  them  on  to  the  assizes.  For  murder,  or  deeds 
of  violence  in  some  sort,  there  are  sure  to  be. 

"  Murder  most  foul  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  those  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnaturaL" 

For  they  are  the  murders  of  some  unoffending  stranger,  or  more  often  of 
wife  by  husband,  of  child  by  parent,  or  parent  by  child,  of  brother  by 
brother,  of  friend  by  friend.  *'  On  one  occasion,"  said  Justice  Denmaii 
last  year, ''  I  sat  to  try  a  calendar  of  sixty-three  prisoners,  out  of  which 
thirty-six  were  charged  with  offences  of  violence,  from  murder  down- 
wards. There  were  no  fewer  than  six  murders.  In  every  single  cau 
these  offences  are  attributed  to  excessive  drinking,  so  that  (as  he  told  the 
jury)  it  would  have  been  a  calendar  totally  free  from  offences  of  violence 
if  it  had  not  been  a  calendar  redolent  of  drink,  and  consequently  full  of 
evidences  of  brutality." 

Nor  is  murder  the  only  end  of  the  sad  story.  The  padded  walls  of  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylums  are  giving  the  last  shelter  to  many  ;  forty  out 
of  every  hundred,  says  one  authority — sixty,  says  Lord  Shaftesbury  (for 
sixteen  years  Chairman  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy),  have  come  to  these 
asylums  directly  through  drink.  Indirectly,  how  many  more  !  "  Of 
the  women,"  said  a  report  from  the  Durham  Lunatic  Asylum  a  year  or 
two  back,  '^  the  greater  part  have  become  insane  through  the  cruelty  of 
drunken  husbands." 

Come  back,  then,  to  the  homes  of  the  people ;  look  for  a  moment  at 
their  industrial  and  social  conditions.  Undermine  the  one  of  these,  and 
England's  greatness  must  speedily  decline.  She  must  hold  her  own,  if  at 
all,  in  the  fields  of  commercial  enterprise ;  to  do  this,  she  must  be  fore- 
most in  the  great  race  of  competition  which  is  setting  in  upon  her.  But 
already  other  and  more  thrifty  nations  are  passing  her  by.  America 
undersells  her  in  her^own  markets.  *'  The  American  workmen,"  says  the 
Commissioners  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  report  upon  the 
industry  of  England,  ''  can  produce  cheaper  goods,  because  the  workman 
is  sober,  and  because  he  works  six  days  iuj  the  week,  while  in  England 
he  works  but  five,  in  some  cases  only  four  and  a  half."  Undermine  the 
other,  and  there  will  be  a  canker  eating  at  the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 
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And  yet,  '*  with  the  growth  of  female  intemperance,"  says  the  House  of 
Ix>rd8'  Seport,  ''  on  a  scale  so  vast,  and  at  a  rate  of  progression  so  rapid 
as  to  constitute  a  new  reproach  and  danger,"  what  dare  we  say  of  the 
boasted  purity  of  our  homes  1  It  is  not  one  class  alone  that  is  threatened 
here — the  air  is  full  of  whisperings  of  moral  decadence  among  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  as  well  as  the  lowest.  *^  We  have  passed  through  a 
heated  atmosphere  of  riot,"  says  the  '^  Standard  "  newspaper  of  September 
3rd,  **  in  which  at  one  time  we  were  almost  threatened  with  all  the  worst 
follies — if  not,  indeed,  with  many  of  the  vices — of  the  Third  Empire,  in 
the  disastrous  period  that  foreshadowed  its  humiliation  and  falL"  The 
Divorce  Court  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  hidden  canker,  and 
of  the  cases  there,  says  Sir  J.  Hannen,  seventy-five  out  of  every  hundred 
have  their  origin  in  intemperance. 

And  now,  one  final  glance  at  the  spiritual  condition  of  these  drinkers 
for  drinking's  sake.  Spiritual !  It  seems  a  wretched  travesty  of  the  word 
to  nse  it  in  such  a  connection.  These  baptized  members  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  bodies  have  been  set  apart  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
have  yielded  to  the  miserable  counterfeit  which  Satan  has  palmed  off 
apon  them.  "  Drink  into  the  Spirit,"  says  the  Word  of  the  living  God, 
it  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  righteousness,  peacey  joy,  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Here  is  a  shorter,  easier  way,"  is  the  whisper  of  the  deceiver ;  ''here  is 
the  spirit  of  whisky,  brandy,  rum ;  drink  of  this  and  be  happy ;  drink, 
and  forget  your  cares."  And  they  do  drink ;  and  with  minds  clouded, 
and  wills  paralysed,  they  give  entrance  to  the  destroyer,  they  are  dwelt 
in,  ruled  over,  by  him.  The  Church  of  God  sees  them  not ;  the  Word 
of  God  can  find  no  entrance  to  mind  or  heart ;  in  those  earlier  stages  of 
bmtality  you  can  scarcely  doubt  by  whom  they  are  possessed;  in  the 
later  stages  of  delirium — ^in  the  dual  consciousness,  and  the  horrible 
ravings  and  blasphemies — you  recognise  the  counterpart  of  the  demoniac 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  victims  die  with  their  eternal  doom  fore- 
shadowed, ''  The  drunkard  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

They  die  :  how  many  ?  Forty  thousand,  says  Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  in  a  care- 
fully-prepared paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  last  year,  may  thus 
be  shown  to  die  directly  through  their  own  excessive  drinking;  120,000 
indirectly,  through  the  drinking  of  others.  Forty — a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  !  300  died  when  the  hurricane  swept  down  on  the  ill-fated 
*'Eurydice;"  600,  when  the  "  Princess  Alice "  sank  with  her  precious 
freight  of  souls;  1000  died  sword  in  hand  at  Isandlana;  and  on  each 
occasion  the  land  was  stirred  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  to  inves- 
tigate causes — to  punish,  if  needs  be,  the  guilty — at  least,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  tragedies  in  the  time  to  come.  All  these  40,000  die 
from  a  preventible  cause,  and  Christian  men  and  women  can  sit  with 
folded  hands  and  not  make  a  sign.  '*  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that 
sre  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest, 
Behold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider 
it  %  and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  He  not  know  it  f  and  shall  not 
He  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?"  (Prov.  xxiv.  11,  12.) 

I  have  spoken  of  all  this  as  a  development  of  the  Satanic  kingdom 
amongst  us.  Can  any  development,  I  ask,  be  imagined  more  complete, 
more  skilfully  contrived  to  counter-work  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  give  to 
JSatan  "  a  seat  and  power  and  great  authority  "  ? 
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I  have  said  nothing,  observe,  of  the  ramifications  into  which  the  subject 
branches  out ;  nothing  of  the  special  purpose  which  we  may  dare  to  say 
God  has  had  in  calling  England  to  this  height  of  imperial  power — ^that 
she  should  be  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  heathen  lands, 
and  by  the  lives  of  her  children  to  gain  for  it  a  hearing  and  a  glad  reception  }, 
nothing  of  the  fatal  stumbling-block  which  the  drink  has  everywhere 
proved — of  India  testifying  by  her  native  reformers,  of  Ceylon  by  her 
present  governor,  of  Africa  by  her  missionaries,  of  New  Ze^and  by  her 
late  great  Bishop,  of  Australia  by  the  Hindoo  Brahmin  even  now  organising 
his  mission  from  India  to  reclaim  the  drunken  English — all  bearing  their 
witness  that  whatever  blessings  of  civilisation  Englishmen  may  have 
carried  with  them,  they  are  well-nigh  out- weighed  by  the  intemperance 
which  they  have  introduced.  I  have  said  enough  of  our  social  condition 
at  home  to  enforce  the  point  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  waste  our 
energies  in  mutual  animosities,  that 

.    .     .     .     "  Not  as  yet 
Are  we  in  shelter  or  repose  ; 
The  Holy  House  is  still  beset. 
With  leaguer  of  stem  foes." 

— ChrUtian  Year,  2nd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Of  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of 
the  Roman  poet — 

"  Incedis  per  ignes 
Suppodtos  cineri  doloso." 

And  if  it  should  ever  be — which  Gk>d  in  His  mercy  avert — that  the  vol- 
cano should  break  out  and  throw  up  its  hidden  fires,  may  it  not  then 
appear  that  the  controversies  of  the  present  day  were  the  clouds  of  dusV 
thrown  up  by  the  adversary,  beneath  which  he  masked  his  approaches ; 
and  will  not  the  self-reproach  be  heard  from  some,  ''  We  were  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,''  and 
helped  him  not  1 

What,  then,  is  the  call  I  would  make  to-day  ?  It  is  to  my  two  typical 
brethren,  and,  through  them,  to  all  of  whom  they  may  be  types,  to  "  let 
go'^contentions  " — to  dismiss,  as  far  as  possible,  "  questions  and  strifes  of 
words  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  and  evil  surmisings,"  and 
with  the  true  enemy  full  in  front  of  them  to  turn  their  united  forces 
against  him.  It  is  related  in  the  life  of  Lord  CoUingwood,  that  as  they 
were  bearing  down  on  the  enemy's  fleet  he  was  told  that  two  captains 
of  his  own  ships  were  at  deadly  enmity,  and  were  intending  to  fight  a 
duel  whenever  they  reached  the  shore.  He  sent  for  them,  charged  them 
with  the  fact,  and  on  their  admitting  it,  he  pointed  to  the  hostile  fleets 
and  said,  ''  Gentlemen,  there  is  the  enemy ;  let  me  hope  that  in  sight  of 
that  you  will  bury  your  mutual  animosities  and  turn  your  swords  against 
the  common  foe."  They  were  touched  by  his  words,  and  were  reconciled 
on  the  spot. 

And  we  say,  too,  *'  Gentlemen,  there  is  the  enemy — ^there,  in  the  sins 
and  sufferings  of  the  masses  of  this  great  country;  there  is  the  arch- 
deceiver  who  has  built  up  his  stronghold  of  temptation  among  us ;  go  out 
to  meet  him ;  come  together  for  mutual  counsel  and  for  prayer ;  collect 
your  lay  followers,  men  and  women, — foremost  among  them,  as  they  are 
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rescaedy  those  who  have  once  been  led  captive  by  the  demon  of  drink,  and 
ii^  their  own  persons  have  proved  the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus  to 
rescue  and  to  save."  "  The  Church  of  England,"  says  EUice  Hopkins  in 
her  admirable  **  Work  among  Working  Men,"  '^  in  one  word,  gives  the 
working  man  nothing  to  do.  He  feels  he  forms  no  integral  part  of  her, 
that  he  is  in  no  vital  connection  with  her,  that  he  is  not  built  into  her 
Btructure,  but  is  left  a  loose  stone,  lying  about  for  any  one  to  tumble 
over."  Enlist  him  in  your  Church  Temperance  work  and  the  description 
will  no  longer  apply.  The  working  man,  yoa  will  find,  will  be  your  right- 
band  man  in  every  work  for  Christ  which  you  have  to  do.  Is  the  picture 
I  am  presenting  here  an  Utopian  one )  It  is  an  Utopia,  at  all  events,  which 
exists  in  outline  in  our  Church  Temperance  Society — it  is  one  which  has 
been,  is  being,  realised  wherever  its  work  is  properly  taken  in  hand.  It 
is  realised  in  the  parochial  societies.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  fourteen 
soldiers  alone  who  were  members  of  my  own  society  during  fifteen  years 
of  work  in  Windsor — every  one  of  whom  are  now  earnest  Christian  men,  and 
eleven  are  temperance  workers,  missionaries,  or  Scripture  readers  to  working 
men.  It  is  realised  in  the  society  itself.  We  have  carefully  adhered  to 
the  lines  of  the  Church  of  England,  determined  that  the  society  shall 
knoW  no  party  but  that  of  Christ  our  Lord — ^inclining  neither  to  this  side 
in  the  Church  nor  that.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  do  this  iu 
our  own  coimcil  meetings.  For  twenty  years  we  have  met  at  our  weekly 
board — High  and  Low  Churchmen  of  every  degree  of  altitude  and  depth — 
those  who  can  pronounce  the  shibboleth  of  their  own  party,  and  those 
who  cannot.  We  have  come  full  of  indignation,  but  it  is  against  the  wild 
boar  who  has  ravaged  the  fair  heritage  of  our  Lord ;  full  of  zeal,  but  it  has 
been  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Lord  against  him.  We  have  never  been 
disturbed  for  a  single  day  by  the  more  subtle  demons  of  suspicion  and 
hate  j  we  have  gone  back  to  our  work  to  preach  the  truth  of  Jesus  as  we 
have  ourselves  received  it,  not  to  minish  one  iota  of  its  integrity,  but  we 
have  gone  with  the  precious  knowledge  that  those  who  seem  to  differ 
most  widely  from  ns  in  our  opinions,  are  as  devoted  in  their  service  of  the 
Lord,  perhaps  more  so,  than  we  ourselves.  We  have  learned  to  love  our 
fellow-workers  for  their  work's  sake ;  and  to  see  that,  after  all,  as  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  common  enemy  come  in  sight,  our  faces  are  turned 
in  the  same  direction  ;  we  are  advancing  shoulder  to  shoulder  under  the 
same  Commander,  our  points  of  agreement  are  more  in  number  than  those 
on  which  we  differ. 

Carry  on  this  work — carry  it  out  to  its  full  conclusion — let  the  Church 
of  England  show  that  she  is  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  suffering  masses 
of  England — let  her  raise  the  standard  of  the  Cross  of  Christ — ^giving 
reality  to  it,  if  needs  be,  by  taking  up  the  cross  of  personal  self-denial, 
and  it  cannot  be  but  the  people  of  England — her  separated  children  out- 
side of  the  Church,  no  less  than  those  that  are  witliin  it — will  see  that 
'^  Gk>d  is  in  her  of  a  truth ; "  and  it  may  be  that  He  who  "  maketh  men  to 
be  of  one  mind  in  a  house  "  will  heal  our  divisions  and  break  down  our 
walls  of  partition,  and  send  us  forth  from  a  purified  fatherland  to  be  the 
evangelists,  as  He  has  already  made  us  the  commercial  leaders,  of  the 
world. 
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J.  Coke  Fowler,  Esq.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Swansea. 

Mt  Lord, — I  attribute  the  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  subject  to 
the  circumstance  that  as  a  stipendiary  magistrate  I  have  for  more  thaii 
twenty-five  years  been  conversant  with  the  various  forms  and  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  with  the  licensing  of  public-housea 

Most  fully  do  I  recognise  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  the  Chnrch 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  mission  against  a  prevalent  vice,  and  I 
trust  that  she  is  destined  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  diminishing  it  I 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  a  few  thoughts  with  respect  to 
the  chief  causes  of  excess,  and  such  preventives  and  remedies  as  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

First,  as  to  the  causes  of  intemperance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  circum- 
stances which  may  be  deemed  casual  and  exceptional  do  frequently 
induce  indulgence  in  drink.  Domestic  trouble,  morbid  feelings,  pecnniarj 
losses,  and  chronic  pain  are  examples  of  this  nature.  For  such  excep- 
tional cases  the  personal  influence  of  a  good  parish  priest  seems  to  be 
the  most  hopeful  means  of  cure.  But  there  are  two  causes  of  intemper- 
ance which  lie  deep  in  human  nature  and  are  constantly  in  operation : 
I  mean  the  desire  for  association,  and  simple  sensuous  pleasure. 

As  to  the  first,  we  all  know  that  working  men  perform  their  day's 
labour  for  the  most  part  in  silence  and  solitude.  Thousands  of  them 
are  still  imperfect  readers,  but  they  appreciate  the  refreshment  of  pariah 
gossip,  and  enjoy  the  interchange  of  ideas  as  much  as  we  do.  Where 
can  they  gratify  this  natural  and  rational  inclination  t  Generally  they 
have  to  resort  to  public-houses,  where  in  return  for  shelter,  warmth,  and 
light,  they  drink  in  convivial  society,  and  also  ''  for  the  good  of  the 
housa"  I  have  questioned  many  drunkards  who,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, told  me  that  company  is  the  seducing  power.  "  It  was  not  the 
love  of  the  drink,''  said  one  of  them,  *Hhat  overcame  me,  it  was  company. 
No,  it  was  not  the  taste  of  it ;  I  used  to  enjoy  the  first  few  glasses,  but 
I  used  to  drink  it  like  poison  when  I  was  finishing  up.  It  was  company 
and  talk  ;  other  pleasure  had  not  much  to  do  with  it'' 

While  company,  conviviality,  treating,  and  tossing  are  probably  the 
strongest  inducements  to  excess,  we  must  not  forget  the  seductive  plea- 
sures of  taste  and  flavour,  and  the  restorative  effect  of  drinks  fermented 
or  distilled  An  average  English  gentleman  is  apt  to  take  several  glasses 
of  champagne  at  dinner,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  so  doing 
except  that  he  likes  it.  The  same  gentleman  out  shooting  is  apt  to  take 
a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  little  bitter  beer  for  their  restorative  effects.  Now 
the  manual  toil  of  the  British  workman  is  more  exhausting  than  the 
amusements  of  the  gentry,  and  their  inclination  to  retrieve  the  loss  of 
energy  by  swift  restoratives  possessing  pleasant  flavours  is  very  great. 
Can  we  justly  find  fault  with  a  working  man  for  quieting  the  irritability 
of  a  wearied  frame  by  restorative  drinks?  Is  not  a  similar  artificial 
quietus  of  an  irritable  constitution  resorted  to  by  most  English  gentle- 
man, and  thousands  of  clergymen,  by  means  of  smoking  1  And  is  not  a 
glass  of  bright  unadulterated  beer  a  better  and  more  ''  staying  "  restorative 
than  the  innutritions  fumes  of  tobacco  1  No  doubt,  strong  soup,  beef- 
tea,  a  jug  of  new  milk,  calf 's-foot  jelly,  and  good  coffee  are  excellent  restora- 
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tives,  but  can  we  say  that  they  are  usually  obtainable  t  The  workman 
betakes  himself  to  the  remedy  at  hand,  and  as  it  is  only  at  hand  in  a 
publio-house,  he  drinks  first  to  please  himself  and  then,  too  often,  drinks 
more  to  please  others. 

Beside  these  more  direct  causes,  the  lax  and  dishonest  management  of 
some  licensed  houses,  the  weak  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  inert- 
ness of  pariBhioners  with  respect  to  the  granting,  renewing,  and  transfer- 
ring of  licenses,  are  contributory  causes  of  intemperance,  and  require 
each  a  few  special  remarks. 

As  the  subject  of  this  discussion  is  not  temperance  in  general,  but 
Church  Temperance  work,  I  cannot  omit  some  reference  to  the  means 
which  the  Church  possesses  of  acting  systematically  and  expressly  against 
intemperance.  Considering  the  constitution  of  parishes,  the  peculiar 
relations  between  a  parish  priest  and  the  people,  his  social  position  and 
local  knowledge,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  parish  is  the  most  convenient 
area  of  operations,  and  the  rector  or  vicar  the  most  suitable  leader. 
The  special  organisation  is  a  matter  of  detail  into  which  there  is  not 
time  to  enter.  I  will  only  say  that  if  I  were  a  parish  priest  myself,  I 
should  expect  to  be  vigorously  aided  by  a  body  of  laymen.  I  mean  a 
loccd  body,  having,  as  it  were,  a  local  heart  producing  a  stronger  cir- 
culation than  a  metropolitan  or  diocesan  heart  I  should  constitute 
myself  and  my  staff  a  Parish  Temperance  and  Social  Improvements 
Board,  whose  object  should  be  the  extermination  of  public  and  habitual 
drunkenness,  not  in  England,  but  in  that  particular  parisL  I  should 
prefer  to  labour  unfettered  by  the  rules  and  bonds  of  other  associations, 
and  quite  uncompromised  by  enthusiastic  allies  who  say  "  there  is  no 
cure  apart  from  the  suppression  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  of  the 
sale,  and  ultimately  of  the  manufacture,  of  intoxicating  drink  ;  that  the 
river  of  death  must  be  cut  off  at  its  source."  Why,  I  ask,  should  we 
dissipate  our  strength  in  pursuit  of  such  phantoms  1  With  such  Robe- 
spierrian  policy  I  should  have  no  sympathy,  but  claim  to  drink  my 
modicum  of  wine  in  perfect  freedom  from  a  reign  of  terror,  subject  only 
to  those  restraints  which  now  make  me  as  temperate  and  better  tempered 
than  some  water-drinkers. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  moderate  and  wise  constitution  of 
the  Church  Temperance  Association.  There  are,  probably,  thousands  of 
parishes  for  whidi  it  is  the  most  expedient  organisation.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  local  circumstances  permitted  it,  I  should  prefer  Home  Eule,  and 
Home-made  temperance,  uncompromised  and  independent. 

Recurring  to  the  fruitful  cause  of  intemperance  first  mentioned, 
namely,  the  desire  for  association  and  the  general  lack  of  convenient 
arrangements  for  it,  except  taprooms  and  bars,  it  is  evident  that  the 
working  men  still  experience  the  truth  of  the  well-known  lines  : — 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
Must  sigh  to  thiuk  he  still  has  found 
His  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn.'* 

If  Church  Temperance  work  is  to  bear  good  fruit,  this  state  of  things 
must  not  continue.  It  must  comprise  some  kind  of  establishment 
for  association,  recreation,  refreshment,  and  self-improvement,  in  which 
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a  working  man  may  feel  at  home,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  as  happily 
and,  if  he  chooses,  more  rationally,  than  elsewhere.  I  am  not  competent 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  coffee  taverns,  clubs,  and  other  institutes, 
but  of  this  I  am  sure  that,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  any  of  them,  they 
must  be  comfortable,  cheerful,  and  well  ventilated ;  and  there  should  be 
a  room  in  which  singing  may  be  practised,  short  illustrative  lectures 
given  on  local  subjects,  such  as  the  birds,  botany,  and  geology  of  the 
parish,  or  on  the  microscope,  telescope,  and  simple  cookery.  In  the  next 
place,  the  industrious  classes  for  whose  benefit  such  establishments  are 
intended  ought  to  have  a  fair  share  in  their  management ;  and  further,  if 
they  are  to  be  the  chief  means  of  solving  the  public-house  difficulty,  the 
members  must  be  able  to  procure  there  such  refreshments  (spirits  always 
excepted)  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  and  may  desire.  The  woit- 
ing  men  must  be  trusted  in  their  clubs,  as  gentlemen  are  trusted  in  thein. 
A  healthy  feeling  is  soon  created,  and  intoxication  will  be  as  little  tole- 
rated in  one  set  of  establishments  as  in  the  other.  It  would  not  he 
honest  on  my  part  to  conceal  what  I  think,  and  unpalatable  as  it  may  he 
to  enthusiastic  abstainers,  I  am  bold  enough  to  avow  that  in  view  of  the 
heavy  labour  performed  by  British  workmen,  the  wet  and  trying  climate, 
the  danger  of  impure  water,  and  the  nastiness  of  common  tea  and  coffee, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  good  beer  consumed  in  moderation  is  not 
the  very  best  beverage  that  they  can  take.  If,  therefore,  I  were  a  parish 
priest  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  not  only  to  have  beer  of  the  beat  quality  in 
the  parish  institute,  but  cause  the  article  sold  in  the  licensed  houses  to  be 
occasionally  tested  for  adulteration.  The  quality  of  the  popular  beverage 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Passing  now  from  the  establishment  of  the  indispensable  parish  club  or 
institute,  I  come  to  another  aid  to  temperance  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
great  value.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  working  classes  form  habits  of 
thrift  and  saving,  so  will  they  probably  be  moderate  with  respect  to 
drink.  If  I  were  the  clergyman  of  a  parish,  I  would,  for  this  as  well  as 
other  reasons,,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  draw  the  people  into  some  kind 
of  thrifty  practice.  The  earlier  such  habits  are  formed  the  better,  and  a 
practical  hint  may  be  taken  from  our  thriving  neighbours  in  Belgium, 
where  in  some  of  the  great  towns,  and  particularly  in  Ghent,  lessons  are 
given  in  the  primary  schools  on  the  advantages  of  thrift  The  smallest 
deposits  are  accepted  from  scholars,  even  a  single  centime.  In  a  very 
few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  school  banks,  about  13,000  out 
of  15,000  children  in  the  Ghent  schools  held  deposits  amounting  to  more 
than  ;;£'i  8,000.  Such  a  system  may  have  some  drawback,  but  surely  an 
economical  habit,  thus  early  formed,  u  a  guarantee  against  extravagance  iu 
drink.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  an  experienced  actuary  who  tells 
me  that,  though  there  are  exceptions,  the  statistics  of  savings-banks  prove 
the  general  rule  that  saving  and  sobriety  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 

On  the  same  front  line  with  economy  and  thrift,  I  am  disposed  to  place 
the  attractions  of  a  garden : — 

"  Even  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  a  town, 
A  garden  hi  which  nothing  thrives  has  charms.** 

I  said  that  one  chief  cause  of  excess  in  drink  is  a  kind  of  physical 
pleasure.     We  all  admit  that   pleasure  of  some   sort  is  necessary  for 
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tnental  and  bodily  health.  In  some  form  or  another  we  all  seek  it.  A 
-vacant  and  unoccupied  man  falls  an  easy  victim  to  such  poor  pleasure  as 
intemperance  can  give.  But  a  garden  supplies  a  healthy  occupation  for 
leisure  hours,  and  a  kind  of  pleasure  which  Lord  Bacon  deemed  the 
purest.  If  that  be  true  (as  I  think  it  is),  the  Church  Temperance  and 
Improvement  Committee  ought  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  introduce  and 
intdtiply  allotments ;  obtain  garden  plots  for  cottages  that  have  none,  and 
stimulate  cultivation  by  flower-shows  and  prizes.  Few  things  do  more 
good,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  a  district  than  a  flower-show.  At  Not- 
tingham some  4000  or  5000  operatives  and  small  tradesmen  enjoy  and 
•cultivate  allotments,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  system  has  done  much 
to  improve  health  and  diminish  drunkennes&  The  Church  has  often 
proved  herself  the  friend  of  the  industrious  poor,  and  she  will  render  a 
service  not  inferior  to  those  of  former  times  if  by  her  beneficent  influence 
she  brings  about  a  great  increase  of  allotments  and  cottage  gardens. 

It  is  upon  these  three  things  that  I  lay  the  greatest  stress,  as  more  likely 
than  any  other  secular  means  to  counteract  the  fascinations  of  drink. 
The  catidogue  of  remedies  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but  I  cannot  pause 
to  allude  to  them  now.  I  hasten  to  my  concluding  topic,  and  propose  to 
add  a  few  practical  remarks  on  Church  Temperance  work  in  connection 
with  the  licensing  of  public-houses.  Three  principal  functions  are  per- 
formed by  the  magistracy  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  business. 
First,  they  grant  or  refuse  to  grant  new  licenses ;  secondly,  they  annually 
renew  or  refuse  to  renew  existing  licenses ;  thirdly,  they  transfer  or  refuse 
to  transfer  existing  licenses  from  party  to  party  on  certain  transfer  days. 
Allow  me  to  point  out  how,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  Church  Temperance 
and  Improvement  Committee  may  properly  take  action  with  respect  to 
these  three  functions. 

As  to  applications  for  new  licenses,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  entirely  new  drinking-house  in  a  parish  is  a  proper  subject 
for  the  deliberation  of  a  Church  Temperance  Conunittee.  If,  in  their 
opinion,  there  is  no  reasonable  want  of  such  accommodation ;  or  if,  con- 
•ceding  that  it  may  be  required,  they  believe  the  applicant  to  be  unfit  to 
be  trusted ;  or  if  the  house  for  any  reason  seems  unsuitable,  they  should 
not  let  the  force  of  their  opinion  be  dissipated  in  a  vague  declamatory 
memorial  against  licenses  in  general,  but  bring  forward  either  personally 
or  by  an  advocate  the  special  objection  in  the  particular  case.  To  any 
reasonable  objections  publicly  stated  the  licensing  justices  will  readily 
listen,  for  they  are  by  no  means  eager  to  legalise  new  drinking-houses, 
and  add  by  their  signatures  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  pounds 
to  the  value  of  a  private  house.  But  no  private  communication,  verbal 
or  written,  ought  to  be  addressed  to  them  with  reference  to  licensing 
business. 

As  to  the  renewal  of  existing  licenses,  you  are  probably  aware  that  in 
theory  every  license  has  but  a  year's  life,  and  requires  an  annual  renewal. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  licensing  justices  can,  therefore, 
abolish  existing  licenses  at  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  It  is  true 
that  they  can  refuse  renewals  without  stating  grounds  or  reasons,  and  for 
the  moment  the  act  would  not  be  invalid.  But  unsupported  by  adequate 
grounds  it  would  be  cancelled  on  appeal,  and  as  a  futile  exhibition  of 
power  would  do  far  more  harm  than  good.    Then,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
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the  annual  renewal  1  It  is  an  opportunity  for  cancelling  the  licenaes  of 
disorderly  houses,  and  it  is  a  notice  from  the  State  that  the  interest  is  not 
a  vested  one.  But  though  publicans  have  no  such  interest  in  the  legil 
sense,  they  justly  expect  to  hold  their  licenses  guam  diu  bene  se  gaseruUi 
There  is  an  understanding,  which  has  been  acted  upon  to  an  inc^culable 
extent,  that  they  will  not  be  deprived  except  for  misconduct  It  is,  con- 
sequently, useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  oppose  renewals  wholesale. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  authorities  to  inform  the  justices  of  irrega* 
larities,  bad  management,  and  convictions.  But  a  Church  Temperance 
Committee  may  also  render  important  services  by  informing  the  police  of 
instances  of  disorderly  management,  and  by  their  attendance  and  evidence 
in  the  public  court. 

Thirdly,  I  invite  special  attention  to  the  system  of  transfers,  which  i» 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  in  every  district.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  a  general  abolition  of  public-houses,  or  even  a  considerable  diminution 
of  them,  is  unattainable.  Recognising,  then,  not  only  their  existence  but 
their  continuance,  the  great  objectof  magistrates  and  of  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance should  be  to  get  the  licenses  into  respectable,  trustworthy  hands.  Now, 
inlarge parishes  some  licenses  are  continually  changing  hands.  For  instance, 
in  the  borough  of  Swansea  no  fewer  than  109  licenses  changed  hands  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  In  other  words,  109  new  landlords  acquired  licenses  in 
this  town,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  during 
that  short  period.  This  fact  alone  shows  the  importance  of  transfers.  It 
is  upon  them  that  five  or  six  years  hence  the  character  and  management 
of  your  public-houses  will  mainly  depend.  The  act  of  transfer  takes 
place  at  from  four  to  eight  meetings  of  magistrates  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  it  attracts  but  little  notice.  If  I  were  a  rector  I  would  make 
almost  as  anxious  an  inquiry  about  a  new  landlord  for  the  village  public- 
house  as  I  would  about  a  curate ;  for  an  honest,  moral,  and  lojal  landlord 
is  the  best  watchman  over  the  drinkers  of  the  parish.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  say  more  on  this  topic  than  this,  that  if  the  friends  of 
temperance  overlook  the  transfers,  and  concentrate  their  attention  on  the 
annual  licensing  day,  they,  as  it  were,  tithe  mint  and  cummin,  and 
omit  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  though  few  men  have  seen  more 
of  the  mischievous  effect  of  strong  drink  than  myself,  I  am,  nevertheless, 
no  advocate  for  strong  restrictions.  I  am  morally  certain  that  such 
restrictions,  like  high  duties,  would  create  a  clandestine  smuggling  trade 
more  demoralising  to  sellers  and  consumers  than  any  legalised  and  pubHc 
drinking.  Besides,  I  see  no  grounds  for  despondency.  At  no  period  of 
our  history  was  there  ever  such  a  movement  against  a  national  vice  as  we 
witness  now.  Every  fresh  licensing  day  brings  evidence  of  improvement. 
I  doubt  whether  any  Congress  visitor  to  this  great  town  and  seaport  will 
see  one  drunken  man  in  our  streets.  Let  us  rather  trust  to  a  gradual 
but  certain  elevation  of  tone  and  feeling,  than  to  premature  legislation 
with  its  risk  of  reaction.  Temperance  is  a  virtue,  and,  therefore,  a 
liabit ;  and  sobriety  in  fetters  is  an  inferior  thing.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
disparage  abstinence  enforced  by  a  pledge.  It  is  far  better  than  tlie 
degradation  of  drunkenness,  but  it  is  not  a  virtue ;  it  is  compulsory  self- 
denial.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  true  function  of  the  Church  is  to  aim  at 
the  iyxfidrtta  and  (juooocvyr,  and  by  every  means  at  her  disposal,  religious,. 
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mond,  and  social,  to  train  np  her  children  to  love  those  virtues.  One 
fresh  restriction  in  the  form  of  a  partial  Sonday  Closing  Act  would  pro- 
bably be  supported  by  public  opinion,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  order 
and  temperance,  but  to  give  peace  and  rest  to  publicans  and  their 
families.  Some  slight  practical  improvements  of  the  existing  laws  are 
recommended  in  the  admirable  Report  of  the  Lords'  Select  Committee  on 
Intemperance.  When  these  inoffensive  but  useful  improvements  have 
been  enacted,  I  respectfully  advise  the  clergy  to  refrain  from  seeking 
farther  restrictions.  There  is  without  them  a  wide  field  for  your 
parochial  temperance  campaign.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  in 
every  parish  Uiere  will  be  an  organised  local  body  of  Church  volunteers 
bent  upon  purifying  that  particular  parish  from  drunkenness ;  promoting 
workmen's  clubs  and  caf6s,  allotments,  gardens,  playgrounds,  benefit 
duba  and  penny  banks,  lending  libraries,  good  water,  and  pure  milk ; 
keeping  an  ever-watchful  eye  on  transfers  and  renewals,  and  the  local 
administration  of  the  law  (too  often  feeble  and  infirm) ;  preaching  and 
teaching  and  persuading  by  sermon,  lecture,  and  literature,  but  making 
no  alliance  with  enthusiasts  who  would  create  a  moral  slavery  in  the 
country,  and  teach  men  that  mischief  lurks  even  in  the  consecrated  wine. 
Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  only  go  just  so  far  as  the  people 
will  permit,  and  rely  upon  means  which  involve  no  risk  of  mischievous 
reaction,  do  no  injustice,  and  make  no  martyrs. 

It  is  to  me  a  most  interesting  circumstance  that  I  shall  now  be  followed 
by  the  noble  author  of  the  principal  Act  which  regulates  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors — a  statute  which  for  completeness  and  clearness  has 
never  been  surpassed,  and,  if  properly  administered,  is  calculated  to 
restrain  the  abuse  of  those  liquors  as  strongly  as  our  circumstances  will 
permit 


ADDRESSES. 
Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Aberdare. 

It  IS  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  the  superior  attractions  exercised  by  a  certain 
Bobject  in  another  place  of  meeting  should  have  deprived  us  of  the  presence  of  so  many 
of  those  whom  we  would  gladly  have  seen  present.  Our  disoussion  is  one  calculated 
particularly  to  interest  the  parochial  clergy,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  whereas 
it  18  highly  improbable  that  any  considerable  number  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
thronging  the  Section  in  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  under  consideration,  are 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  who  has 
not  a  great  number  of  intemperate  persons  within  the  limits  of  his  cure.  We  have 
heard  two  most  interesting  papers.  Our  old  friend,  Canon  Ellison,  whose  name  is  and 
has  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  promotion  of  temperance,  has  drawn  a 
powerful  picture  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  Mr.  Fowler  has  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject with  his  usual  care  and  fulness.  I  find  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  anticipated  almost  all 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  that  but  little  remains  for  me  but  to  repeat  his  arguments  with 
the  fear  before  me  that  I  might  subject  myself  to  the  sarcasm  administered  by  Mr.  Pitt 
on  one  occasion  to  Lord  Erskine,  who  said  that  he  slavishly  followed  Mr.  Fox's  ai^u- 
ments,  but  weakened  them  as  he  went  along.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  one  most  hopeful 
point  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.    A  very  large 
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body  of  young  men  have  invited  themselves  to  put  their  shoalder  to  the  wheel  and 
what  they  can  do  to  stay  the  evils  of  drunkenneBs.     I  believe  an  enonnons  amount  of 
good  can  be  done  if  there  is  a  general  movement  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the 
Church  Temperanoe  Society.     Mr.  Fowler  has  enlarged,  and  I  will  not  follow  him, 
upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  some  substitute  for  the  public-houses  by  the 
establishment  of  something  of  an  interesting  and  entertaining  character.    This  lies  si 
the  root  of  everything,  but  I  look  also  at  the  establishment  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society  as  likely  to  bring  out  another  influenoe  for  good,  vis.,  the  principle  of  bringing 
together,  under  circumstances  most  favourable  for  exerting  the  best  influences  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  all  the  young  and  rising  men  residing  within  their  rsaoih. 
The  Church  Temperance  Society  is  most  invaluable  when  it  is  joined  by  young  men 
who  have  not  yet  formed  any  habits  of  intemperance.     If  men  of  high  culture,  sensi- 
tiveness, and  high  principle  were  brought  to  join  the  Church  Temperance  Society, 
they  would  exercise  an  immense  influence  for  good  over  numbers  of  half-educated  men 
who  may  be  struggling  against  the  formation  of  the  evil  habit  of  drinking.     We  think 
too  much  of  the  clergyman  as  doing  his  duty  from  the  pulpit  only.     I  do  not  wish  to 
underrate  the  effect  of  sermons,  but  in  general  sermons  are  addressed  to  those  who 
are  already  converted.    What  we  want  is  to  bring  the  influenoe  of  the  clergyman  to 
bear  on  those  with  whom  he  is  not  likely  to  be  brought  into  contact  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Church.     Besides,  the  ordinary  mind,  in  listening  to 
the  exhortations  of  the  clergyman  from  the  pulpit,  considers  them  a  necessary  pari  of 
his  duty,  and  therefore  less  important  to  him ;  but  when  he  finds  a  clergyman  per* 
Bonally  interesting  himself  by  conversation  and  encouragement  of  every  description  in 
his  future  career,  the  man  regards  the  particular  virtue  the  clergyman  is  recommending 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  would  regard  the  same  advice  directed  to 
him  from  the  pulpit.    I  will  tell  you  what  my  own  experience  has  been — ^and  it  has  not 
been  long— of  the  Church  Temperanoe  Society.   Our  branch  has  haftily  been  in  existence 
nine  months,  but  it  has  obtained  about  one  hundred  adherents ;  young  men  have  been 
continually  joining,  and  we  found  it  was  not  enough  to  induce  them  to  sign  the  pledge 
of  temperance  or  total  abstinence  according  to  their  own  wishes,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  before  them  the  necessity  of  observing  their  promise,  and  of  makmg 
every  one  of  them,  as  far  as  could  be,  a  missionary  among  his  fellow-men  for  the 
same  purpose.   We  felt  this  could  be  best  done  by  providing  them  with  healthy  in-door 
and  out-door  amusements  of  various  descriptions.     A  cricket  club  was  formed,  a  foot- 
ball club  was  formed,  a  reading  class  formed,  and  fortnightly  meetings  founded,  at 
which  readings  are  given,  and  everything  has  be«i  done  to  provide  healthy  amoae- 
ment  and  recreation.    Some  of  the  members;  fortunately  more  gifted  than  others,  have 
addressed  the  meetings,  and  given  amusing  readings  and  selections  from  the  best 
writers.     It  has  been  found  that  a  vast  number  of  young  men  have  an  unsuspected  in- 
terest in  that  form  of  amusement.   We  have  not  only  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  theee 
y  oung  men,  but  have  made  them  repeat  their  experiences  to  others,  and  enlist  them 
all  in  the  work  of  temperance.     Here  is  practical  work  for  the  clergyman  to  do;  here 
is  an  opportunity,  through  a  new  tendency  not  thought  of  before,  of  redeeming  this 
country  from  the  curse  under  which  it  has  so  long  suffered.     We  have  heard  to-day 
from  Canon  Ellison  a  statement,  which  I  dare  say  was  not  exaggerated,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  drunkenness  prevails.      But  at  any  rate  there  is  one  feature  of 
encouragement  which  calls  for  the  especial  notice  of  the  clergy.    In  the  report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee,  to  which  Canon  Ellison  referred,  there  is  this  sentenoe^  and  I  will 
undertake  to  say  it  is  a  sentence  which  was  not  written  without  a  most  careful  analysii 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  statement  is  founded.    It  is  this  : — "  It  appears  from 
the  evidence  tiiat  drunkenness  is  less  common  than  formerly  among  the  more  respect- 
able portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  its  increase  has  taken  place  chiefly,  on  the 
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other  hand,  in  the  lower  grades  of  society,  or  among  thoee  whose  advance  in  education 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  their  wages.'*  What  does  this  mean  ?    It  means 
that  all  the  efforts  made  in  varions  directions  to  improve  the  morality  and  the  sobriety 
of  the  woridng  classes,  have  not  been  without  effect  on  those  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  them  for  their  education ;  that  the  various  societies,  reading  dasses,  and  the 
infinite  number  of  instruments  by  which  that  vice  has  been  attacked,  have  not  been  used 
in  vain.     It  shows  that  this  vice,  like  crime  generally  in  the  country,  is  taking  refuge 
among  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  portions  of  the  population.  What  we  have  to  do  is^ 
therefore,  to  lift  those  lower  and  degraded  portions  to  the  level  of  the  higher  ones ;  but 
we  must  not  expect  that  drunkenness  will  wholly  disappear,  for  as  there  are  always  some 
criminals,  so  there  wiU  always  be  some  drunken  men  in  society.    As,  however,  we  find  the 
tendency  of  crime  is  to  centre  itself  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and  the  same 
has  proved  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  drunkenness,  we  have  an  element  of  hope 
which  has  not  yet  been  opened  to  us.     By  means  of  education,  not  limited  to  schools, 
but  extended    to  all   those  various  modes  of  spreading  instruction  amongst  the 
working  class,  we  may  hope  to  reach  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  portions  of  society. 
The  work,  I  admit,  must  be  slow,  but  it  would  increase  in  rapidity  in  proportion  to  the 
simultaneous  manner  in  which  the  exertion  was  made ;  at  any  rate  these  good  effects 
cannot  be  produced  without  exertion,  and  I  see  no  machinery  at  present  existing  that  b 
as  yet  comparable  to  that  which  is  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  generally  in  every  parish  some  person  able  himself  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  work,  or  willing,  if  he  cannot  take  it  himself,  to  find  those  who  are  ready  to  take 
it  for  him.     Let  any  clergyman  show  an  earnest  desire  to  attack  the  evil  in  a  manner 
that  has  proved  successful,  and  he  may  rest  assured  he  will  always  find  fellow- 
labourers  among  the  laity.    The  earnestness  of  the  layman  is  just  in  proportion  to  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  clergyman  takes  up  the  work.     I  do  not  say  it  ought  to  be 
so,  but  we  do  look  to  the  clergyman  to  lead  the  way  in  work  of  this  sort ;  and  ministers 
of  religion  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  wherever  they  lead  the  way,  they  will  find 
earnest  and  devoted  followers.    At  least,  I  have  never  seen  any  instance  in  which  this 
has  not  been  the  case.     I  hope  we  shall  hear  this  evening  the  experiences  of  the  clergy 
in  this  matter.    Their  minds  are  well  possessed  with  the  extent  and  the  enormity  of  the 
evil,  and  what  we  want  is  some  remedy  for  it.     I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hope  much 
from  legislation.       Even  if  the  legislation  many  caU  for  were  possible,  I  do  not 
believe  Parliament  is  likely  to  pass  it  for  many  years.     In  the  meantime  the  necessity 
is  great,  the  cry  is  urgent ;  one  means  of  grappling  with  the  evil  has  been  pointed  out ; 
and,  this  being  so,  it  will  add  enormously  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  of 
England  if  she  does  not  address  herself  with  vigour  and  unanimity  to  this  great  work. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  AM  sorry  to  announce  that  the  Rev.  John  William  Horsley,  who  was  to  speak  next^ 
ifi  unable  io  be  present  He  has,  however,  sent  his  address,  which  will  be  read  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gauntlett,  the  Secretary. 
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Bev.  J.  W.  HoBSLET,  Chaplain  of  Her  Majesty's  Prison, 

Clerkenwell,  London. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  desoribe  or  adyocate  the  work  or  claims  of  the  Chorch  of 
England  Temperance  Society ;  that  has  been  already  done  as  few  have  power  and 
authority  to  do  it  by  Canon  Ellison,  to  whose  mitis  aapienUa  as  Chairman  so  much  of 
our  success  is  due,  and  indeed  I  do  not  appear  to-day  as  a  representatiTe  of  that 
society,  whose  officer  I  yet  am,  whose  claims  I  advocate  as  frequently  and  honestly 
as  most.  WiiL  regard  to  it>  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  not,  and  never  means  to  be, 
a  purely  teetotal  society ;  its  members  are  not  a  company  of  Manichees,  who  bid  os 
look  on  wine  as  being  intrinsically  and  essentially  evil  at  least  for  the  elect ;  nor  sa 
aggregation  of  Mohammedan  Wahabees,  who  add  smoking,  as  well  as  drinking,  to  the 
catalogue  of  deadly  sins.  It  is  distinguished  from  almost  all  other  kindred  societies  by 
welcoming  to  equal  rights  those  who  take  some  partial  or  minor  pledge,  or  even  amply 
make  an  honest  declaration  that  they  will  disoountenance  intemperance  and  seek  to 
remove  its  causes  ;  and  it  does  this  in  the  face  of  cavil  because  it  desires  to  maintain  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread ;  because  it  believes  that  much  harm  hat 
been  and  is  done  by  such  exaggerations  as  that  moderate  drinkers  are  no  friends  of  trae 
temperance  work ;  and  finally,  because  it  finds  by  experience  that  those  who  join  ittf  seoond 
or  open  section,  and  would  not  at  first  commit  themselves  to  the  principle  and  piactios 
of  total  abstinence,  become  in  the  majority  of  instances  total  abstuners  eventually. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  nonce  I  take  my  leave  of  the  society,  and  become  a  fn» 
lance — unmuzzled,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  when  Oxford  dissembled  its  love,  and  firee  to 
maintain  my  belief  that  in  these  days  total  abstinence  is  for  Christians  the  better  way. 
I  will  not  trench  on  ground  so  ably  occupied  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  Lord  Aberdare  with 
their  national  and  local  claims  to  your  attention ;  nor  will  I,  though  from  my  office  yoa 
might  expect  it,  dwell  on  the  thrice,  yet  still  insufficientiy,  told  tale  of  the  relationa 
between  crime  and  drink,  which  every  police  court,  each  assize,  the  oolumns  of  every 
newspaper,  bring  prominentiy  and  daily  before  you. 

Rather  would  I  address  myself  to  what  is  perhaps  our  special,  and  certainly  our 
hardest  work,  namely,  to  rouse  and  shame  that  apathetic  class  of  society,  the  respect- 
able people  who  pride  themselves  on  their  moderation,  and  see  no  shame  in  stretching 
out  no  finger  of  their  strength  to  raise  the  burdens  of  the  weak.  Ton  know  them  well 
Their  spokesman  might  be  found  in  a  prisoner  who  once  said  to  me,  "  I've  never  been 
a  teetotaller  because  Vm.  a  Conservative  and  a  Churchman.'*  You  know  them ;  flinty 
walls  of  indifference  against  which  you  dash  yourselves  only  to  fall  back  with  baffled 
and  bleeding  hearts,  moral  icebergs  amongst  whom  it  is  hard  to  live  and  yet  retain 
that  fire  which  our  Lord  came  to  kindle.  Others  know  them  too,  and  rate  their 
genteel  calm  at  its  true  value  ;  witness  a  letter,  grotesque  but  touching  in  its  truth, 
I  received  the  other  day  before  going  to  address  the  Temperance  Society  of  St.  Alban's, 
Holbom  {clarum  et  venerahUe  nomen),  *'  I  'ope,"  it  said,  '*as  you  will  let  the  Swels 
'ave  it  *ot  for  giving  the  kause  the  cold  sholder  and  never  coming  too  our  metins. 
i  supos  they  thinks  it's  a  low  consam  and  only  fit  for  korsters  and  comon  people.  You 
can  walk  intoe  them  if  you  like,  and  sho  tbem  it's  their  dooty  to  leed  the  grate  kause- 
and  not  throw  cold  warter  on  it."  'Tis  true,  pity  'tis  'tis  true.  They  have  their 
excuses — who  has  not  ?  Man  is  differentiated  from  other  animals  as  being  the  one 
that  makes  excuses.  The  trick  is  inherited,  and  old  as  Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain.  But 
what  excuses  ?  Honestiy  I  believe  they  may  be  reduced  to  two,  both  of  which  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  prisoners,  whose  moral  vision  is  often  clearer  and  their 
expression  of  the  truth  more  true  than  that  of  the  unfortunate  externa.  One  man 
agreed  with  all  I  said  about  the  folly,  sin,  and  crime  of  the  drunkenness  which  had 
brought  him  to  my  arms,  but  said,  as  an  unanswerable  excuse,  **  You  see,  sir,  it'a 
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the  fuhion!"  And  so  it  is.  ''They  all  do  it*'  wm  a  song  that  sprang  from  a 
profound  knowledge  of  our  worst  and  lowest  moral  nature,  and  did  an  awfiil  work  in 
the  further  degradation  of  man.  It's  the  fashion,  and  how  many  pause  to  think 
whether  the  fashion  be  a  good  one,  or  inoTitable  and  unalterable  ?  It's  the  fashion, 
tda  va  tana  dWe^  but  does  it  make  for  righteousness  ?  If  noty  what  have  I  done  to 
ring  out  the  false  and  ring  in  the  true?  The  other  reason,  unanswerable  likewise 
from  its  point  of  riew,  was  this — '*  Yon  see,  sir,  I  likes  it."  Yes,  they  do ;  and  their 
•chief  or  only  principle  of  action  is  simply  that  by  which  the  beasts  live.  Bather  let 
me  Uto  as  a  machine  knowing  only  the  law  of  necessity,  being  or  doing  only  because 
I  must,  than  make  a  beast  of  myself  by  admitting  that  "  I  likes  it "  is  my  uUima  raixo. 
Our  grandfathers  liked  sugar  in  their  tea  and  found  it  did  them  no  harm,  but  were 
they  not  nobly  right  when  they  took  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  sugar  while  it 
was  slavegrown  and  tasted  but  of  sweat  and  tears  and  blood]?  Men  liked  the  look 
of  glazed  visiting  cards,  and  found  no  detriment  from  their  use,  but  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  arsenic  in  the  glaze  poisoned  the  workers  who  prepared  the  cards,  did  not 
men  throw  their  likes  aside  when  found  to  be  harmful  to  others  though  not  to  them' 
selves  ?  They  acted  well ;  and  may  we  not  imitate  them,  and  blush  to*consider  ou 
likes  when  what  may  be  harmless  to  us  brings  slavery  and  poison  to  ten  thousands  in 
our  land?  Slavery  ?  Pray,  how  can  Peterborough's  see,  till  it  is  sober,  be  called  free  ? 
Poison?  Did  not  Sir  W.  Gull  tell  the  Lords'  Committee  ''alcohol  is  the  most 
destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of  in  this  country  "  ?  Now,  knowing  what  we  do 
of  the  drinking  customs  and  facilities  of  our  land,  and  by  whom  they  are  fostered  and 
excused,  need  we  stop  to  ask  who  are  free  from  their  brother's  loss  and  shame  ?  Who 
made  and  make  these  fashions  ?  Who  bemoan  the  results,  but  leave  to  others  the 
rescue  and  preventive  work  ?  Delirant  regea,  pUckmtur  Achivi,  Delicta  majorwm 
luimtu.  We  condemn  what  we  help  to  cause.  Workmen  get  "  as  drunk  as  a  lord " 
used  to  see  no  shame  in  being,  and  then  the  lord  severely  rates  for  their  intemperance 
the  classes  who  have  become  low  by  the  inheritance  of  the  example  set  in  high  places ; 
the  Bplit*sodas  of  the  clubs  are  horrified  at  the  cabman's  stout*and-mlld  ;  the  countess 
spends  in  wine  for  one  party  what  no  working  woman  earns  in  a  year,  and  then, 
perhaps,  sends  half-a-guinea  to  help  some  one  else  to  be  her  sister's  keeper  and  reform 
the  tippling  laundress  in  the  slum.  They  trip  up  a  man,  and  not  only  hit  him  when 
he  is  down,  but  hit  him  for  being  down.  Ah!  go  home  and  sigh  at  supper, 
*^  Drunkenness  is  a  terrible  curse,  an  insidious  disease — which  do  you  take,  port 
or  sheny?" 

Awful,  indeed,  is  our  national  curse  of  drink ;  but  more  awful  still,  to  a  loving 
Christian's  heart,  is  the  indifference  shown  by  most  to  the  folly,  disgrace,  sin,  crime, 
loss,  poverty,  disease,  lunacy,  death,  destruction,  damnation,  that  arises  from  this 
omnipresent  plague.  Earnestly  I  would  ask  you  to  listen  to  my  words,  not  as  if  they 
came  from  one  mouth,  one  heart  alone.  Begard  me  rather  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
telephone  from  which  come  clearly  through  from  fiur  the  voices  of  a  multitude  uttering 
one  017.  The  straggling,' almost  pauper,  tradesman  in  a  poor  parish  appeals  to  you  to 
lessen  the  rates  for  police  and  prisons,  asylums  and  reformatories,  and  the  workhouses 
in  which  one  out  of  every  twelve  Londoners  dies — a  burden  which  seems  to  make 
thrift  an  impossibility,  and  being  on  the  rates  himself  a  haunting  but  not  baseless 
dream.  Why  should,  he  argues,  the  five  prisons  of  London  alone  burden  us  with 
j£'8i,ooo  each  year,  when,  as  Lord  Coleridge  has  truly  said,  "  but  for  the  drink  nine 
out  of  ten  of  our  prisons  might  be  closed  "  ?  Why  should  the  eleven  police  courts  of 
London  cost  us  some  ;^30^ooo  a  year,  when  an  absence  of  the  cases  directly  or  indirectly 
arising  firom  drink  would  enable  Bow  Street  with  its  three  magistrates  to  deal  wiUi 
the  entire  crime  of  the  metropolis  ?  Then  from  the  40,000  prisoners  of  England  comes 
a  reproach,  nay,  an  accusation,  in  the  cry,  not  wholly  untrue,  Is  it  our  own  fault  that 
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we  oould  not  stand  against  the  customs  you  help  to  maintain,  the  false  viewB  of  social 
enjoyment  you  have  countenanced,  the  facilities  you  did  nothing  to  restrict,  the 
stumbling-blocks  you  left  in  your  brother's  way  t 

From  the  hospital  there  comes  a  vision  of  sufferers  variously  diseased  in  every 
organ,  yet  tracing  their  present  pain  and  future  hopelessness  of  perfect  health  to  the 
omnipresent  cause  of  drink ;  while  from  the  bedside  I>r.  M'CuUoch  tells  the  Lords* 
Committee,  "I  am  certain  my  own  profession  is  to  blame  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
drunkenness  amongst*  females  by  prescribing  drink  for  everything."  Sir  W.  Gall 
adds  his  testimony,  '*  I  hardly  know  any  more  potent  cause  of  disease  than  alcohol ;  *' 
and  Dr.  Brunton  confesses  for  his  profession,  **  We  carried  its  prescription  to  excess ; 
we  did  not  know  what  we  were  giving  it  for,  and  it  was  simply  abused  :  it  is  often 
given  without  any  very  definite  notion  of  what  its  action  is.*'  With  all  respect,  nay,  with 
a  veneration  for  that  noble  profession,  proud  of  my  membership  in  the  Medical  Qoild 
of  St  Luke;,  can  I  yet  wonder  if  from  some  sufferer's  bed  there  rose  the  reproach  !— 
"  You  say  yourselves  that  you  have  been,  and  stiU  too  much  are,  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind  ;  you  strive,  perhaps  in  vain,  to  cure  the  ills  that  you  have  helped  to  causa" 

There  comes  a  sighing  and  a  moan,  inarticulate  yet  thrilling,  wordless  yet  eloquent, 
from  the  idiot  asylum  wherein  is  found,  to  quote  one  case  alone^  the  whole  family, 
seven  in  number,  bom  of  a  father  and  mother  who  were  drunkards. 

Then  from  the  blood-drenched  bed  or  river  ooze  there  passes  a  sad  procession  of 
suicides,  from  whose  lips  fail  curses  on  the  customs  and  facilities  which  helped  their 
rapid  progress  to  a  shameful  grave.  Of  300  cases  of  attempted  suicide  recently 
brought  to  my  notice  and  carefully  examined,  no  less  than  172  were  certainly  due  to 
drink,  and  in  one  month  (July  1877)  of  28  cases  which  passed  through  my  hands  and- 
heart,  25  were  directly  and  one  indirectly  due  to  this  preventible  but  unprevented  cause. 
Then  from  the  grave,  green  with  the  tears,  not  of  affection  and  regret,  but  of  nuaery 
and  shame,  there  rises  a  voice  quavering  not  merely  from  the  torments  of  new-found 
remorse  and  shame,  but  with  the  agonising  desire  that  the  careless  should  be  aroused, 
the  selfish  ennobled  by  self-denial,  the  sensual  by  abstinence  ;  and  yet  we  hear  with 
it  a  deeper,  tearful  tone,  ''I  tell  you  they  will  not  repent,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead." 

And  then  these  separate  voices  are  lost  in  the  great  chorus  from  ruined  homes,  from 
battered  wives,  from  heart-broken  husbands,  from  futile  pulpits  and  unavailing 
schools,  from  every  age  and  sex  and  rank  and  profession,  an  awful  yet  pathetic  babel 
of  cries  and  sobs  and  shrieks  and  curses.  Woe  unto  those  that  cause  others  to 
offend  I  Woe  unto  the  man  that  ignorantly  puts  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour's  lips  I 
Garest  thou  not  that  we  perish !  Art  thou  not  thy  brother's  keeper  ?  Ye  that  are 
strong  ought  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak.  Do  ye  weigh  revenue  against  souls, 
and  vested  interests  against  destruction  %  Do  ye  thank  God  that  ye  are  not  as  other 
men,  when  by  omission  of  prayer,  or  effort,  or  example,  ye  have  helped  to  make  them 
what  they  are  ?  .Hard  words  to  utter,  but  harder  still  to  hear  and  know  their  truth. 
God  help  the  drunkards  and  drunkard-makers,  and  forgive  them.  God  help  with 
patience  the  victims  of  their  sins.  But  God  above  all  bring  to  a  fertile  sense  of  shame 
the  complacent  Pharisees  who  but  hold  their  noses  over  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  the  too- 
secure  Lots  who  would  dwell  in  the  Zoar  of  indifference,  the  righteous  who^  needing 
no  repentance,  hold  themselves  aloof  from  those  whom  One  came  to  seek  and  save,  and 
forgetting  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  become  partakers  of  their  brother's  sins,  and 
wake  at  length  too  late,  to  bear  the  words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least, 
the  most  degraded,  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  Me.'*  Pardon,  brethren,  my 
warmth  ;  but  if  you  had  my  work  to  do  your  temperature  would  not  be  thirty-three 
degrees. 
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Mare  Knowles,  Esq. 

Is  looking  back  on  thia  temperance  movement,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  work  has 
been  mostly  carried  on  by  the  working  classes.  It  was  beg^n  by  working  men,  its 
originators  being  seven  working  men  of  Preston  in  1834,  who^  had  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  leadership  of  a  Canon  Ellison,  much  as  has  been  accomplished  since 
that  time,  would  have  left  the  work  grown  in  a  larger  proportion  ;  but  I  cannot  but 
believe  that,  instead  of  being  broken  up  into  sections,  it  would  have  presented  one 
united  front,  having  far  greater  weight  with  the  Legislature  and  society  generally. 
The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  seeks  this  consolidation,  and  is  the  friend 
of  all  temperance  organisations.  The  Good  Templars,  the  old  Beohabites,  the  Alliance 
men,  and  everybody  enlisted  in  this  movement,  called  by  what  name  they  may, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  the  Church,  it  seeks  to  make  its  allies ;  and  it  has 
not  a  single  enemy  amongst  them  all.  As,  however,  those  outside  are  supposed  to  be 
guided  by  what  it  is  doing,  let  us  see  how  the  Church  Temperance  Society  carries  on 
its  work.  In  1872  it  was  a  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  differed  in  no  respect  from 
societies  of  that  kind ;  but  at  that  time,  on  the  suggestion  of  Canon  Ellison,  it  was 
decided  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  in  its  Beport 
upon  Intemperanoe ;  and  it  became  a  Temperance  organisation  leaving  its  members  to 
adopt  total  abstinence  or  temperance  principles  as  they  pleased.  Since  then,  what 
has  been  done  ?  Almost  everything  suggested  by  previous  speakers  has  been  put  into 
operation,  and  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success.  Some  years  ago  it  was  found 
that  dubs  and  friendly  societies,  the  objects  of  which  were  admirable  in  themselves, 
lad  to  much  drinking  because  they  were  usually  held  in  public-houses,  and  men,  after 
bonness  was  over,  were  induced  to  stop  and  drink  for  the  benefit  of  the  house.  This 
has  been  met  by  a  friendly  society  free  from  such  temptations,  and  financially  sound ; 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  to  any  one  desiring  such  information. 
Nor  have  we  rested  from  our  labours  at  this  point.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  in  existing  societies;  and  a  large  number  of  first-class 
friendly  societies  are  now  independent  of  the  publio-house  for  their  places  of  meeting. 
A  great  encouragement  to  public-house  life  was  the  meeting  with  comrades  and 
friends  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day,  and  for  oommerdal  and  other  purposes.  The 
Chnroh  of  England  Temperance  Society  has  sought  to  meet  that  want  by  discussion 
daases,  reading-rooms,  and  amusements  in  places  where  they  have  all  the  comforts  of 
a  pnblic-house  but  none  of  its  temptations.  In  the  future  we  look  for  more  success 
than  hitherto  realised,  in  proof  of  which  I  should  point  to  the  particular  efforts  now 
being  made.  We  have  upwards  of  2700  temperance  meetings  a  week,  and  we  have 
I  lo^ooo  members  in  ten  dioceses.  The  official  organ  of  the  Society,  the  "  Church  of 
England  Tempeianoe  Chronicle,'*  seeks  to  supply  a  healthy  literature  to  our  members ; 
and  when  we  call  to  mind  the  demoralising  effects  of  the  literature  supplied  to  Toung 
England,  this  will  be  unanimously  admitted  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Encouragement  to  thrift  has  not  been  overlooked;  and  friends  of  temperance  will  do 
well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Abbey,  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Secretary,  for  details  of  the 
Tiaift  Society.  Finally,  the  thing  which  most  interferes  with  the  success  of  Chorch 
Temperance  Work  is  the  want  of  more  funds.  The  depression  in  trade  has  told  most 
terribly  upon  our  sinews  of  war,  the  income  last  year  being  fully  ;f  3000  below  what  is 
required  for  efficiently  canying  out  the  work  now  in  hand.  May  I  plead  with  this 
great  meeting  for  liberal  assistance  in  carrying  on  a  work  which  has  changed  the 
whole  tone  of  English  society  in  reference  to  the  drinking  habits  and  customs ;  and 
urge  upon  it,  that  neither  the  influence  of  the  purse  nor  the  power  of  prayer  should  be 
withheld  from  those  who,  in  God's  name,  and  under  the  banner  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  are  fighting  the  battle  of  England's  freedom  against  the 
greatest  slavery  which  ever  cursed  a  nation  ? 
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Yenebable  W.  Emebt,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely. 

I  OKLT  wish  to  detain  70a  a  few  momeDts  on  thia  gre«t  snbject  I  do  so  becMue  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  (of  which  some  members  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  think  it 
is  not  BO  useful  as  it  might  be,  and  some  that  it  might  be  abolished)  has  done  much  for 
this  great  Temperance  movement  which  the  Church  of  England  has  received  with  opsn 
arms.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  on  the  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  to  oonsidar 
what  would  be  the  best  possible  way  to  give  its  support  to  the  Society  when  it  was  a 
teetotal  organisation ;  and  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of  that  Committee  that  the 
Society  withdrew  the  teetotal  basis  and  substituted  temperanoe  in  its  place,  with  total 
abstinence  as  a  specific  remedy  for  special  cases. 

The  Committee  declared  that  every  Christian  was  bound  by  the  baptismal  vow  to 
be  temperate  and  to  promote  temperance  everywhere,  whilst  there  were  cases  in  which 
total  abstinence  was  desirable.  If  any  choose  to  become  teetotallers  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  Grod  bless  them  for  doing  so.  I  beg  respectfully  to  thank  Lord  Aberdare  for 
all  the  grand  efforts  he  has  made  on  behalf  of  temperance.  There  is  no  cause  but  has 
its  martyrs,  and  the  noble  Lord  has  undergone  a  sort  of  martyrdom,  first  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  afterwards  in  other  places,  for  promoting  this  most  righteous  cause  of 
temperance.  II  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  do  all 
the  good  they  can  for  their  parishes,  and  they  ought  to  do  their  best,  as  his  Ijoidship 
has  urged,  to  establish  branches  of  this  Society  amongst  their  people.  They  will  thus 
have  put  into  their  hands  an  important  instrument,  not  only  for  making  men  temperate 
in  the  matter  of  drink,  but  for  helping  them  otherwise  to  walk  in  the  narrow  way  which 
leadeth  to  everlasting  life. 


Rev.  R.  B.  Boyeb,  Superintendent  of  "  Missions  to  Seamen," 

Portishead. 

It  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  seafaring  men  to  know 
what  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  is  attempting  on  their  behalf. 
Swansea  is  much  interested  in  the  sodal  and  moral  condition  of  sailors,  and  this  society 
is  endeavouring  at  all  costs  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  their  habits.     Let  me  illustrate 
how  this  is  carried  into  effect.    A  few  days  ago  I  visited  on  the  Tyne  Mission  Ship 
the  chaplain  of  *'  Missions  to  Seamen,"  where  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society  on  board.     There  are  600  sailors  who  are  teetotallers ;  it  ii 
calculated  that  they  each  save  ;^20  per  annum  by  being  total  abstainers.     A  saving  of 
;f  12,000  a  year  is  thus  transferred  from  the  sellers  of  drink  to  the  homes,  happiness, 
and  comfort  of  the  British  sailors  and  their  fiunilies.     On  this  platform  there  is  a  ship* 
owner  who  has  given  me  an  account  of  a  ship  that  left  this  port  the  present  year;  she 
had  a  crew  of  thirteen,  all  of  whom  were  so  intoxicated  and  unfit  for  duty  that  the 
shipowner  had  to  engage  a  number  of  riggers  to  take  her  out  to  Lundy  Island.    Hie 
captain  said  that  if  the  wind  had  shifted  the  ship  must  have  been  lost ;  and  we  find 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  that  a  great  many  wrecks  occur  for  which  no  one 
knows  any  reason.     There  are,  however,  numy  cases  of  strong  suspicions  that  drunk- 
enness was  the  cause.    In  this  very  channel,  some  years  ago,  I  visited  a  homewaid- 
bound  ship  after  a  thirteen  months'  voyage,  and  the  saUors  wero  in  a  state  of  misery 
and  wretchedness  altogether  indescribable.     To  my  astonishment,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, I  found  the  whole  crew  sent  to  jail  with  three  months'  imprisonment     I  made 
inquiry,  and  I  found  that  they  had  refused  to  go  to  sea  on  aooount  of  the  drunkennea  of 
the  captain.     I  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade.    A  second  trial  took  pkoe^ 
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the  captam  had  to  appear,  and  then  all  his  brutal  conduct  at  sea  came  out.  It  was 
shown  that,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  passion,  he  had  tried  to  shoot  one  of  the  men,  but  the 
pistol  did  not  go  off;  but  he  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt  end.  The  result  was 
the  men  obtained  their  liberty,  and  the  captain's  conduct  received  the  full  measure  of 
public  odium.  The  Church  of  Engbuid  Temperance  Society  has  a  great  work  before 
it  in  this  crusade  against  the  drinking  habits  of  sailors.  The  sailor  is,  however,  greatly 
sinned  against  when  he  comes  on  shore.  His  drink  is  cruelly  drugged ;  and  it  some- 
times occurs  that  at  his  first  sitting  he  is  robbed  of  all  he  possesses,  and  is  turned  out 
without  coat,  waistooaty  ftc.,  a  poor,  miserable  wreck.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  this 
effort  to  reform  the  social  habits  of  the  British  sailor  will  have  the  warm  support  of 
«very  clergyman. 

Nearly  all  the  chaplains  and  readers  of  the  '* Missions  to  Seamen"  Society  are 
themselves  abstainers,  and  have  branches  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Socie^  at  work  in  their  various  stations.  The  two  societies  have  a  medal  struck  off 
purposely  for  sailors  to  carry  with  them  to  sea,  and  thus  join  hand  and  hand  in  this 
^reat  endeavour. 


Hbnrt  Husset  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Wbxm  I  came  into  this  hall  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  I  should  be  called  upon 
to  address  you  this  evening.  In  point  of  fact  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  body  of  the 
hall,  and  had  no  intention  even  to  go  on  to  the  platform.  But  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  say  a  few  words,  probably  because,  being  so  largely  interested  as  I  am  in  the  working 
clssses  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  might  appear  that  a  few  words  from  me  upon  the 
question  would  show  the  veiy  earnest  support  which  I  give  to  that  most  excellent 
institution,  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  The  Church  of  England  is, 
I  may  safely  say,  a  most  powerful  body,  the  most  powerful  body  in  this  realm,  although 
not  perhaps  in  Wales ;  but  Welshmen  must  remember  that  the  conditions  of  EngUnd 
are  different  to  what  they  are  in  Wales.  The  Church  of  England,  then,  is  the  most 
powerful  oiganisation  which  exists ;  and  those  who,  like  myself,  are  in  favour  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  induce  temperance,  and  do  away  with  the  great  evils  which 
arise  fift>m  intemperance,  cannot  but  hail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  of  England  has  come  forward  so  nobly  with  the  advantage  of  its 
^reat  oiganisation  in  defence  of  this  great  work.  I  have  carefully  looked  at  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  and  I  find  that  the  two 
Archbishops  are  its  Presidents.  Now,  any  one  who  heard  the  magnificent  address  that 
fell  from  the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  yesterday  could  not  but  fully 
appreciate  the  benefits  that  must  arise  to  any  society  or  any  cause  from  the  support  of 
so  gxeat  and  good  a  man  as  he  who  then  addressed  us.  Upon  the  list  of  Vice- 
presidents  I  find  thirty-eight  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  fancy  that  must 
include  nearly  every  Bidiop— if  not  every  Bishop— of  the  Church  of  England.  Then  the 
House  of  Peers  is  largely  represented,  and  three  of  the  greatest  Dukes  are  upon  the  list  of 
Vice-presidents.  So  that  the  organisation  of  the  society  with  the  Church  of  England  taking 
up  the  subject  of  temperance,  is  the  greatest  power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  subject  in  this  realm.  Not  only  have  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church  thrown 
•themselves  into  this  matter,  but  they  have  enlisted  the  services  of  every  clergyman 
Almost  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  we  all  know  the  power  which  the  clergyman 
of  a  parish  must  necessarily  exert.  I,  for  one^  am  fuUy  sensible  of  what  it  is. 
Politically  I  have  felt  what  that  power  is.  And  if  that  power  can  be  enlisted  on  behalf 
of  any  object — any  good  object— (a  laugh)— I  rather  had  my  own  experience  before  me 
«t  the  moment  I  used  that  word — it  is  always  used  for  good,  no  doubt.     I  am  one  of 
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those  who  bolieve  thai  a  clei^gyman  never  exerts  himself  except  for  what  he  believes 
to  be  good.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  what  we  are  ell  agreed  is  a  good  objeet  I  wis 
sayiDg  that  the  power  exerted  by  12,000  deigy  in  these  realms  most  be  enonnoos. 
Well,  now,  this  Society  appears  to  be  one  in  which  ail  heartily  join.  I  am  not  in 
&vour  of  teetotalism  but  of  temperance — of  the  moderate  use^  and  not  the  abuse,  of 
inloxicating  drinks.  The  condition  of  this  district  with  regard  to  temperance  is  now 
yeiy  di£forent  to  what  it  was  thirty-five  years  aga  Tempeiance  is  vastly  on  the 
increase.  I  remember  when  on  Saturday  evenings  I  used  to  eocounter  between  Swan- 
sea and  Morriston  many  men  in  an  intemperate  condition.  It  is  not  so  now,  and  I 
attribute  the  change  to  the  good  influence  exercised  by  working  men  upon  each  other. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  higher  dassee  were  drunkards ;  the  classes  to  which  I 
belong  were  drunkards,  and  the  middle  classes  were  drunkards — ^that  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  man  who  habitually  drinks  is  a  man  who  would  be  looked  upon  with  honor 
and  disdain  by  his  neighbours.  What  we  want  is  to  introduce  amongst  working  men 
a  similar  feeling,  and  if  we  could  do  that^  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  intemperance.  We  want  to  raise  the  social  standard  amongst  the  woridag 
classes.  I  hope  that  before  this  time  next  year  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  canying  for 
Wales  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill. 


J.  Talbot  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  Ynisygerwn,  Neath. 

I  WOULD  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  our  Nonconformist  brethren,  and  I 
think  it  would  help  to  bring  back  many  of  them  if  we  asked  them  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  this  great  cause  of  temperance.  This  is  not  a  denominational  question,  but  one 
upon  which  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  may  ask  all  his  parishioners,  whatever  their 
creed,  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  they  can.  I  hope  the  Sunday  Closing  measure  for 
Wales  will  not  in  any  way  be  made  a  party  question.  I  should  be  glad  if  that  measure 
were  carried,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  classes,  including  the  pab- 
licans  themselves.  I  believe  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Wales  are  in  its 
favour.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  carried  with  one  consent  A  oonnden^e 
portion  of  the  very  heavy  rates  which  press  upon  our  town  populations  is  produced  bj 
self- indulgence ;  our  jails  are  filled  with  prisoners,  our  asylums  with  lunatics,  principally 
though  drink,  and  our  workhouses  might  be  empty  were  it  not  for  the  same  terrible 
agency.  I  think,  however,  there  is  a  danger  in  trusting  too  much  to  legislatioQ. 
What  we  want — and  I  press  this  thought  upon  the  clergy — is  to  lead  up  our  youth  to 
resist  temptation  in  whatever  form  it  comes.  Our  enemy  is  strong,  and,  speaking 
generally,  what  we  want  is  not  teetotalism  but  temperance  in  all  things. 


Edward  Vivla^n,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Torquay. 

As  a  teetotaller  of  forty  years'  standing  I  should  wish  to  place  before  you  some 
valuable  vital  statistics  of  total  abstinence  as  compared  with  moderate  drinking,  frooi 
the  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution, 
London  Bridge,  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  founders,  extending  over  neariy  half  a 
century : — 


Mr.  E,  Vivian. — Rev.  Prehendaxy  CAadmck. 
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TIAB8. 

Total  Abbtivxnob 
Skotion. 

Gknxbal  Siotion. 

Expected 
Deaths. 

Actual 
Deaths. 

Ezperted 
Deaths. 

233 

244 

253 
263 

273 

■ 

Actual 
Deaths. 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Totals.... 

127 

137 
144 

153 
162 

72 

90 
118 
no 
121 

282 
246 
288 
297 

723 

5" 

1266 

»33o 

Ages  at 
Entbanox. 

PBBiaoirs 

(the  same  m  each  section) 

Paid  1871  to  1875. 

Bonus  Added  to  each  ;^iooo. 

'r^*^g^^«"~    General  Section. 

Yean. 

1 
1 

'5 

20 

1          ^^ 
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As  regards  sickness,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Bechabite  and  other 
Friendly  Societies,  the  proportion  attribntable  to  drink  is  still  greater.  My  father,  late 
Bector  of  Bushey  in  Hertfordriiire,  who  established  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  found,  in  his  own  case,  that  total  abstinence  out  ofif  the  entail  of  hereditary  gout 
I  have  myself  followed  this  good  example  for  nearly  half  a  century  with  equal 
success.  I*  hope  that  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  transition  from  total 
abstinence  to  moderate  drinking  in  the  Church  of  England  Society ;  and  that  no 
denominational  distractions  will  be  allowed  to  break  up  the  united  action  of  the 
original  societies.  The  cause  is  making  good  progress  in  Devon,  especially  by  the 
accession  of  the  deigy  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  at  their  head. 


Rev.  Pbbbendabt  Chad  wick,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Armagh. 

Thi  power  of  the  dergy  to  help  this  cause  has  been  so  generously  acknowledged  by 
the  laity  to-night  that  it  is  pleasant  to  return  the  compliment,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
remind  my  lay  friends  that  they  also  can  do  a  great  deaL  We  require  the  assistance 
of  one  another  ;  and  there  are  two  classes  of  the  utmost  importance  who  have  not  been 
specially  named — ^I  mean  the  employers  of  labour  among  their  workmen,  and  the 
aaded  gentry  among  the  peasantry.  Indeed,  we  need  help  from  every  grade  of  society ; 
and  it  is  not  till  all  classes  are  united  in  this  great  work  that  we  can  hope  for  victory. 
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In  the  ditciurion  two  difPerenoes  of  opinion  have  emei^ged.  It  has  been  hinted  thai 
any  fiiriher  legislative  interference  would  be  tyranny  ;  but  no  speaker  really  regarded 
it  in  that  light,  for  the  gentleman  who  used  the  phrase  himself  wishes  for  a  little  legiali- 
tion,  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  sale  on  Sunday.  And  when  that  is  obtained,  peihaps 
he  will  be  led  a  little  further  stilL     We  are  content  with  a  gradual  advance. 

'*  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me.** 

The  success  of  complete  Sunday  Closing  is  now  established  by  experiment.  In  five 
laige  cities  in  Ireland,  where  Sunday  Closing  is  not  entire,  there  has  been  a  diminutioa 
30  per  cent  in  Sunday  crime  since  the  hours  of  sale  ware  shortened ;  but  in  the  rert 
of  the  country,  where  Sunday  Closing  has  been  total,  the  diminution  is  70  per  cent ; 
and  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  since  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  there  has  not 
been  one  case  of  aggravated  assault  committed  on  that  day.  A  Parliamentary  Use- 
book  tells  us  of  Mrs.  Mary  M'Cormick,  an  honest  woman,  who  never  committed  any 
offenoe  except  aggravated  assaults  when  intoxicated,  but  for  that  failing  was  136  timei 
in  gaol,  and  then  drowned  herself  in  her  despair.  And  I  know  a  man  who  has  been 
265  times  in  gaol,  and  boasts  of  having  paid  fines  enough  to  build  every  cell  in  wbich 
he  has  ever  been  confined.  And  yet  tlie  existing  law  will  not  allow  a  publican  to 
refuse  drink  to  these  worthies  as  they  issue  from  the  portals  of  the  gaol,  perfectly  sobv, 
because  total  abstinence  has  been  forced  upon  them  for  a  few  weeks.  Would  it  ba 
"  tyranny"  to  amend  the  law  in  this  direction  f  We  have  been  told  again  that  tee- 
totaHsm  is  moral  slavery,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  two  clergymen  out  of  eveiy  three 
in  this  assembly  will  bear  witness  that  for  the  drunkard  there  is  no  security  but  terto- 
talism  ;  and  that  if  only  the  drunkard  abstains,  if  every  teetotaller  is  to  bear  the  bnad 
of  former  excess  upon  his  brow,  we  shall  not  reclaim  many.  If  abstinence  ii  to  be 
denounced  as  "  moral  slavery,"  it  will  be  hard  to  get  drunksids  to  take  a  pledge.  Na 
If  men  are  to  fight  a  hard  battie  against  this  besetting  sin,  we  must  help  them ;  we  must 
enable  them  at  table  without  shame  to  avow  themselves  teetotaUers.  It  is  no 
"  moral  slavery"  for  us  who  are  strong  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak,  and  not  to 
please  ourselves.  For  my  part,  as  long  as  I  can  return  my  card  of  membership  to  the 
secretary,  and  be  free,  I  do  not  feel  under  any  veiy  severe  yoke  of  bondage ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  if  we  are  ever  to  lead  the  drunkard  back  to  sobriety,  we  ourselves  most 
exhibit  some  self-denial  Upon  this  principle  the  great  Dean  Hook  acted,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  clergy  are  now  acting.  When  the  last  despotic  ruler  of  France  im 
planning  the  coup  d*U(U  he  told  the  troops,  **  When  the  hour  strikes  I  will  not  say, 
*  March,  I  follow ; '  I  will  say,  '  I  march,  follow  me.'  **  There  are  many,  I  trusti  not 
only  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  axe  ready  to  say, 
for  the  sake  of  some  weak  brother,  "  We  march,  follow  us ;  "  and  recognising  tbefre^ 
dom  in  Christ  of  those  who  do  not  join  us,  we  still  implore  them  not  to  put  a  stom- 
bling-block  in  the  way  of  others.  With  us  it  is  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged  of 
them  ;  but  with  the  weak,  the  fallen,  and  the  self-conscious,  a  well-intentioned,  incon- 
siderate phrase  may  do  undreamed-of  harm. 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  WEDNESDAY,  Sth  OCTOBER, 


Thb  Right  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Charles  Hervbt,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  took  the  Chair  at  Seven  o'clock. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS  AND  FINAL  COURT  OF  APPEAL 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Fielder  Mackarness,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Mt  Lord  Bishop  and  Members  of  this  Congress, — The  difficulty  of 
saying  anything  to  the  purpose,  in  a  few  minutes,  on  the  subject  of  our 
Ecdesiastical  Courts  is  seriously  increased  by  the  arrangements  which 
your  Committee  has  made  for  a  separate  treatment  of  the  subject  of  clergy 
discipline.     I  have  found  it  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  that  arrange- 
ment, for  ecclesiastical  courts  are,  in  propriety  of  speech,  nothing  else  but 
the  machinery  of  discipline — the  methods  and  instruments  by  which  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  is  made  effectual.     Every  society  must  have  con- 
ditions of  membership,  rules  to  be  observed  by  its  members,  censures  on 
those  who  break  them,  and  a  final  power  of  excluding  from  the  com- 
munity those  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  submit.     All  members  of  the 
society  must  take  notice  of  the  rules  which  apply  to  them,  and  be  amenable 
to  its  discipline — not  one  portion  or  class  only.    The  Churchy  we  are  often 
reminded,  does  not  consist  of  the  clergy  only;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  all  that 
the  clergy  exist.     It  follows  that  laity  as  well  as  clergy  are  under  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  else  they  could  not  be  members  of  the  Church. 
And  it  is  only  within  this  last  century  that  the  courts  of  the  English 
Church  have  ceased  in  practice  to  deal  with  lay  offenders  against  her 
laws.     Unfortunately  they  had  long  ceased  to  deal  impartially  with  rich 
and  poor,  and  it  was  found  impossible  at  last  to  maintain  a  jurisdiction 
over  wrongdoers,  from  which  the  wealthy  offender  was  by  general  consent 
exempt.     The  theory,  however,  remains;  the  rubric  which  forbids  the 
use  of  the  Burial  Office  in  the  case  of  the  excommunicate  depends  upon 
it,  and  in  any  discussion  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts  it  is  essential  to  keep 
the  theory  in  view.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  some  part  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion with  which  at  present  these  courts  are  regarded  is  due  to  the  feeling 
that  their  coercive  jurisdiction  is  arbitrarily  asserted  over  one  class  of 
persons  only,  and  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  prosecutors  who  have  not 
been  guiltless  of  disobedience  to  the  laws  ecclesiastical  themselves. 

There  is  a  further  grievance,  closely  allied  to  this,  which  is  more  widely 
felt  Churchmen  observe  that  not  only  are  criminous  and  immoral  laymen 
now  untouched  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  but  that  even  in  the  case 
of  clerks  guilty  of  immorality  there  is  an  apparent  slackness  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  ready  action  of  the  courts 
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in  regard  to  offences  of  another  and  leas  serious  kind.  There  are,  un- 
happily, some  clergymen — ^though  few  in  number — notoriously  chargeable 
with  such  sins  as  drunkenness,  incontinency,  or  total  neglect  of  duty — 
men  wholly  unfit  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  a  scandal  to  the  Church. 
Yet  against  these  offenders  commonly  no  prosecutors,  no  witnesses  appear; 
or,  if  they  appear,  the  tradition  of  the  courts  gives  hope  to  the  accused 
of  a  favourable  construction  of  their  worst  vices,  and  a  lenient  sentence, 
even  when  the  worst  charges  have  been  proved.  A  police  magistrate  will 
dispose  of  half-a-dozen  charges  of  drunkenness  in  an  hour's  sittiug ;  but 
the  habitual  inebriety  of  the  clergyman,  known,  alas  !  to  every  inhabitant 
of  his  parish,  must  be  fought  over,  at  prodigious  cost  to  all  concerned, 
until  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal  can  be  persuaded  on  irrefragable 
evidence  to  inflict  on  the  offender  the  penalty  of  a  brief  exile  from  the 
parish  to  which  he  ought  never  to  return. 

The  comparative  inefficiency  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  this  respect 
is  the  more  noticeable  because  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  morals  was 
their  principal  function  in  other  day&  There  have  been  eras,  no  doubt^ 
and  countries  in  which  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  heresy  was  a  pro- 
minent feature ;  but,  looking  down  the  general  history  of  the  Church,  we 
see  that  its  courts  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  correction  of  those 
moral  evils  to  which  human  nature  in  all  times  and  places  is  tempted,  and 
which  it  is  the  main  business  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  expel.  To  this  bear  witness  the  very  phraseology  and 
common  form  of  proceedings  in  the  Church  courts.  They  were  "  for  the 
soul's  health  and  lawful  correction  of  the  manners"  of  the  person  pro- 
ceeded against.  The  courts  were  not  created  for  the  determination  of 
men's  temporal  rights,  nor  for  the  settlement  of  personal  disputes,  but  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Church's  rule  and  for  the  good  of  Christian  souk 
I  wish  that  this  purpose  had  been  always  kept  clearly  in  view.  How 
it  was  obscured  it  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  telL  But  I  may  just 
remind  you  that,  because  matrimony  was  held  to  be  a  sacrament,  the 
whole  department  of  matrimonial  causes  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  courts,  and  that  testamentary  causes,  for  reasons  even  less  cogent 
came  to  be  brought  before  the  same  judges.  With  these  causes  BLshops 
were  little  qualified  to  deal.  Mere  temporal  interests  were,  for  the  most 
X)art,  at  stake  ;  and  it  became  needful  that  eminent  men,  trained,  indeed, 
in  ecclesiastical  law,  and  well  acquainted  with  its  procedure,  but  essen- 
tially lawyers,  should  be  judges  in  the  Bishop's  court  The  time  came 
when,  in  our  own  generation,  all  jurisdiction,  testamentary  and  matri- 
monial, as  well  as  some  less  important  classes  of  business,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Church  courts.  The  moment  might  have  been  seized  for  restor- 
ing to  the  spiritualty  the  purely  spiritual  discipline,  which  had  been 
so  long  overlaid  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost 
We  have  now  the  skeleton  of  the  old  courts,  with  no  prospect  of  a  fresh 
supply  of  lawyers,  versed  in  ecclesiastical  law,  to  be  judges  or  advocates 
in  them.  We  are  in  danger  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  discipline 
of  the  clergy — for  little  else  practically  remains — will  be  exercised  by 
lawyers  unacquainted  with  its  history  and  principles,  and  tempted,  there- 
fore, to  confine  their  decisions  to  the  more  familiar  sphere  of  the  constrao- 
tion  of  a  few  Acts  of  Parliament,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  whole  body 
of  canon  law,  and — what  is  worse — the  very  ground  and  principle  of  the 
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jurisdiction  which  they  will  administer.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
discipline  of  the  clergy  includes  cases  of  ritnal  and  of  doctrine,  it  is  clear 
that  this  prospect  is  one  which  Churchmen  cannot  regard  without  serious 
alarm. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  we  have  this  ground  at  least  for  satisfaction, 
that  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  has 
never  ceased  to  be  recognised.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
usurped  authority  of  Rome,  with  all  the  abuses  of  appeals  to  it,  was 
abolished;  the  Church  courts,  so  far,  became  courts  of  the  Sovereign 
(to  whom,  for  lack  of  justice,  there  was  an  appeal),  and  no  longer  to  the 
Pope ;  but  the  Church  law  was  still  to  be  administered  in  them,  and  by 
ecclesiastical  judges :  they  were  still  to  be,  what  in  essence  they  had  ever 
been,  the  organised  expression  of  the  Church's  carfe  for  the  souls  of  her 
children,  the  means  of  enforcing  her  rule  of  Christian  life.  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  while  they  provided  new  penalties  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
temporal  courts,  left  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  absolutely  untouched; 
and  the  temporal  courts,  though  they  never  relaxed  their  watchful  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  spiritual  courts  within  their  proper  sphere  by  writs 
of  prohibition,  were  equally  careful  to  disclaim  all  right  of  interference 
with  them  so  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  their  own  business. 
The  Reformatio  Legum  was  as  clear  in  its  maintenance  of  them  as  any 
mediaeval  canonist  could  have  been;  and  after  the  storm  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  had  swept  them  for  a  time  away,  they  were  restored  with  little 
difficulty  at  the  King's  return.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  statute 
of  Charles  II.,  which  asserted  their  jurisdiction,  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nised the  abolition  of  that  extraordinary  and  statutory  Court  of  High 
Commission  which  had  professed  to  do  so  much  for  the  Church.  History 
furnishes  no  more  absolute  contradiction  to  the  idle  statements  which  one 
sometimes  hears  about  the  creation  of  a  new  Church  at  the  Reformation 
than  its  record  of  the  continuous  existence  of  the  Church  courts,  dating 
from  a  time  long  anterior  to  Parliaments,  and  exercising  a  jurisdiction 
wholly  different,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  law  administered  and  of  the 
censures  by  which  it  was  enforced,  from  the  secular  tribunals  of  the 
realm.  Two  statutes  in  our  own  times  have  broken  the  silence  in  which 
Parliament  had  so  long  regarded  the  courts  of  the  Church.  But  they 
both  dealt,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  with  procedure  only,  neither  creating 
new  offences  nor  giving  new  powers;  leaving  the  courts  Christian  as 
before,  without  salaries  for  their  judges,  without  provision  for  courts 
or  officers,  with  no  means  of  enforcing  their  sentences,'  but  the  indirect 
process  of  significavit  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  which  a  writ  de 
contumaee  capiendo  might  be  obtained.  Had  the  Church  been  (as  some 
say  it  is)  a  department  of  the  State,  the  State  wonld  surely  not  have  left 
a  branch  of  its  judicature  without  funds  for  its  support,  and  without  the 
means  of  carrying  its  decrees  and  orders  into  effect.  The  poverty  and 
helplessness  of  the  Church  courts  are  the  best  witnesses  to  their  origin 
and  their  real  nature. 

I  have  referred  to  the  two  modem  statutes  which  affect  our  Church 
courts — the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  and  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of 
Public  Worship.  Both  were  introduced  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
•existing  procedure  of  the  courts — ^in  the  one  case  for  moral  discipline, 
in  the  other  for  uniformity  of  ritual — was  cumbrous  and  costly.     There 
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may  be  room  for  doubt  whether  the  later  procedure  has  proved  to  be  less 
cumbersome  or  less  costly  than  the  old.  About  these  Acts,  however, 
especially  about  the  former  of  them,  personal  reasons  make  it  improper 
for  me  to  speak  more  particularly.  I  will  merely  observe  that  the  attitude 
of  parties  in  the  Church  in  respect  to  their  operation  is  altogether  irra- 
tional. If  the  independence  of  the  Church  courts  were  destroyed,  and 
Bishops  were  obliged  to  set  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  motion  at  the 
bidding  of  every  private  man's  passion  or  prejudice,  it  ia  evident  that 
a  weapon  of  ofifence  would  be  forged,  of  which  every  party  might,  and 
probably  would,  avail  itself  in  turn.  On  a  wide  view  of  the  subject  all 
parties  are  alike  interested — if  the  hateful  interests  of  party  are  to  be  con- 
sidered— ^in  leaving  the  administration  of  Church  discipline  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  office  binds  them,  and  whose  character  must  dispose  them^ 
to  exercise  it  as  seems  to  be  most  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  of  her 
children's  souls. 

I  have  been  drawing  your  attention  to  the  essential  character  of  the 
Church  courts  as  instruments  of  her  discipline,  and,  therefore,  of  necessity 
administered  by  judges  having  a  certain  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  their 
power.  There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  discretion 
arising  from  the  absence  of  an  efficient  Church  Legislature  at  the  present 
time.  In  other  branches  of  the  law  we  have  had  experience  of  unrighte- 
ous decisions,  of  hard  cases,  and  of  statutes  which,  by  length  of  time  and 
change  of  public  opinion,  have  become  causes  of  offence.  But  then  we 
had  aJways  a  Parliament  at  hand  to  change  the  law.  When,  for  instance, 
the  severity  of  the  criminal  code  was  so  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  that  juries  again  and  again  refused  to  convict  on 
capital  charges,  that  state  of  things  was  not  siiffered  to  go  on  ;  Parliament 
altered  the  law.  In  the  Church,  unfortunately,  the  temper  of  men's 
minds  is  such  that  they  will  not  come  to  any  agreement  to  alter  the 
existing  laws,  however  ineonvenient  they  may  be,  or  to  put  an  end  to 
disputes  and  ambiguities  by  new  and  clear  enactments.  In  these  circum- 
stances a  strained  enforcement  of  the  whole  letter  of  the  law  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Some  discretionary  power  in  those  who 
administer  it  seems  to  be — more  than  ever — a  necessity  of  the  case. 

This  argument,  however,  I  need  not  press.  The  necessity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  discretionary  power  is  broadly  admitted  in  the  Report  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  1832,  the  best  modem  authority  on  the 
whole  subject  of  this  paper.  The  proposals  contained  in  it,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  included  a  regulation  that  pre- 
liminary proceedings  in  a  suit  should  be  grounded  upon  information 
to  be  laid  before  the  Bishop,  who  should  decide  thereon,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  the  case  was  in  his  judgment  proper  to  be  proceeded 
with  or  not  (Report,  p.  58).  And  this  regulation  was  agreeable  to  the 
general  theory  and  practice  of  courts  Christian  in  all  ages.  It  was  com- 
monly understood  that  due  effect  had  been  given  to  the  proposal  by  the 
terms  of  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act 

Of  the  general  result  of  that  Act,  nearly  half  a  century's  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Church  courts  under  its  provisions  enables  us  now 
to  form  some  opinion.  Its  abolition  of  300,  or  more,  "  peculiar  "  juris- 
dictions, then  existing,  was  a  distinct  gain.  Whether  it  has  practically- 
conferred  any  other  benefit  on  the  Church  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     *^  To 
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restore  to  the  Bishops  that  personal  jurisdiction  which  they  originally 
exercised  "  was  the  main  object  proposed  by  the  body  of  learned  prelates, 
judges,  and  civilians  on  whose  report  the  Act  was  founded.  It  is  plain 
that  in  practice  that  personal  jurisdiction  is  still  almost  unknown.  Cases 
are  almost  always  sent  by  Letters  of  Request  to  the  provincial  courts, 
in  which  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  never  sits.  It  comes  to  this,  that 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  virtually  resides  in  a  single  judge. 
Hereafter  it  may  happen  that  the  person  appointed  to  this  office  is  one 
who  has  no  acquaintance,  practical  or  theoretical,  with  ecclesiastical  law. 
The  appeal  from  his  decisions  will  lie  to  an  accidentally  selected  body 
of  Privy  CounciUors,  possibly  as  ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  law  as  the 
judge  whose  decisions  l^ey  review.  In  the  old  Court  of  Delegates — faulty 
in.  some  respects  as  its  constitution  was — there  was  generally  a  numerical 
preponderance,  always  a  fair  proportion,  of  civilian  members.  To  restore 
any  such  tribunal,  now  that  the  college  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  the 
very  existence  of  advocates,  as  a  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  have 
ceased,  is  perhaps  impossible.  But  the  impossibility,  if  it  be  so,  is  not 
the  less  a  cause  for  very  serious  regret. 

Let  us,  however,  imagine  this  obstacle  to  be  surmounted,  and  a  body 
of  competently  instructed  ecclesiastical  lawyers  to  have  been  found.  Is 
there  any  reasonable  prospect  of  bringing  the  Church  courts  into  a  con- 
dition of  usefulness  and  of  general  acceptance  among  Churchmen  ?  Not, 
I  think,  until  Churchmen  will  give  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  apart  from  any  bearing  it  may  have  on  party  interests.  At 
present,  the  one  object  with  most  men  is  to  get  a  court  which,  on  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  ritual,  will  be  on  their  side.  And  because  they 
cannot  reckon  very  confidently  on  having  any  particular  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical court  on  their  side,  they  prefer  to  keep  alive  existing  defects  and 
anomalies,  that  it  may  always  be  in  their  power  to  weaken  the  force 
of  an  adverse  decision  by  finding  fault  with  the  constitution  of  the  court 
It  is  due  to  this  feeling,  I  am  afraid,  in  great  measure,  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  prevail  on  the  leaders  in  any  school  of  thought — as  the  phrase 
is — ^to  say  what  kind  of  ecclesiastical  court  would  command  their  willing 
obedience  to  its  decisions.  The  court  of  first  instance  must,  while  Epis- 
copacy exists,  be  in  some  form  the  Bishop's  Court :  all  branches  of  the 
Church,  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in  this.  But  in  what  form?  Shall 
the  Bishop  sit  in  person  %  or  by  his  official  principal  ?  If  in  person,  shall 
he  sit  alone  or  with  assessors  ? — with  his  chancellor  ?— or  with  lay  asses- 
fsors? — or  with  his  chapter? — or  with  elected  presbyters?  Or  is  the 
diocesan  principle  so  untrustworthy  that  every  case  must  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  higher  court.  Then,  as  to  appeals,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  court 
of  the  metropolitan.  But  is  the  metropolitan  to  be  always  represented 
by  a  single  layman,  his  appointed  judge  ?  Again,  there  must  be  an  appeal 
in  the  last  resort ;  to  whom  ?  To  the  Privy  Council,  as  now  1  or  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation?  or  to  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops?  or 
to  judges  specially  appointed  by  the  Crown  ?  How  difficult  it  is  to  meet 
with  anything  like  agreement  in  the  answer  to  be  given  to  these  questions, 
or  to  any  one  of  them !  Tet,  until  we  are  agreed,  it  \a  idle  to  expect 
that  any  improvement  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  can  be  obtained. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  ask  whether  the  objections  against  our  ecclesias- 
tical courts  are  not — some  of  them — such  as  no  possible  changes  could 
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remove.  They  are  said  to  be  expensive,  but  law  of  all  kinds  is  expensive, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  making  it  gratuitous  but  by  eliminating  lawyers  . 
entirely  from  its  administration.  Would  it  be  tolerated  that  all  the 
judges  in  Church  courts  should  be  unpaid  ecclesiastics,  and  all  employment 
of  counsel  be  interdicted?  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  really 
inexpensive  system  of  jurisdiction  could  be  obtained;  but  experience 
shows  that  no  sooner  is  the  attempt  made  to  exercise  discipline  in  the 
forum  domesticum  of  the  Bishop  than  a  demand  is  heard  for  the  protection 
of  a  regular  court  of  law.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  conceal  my 
opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church  might  be  exer- 
cised with  advantage,  in  a  less  formal  and  costly  manner,  by  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Ordinary.  But  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  to  such  authority 
at  present  neither  criminous  clerks,  nor  aggrieved  parishioners,  nor  theolo- 
gical disputants  would  practically  submit.  In  one  respect  we  approach 
this  question  in  our  generation  with  advantages  which  our  forefathers 
did  not  possess.  The  Churches  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  more  important  of  our  colonies  have  organised  their 
own  systems  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  entire  freedom  from  parlia- 
mentary control.  It  ought  to  be  possible  by  this  time  to  procure  snch 
evidence  of  the  working  of  the  various  tribunids  thus  established  as  would 
go  far  to  show  what  plan  works  satisfactorily,  and  what  defects  still  re- 
main to  be  cured.  In  the  light  of  that  evidence  we  might,  with  some  reason, 
ask  Parliament  for  specified  improvements  in  the  constitution  of  our  courts, 
such  as  Parliament  only — remember — can  give.  To  a  united  demand 
they  would  not  be  refused.  My  own  impression  is  that,  although  some 
not  unimportant  improvements  might  be  made  in  our  existing  ecclesiss- 
tical  courts,  no  result  of  much  value  will  be  obtained  until  we  can  deal 
with  the  law  which  they  administer.  Divine  truth  is  unchangeable ;  bat 
canons,  rubrics,  and  customs  are  in  their  nature  variable,  and  the  Church 
has  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  modifying  them  as  ages  pass  away 
and  the  conditions  of  human  society  change.  Let  the  law  of  the  Church 
be  made  clear,  suitable  to  her  present  needs,  and  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  her  members :  public  opinion  will  then  be  in  favonr 
of  obedience  to  it;  with  honesty  and  fair  knowledge  of  principles,  the 
j  udges,  whether  Bishops  or  laymen,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  con- 
clusions which  the  general  voice  of  the  Church  will  ratify  and  the  great 
majority  of  her  members  will  loyally  obey.  Whilst  we  have  no  practical 
means  of  modifying  constitutions,  canons,  and  rubrics  which  have  remained 
unaltered  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  hundred  years,  unsatisfactory  deci- 
sions will  be  given,  clumsy  efforts  to  interpret  old  rules  in  accordance 
with  new  circumstances  will  bring  suspicion  on  our  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  censures,  not  always  deserved,  on  those  who  preside  in  them. 
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Rev.  R  p.  Blakeney,  D.D.,  Rural  Dean  and  Vicar  of 

Bridlington,  Yorkshire. 

It  has  been  contended  that  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  has  not  been 
recognised  by  the  collective  Church,  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  causes 
ecclesiastical  (Letter  by  Canon  Gregory  to  Bishop  of  London,  p.  12;  Lon- 
don, 187 1)  ;  and,  further,  that  any  court  which  is  bound  to  frame  its  deci- 
sions according  to  the  ruling  of  that  court  is  devoid  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  (Eesolution  of  English  Church  Union,  i6th  January  1877.) 
This  expression,  '*  collective  Church,"  is  ambiguous.  Does  it  mean  the 
Church  in  the  aggregate  or  in  synod  ?  If  the  former,  the  final  court  in 
its  recognition  by  the  Bishops  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
as  well  as  by  its  constitution  according  to  law,  bears  the  sanction  of  the 
collective  Church ;  if  the  latter,  then  I  contend  that  our  synodical  ap- 
proval of  the  Royal  supremacy  carries  with  it  the  recognition  of  the  court 
by  which  that  supremacy  is  exercised ;  as  Hooker  says,  "  All  courts  are 
the  King's"  ("Eccles.  Polity,"  Walton's  edition,  p.  568,  vol.  ii,  1850). 
Ab  Churchmen  we  are  statutably  bound  to  the  Royal  supremacy,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  question  before  us. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  that  our  existing  system  of  ecclesiastical  judica- 
.ture  in  its  essential  principles  is  not  new,  but  that  which  has  existed  in 
this  Church  and  realm  since  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  supremacy. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  adopt  the  method  of  propositions  with  notes« 
Pboposition  I. — ^A  supremacy  dejure  in  causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  has  been  exercised  by  Christian  Kings  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State. 

See  Jewel's  "Defence  of  the  Apology,"  in  reply  to  Harding,  the  Romanist, 
as  to  the  part  taken  by  Constantine,  Theodosius,  and  othen  (pp.  1015-1024. 
"  Works,"  Parker  Society).  See  Whitgift  in  reply  to  Cartwright,  the  l^uritan 
(p.  306,  vol.  iii.,  P.  S.).  He  says  : — "  I  know  it  is  a  received  opinion  among 
some  of  you  (that  the  Prince  hath  no  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters), 
and  herein  you  shake  hands  with  the  Anabaptists  and  Papists"  (p.  295,  Ihid.). 
Even  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  its  JUioque,  bears  evidence  of  Royal  supremacy  in 
former  times.  « 

Pboposition  2. — The  37  th  article  and  the  2d  canon  of  1604  ascribe  to 
the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical  causes  ''  that  only  prerogative  which  we  see  to 
have  been  given  always  to  all  godly  Princes  in  Holy  Scripture  by  God 
Himself  "  (article) ;  "  the  same  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical  that  the 
godly  Kings  had  amongst  the  Jews  and  Christian  Emperors  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church"  (canon);  and  thereby  both  article  and  canon  sanction  the 
junsdiction  now  exercised  by  the  Crown  in  causes  ecclesiastical 

See  Hooker  on  the  power  exercised  by  Jewish  Kings  (*' Eccles.  Polity,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  ^3 ;  Oxford,  1850). 

Proposition  3. — The  usurped  supremacy  of  Rome  was  abolished  by 
the  statutes  24,  25,  Henry  YIII.  The  24th  enacted  that  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  causes  relating  to  matrimony,  divorce,  tithes,  and  oblations, 
should  be  finally  determined  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  same  Act, 
however,  provided  that  in  such  causes,  above  specified,  as  related  to  the 
Crown,  appeals  should  be  made  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation.   But 
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the  25th  statute  aforesaid  abolished  the  appeal  to  Convocation,  the  effect 
of  which  is  that  all  appeals  must  be  carried  to  the  Crown. 

Tliis  point  was  ruled  in  re  Qorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  the  appeal  of 
the  Bishop  to  the  common  law  courts.  (See  Brooke's  "Six  Judgments,*^ 
p.  40.) 

Peoposition  4. — Under  the  Act  25,  Henry  VIIL,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  was  exercised  through  the  Court  of  Delegates  until  2  and  3  of 
William  IV.  The  Court  of  Delegates  was  constituted,  as  Dr.  Stephens 
says,  ''  for  each  separate  case  by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,'*  and 
authorised  to  give  a  definitive  sentence,  a  power  being  reserved  to  the 
Crown  of  rehearing  the  case  on  petition. 

Dr.  Stephens  points  out  that  the  Court  of  Delegates,  strictly  speaking,  wan 
not  a  final  court,  because  a  commiesion  of  review  might  be  issued  which  had 
power  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  first  commission  (Correspondence  on  the 
proposed  Registry  and  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1855,  p.  24). 

Pkoposition  5. — The  Hoyal  Commission,  constituting  from  time  to 
time  the  said  court,  was  addressed  for  the  most  part  to  the  common  law 
judges ;  e.g,y  from  the  years  16 19  to  1639,  a  period  of  Laudian  ascendancy, 
the  court  consisted  of  laymen,  judges,  and  civilians  exclusively  in  982 
cases  out  of  1080. 

Freemautle  says : — "  In  the  Court  of  Delegates,  besides  the  ciTiliai» 
who  were  in  all  but  one  or  two  commissions,  there  were,  during  the  fint 
seventy  years  of  its  existence^  sometimes  probably  ecclesiastics,  sometimes 
common  law  judges ;  in  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  Bishops  were 
occasionally  added,  but  more  often  common  law  judges ;  for  the  first  fiftj 
years  after  the  Restoration  there  were  most  usually  oommoa  law  judgeB  in  the 
commission,  and  often  Bishops,  but  gradually  the  Bishops  were  withdrawn, 
while  the  judges  became  an  integral  part  of  the  court."  (Quoted  by  Brooks, 
p.  xxxix.  Ibid.) 

Proposition  6. — ^As  the  Appeal  Court  exercised  an  authority  delegated 
by  the  Crown  according  to  law,  the  right  pertained  to  the  Crown  of  revok- 
ing or  remodelling,  according  to  law,  that  authority,  and  of  conveying  it 
in  such  forms  as  were  desirable. 

Hooker,  noticing  the  fact  that  the  Sovereign  does  not  sit  in  the  ooort  in 
person,  but  by  delegates,  says  : — ''As  therefore  the  person  of  the  King  may, 
for  just  consideration,  even  where  the  cause  is  civil,  be  withdrawn  from 
occupying  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  others  under  his  authority  be  fit,  he  unfit 
to  judge  ;  so  the  consideration  for  which  it  were  not  convenient  for  Kings  is 
sit  and  give  sentence  in  spiritual  courts,  where  causes  ecclesiastical  are  usually 
debated,  can  be  no  bar  to  that  force  aud  efficacy  which  their  Sovereign  power 
hath  over  those  very  constitutions,  and  for  which  we  hold  without  any  exception 
that  all  courts  are  the  King's  "  (p.  568,  tit  ntpra).  Hooker  had  referred  ex- 
pressly to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  which  he  here  includes  under  the  deBignar 
tion  of  ''spiritual  courts."  See  proposition  14,  first  note,  quotation  from 
Hooker. 

Proposition  7. — By  statute  2  and  3  WiDiam  IV.,  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates was  abolished ;  and  by  3  and  4  William  IV.,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Kmg  should  remit  all  appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Frivj 
Council'  By'  statute  3  and  4  Victoria,  all  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
being  Privy  Councillors,  were  placed  on  the  committee  for  hearing  appea'» 
in  ecclesiastical  causes. 

William  Rufus  appointed  the  JuBticiar  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Hi» 
•stafi'  was  chosen  from  the  barouF,  andj  constituted  with  him  the  fupRiw 
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eourt  or  curia  regit.    In  1 178  tha  number  was  reduced  to  Qve,  the  King 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  in  full  counoil. 

Proposition'  8. — The  transfer  of  authority  from  the  Court  of  Delegates 
to  the  Privy  Council  was  recommended  by  a  Royal  Commission  in  1830, 
in  which  the  Primate  (Dr.  Howley)  and  other  Bishops  took  part,  and  was 
supported  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  bench  of  Bishops.  The  fluctuat- 
ing constitution  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  constituted  as  the  court  was 
for  each  case,  the  rehearing  of  ^ases,  and  the  delays  and  expenses  attend- 
ing separate  commissions,  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
never  gave  reasons  for  their  judgments,  were  grounds  of  complaint. 

This  Commission  in  its  second  report  gave  ample  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  cleiieal  offences,  and  refers  to  "the  advancing  of  doctrines  not 
conformable  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church."  This  is  an  answer  to  the  assertion 
which  attributes  to  a  mere  mistake  the  referring  of  ecclesiastical  appeals  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

Proposition  9. — During  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  final 
Appellate  Court  under  the  Judicature  Bill  in  1873,  ^^  ^^  proposed  to 
exclude  the  Bishops  from  the  court,  but  the  proposal  was  successfully 
resisted  by  the  Primate  and  others,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  at- 
tendance of  Bishops  as  assessors  in  causes  ecclesiastical 

See  Dr.  Stephens'  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  1873.  An  order  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  November  28,  1876,  in  reference  to  the 
attendance  of  at  least  three  Bishops,  one  of  whom  must  be  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Proposition  id. — The  decisions  given  by  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  when 
affirmed  by  the  Queen's  Court,  are  the  judgments  of  the  Crown,  which  is 
supreme  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  letter  to  Canon  Hole  in  1877,  remarks  : — 
*'  Not  only  all  laws  in  England  which  have  any  ezactive  authority,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  are  acknowledged  by  our  greatest  theologians  to  be  the 
laws  of  the  Sovereign,  but  all  courts,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  the  Queen's  courts."  The  Bishop  in  the  notes  quotes  valuable  pas- 
sages from  Bishop  Saunderson,  and  other  authorities,  in  support  of  his  views. 
Dr.  Stephens  recently  stated  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  that,  wherever 
coercive  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  a  court,  it  became  a  Queen's  court,  and 
the  judge  thereof  a  Queen's  judge :  consequently  when  a  Bishop  exercised 
coercive  jurisdiction  in  his  court,  it  became  a  Queen's  court,  and  the  Bishop 
a  Queen  s  judge.  This  assertion  was  not  denied  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

Pbofositiox  II. — Convocation  has  its  place  iu  the  constitution  of 
Church  and  State,  as  a  lawful  synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  and'  has 
been  sometimes  licensed  by  the  Crown  to  transact  business ;  but  many 
important  steps,  such  as  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  for  causes 
ecclesiastical  and  the  Court  of  Delegates,  have  been  taken  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  without  reference  thereto. 

The  following  are  examples : — The  issue  of  the  Primer  in  1535,  and  of 
"The  Euridition  of  a  Christian  Man"  in  1543 ;  the  publication  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  1538  ;  the  injunctions  of  1547;  the  First  Book  of  Homilies 
in  1547 ;  an  Order  of  Communion  iu  1548  ;  the  removal  of  altars  in  1550 ;  ^e 
revision  of  the  Liturgy  in  1551-52 ;  the  addition  of  the  black  rubric  in  1552  ; 
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the  commiflsion  of  1559,  whioh  reyiMd  the  Prayer-Book ;  the  appointment  of 
Ecolesiastical  CommiBaionen  in  1559 ;  the  Statute  of  Uniformity  in  1559,  una- 
nimously opposed  by  the  Bishops,  and  that  statute  is  now  in  force  ;  the  iasae 
of  the  advertisements  of  1565-66  ;  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book  in  1604 ; 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662 ;  the  Act  of  Toleration  of  1689  ;  "the  Act  for 
Regulating  the  Commencement  of  theTear,  and  the  Correcting  of  the  Calendar" 
in  1735'— an  -^^^  which  altered  the  time  of  keeping  Easter  ;  numerous  mea- 
sures in  the  present  century,  such  as  the  Church  Building,  Discipline,  and 
Pluralities  Acts.  (See  proposition  15,  last  note.)  The  instances  are  too  nmne- 
rous  for  citation  in  this  paper.  Let  me  add  that  much  has  been  said  as  to 
the  constitution  of  Parliament,  but  Parliament  was  never  so  intelligently 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  as  in  the  present  day. 

Proposition  12, — The  Court  of  Appeal,  through  which  the  Crown  as 

aupreme  exercises  its  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastical^  is  an  ecclesiastical 

court 

Even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  primacy  of  Laud,  the  High  Court 
of  Commission  was  regarded  as  an  eodeaiastioal  court.  The  King  issued 
a  proclamation  *'  declaring  that  the  proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Courts  and 
Ministers  are  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.'*  (See  Sparron's  Collections, 
p.  132.)  This  proclamation  refers  expressly  to  ''the  high  commission  and 
other  ecclesiastical  courts."  The  Royal  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Articles  bv 
Charles  I.  threatens  "  the  Church's  censure  in  our  commission  ecdeaiasticsl. ' 
(See  proposition  14,  last  note.) 

PsoPOSiTiON  13. — Our  ecclesiastical  courts  are  not  authorised  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  doctrine,  or  the  fitness  or  un- 
fitness of  any  rite  or  ceremony,  but  are  limited  to  the  question  whether 
the  doctrine  or  rite  is  allowable  by  the  statute  law  and  the  recognised 
formularies  of  the  Church. 

See  the  statement  of  the  Judges  in  the  Gk>rham  case  (Brooke's  "Six 
Judgments,"  pp.  22,  23),  and  in  the  Bennett  case  {idem,  p.  229). 

Proposition  14. — The  Royal  supremacy  thus  exercised  was  defended 
by  Jewel  against  the  Romanists,  and  Whitgift  and  Hooker  against  the 
Puritans,  as  it  is  now  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

See  Jewel's  "Defence  of  the  Apology,"  pp.  986-992  ;  P.  S.  See  Whit- 
gift's  "  Reply  to  the  Puritans,"  p.  295,  vol.  iii.  ;  P.  S.  Hooker's  $th 
Book  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  is  an  able  defence  of  the  Boyal  sup^ 
macy  well  adapted  to  these  times.  He  sets  out  by  showing  that  Uie  Jewish 
supremacy  is  a  precedent  for  the  Anglican  (p.  496,  tit  supra).  He  directly 
refers  to  the  courts  as  follows  : — "  What  courts  there  shall  be,  and  what  causes 
shall  belong  to  each  court,  and  what  judges  shall  determine  of  every  cause, 
and  what  order  in  all  judgments,  shall  be  kept ;  of  these  things  the  laws  have 
sufficiently  disposed,  so  that  his  duty  who  sitteth  in  every  such  court  is  to 
judge  not  of,  but  after,  the  laws  "  (p.  563,  ut  supra).  Lord  Pensanoe  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Archbishops  according  to  law.  Having  alluded  to  the  Pun- 
tans  as  appealing  to  their  synods,  Hooker  refers  expressly  to  "  the  King  as 
the  only  supreme  governor  upon  earth  who,  by  his  delegates,  may  give  a 
final  definitive  sentence,  from  which  no  further  appeal  can  be  made  "  (p.  565). 
Continuing  the  argument,  he  alludes  to  the  Christian  Emperors  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  and  shows  that  our  Church  is  "  much  better  settled  than  thein 
was,  because  our  laws  have  with  far  more  certainty  prescribed  bounds  unto 
each  kind  of  power."  From  this  paragraph  further  on  the  following  words 
have  been  detached  : — **  If  the  cause  be  spiritual,  secular  courts  do  not 
meddle  with  it ;  we  need  not  excuse  ourselves  with  Ambrose,  but  boldly  and 
lawfully  we  may  refuse  to  answer  before  any  civil  judge  in  a  matter  which  is 
not  civil."  Here  the  quotation  stops  at  a  comma,  instead  of  proceeding  as 
follows  : — '*so  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  nature  either  of  the  cause  or  the 
court,  as  we  may  easily  do  both,  without  some  better  direction  than  can  be  had 
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by  the  rulei  of  thia  new-found  discipline.  But  of  this  most  certain  we  are, 
that  our  lawi  do  neither  suffer  a  spiritual  court  to  entertain  those  causes 
which  by  law  are  civil,  nor  yet  if  the  matter  be  indeed  spiritual,  a  mere  civil 
court  to  give  judgment  of  it.**  Now  in  reference  to  this,  I  have  only  to  ob- 
serve that  Hooker  did  not  regard  the  Court  of  Delegates  as  a  "mere  civil 
court,"  for  he  defends  it  as  the  Court  of  Appeal  against  the  Puritans,  ac  I  have 
shown« 

Proposition  15.-— The  Bojal  supremacy  thus  exercised  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  was  enforced  by  a  long  line  of  Bishops,  by  a  general  consent, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  and  even  by  those  who  con- 
tended for  the  functions  of  Convocation. 

I  refer  to  the  following  examples  from  the  Yisitation  articles  of  Bishops, 
published  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Ritual  Commission  : — 

A.D.  FAGI  A.D.  FAOI 

Parker, 1^75, 416  Juxon, 1633, 588 

Andrewes,  1619, 475  Pearson,  ...1674, 643 

Laud, 1622, 490  Qunning,...i679, 647 

Laud  inquired  *'  whether  any  of  your  parish  ...  do  write,  or  publicly  or 
privately  speak,  .  .  .  against  the  King's  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
or  against  the  oath  of  supremacy  or  allegiance  f"  The  Declaration  pre- 
fixed to  the  Articles  by  Charles  I.,  and  written  it  is  supposed  by  Laud,  claims 
for  Convocation  **  to  order  and  to  settle  "  differences  *'  concerning  the  injunc- 
tions, canons,  and  other  Constitutions,**  but  strongly  asserts  the  Royal  su- 
premacy—  ''We  are  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England,**  and 
threatens  against  offenders  "the  Church*s  censure  in  our  commisgian  eedesiaS' 
tieaL"  But  the  presence  in  the  Liturgy  of  this  Declaration  is  a  standing 
witness  of  the  fact  that  even  its  authors  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  con- 
sult Convocation  as  to  its  insertion  in  the  Prayer-Book,  in  which  it  appeared 
A.D.  1629.  (See  Moore's  Report  of  the  Oorham  Case,  notes.)  The  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter  put  to  Mr.  Qorham  the  question,  "Are  you  aware  that 
the  King's  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  has  not  the  autho- 
rity of  Convocation  or  Parliament?**  (Moore*s  Report,  p.  51.)  What  a  commo- 
tion would  be  raised  if  Queen  Victoria  were  to  insert  a  declaration  in  the 
Prayer-Book  ! 

Pboposition  16. — ^The  Royal  supremacy  thus  exercised  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  has  been  received  as  law  by  the  Church  of  England  with  a 
general  consent. 

The  canons  of  1604  acknowledged  it.  So  did  the  canons  of  1640, 
which  enacted  that  the  ecclesiastical  person  who  spoke  against  the  Royal 
supremacy  was  to  be  suspended  for  two  years  for  the  first  offence,  and  to 
suffer  deprivation  for  the  second  offence,  "  by  the  power  of  His  Majesty's 
Commissioners  for  causes  ecclesiastical.**  These  canons,  though  not  legal,  are 
evidences  of  importance,  as  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  clergy.  About 
1000  Bishops,  and  the  clergy  and  laity,  with  few  exceptions,  have  obeyed  the 
law  regarding  the  Royal  supremacy.  Hooker  says  that  "the  canons  even  of 
General  Councils  have  but  the  force  of  wise  men*s  opinions,  concerning  that 
whereof  they  treaty  till  they  be  publicly  assented  unto  where  they  are  to  take 
place  as  laws  **  (p.  546,  ut  supra).  Dr.  Newman,  now  Cardinal,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  definition  of  the  Pope's  infallibilitv,  said  : — **  And,  further,  if  the 
definition  is  consistent] v  received  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  as  valid, 
or  aa  the  expression  of  a  truth,  then,  too,  it  will  claim  our  assent  by  the 
force  of  the  great  dictum,  eecurut  JudiccU  orbis  terrarum.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
broad  principle,  by  which  all  acts  of  the  rulers  ol  a  Church  are  ratified.  But 
for  it  we  might  reasonably  question  some  of  the  past  Councils  or  their  acts  *' 
(Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  p.  98  ;  London,  1875).  ^he  Royal  supre- 
macy in  exercise  in  its  Court  of  Append  has  been  obeyed  by  the  Church  for 
three  centuries  past — a  ratification  which  cannot  be  invalidated  by  a  few  dis- 
sentients. 
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Proposition  17. — In  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  ezereiae 
of  the  Eoyal  supremacy,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
attended  by  Episcopal  assessors,  thus  preserving  its  ecclesiastical  character, 
is  the  best  tribunal  that  has  been  hitherto  constituted  for  advising  the 
Queen  in  Council. 

The  Omamenti  Rubric,  and  the  rubrics  in  general,  involve,  in  judiciil 
questions,  the  examination  of  statutes  and  legal  evidence.  The  Orna- 
ments Rubric,  in  1559  and  till  1662,  referred  escpreddy  to  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity and  the  "other  order"  which  the  Crown  was  authorised  to  take. 
Whether  that  order  was  actually  taken  was  a  question  which  properly  per- 
tained to  the  judges,  and  gave  rise  to  an  elaborate  legal  investigation.  Happily 
their  decisions  have  been  in  accordance  with  tiie  practice  of  the  Church  for 
the  last  300  years.  It  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  forensic  training  and 
habits  of  the  judges  divest  them  to  a  great  extent  of  the  bias  of  theological 
party  in  advising  the  Queen  in  Council  as  "  supreme  governor."  Archdeaoon 
Hale  describes  the  Queen  as  **  supreme  ordinary."  There  are  some  respects 
in  which  we  may  all,  according  to  our  peculiar  prepossessions,  differ  from 
final  ecclesiastical  decisions,  but  we  must  admit  that  we  are  bound  to  yield 
obedience  to  them,  unless  we  hold  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  may  be  disre- 
garded and  every  man  may  be  a  law  to  himself.  The  difficulties  of  finding  a 
substitute  for  our  final  Court  of  Appeal  appear  in  a  remarkable  manner  from 
the  proposals  of  Canons  Liddon  and  Pusey.  Canon  Liddon  in  1871  desired  to 
give  judicial  authority  to  the  bench  of  Bishops  as  a  final  court,  and  as  the 
alternative  proposed  that  the  court  now  existing  should  be  entirely  seculariaed 
(Letter  to  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  p.  38 ;  London,  187 1).  Dr.  Pusey  at  first 
approved  of  an  Episcopal  Provincial  Court,  but  on  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  in  187 1 
expressed  his  hesitation,  saying,  "  If  the  Provincial  Synod  should  dedde 
wrong,  the  consequences  would  be  far  graver."  (See  Canon  Liddon*s  letter, 
tU  supra,  p.  63. )  The  Doctor  is  not  satisfied  even  with  Convocation.  He  says, 
"A  Convocation,  meddling  with  grave  questions,  and  setting  grave  precedents, 
.  .  .  does  not  inspire  the  wish  tiiat  such  a  body  should  be. State  impoeed  " 
{Jdemj  p.  67).  He  therefore  suggests  that  "the  Privy  Council  should  be 
made  simply  a  civil  court  **  (p.  63),  in  which  case  he  would  not  object  even 
to  the  presence  of  Nonconformist  judges  in  it.  He  says,  "Those  without 
the  Church  are  often  better,  because  more  disinterested,  judges  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  than  the  biassed  members  of  the  Church  "  (p.  65).  Thia 
civil  court  was  proposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would  possess  no  force  in  faro 
eonseienticB.  An  effort  was  made  to  carry  the  suggestion  into  effeot,  but  it 
failed.  (See  proposition  9. )  No  court  is  infallible  ;  we  do  not  bow  to  the 
Vatican  decree,  but  the  principle  really  at  stake  is  that  of  the  Royal  supre- 
I  macy,  and  not  the  mere  constitution  of  the  court  by  which  that  supremacy  is 
exercised.  As  Bishop  Saunderson  says,  as  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincohiy 
the  Crown  is  "  the  sole  fountain  of  all  authority  of  external  jurisdietioHy 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  within  the  realm"  (Letter  to  Canon  Hale, 
notes).  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  yield  obedience  in  firo  eonadaUuB.  It 
is  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  law  in  points  defined,  and  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Bishops  in  points  undefined. 

Proposition  18. — ^The  objections  which  are  now  raised  against  the 
existing  Court  of  Appeal  apply  with  greater  force  to  its  predecessor,  the 
Court  of  Delegates,  and,  if  valid,  would  prove  that  the  judicature  of  the 
Church  of  England,  though  established  by  law  and  received  and  obeyed 
by  the  Episcopate  and  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  has  been,  and  is, 
not  only  irregular  but  invalid. 

See  proposition  1 1,  notes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  our  times  that  union  with  the  Greek 
Church  is  earnestly  sought  by  some  amongst  us,  and  yet  the  most  power- 
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-fill  branch  of  that  Church,  the  Russian,  is  ruled  by  a  court  created  by 
Peter  the  Great — a  court  in  which  the  Emperor  is  supreme,  and  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  "  its  little  finger  is  thicker  than  the  loins  "  of  our  Court 
of  Appeal.  Do  the  clergy  of  that  Church  rebel  ?  No,  they  are  the  most 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  observe  that  the  Royal  supremacy,  as  exercised 
in  the  Church  of  England,  is  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  Church  and 
the  nation.  Let  the  unhappy  rent  which  took  place  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  ^^^  ^^®  conflicts  past  and  present  of  the 
Papacy  with  the  Crown,  be  a  warning  to  us  against  theories  which  are 
adverse  to  the  Royal  supremacy,  and  which  would  sever  the  union  of 

'  Church  and  State. 
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The  first  thing  required  of  a  court  is  that  it  should  have  jurisdiction, 
the  authority  and  right  to  decide  the  matters  that  come  before  it,  and  lay 
down  the  law  with  power.  Mere  force  cannot  give  jurisdiction  or  make 
the  dictates  of  an  unauthorised  tribunal  other  than  plain  acts  of  tyranny. 

Jurisdiction^  all  agree,  comes  in  temporal  kingdoms  from  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  jurisdiction 
can  come  only  from  the  Divine  Founder  and  King.  No  commission  from 
an  earthly  sovereign  can  give  this  jurisdiction.  For  a  court  to  rest  its 
jurisdiction  in  spirituals  upon  such  a  commission  would  be  as  unreasonable 
as  it  would  be  for  a  court  sitting  in  England  to  rest  its  jurisdiction  upon 
a  commission  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

To  whom,  then,  did  our  Saviour  give  this  jurisdiction  ? 

We  know  from  Holy  Scripture  that  in  the  first  instance  He  gave  it  to 
His  Apostles,  and  that  He  promised  that  His  presence  and  His  Holy 
Spirit  should  be  with  them  and  with  the  Church  always. 

We  know  not  directly  what  instructions  as  to  the  exercise  and  delegation 
of  this  jurisdiction  our  Saviour  also  gave ;  but  we  can  almost  certainly 
infer  that  instruction  on  these  subjects  was  given  to  His  disciples  during 
the  great  forty  days  when  He  was  speaking  to  them  ''of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

And  we  find  this  instruction  put  in  practice  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
immediate  successors  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 

With  them  the  foundation  of  all  jurisdiction  was  in  the  authority  given 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  Church — the  local  Church  first,  the  universal 
Church  in  the  last  resort — the  Church  organised  in  its  distinction  of 
degrees — Bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  laity,  gathered  up,  in  the  first 
instance,  under  the  Apostles  themselves,  afterwards  under  Metropolitans, 
into  provincial  synods,  and  as  necessity  arose  into  wider  gatherings. 

Of  this  keystone  of  Church  polity  almost  all  of  the  many  divisions 
of  Christendom  have  preserved  some  fragments.  That  jurisdiction  in 
spirituals  is  not  given  to  the  secular  magistrate,  but  to  the  Church,  is  a 
trath  held  alike  by  the  Catholic  of  Canterbury,  Rome,  or  Constantinople, 
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and  by  the  Presbyterian,  the  CongregationalUt,  the  Wedeyan,  and  the 
Irvingita 

What  the  Church  is,  how  it  is  organised,  who  its  authorities  are,  are 
the  questions  in  dispute  between  them.  Addressing  a  body  of  English 
Churchmen,  I  may  assume — indeed,  I  am  bound  to  assume — what  our 
Church  teaches ;  and  I  find  the  scheme  of  Church  organisation  laid  dowu 
in  the  early  General  Councils,  and  in  the  earliest  post-Apostolic  Fathers, 
in  this  wise  : — 

Every  Church  organised  under  its  Bishop ;  every  matter  of  importance 
decided  by  the  Bishop,  not  by  the  Bishop  alone,  but  by  the  Bishop  sitting 
in  council,  and  giving  judgment,  with  his  priests  and  deacons — ^the  Bishop 
presiding  and  giving  voice  to  the  resolution  of  the  assembly,  whether  such 
resolution  were  legislative  or  judicial,  but  doing  so  as  the  mouthpiece  and 
necessary  chief  of  the  assembly  j  and  both  he  and  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
— ^if,  indeed,  the  laity  of  the  Church  were  not  participators  in  it — speaking 
and  acting,  and  deeming  themselves  but  representatives  and  organs  of  the 
whole  Church,  Bishop,  clergy,  and  laity. 

When,  further,  the  small  bodies  which  then  formed  the  Churches  were 
collected  in  a  provincial  synod  assembled  at  the  capital  town,  the  meti«i- 
polis  of  the  district,  each  Church  sent  its  Bishop,  accompanied  probably  by 
some  of  his  clergy,  not  to  speak  and  vote  as  a  mere  individual,  of  his  own 
impulse,  but  after  consultation  with  his  companions,  and  strictly  as  th& 
spokesman  and  representative  of  his  ChurcL 

And  80  with  the  courts  of  final  appeal — the  General  Councils.  To 
these  often  Metropolitans  alone  were  summoned,  being  desired  to  bring 
with  them  some  of  their  Suffragan  Bishops ;  not  that  there  was  any  virtue 
in  a  Metropolitan  over  a  Suffragan  Bishop,  but  because  the  Metropolitan 
was  the  best  representative  of  the  teaching  and  feeling,  the  body  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  his  province.  The  theory  was  that  each 
province  sent  its  head,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  other  Bishops,  and 
usually  by  some  of  the  inferior  clergy  too,  all  combining  to  make  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  province. 

We  find,  then,  that  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  jurtadidion  was 
affirmed  to  reside  in  the  local  Churches,  organised  under  their  Bishops  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  gathering  together  of  the  local  Churches  into  a 
universal  Church  in  the  last  resort. 

Jurisdiction  neither  belonged  to  the  Bishop  alone,  nor  could  be  exercised 
without  the  Bishop. 

Even  St.  Paul,  who  was  not  only  the  Apostle  ruling  the  Corinthian 
Church,  but  their  missionary,  who  had  as  yet  but  hal£  Christianised  his 
converts,  and  was  obliged  to  act  authoritatively  in  any  matter  where  the 
imperfect  Christianity  of  the  converts  led  them  astray,  even  he  would  not 
assume  to  pass  alone  the  formal  sentence  upon  the  incestuous  Corinthian. 
He  directs  the  Church  to  assemble,  and  to  act  as  if  he,  their  Apostle  and 
Bishop,  were  present — "  when  ye  are  gathered  together  and  my  spirit " — 
and  pass  the  sentence  of  the  whole  body  upon  the  offender. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  quoted  for  their  direction  ^'  to  do  nothing 
without  the  Bishop,"  are  equally  explicit  that  the  Bishop  do  nothing  with* 
out  the  priests  and  deacons. 

The  details  of  the  system  were,  of  course,  capable  of  modification,  and 
have  been  modified  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church.     The 
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Church  of  a  large  city,  when  the  majority  of  the  citizens  became  Christian, 
and  when  it  extended  far  away  into  the  suburbs  and  outlying  country, 
had  too  great  and  too  scattered  a  priesthood  to  make  it  practicable  to 
assemble  them  all,  or  to  make  them  a  manageable  parliament  or  court  of 
justice  when  assembled.  The  principle  of  delegation  was  extended,  and  a 
representatiye  council  or  chapter  had  to  be  brought  into  being.  The 
complexity  of  Church  law,  especially  as  the  Church  began  to  be  estab- 
lished and  to  have  relations  with  the  civil  power,  made  it  necessary  to 
have  a  skilled  assessor  for  the  Bishop ;  and  the  power  of  the  assessor  and 
of  the  Bishop  acting  with  his  assessor  grew,  oftentimes  too  much  \  but 
whatever  power  the  Bishop  might  acquire,  he  was  himself  the  elect  of  the 
Church.  The  Church,  clergy,  and  laity — (I  have  not  time  to  do  more 
than  state  the  fact) — the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  elected,  asked  for, 
or  accepted  the  Bishop,  who  was  to  be  henceforth  their  chief  ruler  and 
presiding  judge. 

The  principle  of  jurisdiction,  constantly  infringed  upon  in  practice,  was 
recognised  through  the  Middle  Ages.  But  while  the  Pope,  as  president, 
took  to  himself  the  powers  of  a  Council  of  the  Western  Patriarchate,  so  in 
England  the  Archbishop,  as  president  of  his  provincial,  and  the  Bishop,  as 
president  of  his  diocesan  synod,  took  to  themselves  power  and  jurisdiction 
which  they  ought  to  have  exercised  only  in  synod  or  chapter.  Still  the 
clergy  preserved  some  share  of  their  joint  power.  Bishops  could  only 
appoint  temporary  Chancellors  and  Commissaries,  unless  they  had  the 
sanction  of  the  dean  and  chapter ;  and  to  this  day  all  such  appointments 
are  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

When  a  Suffragan  see  was  vacant  it  was  long  a  question,  and  still  is  in 
one  diocese,  whether  upon  the  Archbishop  or  upon  the  dean  and  chapt-er 
devolved  the  jurisdiction  during  vacancy ;  but  in  the  metro-political  sees 
of  Canterbury  and  York  there  was  and  is  no  question  that  the  jurisdiction 
during  vacancy  falls  to  the  dean  and  chapter — a  survival  which  curiously 
shows  how  the  jurisdiction  was  always  considered  to  reside  in  the  collec- 
tive clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  not  in  the  Bishop  alone.  The  Pope  found 
the  single  Bishop  more  manageable  than  the  whole  clergy  of  a  diocese,  and 
encouraged  the  Bishop  to  dispense  with  the  concurrence  of  his  clergy. 
Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts  took  the  same  line.  And  the  appointment  of 
the  Bishops,  hitherto  divided  between  Pope  and  King,  was  now  taken  by 
the  Crown  alone. 

The  more  learned  Puritans  saw  that  all  this  was  wrong  in  principle  and 
mischierous  in  practice.  In  the  canons  of  1604  the  true  principle  was, 
owing  to  Puritanical  influence,  affirmed,  though  feebly. 

As  by  canon  31  no  person  was  to  be  brought  into  the  ministry  by  the 
ordination  of  the  Bishop  without  the  presence  at  least,  and  so  far  concur- 
rence, of  certain  representatives  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  so  by  canon  122  no 
clergyman  was  to  be  deprived  or  deposed  but  by  the  Bishop  with  the 
assistance  of  his  chancellor  and  the  dean  and  some  of  the  prebendaries  of 
the  cathedral,  M  the  court  was  near,  or  the  Archdeacon  and  at  least  two 
other  grave  ministers  and  preachers,  if  it  was  far  from  the  cathedral. 

And  so  when  Lord  Stowell  decided  that  Mr.  Stone  was  guilty  of  heresy, 
he  could  not  deprive  him ;  but  the  Bishop  of  London  came  into  court 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  chapter,  said  he  had  read  the  papers  and 
agreed  with  his  chancellor,  and  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  of  deprivation. 
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Here  you  see  remnants  of  the  true  principle,  bat  how  small  they  are ! 
Till  Henry  VIII.,  the  jurisdiction  in  spirituals  was  at  least  exercised, 
however  irregularly,  by  spiritual  authorities.  But  from  this  time  down- 
wards the  Church  «has  paid  the  penalty  of  grasping  at  jurisdiction  over 
things  which  did  not  belong  to  her,  and  of  seeking  for  secular  sanctions 
for  her  decrees ;  and  secular  power  has  more  and  more  taken  the  place  of 
spiritual  The  last  climax  has  been  reached  in  the  reigns  of  William  lY. 
and  Victoria. 

I  will,  in  a  few  words,  show  you  how  far  astray  we  have  gone  in  the 
constitution  of  our  courts  ecclesiastical ;  how  little,  how  very  little,  juris- 
diction,  notwithstanding  the  breadth  of  their  claims,  they  re^y  have. 

To  begin  with,  the  court  of  Bishop  and  Clergy  has  almost  disappeared 
in  the  modem  Bishop's  Court ;  the  primitive  Appeal  Court  of  the  Province 
has  wholly  sunk  into  the  Court  of  the  Metropolitan. 

But  even  the  Bishop  exercises  no  jurisdiction  over  his  laity.  This  is  all 
exercised  by  his  chancellor.  Over  his  clergy  he  exerdses  some  juiisdictioD, 
not  as  Bishop,  but  as  the  officer  nominated  by  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act; 
but  then  he  must  exercise  it  under  the  conditions,  with  the  forms,  and  with 
the  assessors  prescribed  by  Parliament  This,  however,  is  little.  What- 
ever judgment  in  things  most  sacred  he  renders,  or  reftues  to  render, 
is  subject  to  appeal  to  a  layman,  sitting  under  the  style  of  the  judge  of 
the  Metropolitan,  having,  indeed,  till  recently,  a  commission  from  the 
Metropolitan  and  his  dean  and  chapter ;  but  now  only  a  doubtful  sort  of 
nomination  from  two  Metropolitans,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  or 
possibly,  for  so  it  may  be,  appointed  by  the  Crown  alone.  While  in  the 
last  resort  the  appeal  lies  to  a  pure  secular  court,  not  even  making  the 
show  of  claiming  commission  from  any  spiritual  authority. 

Assume  even  that  in  any  sense  the  judges  of  the  two  inferior  courts  are 
Bishops,  or  acting  under  Bishops.  How  are  those  Bishops  appointed  t 
What  guarantees  have  their  flocks  for  a  proper  appointment  1  what  disci- 
pline by  which,  if  proved  unfit,  they  may  be  removed  ? 

Our  system  of  courts  may  be  a  good  one  for  deciding  the  mixed  ques- 
tions which  make  many  so-called  "  ecclesiastical  cases ; "  they  might  have 
been  good  for  cases  of  wills,  marriages,  and  tithes ;  they  may  be  good  for 
cases  of  faculties  and  pews.  If  the  State  thinks  them  good  tribunals  for 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  beneficed  clergyman  is,  so  far  as  he  is  a  State 
officer,  fit  for  his  post  or  not,  or  whether  a  churchwarden  should  be  cor- 
rected for  excess  or  neglect  of  duty,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Jurisdiction 
in  such  matters  comes  from  the  State.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  conve- 
nience whether  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  or  special  courts  decide  them. 

But  for  administering  spiritual  discipline,  penance,  or  excommunication, 
for  suspending  or  depriving  a  clerk  from  his  sacred  office,  the  fundamental 
condition  is  generally  wanting.  Where  is  their  power,  where  their  jurii- 
dieUonf 

Next  to  jurisdiction,  a  court  requires  capacity,  ability  to  decide  upon 
the  matters  submitted  to  it. 

On  this  head  you  must  excuse  me  from  saying  anything  about  the  two 
inferior  sets  of  courts.  And  it  is  the  less  necessary,  because,  however 
capable  or  incapable  they  may  be,  with  the  extensive  system  of  appeals 
the  responsibility  for  a  correct  judgment  comes  in  practice  to  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal. 
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Aa  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  I  would  prefer  to 
use  the  language  of  others ;  and  I  will  call  to  your  attention  what  an 
eminent  judge  said  in  his  judgment  in  the  recent  case  of  '*  Martin  v. 
Mackonochie."  The  question  in  the  case  was,  you  know,  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  suspension  possessed  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  this  eminent 
judge  observed  that  it  was  remarkable  that  he  and  all  the  judges  who  had 
had  the  case  before  them  had  been  previously  ignorant  of  the  law  on  which 
they  were  deciding. 

Now,  he  said  this  as  a  judge  of  the  secular  Court  of  Appeal.  But  he 
was  also  a  judge  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  sit  in  the 
Privy  Council  on  a  most  important  ecclesiastical  case.  Two  of  his  four 
colleagues  were  also  judges  of  the  Privy  Council.  One  of  them  had  sat 
often  in  ecclesiastical  cases ;  and  of  the  three  judges  of  the  court  below 
one  was,  and  the  other  two  very  shortly  afterwards  became  judges  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

**  Martin  v,  Mackonochie/'  therefore,  came  before  eight  judges,  all  of  them 
ignorant  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  yet  six  of  them  judges  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

After  this,  what  are  you  to  say  of  the  capacity  of  the  Privy  Council  as 
an  ecclesiastical  court  1  How  should  it  have  any  ?  It  is  composed  of  men 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  ordinary  English  law ;  but  with  whom  it 
is  a  mere  accident  whether  they  have  any  knowledge  of  canon  law  at  all. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  attacked  by  Lord  Penzance  for  upsetting 
with  his  ignorant  judgment  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  settled  by  the  Privy 
CounciL  He  replied — I  am  myself  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Privy  Council  to  which  you  refer  as  versed  in  ecclesiastical  law  is  com- 
posed of  people  like  myself.  Am  I  an  ignoramus  when  sitting  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  at  once  versed  in  ecclesiastical  law  when  sitting  in  the 
Privy  Council) 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Reform  from  beginning  to  end.  True 
reform — a  recurrence  to  first  principles  long  corrupted  and  obscured.  Give 
the  Church  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  her  Bishops  and  Archbishops, 
and  let  them  sit  as  judges  canonically,  not  autocratically,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  clergy :  or,  if  they  be  too  numerous,  of  representatives  of 
their  clergy ;  with  their  chancellors  as  skilled  assessors,  and  with  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  faithful  laity  to  concur.  Let  the  appeal  be  to  the  synod 
of  the  province  presided  over  by  the  Metropolitan.  And  if  further  appeal 
be  required,  let  the  appeal  be,  while  Christendom  unhappily  remains 
divided,  to  a  synod  of  the  whole  Anglican  communion. 

If  it  be  said  this  means  disestablishment,  I  answer,  first,  that  I  see  not 
why  such  reform  should  not  be  compatible  with  establishment.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  giving  the  flock  a  voice  in,  or  a  veto  in,  the  election  of  their 
Bishop.     It  is  done  for  the  clergy  in  the  Swedish  Church. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  that  the  spiritual  courts  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  purely  spiritual  censures ;  and  that  where  it  is  desirable 
that  a  temporal  sentence  should  follow  on  the  spiritual — the  extrusion,  for 
instance,  of  a  delinquent  priest  or  Bishop  from  his  church  and  revenues — 
the  matter  should  be  submitted  by  a  separate  process  to  a  temporal 
tribunal,  to  examine  into  and  ratify,  or,  as  some  foreign  systems  of  law 
say,  homologate  the  sentence — ^something  in  the  same  way  as  foreign 
judgments  are  now  enforced  by  English  courts. 
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Any  encroachment  of  spiritual  tribunals  beyond  their  province  would 
be  restrained  as  now  by  prohibition  from  the  ordinary  courts. 

The  faithful  laity,  who  are  now  Hot  protected  at  all,  would  haye  a  voiee 
in  the  election  of  their  Bishops ;  even  if  they  had  not  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  many  canonical  precedents,  they  might  have,  some  representatives 
among  the  constituents  of  the  tribunal. 

Statesmen  who  feel  that  the  laity  should  have  some  voice,  sometimes, 
in  contempt  of  all  canon  law,  justify  the  Privy  Council  as  a  represeutation 
of  the  laity.  It  would  be  outrageous  if  it  were,  and  if  the  laity  were  to 
overrule  in  last  resort  their  own  Bishops  and  clergy.  But  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind.     It  represents  simply  the  policy'  of  the  non-religious  State. 

But  I  answer  also  to  the  objection,  if  need  be,  ''  Better  disestablishment 
than  a  judiciary  without  jurisdiction  and  a  Church  without  discipline." 

That  the  present  state  of  things  cannot  last,  every  one  sees ;  and  an 
establishment  is  too  dearly  bought  if  it  makes  chaos  an  enduring  necessity. 


ADDRESSES. 
G.  H.  Blakeslky,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

I  CA.N  hardly  enter  upon  the  remarks  I  wish  to  offer  to  this  meeting  this  evening  with- 
out beginning  with  a  general  proposition,  which  I  should  not  have  done  if  it  had  not 
been  that  one  of  the  propositions  I  shall  submit  is  almost  directly  opposed  to  the  pro* 
position  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  commenced  his  address.  I  do  not  think  thai 
the  proposition  I  shall  put  before  you  and  the  proposition  of  the  Bishop  are  absolutely 
contradictory,  though  I  venture  to  think  that  they  express  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
question.  The  proposition  that  the  Bishop  of  Ozfoid  laid  before  you  was  that  the 
occlesiastical  courts  were  a  machinery  for  enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  clergy.  I 
venture  to  think  that  that  is  a  view  which,  though  no  doubt  in  a  sense  true,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  press  too  closely  in  the  present  day.  There  is  no  need  of  a  Church 
court  to  suspend  a  clergyman.  You  can  do  that  wiUiout  it.  The  object  of  the  Chureh 
court  is  to  prevent  a  clergyman  from  being  arbitrarily  and  autocratically  depnTcd  by 
the  Bishop.  It  is  that  a  clergyman  may  not  be  arbitrarily  dealt  with  that  he  has  to 
take  his  trial  before  a  Church  oourt,  and  the  charges  against  him  have  to  be  made  in 
writing,  with  all  the  due  formalities  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  inTestigation  of  a 
charge  in  any  temporal  court.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  treat  cases  which  come 
before  the  ecclesiastieal  courts,  or  those  which  have  come  before  them  lately,  those 
which  relate  to  clergy  discipline,  as  in  any  sense  criminal.  Looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  I  doubt  whether  the  offences  themselves  are  really  criminal  I  am 
aware  they  are  indictable  offences,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  because  an  act  is  crimioil 
in  law  it  should  be  criminal  in  itself.  I  think  the  proper  way  to  look  at  these  things  is 
that  they  are  breaches  of  contract,  or  at  the  utmost  breaches  of  trust.  Who  will  venture 
to  say  that  Mr.  Tooth  was  doing  anything  strictly  criminal  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
sense.  Of  course  he  was  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  quite  admit  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  analogy  in  the  legal  proceedings  that  took  place  in  his  case  and  in  other 
cases  of  the  same  sort  to  criminal  proceedings  in  a  criminal  oourt  of  justice  ;  enough 
to  make  it  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  Bishop,  who  is  a  nominal  plaintiff  in  theee  quasi- 
criminal  proceedings,  ought  to  be  held  to  have  the  power  of  vetoing  the  proceedings 
as  the  Crown,  acting  through  the  Attomey-G^eral,  has  the  power  of  vetoiog  proceed- 
ings in  a  criminal  court.  Suppose  a  man  breaks  his  oontnct,  it  is  not  every  one  irfio 
can  sue  him  for  it.     In  no  civilised  jurisprudence  is  a  breach  of  contract  regarded  si 
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a  criminal  oflfiBnoe.  It  may  be  wrong  and  a  an,  bat  the  only  man  who  can  sue  is  the 
man  who  made  the  contract  and  is  aggrieved  by  the  breach.  Any  one  may  proseoate 
by  English  law  for  a  criminal  offence,  bat  for  a  civil  offence  only  the  man  who  is 
wronged.  Is  it  not  practically  admitted  that  it  is  only  a  person  interested  who  can 
institate  ecclesiastical  salts;  that  it  is  only  a  person  who  can  show  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  who  oaght  to  prosecute  the  clergyman  for  infringe- 
ment f  There  is,  therefore^  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  proposition  that  these  cases 
ought  to  be  treated  in  dvilised  jurisprudence  as  civil  actions,  and  not  as  criminal  prose- 
cutions. But  if  that  is  the  case,  let  us  see  what  follows  from  it.  If  it  is  a  civil  proM- 
cution,  and  if  it  is  the  right  only  of  a  parishioner,  or  of  the  Bishop,  who  is  interested  in 
the  due  performance  by  the  clergyman,  to  prosecute — if  the  person  interested  chooses 
to  assert  that  the  legal  duties  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the  clergyman  shall  be 
enforced,  why  should  the  Bishop  interfere  between  the  right  of  the  parishioner  and  the 
duties  of  the  clergyman  to  the  parishioner  ?  What  would  be  thought  if  in  the  case  of 
a  suit  for  burial  fees,  procuration  fees,  or  synodals,  a  person  exercising  paternal  influ- 
ence over  the  defendant  were  to  say  that  because  the  amount  was  small  the  suit  should 
not  be  proceeded  with  ?  There  are  certain  duties  which  the  parishioner  has  legal  right 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  by  the  clergyman ;  and  if  the  neglect  of  these  duties  is 
in  point  of  form  only  a  criminal  offence,  the  Bishop  has  surely  no  right  to  prevent  the 
parishioner  pursuing  his  remedy,  and  he  has  no  right  to  put  one  duty  of  the  clergyman 
in  degree  of  importance  before  another.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right  of  veto  is  not  a 
proper  one  to  be  possessed  by  the  Bishop^  but  I  feel  convinced  that  there  is  no  instance, 
except  within  very  late  years,  of  Church  courts  refusing  assistance  to  any  man  alleging 
himself  to  be  so  injured.  Of  course  he  has  to  prove  his  case  to  obtain  redress.  In 
early  times,  when  the  Bishop  sat  in  his  own  court,  if  he  chose  to  waive  his  jurisdiction, 
and  send  the  case  to  a  higher  court,  he  would  be  the  person  no  doubt  to  sign  the  letters 
of  request.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  incidentally  let  fall  that  the  State  would  never  have 
allowed  the  ecclesiastical  judges  to  be  without  salaries.  I  venture  to  think  that  in  those 
days  and  until  recent  times  the  salaries  of  judges  consisted  entirely  of  fees  received  in 
the  courts,  and  until  very  lately  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  himself  was  paid  for  his  duties 
as  judge  by  the  fees  of  the  faculty  court.  When  the  Bishop  had  delegated  his  judicial 
power  to  his  chancellor,  it  is  contrary  to  all  principle  that  he  should  have  retained  any 
power  in  regard  to  the  power  of  signing  letters  of  request.  After  a  Bishop  has  granted 
to  another  the  right  to  hear  actions  that  would  otherwise  come  before  him,  and  conse- 
quently the  right  to  take  fees  for  the  hearing,  it  would  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  his 
delegate*s  mouth,  or  derogating  from  his  own  grant,  to  send  up  letters  of  request  him- 
self to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  therefore  it  must  hare  been  the  chancellor,  and  not  the 
Bishop  who  signed  letters  of  request  But  the  Church  Discipline  Act  has,  without  the 
sanction  of  Convocation,  given  a  new  power  to  the  Bishop  to  send  an  action  to  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  though  he  has  given  up  his  own  right  to  his  church.  This  is  an 
authority  that  the  Bishop  takes  from  the  temporal  legislature  alone ;  and  I  submit 
whether  a  cleigyman,  who  is  protected  from  prosecution  by  the  action  of  the  Bishop, 
ought  not  inforo  eomeientioB  to  deem  himself  already  deposed,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  scandal,  which  I  do  not  say  will  arise,  but  which  everybody 
must  admit  is  possible  under  the  power  of  veto  which  the  Bishop  possesses,  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  if  it  were  in  practice  limited  to  a  power  over  the  costs  of  a  suit. 
It  is  said  that  the  Bishop's  veto  is  necessary  to  prevent  litigiousness  and  vexations 
actions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  so,  because  the  same  evil  was  early  discovered 
in  temporal  actions.  By  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  passed  six  hundred  years  ago, 
every  successful  plaintiff  had  his  costs,  but  it  was  found  necessary  soon  after  to  make 
an  alteration  in  that  rule  in  order  to  prevent  vexatious  actions,  andfthe  rule  was  intro- 
duced that  no  one  who  recovered  less  thau  forty  shillings  got  his  costs.     I  think  we 
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might  take  a  leason  from  that ;  and  if  the  Bishop's  power  of  veto  was  limited  to  the 
costs,  the  power  to  decide  about  the  costs  being  reserFod  until  after  the  hearing  of  the 
suit,  I  think  one  scandal  that  is  now  possible  could  not  arise,  and  a  great  many  minds 
would  be  satisfied  at  its  being  a  proper  and  constitutional  precedent  that  the  Bishops 
would  follow  in  this  respect  If,  by  a  further  manipulation  of  the  power  of  Teto,  the 
Bishop  could  retain  power  to  stop  the  whole  action  after  the  hearing,  that  would  remove 
the  possible  theoretical  scandal  of  hin  having  to  decide  what  he  should  do  in  the  ques- 
tion before  the  hearing  of  the  suit^  and  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  another  consti- 
tutional precedent,  by  which  the  royal  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  to  a  Farliamentaiy 
impeachment  until  after  that  impeachment  is  tried. 


Rev.  Berdmobb  Compton,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Margaret 

Street,  London. 

Db.  Phillimobe,  in  his  most  instructive  and  ludd  paper,  has  shown  us  that  the 
gravest  doubts  rest  upon  our  existing  ecclesiastical  courts  in  respect  of  the  two  grett 
requisites  of  an  efficient  judicature,  viz.,  sound  jurisdiction  and  capacity  or  compe- 
tency.   Let  us  see  what  are  the  consequences  of  this.    Unsoundness  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  which  approves  itself  as  competent  for  learning  and  impartiality,  English* 
men  are  willing  to  treat  as  a  fault  rather  of  theory  than  of  practice.    They  dislike  to- 
inquire  into  it,  and  are  ready  to  condone  and  forget  it.     But  as  soon  as  the  work  of  a 
court  displays  a  want  of  competency,  then  immediately  arises  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion. |^  What  is  this  court  which  thus  fails  to  command  respect?    Why  should  we 
respect  it?    The  equilibrium  of  its  position  is  tried.     Courts  of  justice,  like  all  other 
earthly  things,  are  not  impeccable.    Miscarriages  of  justice  are  not  unknown  in  West- 
minster Hall  itself.     But  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tripping  court  be  unimpeachable, 
its  equilibrium  stable,  it  will  soon  recover  itself.    Not  so  with  a  court  of  secular  origin 
which  has  been  forced  out  of  its  constitutional  sphere  to  adjudicate  in  spiritual  matters. 
Not  so  with  the  courts  created  by  the  "  Act  for  transferring  the  powers  of  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates,"  by  the  "  Church  Discipline  Act,''  by  the  "  Public  Worship  Begn- 
lation  Act."    The  question  of  jurisdiction  which  is  surely  raised  on  the  failure  of  com- 
petency in  such  courts  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered.     Neither  can  any  statute  of 
limitations  be  pleaded  against  it.     The  equilibrium  is  shown  to  be  unstable— that  of 
An  egg  poised  on  its  end.     It  falls  irrecoverably  from  its  exalted  position  the  instant 
a  breath  of  suspicion  shakes  it.     It  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  give  the  history  of 
the  discredit  into  which  our  pseudo-ecclesiastical  courts  have  fallen.     I  am  glad  to  be 
excused  by  pressure  of  time  from  setting  out  the  indictment  of  incompetency.     For 
that  discredit  affects  us  all  as  Englishmen.    It  is  the  dignitaries  of  our  own  English 
State  who  have  damaged  their  reputations  and  befouled  our  nest    As  Churchmen,  too^ 
we  look  with  awe  upon  the  suicidal  failure  of  a  great  human  device,  upon  which  the 
blessing  of  Grod  hath  not  rested.     It  is  the  less  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  fail- 
ure,  inasmuch  as  the  inquiry  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  a  discredited  competency, 
which  might  be  remedied  by  the  removal  or  punishment  of  bad  judges,  and  has  revealed 
a  discredited  jurisdiction,  which  is  incurable.    We  behold  the  collapse  of  a  huge  popu- 
lar fallacy — of  the  plausible  theory  that  the  best  machinery  of  justice  in  spiritual,  as  in 
all  other  subject-matter,  is  the  application  of  the  mind  of  the  secular  lawyer  to  docu- 
ments and  information  furnished  to  him  for  the  nonce  by  persons  professionally  skilled 
in  the  special  subject  in  litigation.     This  theory,  upon  which  our  statutory  eodesiaa- 
tical  judicature  is  constructed,  though  it  omits  all  consideration  of  the  platform  upon 
which  its  ponderous  machinery  is  to  be  placed,  yet  when  the  platform  of  jurisdIcUon  if 
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adequate,  works  well  enough  in  secular  matters,  as  in  patent  cases,  in  oases  of  nuisance 
from  chemical  works,  in  cases  of  oollisions  at  sea.  Its  success  depends  partly  on  the 
control  exercised  by  a  jury,  which  often  contains  special  knowledge  superior  to  that 
of  the  court,  and  mainly  on  the  power  of  the  ordinary  lawyer,  whether  judge  or  advo- 
cate, to  take  in  and  digest  the  cram,  and  to  manipulate  it  usefully.  But  it  fails  alto- 
gether when  they  cannot  take  the  cram.  A  judge  who  does  not  know  a  lever  from  a 
cogwheel,  and  dislikes  the  very  mention  of  such  things,  would  probably  be  unable  to 
profit  by  the  scientific  evidence  in  a  patent  case.  In  general,  when  the  subject-matter 
is  wholly  alien  to  their  tone  of  thought^  when  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  events 
as  to  which  their  minds  are  a  blank— when  a  great  judge  admits,  without  shame ,  as 
in  the  instance  quoted  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  previously 
ignorant  not  merely  of  the  special  matter  in  question,  but  of  the  law  itself  which  they 
met  to  administer — when  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  grounds  an  important  part  of 
an  important  ecclesiastical  judgment  on  the  vulgar  error  that  the  Church  was  endowed 
by  the  State— -when  another  Judge,  one  of  our  greatest  secular  lawyers,  varies  the 
astounding  misapprehension  by  8a3ring  that  a  rector  receives  the  wages  of  the  State — 
then  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  secular  Bench  the  elementary 
knowledge  is  wanting  to  a  degree  which  upsets  the  whole  theory  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  legal  mind  to  these  special  subjects.  You  might  as  well  set  men  to  deal 
with  questions  of  real  property  who  believed  all  tenure  to  date  from  the  Bevolution  of 
1688,  and  recognised  no  title  but  a  Parliamentary  one !  Tou  are  trying  to  employ  your 
maehineiy  upon  raw  material,  which  you  cannot  get  into  the  machine  1  Indeed,  one 
may  well  compassionate  our  unhappy  secular  judges,  compelled  to  leave  their  last^  and 
to  adjudicate  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  though  sorely  irritated  thereby.  For,  in  the 
words  of  their  own  great  oracle  (Lord  Coke,  in  Caudrey's  case),  solemnly  animad- 
verting upon  the  necessity  of  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law — "  Miserable  is  his  case, 
and  worthy  of  pity,  that  hath  been  persuaded  before  he  was  instructed,  and  now  will 
refuse  to  be  instructed,  because  he  will  not  be  persuaded."  But  what  is  the  reason 
for  this  exceptional  incompetency  of  knowledge  ?  The  first  and  chief  cause  is  that 
there  is  little  demand  for  such  knowledge.  And  this  is  a  permanent  cause.  There 
are  many  patent  cases,  many  actions  turning  upon  chemical  questions,  many  which 
involve  nautical  skill.  But  there  are  veiy  few  doctrinal  or  ritual  cases.  There  is 
little  demand  for  a  bar  ready  with  the  preliminaiy  knowledge  which  is  the  indispen- 
sable qaalification  for  being  crammed,  and  therefore  no  supply  for  a  competent  bench. 
If  the  present  vacancies  in  the  Court  of  Arches  and  the  Metropolitan  Court  of  York 
should  ever  be  filled  up,  there  are  but  three  or  four  possible  men.  Indeed,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  our  stock  of  real  ecclesiastical  law  is  engrossed  by  two  members 
of  one  family — one  on  the*Bench,  and  the  other  in  full  prospect  of  it.  So  feeble  is  the 
flickering  flame  of  ecclesiastical  litigation,  that  if  you  extinguish  a  benevolent  society 
for  promoting  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  has  recently  spent  ;^30,ooo  in 
encouraging  an  ecclesiastical  bar,  and  which  was  sadly  frightened  the  other  day  at  the 
prospect  of  ecclesiastical  truce,  until  it  was  reassured  by  a  friend  in  high  place— if  the 
Church  Association  were  cruelly  extinguished,  one  chief  branch  of  ecclesiastical  litiga- 
tion would  fall  into  abeyance.  The  popular  system  of  cramming  a  lawyer  with  mate- 
rials of  judgment  fails,  too,  when  the  lawyer  cannot  manipulate  the  cram  with  temper 
and  impartiality.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  impartial  in  a  patent  case,  in  a  case  of  col- 
lision at  sea ;  extremely  difficult  to  be  impartial  in  an  ecclesiastical  case.  And  the 
difficulty  is  brought  out  in  the  irritability  of  the  judges,  manifesting  their  internal 
struggles.  Only  consider  calmly  the  normal  tone  of  the  Bench  in  the  administration 
of  the  Public  Worship  Begulation  Act.  Only  reflect  on  certain  ugly  decisions  of 
secular  judges  in  other  courts  about  costs.  Only  remark  that  whenever  a  point  is 
reluctantly  decided  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Churchman,  an  apology  is  simultaneously 
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made  to  the  public  for  so  odioni  an  act,  by  a  fling  of  dislike  at  the  Catholic  school 
Only  observe  how  afraid  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  are  of 
giving  their  jadgments  on  their  individual  responsibility.     Only  remember  the  open 
declaration  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  that  a  certain  ecclesiastical  decision,  given  by  a 
court  on  which  he  sat,  was  grounded  rather  on  policy  than  on  law.    And  then  acknow- 
ledge how  specially  difficult  it  is  to  be  impartial  in  spiritual  questions,  even  when  yon 
know  nothing  about  them.     Men  may  profess  not  only  ignorance,  but  indifference, 
but  they  are  apt  to  feel  more  than  they  understand  or  acknowledge.    And  then  they 
make  but  poor  Gallios  1     If  they  were  real  Gallios,  they  would  drive  the  perseoatom 
from  the  judgment-seat  with  sharp  warnings  of  heavy  costs.     The  fact  is  that  religion 
cannot  now  be  insipid.     A  man  either  loves  it  or  hates  it.     And  love  and  hatred  give 
a  strong  bias  to  a  judgment.    So,  again,  the  system  of  assessors,  which  might  possibly 
be  expected  to  correct  this  incompetency  of  invincible  ignorance,  breaks  down  in 
spiritual  cases ;  assessors  are  no  use  unless  they  are  experts.    In  ritual  cases  the  asses* 
sors  should  be  experts  in  the  science  and  practice  of  ritual,  in  the  etiquette  of  "wor- 
ship in  spirit  and  in  truth.''    But  we  have  only  Bishops  for  assessors  in  such  cases. 
The  idea  of  working  the  Bishop  for  eveiything  is  ingrained  in  the  English  mind.    And 
inasmuch  as  ritualists  are  not  made  Bishops,  Bishops  are  not  ritualists,  and  would  pro- 
bably  not  profess  to  have  much  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  certainly  no 
practical  knowledge.    So,  agaio,  in  doctrinal  cases  you  want  scientific  theologians.    A 
scientific  theologian  is,  indeed,  sometimes  made  a  Bishop ;  but  curiously  enough  no 
such  accomplished  Bishops  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  ever  sat  as  assessors  in  a  doctrinal 
i'Ase  in  recent  times.     And  even  granting  that  our  Episcopal  assessors  were  experts, 
here  comes  in  again  the  great  difficulty  of  being  absolutely  impartial     The  assessor's 
own  interests  are  involved  in  a  way  they  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty.   For  example,  when  it  comes  to  be  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  the  famous  Adver- 
tisements unquestionably  cannot  apply  to  Bishops,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Ridsdale  case 
has  left  no  other  loophole  from  the  stringency  of  the  Ornaments  Bubric  but  the  Adver- 
tisements, and  inasmuch  as  every  Bishop  who  does  not  wear  the  vestments  of  the  First 
Frayer-Book  is  thereby  placed  in  the  predicament  (if  that  case  is  to  stand)  of  a  law- 
breaker, and  deserving  of  censure  and  punishment  the  more  severe  in  proportion  to 
his  exalted  station — will  there  not  be  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  Episcopal  assessor  to 
prefer  any  theory  for  neutralising  the  rubric,  to  that  for  which  Lord  Selbome  has 
suffered  such  martyrdom  in  the  crushing  grasp  of  Mr.  Parker  ?   The  fallacy  of  applying 
the  secular  legal  mind  to  spiritual  things  has  exploded.    The  rottenness  of  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  unmanageable  machinery  was  placed,  is  exposed  by  its  disorderly 
action.     The  complaint  of  the  Church  is  no  longer  of  the  badness  of  recent  judicial 
woric,  but  of  the  absence  of  authority  in  the  courts  to  do  th&  work  at  all !     Our  eccle- 
siastical judicature  is  in  ruin&     And  we  are  already  looking  round  with  constematioo 
at  the  previously  unsuspected  foundations  of  other  ecclesiastical  structures  in  a  similar 
Erastian  style  of  architecture.     No  polity  can  stand  with  judicial  anarchy.     Unless 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  provides  a  respectable  and  respected  system  of  ecdeeiastictl 
justice,  ecclesiastical  revolution  is  imminent.     Until  the  statutory  interference  with 
ecclesiastical  principle  is  got  rid  of  in  some  way,  and  the  old  foundations  re-established, 
we  shall  be  in  this  perilous  state  of  suspension  of  justice,  on  the  brink  of  revolution. 
We  have  before  us  various  plans  of  repair,  where  reconstruction,  not  repair,  is  needed. 
One  which  finds  much  favour  at  the  present  moment  is  the  throwing  great  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  in  camera.    It  is  proposed  to  give  to  him,  and  to  claim  ai 
already  given  in  some  cases,  a  personal  extra-legal  power  of  stopping  legal  prooedure— 
a  power  which  would  certainly  lighten  the  scandal  of  our  having  no  proper  courts  to 
entertain  it.      I  submit  that  this  is  un-English,  un- Catholic,  unconstitutional,  un- 
workable.    In  our  distress  let  us  not  take  temporary  refuge  in  thirty  dictatois.    The 
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Biflhop,  like  the  Sovereign,  ought  not  to  administer  justice  save  in  his  court.     The 
Bishop,  like  the  Sovereign,  ought  never  to  deny  justice  under  any  drcumstanoes.    The 
Bishop  ought  not  to  be  above  the  law,  any  more  than  the  Sovereign  is  I    The  whole 
scheme  is  a  miserable  makeshift    See  how  it  looks  on  the  secular  side  of  government. 
Imagine  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  or  the  captain  of  a  ship,  empowered  to  protect  his 
inferiors  from  inquiry  into  alleged  injury  to  a  civilian,  because  courts- martial  bad 
broken  down  !     Imagine  a  duke,  a  chancellor,  or  any  other  dignitary,  empowered  to 
prevent  a  plaintiff  from  bringing  an  action  of  libel  or  ejectment,  because  he  thought  it 
inconvenient^  and  because  Westminster  Hall  was  in  a  state  of  chaos  I     Then  think 
what  courage  it  requires  in  the  Bishop.    Is  it  fair  to  expect  it?     Are  you  sure  of 
finding  it  ? — ^permanent,  not  spasmodic  f    Remember  that  the  character  approved  by 
Bishop-making  premiers  is  moderation,  not  resolution.   Our  Episcopate  is  often  praised 
for  its  wisdom,  seldom  for  its  courage.     And  for  the  purpose  of  interposing  his  own 
body  before  you,  when  you  are  unpopular  and  innocent,  you  want  a  resolute  man,  not 
a  moderate  man ;  you  want  a  brave  man  rather  than  a  quiet  one ;  a  candidate  for  the 
Victoria  Cross,  not  a  diplomatist  or  a  would-be  statesman  1      It  is  not  fair  to  put 
a  Cranmer  to  do  the  work  of  St  Ambrose  or  St.  Anselm  1    Finally,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  this  power  will  always  be  exercised  in  a  perfect  manner.    What  are  they 
going  to  be  guided  by  ?    Surely  not  their  own  feelings  ? — the  wish  of  the  congregation 
interested?    They  say  not.    Public  opinion  estimated  by  clamour?     We  hope  not. 
Anyhow,  the  first  time  their  action  is  discredited,  down  goes  the  whole  &bric,  for  its 
ibundation  of  canonical  jurisdiction  is  the  egg  set  on  end. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr.   L.    R.   Valpy. 

The  last  speaker  has  intimated  that  the  great  desideratum  in  connection  with  ecclesi- 
astical cases  is  impartiality.  I  regret  very  much  that,  in  contravention  of  what  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of  these  Congresses,  he  has  used  the  word 
persecution  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Church  Association.  I  would  only  ask 
|)ermission  to  remind  him  that  the  English  Church  Union  was  in  existence  before  the 
-Church  Association.  Certainly  if  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  correctly  represented  by 
Dr.  PhUlimore  and  Mr.  Compton,  their  denunciation  of  them,  and  of  the  whole  of 
our  ecclesiastical  system,  is  not  too  severe ;  but  the  courts  of  first  instance  as  they 
exist  now  are  the  same  as  they  have  ever  been  since  the  Reformation.  The  court  of 
first  instance  is  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  that  court 
now,  as  it  always  was,  is  constituted  by  the  Bishop  sitting  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Chancellor,  and  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  Consistorial  Court  to  the  Provincial  Court. 
Then  there  is  the  Provincial  Court  representing  the  Archbishop,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Arches.  Under  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  special  procedure  was 
introduced  ;  and  so  again  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  new  procedure, 
with  a  judge  to  be  specially  named  by  the  Archbishops,  was  introduced.  There  is 
nothing  but  practical  procedure  involved,  save  where  we  are  met  by  the  contention 
that  in  ecclesiastical  cases  the  courts  should  consist  of  clerical  judges  only,  a  con- 
tention so  chimerical  that  I  do  not  think  it  needful  to  waste  time  in  any  attempt 
to  combat  it.  Therefore  I  say  the  point  we  really  have  to  deal  with  is  the  cou- 
«titotion  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  When  we  are  told  that  this  is  solely  an 
eoclesiastical  and  spiritual  question,  do  not  let  us  forget  that^  according  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Coke,  spiritual  courts  were  only  empowered  to  impose  spiritual  censures, 
-wUle  the  clergy  claim  freehold  rights  in  property  as  well  as  in  their  legal  status,  and 
therefore  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  a  clergyman,  you  have 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not  open  to  spiritual  censure,  hot 
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also  with  his  freehold  rights,  for  which  reason  it  is  eeseotial  that  you  ahoold  have  lay 
judges.    Let  me  quote  three  or  four  lines  from  the  authority  of  the  present  Aichbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  judges  of  these  courts.    He  said:— 
"  If  the  various  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes  ecdeaiastioal  were  to  be  presided  over  by 
clergymen,  one  result  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  to  subject  the  trials  in  these 
courts  to  judges  who  would  be  considered  incompetent,  as  compared  with  the  judges 
of  the  civil  courts.     But  this  evil  in  the  course  of  time  has  been  avoided,  through  the 
machinery  preserved  at  the  Reformation.    Both  in  the  Diocesan  jyid  in  the  Provincial 
Courts,  the  Bishops  and  ArchbUhops  act  through  their  Chancellors,  and  caze  wis 
taken  to  secure  that  the  ChanceUor  administering  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  name,  snd 
by.  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastic,  may  be  a  layman."    The  Uy  portion  of  the  Chmdi 
of  England  could  not  be  satisfied  by  leaving  these  matters  to  the  Bishop  surrounded 
by  his  clergy.     When  it  is  remembered  that  in  aQ  ecclesiastical  cases  Bishops  either 
sit  as  a  portion  of  the  judges,  or  as  assessors  who  are  called  upon  with  thdr  skilled 
knowledge  to  advise  the  judges,  and  objection  is  taken  to  the  constitution  of  the 
court,  I  want  to  know,  if  the  Bishops  are  not  competent  to  advise  the  judges  in  the 
final  court,  where  we  are  to  find  men  who  are  competent?     Dr.  Phillimore  tells  m 
that  jurisdiction  emanates,  not  from  earthly  authority,  but  from  Christ  the  Head  of 
the  Church.    Were  we  dealing  with  questions  of  a  spiritual  character  affecting  the 
heart  aud  the  conscience  only,  I  would  readily  recognise  the  appeal  to  the  law  of  my 
Saviour  and  Master.     But  we  are  not  dealing  with  questions  of  that  kind--(cries  of 
**  Oh,  oh,"  and  **  Yes,  we  are")— we  are  dealing  with  questions  affecting  the  status  of 
clergymen  in  the  Church,  and  the  position  which  they  daim  in  the  Church  as  hoWing 
a  fi'eehold.     ("  No,  no,"  and  interruption.) 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Hear  the  speaker,  please.     I  appeal  to  the  good  and  fair  feeling  of  all  present  to 
let  the  speaker  say  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Valpy. 

I  say  it  is  a  question  of  the  clergyman's  freehold,  and  the  rights  of  the  by 
members  of  the  Church.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  take  that  statement  for  what 
it  is  worth.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Phillimore  and  others  have  forgotten  that 
this  very  question  of  the  whole  character  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  was  considered  in  the  most  solenm  manner  under  a  Royal  Commission  in 
the  year  1830,  which  Commission  consisted  of  Archbishop  Howley,  Bishop  Bloom- 
field,  four  other  Bishops,  three  judges  of  the  Conmiou  Law  courts,  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
Dr.  Lushington,  four  others  who  had  filled  judicial  positions,  and  the  Eang^s  Advo- 
cate. I  do  not  know  how  a  Commission  could  have  been  better  constituted  to 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  Church  and  the  judicial  mind.  What  was  their  report! 
Let  me  tell  you  iJ^at  when  that  report  came  before  Parliament,  the  Act  for  the 
transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  from  the  Court  of  Delegates  to  the  Privy  Council  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  Bill  was  unanimously  assented  to,  with  the  hearty  expressed  approval  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Dr.  Philpott,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  which  had  been  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  and  I  will  then  ask  whether  it  is  fair,  or  impartial,  to  say  that  the 
Privy  Council,  or  the  court  lately  constituted  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  questions, 
are  in  their  constitution  and  practice  new  and  unknown  to  English  law.  The  Court  of 
Delegates  was  usually  presided  over  by  three  puisne  judges  of  the  Common  LawcooiiSr 
and  three  civilians ;  but  in  special  cases  certain  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  weie 
added.  If  the  judges  were  equally  divided  in  opinion,  there  was  no  decision  nntil 
additional  judges  were  summoned,  and  the  case  reargued.     If  there  was  a  majority, 
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lat  no  Common  Law  judge  voted  in  that  majority,  no  decision  could  be  given,  and 
again  additional  judges  were  summoned.  In  that  court  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  judgment,  and  thus  the  principle  on  which  the  court  decided 
remained  unknown.  Another  feature  was  this,  viz.,  that  owing  to  the  principal 
advocates  being  generally  employed  in  the  cases  to  be  tried,  the  civilian  members  of 
the  court  were  generally  taken  from  the  junior  members  of  the  bar.  That  was  the  court 
which  was  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  until  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  taken  from  it  and  transferred  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  principles  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  court  in  the  construction  of  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  the 
Church  have  ever  been  the  same,  as  a  reference  to  the  dedsions  of  such  men  as  Sir 
William  Scott  and  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  and  comparison  of  their  judgments  with 
those  of  the  Privy  Council,  will  attest.  May  I  not,  then,  appeal  to  your  candour,  and 
ask,  how  could  you  constitute  a  court  less  likely  to  have  its  feeling  distorted  by 
personal  interest^  or  religious  excitement,  than  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  at  present  con- 
stituted? If  you  leave  the  Bishop  to  say  whether  a  case  shall  go  forward  or  not,  he 
will  always  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  acting  from  the  natural,  though  it  may  well  be 
the  unconscious,  bias  of  his  mind,  and  his  decision  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Church. 
We  have  to  deal  with  human  nature,  and  Dr.  Phillimore  has  not  persuaded  me  that  it 
10  possible  to  deal  with  these  questions  simply  by  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
dergy,  even  though  affirmed  to  draw  their  authority  from  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself, 
which  clearly,  to  my  mind  at  least,  has  reference  to  far  different  duties  than  those  of 
judging  in  cases  of  clergy  discipline.  Until  I  hear  something  more  practical,  some- 
thing more  free  from  partiality,  something  more  reliable,  and  which  will  satisfy  the 
laity  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  rest  content  with  the  Courts 
as  they  exist ;  and  in  the  present  aspect  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  to  us,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  Bishops'  Courts,  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  the  Privy  Council 
are  likely  to  remain  in  effective  operation  for  a  considerable  period. 


Rev.  F.  W.  Puller,  Vicar  of  Roath. 

I  FIKD  myself  somewhat  taken  by  surprise  in  being  asked  to  address  this  meeting, 
because  I  did  not  hand  in  my  card.  However,  as  his  Lordship  has  called  upon  me  to 
speak,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  say  one  or  two  words.  The  last  speaker  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  the  court  which  preceded  the  Privy  Council  as 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  as 
secular  in  its  character,  being  composed  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  as  the  court 
which  took  its  place.  He  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  change  to  the  Privy 
Council  was  carried  out  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  consent  of  ecclesiastics  of 
such  name  and  fame  as  Archbishop  Howley  and  Bishop  Bloomfield.  But  it  occurs  to 
me  to  remark  that  in  the  year  1834,  which  was  the  year  that  the  change  was  carried 
out,  almost  all  the  business  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  of  the  nature  of  wills 
and  matrimonial  causes,  causes  which  all  Churchmen  now  would  consider  properly 
relegated  to  purely  secular  courts.  Moreover,  it  was  mentioned  by  Lord  Brougham, 
who  was  at  that  time  Lord  Chancellor,  and  who  also  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
Parliamentary  Commission  which  pitched  upon  the  Privy  Council  as  the  best  court  of 
appeal  to  decide  these  questions,  that  no  one  ever  thought  that  really  spiritual 
questions  would  come  before  it.  I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  what  happened  at  the 
Reformation,  and  to  the  action  which  the  Church  is  then  supposed  to  have  taken  in 
the  way  of  granting  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  hearing  final  appeals  in  ecclesiaBtical 
matters.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Church,  in  her  Convocations,  did  assent  to  a  nominal 
appeal  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  being  made  to  the  Crown  ;  but  it  must  be  reniem- 
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bered  that  the  consent  of  the  Church  to  the  granting  of  an  iqipeal  to  the  Crown  wi» 
merely  one  element  in  a  great  settlement,  and  that  there  was  another  element  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  oonsideration.  The  Crown,  in  the  meet  solemn  way,  not 
merely  by  Boyal  proclamation,  but  in  the  preamble  of  the  great  Statute  of  Appeals,  bud 
it  do?m  as  a  fundamental  law  that  as  temporal  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
Crown  through  the  temporal  judges,  so  spiritual  questions  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
Crown  acting  through  spiritual  judges  ;  so  the  Church  had  this  great  safeguard,  that 
the  principle  of  spiritual  things  being  decided  by  spiritual  judges  being  acknowledged, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  saying  that  there  should  nominally  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Crown  in  ecdeoiastical  matters.  And  observe  how  the  Beformers  supposed  that  this 
nominal  appeal  to  the  Crown  would  in  practice  be  carried  out.  We  haye  upon  that 
point  the  evidence  of  the  Reformatio  Legum^  which  lays  it  down  that  in  all  matters  of 
lesser  moment  the  appeal  from  the  Archbishop's  Court,  when  it  comes  before  the 
Crown  in  Chancery,  may  be  decided  by  three  or  four  delegated  Bishops,  but  that  in  all 
matters  of  greater  moment,  when  the  matter  comes  before  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  the  provincial  Synod,  acting  as  the  delegated  representative  of  the  Crown. 
Still  it  is  true  that  in  practice  the  salutary  rule  of  appointing  the  provincial  Synod  in 
all  important  matters,  and  three  or  four  Bishops  for  Uie  hearing  of  lesser  matters,  was 
not  thoroughly  carried  out.  Mr.  Gladstone  brings  that  out  most  clearly  in  his  very 
remarkable  pamphlet  on  the  Royal  supremacy,  which  I  would  recommend  all  members 
of  Congress  to  study.  But  it  is  pointed  out  by  him  that  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  till  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria,  there  were  only  three  or  four  cases  that  came 
before  the  Court  of  Delegates  which  could  be  considered  really  spirituaL  Almost  all 
the  matters  that  came  before  that  court  were  matrimonial,  testamentary,  and  such 
like  cases ;  and  even  the  few  spiritual  cases  that  were  brought  before  the  court  never 
oame  to  a  final  decision;  and  it  happens  that  all  of  th^e  spiritual  cases  ooooired 
during  the  Hanoverian  period,  a  time  when  everything  that  was  most  loathsome  came 
uppermost  in  Church  matters.  Of  course  if  spiritual  questions  had  occurred  in  earlier 
times,  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  certainly  in  the  time  of  the  great  Caroline 
divines,  you  may  be  sure  that  those  questions  would  have  been  decided  by  spiritual 
judges,  and  that  the  Crown  would  have  appointed  spiritual  judges  to  hear  them. 

A  Gentleman  (from  the  back  of  the  room). 

The  rules  of  the  Congress  have  been  entirely  broken  by  the  last  speaker  being 
allowed  to  speak. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Puller's  name  was  handed  to  me,  written  upon  a  card,  and  I,  of  course,  thought 
it  came  from  that  gentleman  himself. 


Rev.  Robert  W.  Kennion,  Rector  of  Acle,  Norfolk. 

Befobb  I  proceed  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  discussion,  I  wish  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  Congress,  and  especially  all  Bishops  and  beneficed  deigj, 
from  the  fear  of  a  great  danger  which,  according  to  Mr.  Berdmore  Compton,  hangs 
over  them.  If  Mr.  Berdmore  Compton's  construction  is  correct,  every  benefice  held  to 
this  day  by  the  Bishops,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  of  the  clergy,  is  if*) 
facto  vacant.  Lord  Clarendon  says  in  his  Autobiography  (ii.  296),  that  ^  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  there  was  an  end  put  to  all  the  liberty  and  license  which  had  been  piactiMd 
since  His  Majesty's  return.  Whatever  clergyman  did  not  fully  conform  to  whatever 
was  contained  in  the  book,  was  ipso  facto  deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  the  patron  might 
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present  as  on  a  lapae  ;  so  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  King  to  give  a  dispensa- 
tion to  any  man." 

It  is  certain  that^^Bishop  Cosin,  and  all  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  Charles  II. 's  reign 
and  down  to  the  [present  age,  never  wore  the  alb  or  chasuble ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
Ornaments  Rubric  is  as  Mr.  Berdmore  Compton  represents,  they  all  broke  the  law,  and 
their  benefices  were  ipsofcieto  vacant  I  do  not  think  that  was  so.  From  the  investi- 
gations I  have  made,  I  think  they  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  about,  and 
acted  according  to.tho  law. 

But  to  go  to  what  is  more  strictly  the  subject  for  to-day.  I  do  not  find  much  fault 
with  Dr.  Fhillimore's  referring  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  all  power  in  the  Church 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  But  then  the  question  is,  to  whom  has  He  referred 
it  again  ?  Our  Lord,  you  will  suppose,  conferred  that  power  upon  His  Apostles ; 
but  we  find  one  of  the  Apostles  telling  us  that  the  king  is  supreme.  We  find  another 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  case  which  was  referred  to,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Phillimore  himself 
— the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian — did  not  exercise  the  authority  or  jurisdiction 
himself,  but  referred  it  to  the  Church — ^not  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the  whole  Church. 
If  we  inquire  what  the  Church  was  likely  to  do  when  kings  and  emperors  became 
Christian,  we  may  go  back  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  thus  we  find  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  God,  kings  had  the  jurisdiction  "  over  all  persons  and  in  all  cases,  ecclesias- 
tioal  as  well  as  civil,  within  their  dominions  supreme."  I  think  I  have  heard  the  same 
expression  used  in  places  of  veiy  high  authority  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  England, 
that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  in  all  these  cases  supreme.  Whether  Her  Majesty,  by 
her  advisers,  may  refer  the  jurisdiction  to  one  set  of  people  or  another,  I  do  not  think 
matters  very  much;  for  I  am  quite  snre  of  this,  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  advised  to 
refer  ecclesiastical  questions,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  highest,  the  wisest^  and  the  best 
authorities  that  can  be  found.  With  regard  to  the  Privy  Council,  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  it  is  in  their  ordinary  course  of  business  to  decide  cases  of  appeal, 
not  only  in  matrimonial  questions,  but  in  questions  of  all  kinds  from  all  the  colonies  of 
the  British  Empire.  By  God*s  providence  I  began  life  as  a  barrister,  and  once  I  had 
occasion  to  go  before  the  Privy  Council  in  a  case  &om  the  Dutch  Colony  of  Demerara. 
There  they  have  Dutch  law,  as  in  other  colonies  other  laws.  Thus,  the  Court  of  Privy 
Council  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  deciding  questions  of  French,  Dutch,  Mohammedan, 
and  Hindoo  law ;  and  I  never  read  that  its  decisions  were  for  that  re^on  at  all  ques- 
tioned ;  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  before  the 
eases  actually  came  before  them,  knew  much  about  Mohammedan  or  any  other  foreign 
law.  Of  course  in  all  these  cases  the  judges  are  informed  by  counsel,  and  take  care 
before  they  decide  to  inform  themselves  what  the  particular  law  or  code  is  in  reference 
to  the  matter  in  dispute.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Privy  Council  are  infallible,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  none  of  the  methods  proposed  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  find  fault 
with  the  Privy  Council  would  work  better.  I,  therefore,  think  we  may  rest  very  well 
satisfied  as  we  are. 


Mr.  Layman. 


BxFOBS  I  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  due  to  this  assembly  that  I  should 
say  that  the  gentleman  who  complained  about  the  rules  of  Congress  being  violated  was 
certunly  in  the  right.  The  violation  did  take  place,  and  by  the  gracious  permission 
of  the  Chairman  I  am  aUowed  to  tell  you  how.  It  was  a  pure  accident.  A  gentleman, 
now  sitting  on  the  platform,  asked  me  when  I  was  writing  my  own  name  at  the  same 
time  to  write  on  that  gentleman's  own  card  the  name  of  Mr.  Puller.  Of  course  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  not  Mr.  Puller's  permission,  and  I  leave  Mr.  Puller 
and  Mr.  Greenwood  to  settle  that  among  themselves.    After  the  admirable  papers  of 
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the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  other  speakers,  I  assume  that  enough  has  heen  said  as  to  the 
faulty  constitution  of  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  and  therefore  I  will  confine  myself  to 
the  practical  part  of  the  question,  which  I  think  is  this :  How  should  its  decrees  be 
received  by  Churchmen  ?  Now  the  future  of  the  Church  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
reply  to  this  question,  and  therefore  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  use  a  higher 
authority  than  my  own  in  furnishing  the  reply ;  and  I  find  that  the  present  Lord  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  has  already  answered  the  question  by  publicly  asserting  that  the  decrees  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  were  not  to  be  obeyed.  This  assertion,  involving  as  it  does  the 
character  of  that  Right  Beverend  Prelate,  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  startling  one ;  the  idea  of 
a  Bishop  enjoining  disobedience  to  such  an  authority  as  the  Judicial  Committee  will,  of 
course,  be  received  with  very  great  surprise  and  perhaps  some  incredulity.  Hie  stat^ 
ment  is  nevertheless  actually  true,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  his  Lordship's  ''Guide 
to  the  Parish  Church/'  new  edition,  just  published.  In  the  chapter  devoted  to  "vestures," 
he  states,  on  page  180,  that  one  of  these  vestures  **  has  been  declared  by  high  authority 
to  be  illegal,'*  but  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  abolished.  His  Lordship  then  adds  some 
very  weighty  reasons  for  his  opinions,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  readers  that  he  is  quite  justified 
in  recommending  disobedience  to  such  **  high  authority."  No  doubt  some  of  my  hearan 
may  infer  that  Dr.  Goodwin's  conduct  may  be  explained ;  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
Ruch  inference  is  to  be  expected,  and  I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  show 
that  whatever  explanation  or  defence  the  Bishop  may  attempt  to  make,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  I  have  just  given,  or  to  absolve  hia 
Lordship  from  the  charge  of  "lawlessness." 


Rev.  Canon  Ryle,  Vicar  of  Stradbroke,  Suffolk. 

I  WISH  to  make,  what  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  do,  a  very  short  speech.  I  am  not  going 
to  refer  at  all  to  matters  of  law.  I  was  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  ecclesiastical  law.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  judging  from  the 
various  opinions  we  have  heard  to-night,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  a  great  many  on 
this  platform  who  do.  If  doctors  disagree,  who  is  to  say  who  is  in  the  right  ?  We 
find  Dr.  Phillimore  saying  one  thing,  and  Mr.  Valpy  another ;  a«d  we  find  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley  commenting  upon  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  and  any  one  who  goes  away  with  a  dear 
idea  of  what  ecclesiastical  law  is  must  be  a  very  wise  person  indeed. 

Mr.  Layman  has  said  something  about  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  all  he  said  ;  but  I  do  remember  when  I  was  at  the  Sheffield  Congress  last 
year,  I  sat  upon  the  platform  close  by  Mr.  Layman,  and  heard  him  then  make  a  charge 
against  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  At  Sheffield,  Mr.  Layman  referred  to  a  work  written 
by  the  Bishop  many  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  claimed  Uie 
Bishop  as  being  on  his  side  on  some  particular  point.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  on  that 
occasion  informed  the  meeting  that  he  was  an  older  man  and  better  informed  than 
when  he  wrote  the  work  referred  to,  and  had  changed  his  mind  on  the  subject  There- 
fore I  think  it  extremely  likely  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  hears  what  has 
occurred  to-day,  he  will  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Layman  was  not  perfectly  well 
informed  on  the  matter.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  touch  upon  is  the  broad  common- 
sense  view  of  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal. 

Taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  taking  the  human  nature  of  English  Churchmen  in 
the  present  state  of  feeling,  I  want  to  appeal  to  all  men  and  women  of  conmion  senses 
and  to  ask  them  whether  they  can  reasonably  expect  ever  to  form  a  Court  of  Final 
Appeal  to  which  no  objection  can  be  taken  !  If  you  throw  over  the  present  oourti, 
relegate  them  to  obscurity,  or,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  sweep  them  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  set  up  a  new  machinery,  I  don't  know  where  you  are  going  to  get  a  better 
court.    Will  you  go  to  the  Bishops  alone  ?     We  all  know  that  the  Bishops  are  a  house 
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divided  against  itself.  We  know  that  with  British  independence  one  thinks  one  thing, 
and  another  another ;  and  to  leave  them  to  decide  cases  that  go  before  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  would  not  satisfy  the  Church  at  large. 

Are  we  to  go  to  Convocation  ?  I  consider  the  Convocations  both  of  Cant^bury 
and  York  clumsily  constituted  and  unfitted  for  such  a  jurisdiction.  If  they  are  to  be 
a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  they  must  be  reformed,  much  altered,  and  made  very  unlike  what 
they  are  in  the  present  day.  Are  you  going  to  call  in  the  Professors  of  the  Universities 
— learned  theolc^ans  I  Take  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dublin,  St  Bees,  and  Lampeter, 
—  where  will  you  find  judges  of  one  mind,  and  free  from  party  predilection  ?  I  have 
long  ceased  to  look  for  perfection  in  anything  here  below. 

I  believe  that  men  and  women  are  poor  weak  creatures,  and  that  we  clergymen  are 
just  as  poor  and  weak  in  our  way  as  anybody  else  on  earth.      We  have  not  the 
judicial  mind.    We  go  on  Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  after  year,  telling  our  own  stozy, 
as  Macaulay  says,  not  being  contradicted  by  anybody.     The  consequence  is,  that 
we  are  peculiarly  disqualified  for  judicial  functions.     Do  what  you  will,  change  as  you 
will,  alter  and  pull  down  as  much  as  you  please,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  you  will 
never  find  a  more  satisfactory  Court  of  Appeal  than  that  which  exists  in  the  present  day. 
I  do  not  think  T  can  conclude  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  37th  Article,  "  Where  we 
attribute  to  the  Queen's  Majesty  the  chief  government,  by  which  Titles  we   under- 
stand the  minds  of  some  slanderous  folks  to  be  offended  ;  we  give  not  to  our  Princes 
the  ministering  either  of  God's  Word,  or  of  the  Sacraments,  the  which  thing  the  Injunc- 
tions also  lately  set  forth  by  Elizabeth  our  Queen  do  most  plainly  testify ;  but  that 
only  prerogative,  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all  godly  Princes  in  Holy 
Scriptures  by  God  Himself;  that  is,  that  they  should  role  all  estates  and  degrees  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  Ecclesiastical  or  Temporal,  and  restrain 
with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil-doers." 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Ip  I  may  give  a  single  word  of  advice  to  this  Assembly  I  should  say,  Sift  out  and 
compare  the  points  of  the  different  speeches,  and  endeavour  to  decide  for  yourselves 
vkhich  side  the  truth  lies. 


THE  GUILDHALL,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  Sth   OCTOBER 


HYMNS  AND  HYMN-BOOKS. 


Stanley  Leighton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  Chair  at  Seven  o'clock. 

PAPERS. 

Rev.  John  Ellerton,  Rector  of  Barnes,  Surrey. 

I  READ  my  paper  this  evening  under  a  solemn  feeling  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Miss  Frances  Havergal,  who  has  passed  away  from  us  since 
she  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this 
subject  for  this  Congress.  The  hymns  of  this  lady  will  long  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church. 

When  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  before  this  Congress  on  Hymns  and 
Hymu-books,  my  first  question  was,  What  branch  of  so  wide  a  subject  am 
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I  expected  to  handle  1  and  it  was  suggested  to  me  in  reply  to  g^ve  some 
sort  of  oatline  of  what  an  authorised  Church  hymn-book,  if  ever  we  attain 
to  it^  ought  to  be. 

Let  me  begin  by  reminding  you  of  our  materials     They  are  such  as 
no  age  of  the  Church  ever  before  possessed.     First,  for  the  home-grown 
hymns.     Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  passed  away  an  old  man, 
Daniel  Sedgwick  by  name,  who  kept  a  tiny  shop  in  one  of  the  daricest 
nooks  of  the  city  of  London,  ironically  designated  Sun  Street.     This  good 
man  lived,  ate,  drank,  wrote,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  slept  in  the  midst  of 
piles  on  piles  of  hymn-books.     His  kindly  welcome  and  amazing  know- 
ledge were  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  was  interested  enough  in  the 
study  to  explore  his  strange  domain.     He  could  reckon  up  at  least  1400 
authors  who  within  the  last  150  years  had  written  volumes  of  English 
hjrmns,  all  of  whom  he  has  duly  catalogued.     We  may  divide  these  roughly 
into  four  great  schools,  three  of  them  existing  side  by  side,  each  of  them 
represented  by  existing  books,  and  all  four  happily  blended,  though  in  dif- 
fering proportions,  in  our  best  hymn-books — the  early  Nonconformist,  firom 
Watts  and  Doddridge  to  Conder,  Kelly,  and  Montgomery ;  the  Wesleyan, 
of  which  modem  revival  hymns  are  an  offshoot ;  the  Calvinistic-Evan- 
gelical ;  and  the  Anglican  and  Anglo-Catholic  of  our  own  time.     Each  of 
these  four  schools  must  necessarily  be  represented  in  any  hymn-book  which 
is  to  be  a  true  help  to  the  devotions  of  the  whole  EngUeii  Church.     But 
we  have  also,  and  we  need  also,  hymns  from  other  sources.     I  am  not 
going  to  insult  the  understanding  of  my  hearers  by  assuming  that  any 
one  here  entertains  the  strange  notion  that  while  the  Collects  we  have 
translated  from  the  ancient  service  books  are  an  inestimable  treasure  of 
devotion,  the  hymns  which  lie  beside  them  in  the  same  quarry  are  unfit 
for  our  use.     What  I  claim  for  Latin  hymns  in  general  is  what  I  claim  for 
Latin  prayers ;  that  many  are  of  exceeding  value ;  that  the  oldest  are  gene- 
rally the  best ;  that  the  Church  of  England  may.well  deal  with  them  as 
she  dealt  with  the  Collects :  transferring  many  whole,  leaving  a  certain 
number  alone,  boldly  altering  and  adapting  others  to  suit  her  own  require- 
ments.    An  admirable  example  of  the  last  mode  of  treatment  is  the  Bishop 
of  Ely's  translation  of  Adoro  Te  Devote^  if  only  the  text  be  left  as  the  Bishop 
wrote  it ;  retaining  as  it  does  the  spirit  of  humble  and  believing  reverence 
which  pervades  the  hymn,  without  any  phrases  which  might  clash  with 
our  authorised  definitions  of  doctrine.     Premising  this,  I  may  obserre 
that  now  all  the  great  Latin  hymns  have  been  repeatedly  translated,  some 
of  them  by  successive  revisions  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  render  them. 
Many  have  taken  root  among  us ;  some  are  as  familiar  as  their  kindred 
Collects,  and  are  sung  by  all  denominations  in  England  and  Scotland 
just  as  heartily  and  unconsciously  as  if  they  were  home  bom.     We  may 
almost  say  the  same  of  the  few  imitations  of  Qreek  hymns  which  Dr. 
Neale  and  others  have  given  us.     Few  would  imagine  Mr.  Chatfield's 
touching  hymn,  '^  Lord  Jesus,  think  on  me,"  to  be  the  work  of  that  fifth- 
century  African  squire-bishop,  of  whom  Charles  Eingsley  has  given  ns  so 
graphic  a  portrait  in  ''  Hypatia."     The  rich  store  of  Qerman  hymnody  has 
been  opened  to  us  mainly  by  one  who  has  been  taken  to  her  rest  since 
the  last  Congress,  Catherine  Winkworth.     But  few  of  these  hymns  are 
fitted  for  congregational  use ;  yet  these  few  are  of  great  and  permanent 
value.     I  think,  too,  that  we  may  gain  something  from  the  hymns  of  Fro- 
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testant  France  ;  and  to  one  who  may  be  Burprised  at  this,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  study  of  the  beautiful  little  hymnal  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  for  use  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  Church  Congress  is  welcomed  this  week 
;anong  fellow-countrymen  who  have  a  hymnody  of  their  own,  dating  fur- 
ther back  than  ours.  I,  as  a  Saxon  stranger,  know  of  the  hymns  of  Bhys 
Prichard  only  through  wretched  translations  from  which  all  the  poetry 
has  evaporated  ;  yet  even  so  I  can  well  understand  how  the  '^  Welshman's 
Candle  "  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  with  its  manly  piety,  its  practical 
good  sense,  and  its  firm  hold  upon  the  great  truths  of  our  faith,  expressed 
in  the  plainest  and  homeliest  language,  must  have  been  a  true  light  from 
God  to  many  and  many  a  lonely  home.  And  our  kind  hosts  have  shown 
us  this  week  how  they  love,  and  how  they  can  sing,  the  hymnody  of  Wil- 
liam Williams,  represented  in  our  hymnals,  I  believe,  only  by  the  well- 
known  hymn,  "  Guide  me,  O  Thou  great  Jehovah." 

I  pass  on  to  consider  the  far  more  difficult  question,  how  to  use  our 
materials. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  a  book  of  common  praise  ought  to  follow  the 
lines  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  yet,  in  some  sense,  to  fill  up  and 
supplement  the  Prayer-Book.  The  question  is,  in  what  sense  ?  Not,  surely, 
by  any  inconsistency  or  even  development  of  doctrine.  Whatever  the 
limits  of  comprehension  may  be  as  regards  individuals,  or  even  as  regards 
particular  congregations,  a  book  which  shall  appear  as  an  addition  to  the 
existing  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  must  not  differ  from  these 
any  more  widely  than  they  differ  from  one  another.  But  if  it  be  the  case 
that  the  different  elements  of  which  our  Prayer-Book  consists  bring  out 
different  sides  of  the  same  truth,  and  set  forth  the  faith  from  varying 
points  of  view,  then  this  amount  of  comprehensiveness  we  may  fairly 
claim  for  an  authorised  hymn-book.  To  secure  this,  it  must  not  be  the 
work  of  one  school,  or  of  a  very  small  body  of  divines.  No  existing  book 
ought  to  become  the  authorised  book.  I  am  glad  to  support  this  view  by 
the  opinion  of  one  whose  loss  we  are  still  lamenting,  who  presided  over 
the  compilation  of  our  most  popular  and  widely-used  hymn-book.  The 
late  Sir  Henry  Baker,  heartily  as  he  rejoiced  in  the  wonderful  success  of 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  always  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  could 
never  become  more  than  one  of  two  or  three  hymnals,  which  should  ulti- 
mately divide  our  congregations  among  them.  He  felt  that  it  was  the 
product  but  of  one  school  in  the  Church  of  England,  though  a  school 
into  which  he  himself  infused  a  large  spirit  of  comprehensiveness. 

We  must  further  remember  that  if  ever  the  day  comes  that  our  Church 
]>os8esses  an  authorised  hymn-book,  it  will  be  quite  as  much  used  out  of 
church  as  in  it ;  it  will  grow  to  be  used  in  the  family  and  in  private  devo- 
tion, by  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  lonely,  the  mourner,  just  as 
much  as  the  Prayer-Book,  or  even  more.  It  is  vain,  then,  to  fancy  we  can 
keep  out  private,  and  what  are  called  subjective,,hymns.  Some  such^ 
^visely  selected,  there  must  be ;  as  subjective  as  the  426.  Psalm,  or  the 
5i9t,  or  the  103d.  There  are  those  who  gravely  tell  us  that  hymns  in 
the  singular  number  are  unfit  for  public  worship,  and  so  would  shut  out 
"  Rock  of  Ages  "  and  "  Sun  of  my  Soul " — why  not  also  the  Miserere  and 
the  NuTic  DimUtis  ? 

Again,  when  an  authorised  selection  is  made,  something  must  still  be 
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left  to  individaal  liberty.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  given  my  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  number  of  hymns  which  would  be  accepted  freely 
hj  all  congregations  alike  is  comparatively  small — judging  from  oar  most 
popular  hymn-books,  not  more  than  about  150.  These  would  be  placed 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  Others  might  be  allowed  by  the  Ordinary,  at 
least  tacitly,  if  not  formally ;  and  perhaps  from  time  to  time  additions 
made  to  the  hymns  authorised ;  for  it  would  indeed  be  a  grievous  mistake 
to  apply  an  arbitrary  rule  of  finality  to  the  only  part  of  our  public  worship 
which  retains  the  elasticity  which  our  changing  circumstances  demand. 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  conceive  of  a  hymn-book  compiled  by  some 
Committee  or  Commission  such  as  might  command  general  confidence ; 
receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishops,  and  perhaps,  after  the  pre- 
<cedent  of  the  New  Version  of  Psalms,  that  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council ; 
and  so,  without  the  dangerous  course  of  an  amended  Act  of  Uniformity, 
making  its  way  by  degrees  into  our  congregations.     Were  this  wisely 
done,  we  should  not  all  at  once,  but  we  may  hope  gradually^  lose  many 
foolish,  unsound,  and  exaggerated  hymns,  which  now   pass  muster  in 
better  company  than  they  deserve,  often  for  the  sake  of  their  popular 
tunes.     We  should  lose  the  abominable  habit  of  ticketing  clergy  and 
churches  by  the  hymn-book  they  use,  and  finding  party  catchwords  in  the 
very  language  of  our  praise.     We  should  feel  a  little  more  formal,  a  little 
less  free  ;  but  we  should  be  drawn  into  closer  fellowship  with  one  another, 
and  find  ourselves  relieved  from  some  of  the  hindrances  to  our  fellow- 
ship with  Grod.     But  if  I  am  asked  whether  these  results  are  likely  to  be 
Attained,  I  see  but  little  to  encourage  me  in  predicting  them.     An  autho- 
rised hymn-book  means  willing  submission  to  authority,  cheerful  tolera- 
tion of  divergences.     These  are  not  exactly  our  strong  points  just  now. 
And  there  is  one  other  consideration,  which  I  cannot  do  more  than  indi- 
cate.    I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  tone  of  our  popular  devotion,  as 
indicated  by  the  style  not  merely  of  hymns,  but  of  other  devotional 
manuals,  at  present  most  in  demand,  is  one  which  it  would  be  wise  to 
stereotype  in  an  authorised  hymnal.     I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
one  fact.     A  Bishop  of  our  own  Church  recently  remarked  in  addr^ing 
some  clergy,  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  spend  a  whole  Sunday  in  a 
large  and  influential  London  church.     In  that  congregation  during  the 
day  he  had  heard  eleven  hymns  sung ;  but  in  only  one  verse  of  the  whole 
eleven  hymns  was  there  any  allusion  to  God  the  Father,  and  in  that  verse 
He  was  glorified  not  as  the  Reconciled  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiisty 
but  merely  as  the  Maker  of  this  world,  and  the  Giver  of  its  good  things. 
Not  till  we  return  to  a  higher  and  more  really  Catholic  ideal  of  worship, 
can  we  afford  to  bind  our  devotion  by  any  closer  bond  of  authority ;  and 
not  till  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grants  us  to  be  more  like- 
minded  one  towards  another,  can  we  hope  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
to  glorify  Him. 
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0ns  who,  had  'she  lived,  would  have  contributed  to  our  edification  this 
evening,  has  gone  to  her  rest.  Her  hymns  have  comforted  many  a  heart 
of  sorrow^  and  strengthened  many  a  bed  of  pain.  Suited  mostly  for  the 
quiet  hour  of  silent  communion  rather  than  for  public  praise,  they  have 
come,  laden  with  a  true  experience,  to  many  a  weary  sotd.  Frances  Rid- 
ley Havergal  is  gone,  but  her  hymns  remain.  It  is  from  these  hymns 
that  I  would  fain  draw  an  inference.  It  is  this.  There  are  hymns  f(yr 
PKIYATE^  there  are  hyrims  for  publio,  use.  Many  a  hymn  that  comes 
close  to  our  hearts,  and  touches  some  hidden  chord  (I  hope  my  mean- 
ing will  not  be  mistaken),  is  almost  too  sacred  for  the  great  congregation. 
We  naturally  keep  such  a  hymn  as  our  oum  treasure,  and  feel  with  a 
holy  selfishness  that  its  force  would  fly  if  others  joined  in.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  sufi&ciently  recognised.  Hymns  intended  for  the  silent  season 
and  the  lonely  hour  are  dragged  by  some  compilers  into  the  public  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  Hymns  whose  experience  cannot  but  be  that  of  the 
few,  are  given  forth  to  be  used  by  the  many.  It  is  not  because  a  h3rmn  is  beau- 
tiful ,  touching,  close,  expressive,  that  it  is  therefore  suitable  for  general  use. 

Miss  Havergal  knew  this ;  not  many  of  her  hymns  ought  to  find  their 
way  into  public  hymnody,  but  scores  of  them  will  find  a  resting-place 
in  the  private  chamber. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  this  point  too  far.  Bigidly 
adhered  to,  no  hynm-book  could  be  framed ;  if  only  those  hymns  were  to 
be  included  which  express  the  feelings  of  all,  how  few  should  we  find  ! 
lu  fact,  who  of  us  but  has  been  struck  with  the  contrast  in  congrega- 
tional singing ;  one  verse  or  line  sung  with  full  voices,  and  then  comes  a 
marked  cessation  in  the  mass  of  sound.  Why  is  this  9  As  a  rule,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  some  close  personal  statement  that  at  once  pricked  the  heart 
and  tied  the  tongue.  (This  is  most  marked  when  a  hymn  has  been  sung 
that  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  sermon.)  Do  not  let  us  drive 
personal  statements  from  our  hymnody ;  but  let  us  be  very  cautious  in 
the  public  use  of  experimental  hymns  which  are  only  understanded  of  the 
very  few,  and  which  lose  all  their  power  when  exposed  to  public  voice. 
But  to  turn  from  experimental  to  doctrinal  hymns.  It  is  not  because  a 
hymn  expresses  a  truth,  that  therefore  it  expresses  it  poetically.  Some 
modem  compilers  forget  this.  Let  them  but  catch  a  hymn  that  teaches 
the  doctrine  they  desire  to  enforce,  and  then,  regardless  of  rhythm,  poetry, 
or  plan,  it  is  included  in  the  selection.  They  forget  that  it  is  possible 
that  sound  doctrine  should  be  enshrined  in  bad  poetry ;  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  who  has  not  been  struck  with  hymns  all  poetry — and  no  precept, 
"  beautiful,"  well  beautiful — nothings  \  I  dare  not  adduce  any  of  these 
two  classes  of  hymns  before  the  Congress ;  I  am  really  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences, the  authors  may  be  present  1 

But,  then,  there  are  not  only  hymns  of  all  doctrine,  of  no  doctrine, 
but  hymns  of  vrrong  doctrine.  For  the  most  part  these  are  translations. 
Let  us  never  forget  there  are  translations  and  translations.  How  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Christians  must  rise  at  the  thought  that  truths  they  now 
hold  most  dear  were  hymned  in  bold  simplicity  by  holy  men  of  old  !  Ah  ! 
would  that  there  was  more  of  this  ancient  hymn  spirit  amongst  the  hymns 
of  to-day ;  would  that  the  mantle  of  Clement,  and  Hilary,  and  Gregory, 
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and  Ambrose,  would  fall  on  some  Elisha  now.  Take  up  some  of  their 
hymns  (I  do  not  say  all),  how  they  teem  with  the  spirit  of  a  holy  adora- 
tion, and  force  even  reluctant  hearts  into  holy  awe  !  It  is  not,  therefore, 
of  all  these  ancient  hymns  that  I  wish  to  speak.  For  a  long  time  they 
were  almost  the  sole  depositories  of  gospel  truth,  their  whole  breathiDg 
was  too  azure  to  be  defiled  by  the  tinkery  of  medinval  Papacy ;  it  is  not 
to  these  that  I  allude,  but  to  others — hynms  used  in  certain  portions  of  the 
Roman  service,  and  adopted  into  our  own ;  hymns  that  breathe  the  whole 
spirit  of  mediaeval,  and  not  of  early,  Christianity.  These,  surely,  ought  t«> 
find  no  home  in  a  Church  of  England  hymn-book.  But  it  is  not  in  refe- 
rence only  to  this  class  of  hymns  that  wrong  doctrine  is  inculcated.  Take 
some  of  the  devotional  hymns  that  have  lately  come  to  the  front ;  in  them, 
over  and  over  again,  desires  are  expressed  with  reference  to  the  inner  life 
that  are  suited  for  glorified,  rather  than  for  mortal^  tongues.  And  then 
to  mention  children's  hymns  in  this  connection,  why  put  such  hymjis 
into  children's  lips  that  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  an  angel,  or  that 
at  death  we  at  once  enter  heaven  1  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  so  express 
the  truth  on  this  latter  subject.  As  an  instance  of  this,  let  me  mention 
that  a  well-known  clergyman  had  been  speaking  on  hymns  before  a 
crowded  audience.  In  the  first  part  of  his  lecture  he  had  been  declaiming 
against  the  very  point  I  have  mentioned,  the  wrong  teaching  as  to  para- 
dise ;  and  then,  in  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  would  recite  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  hymns.     It  begins  thus  (Alexander's  hymn) — 

**  Within  the  churchyard,  side  by  aide, 
Are  many  long  low  graves. 

He  went  on  to  the  last  two  lines — 

'*  And  CbristianB  only  fall  asleep. 
To  wake  again  n?  He4lVEN." 

It  was  too  much  for  him  ;  his  very  best  of  modem  hymns  had  the  very 

flaw  which  he  denounced. 

But  from  hymns  of  wrong  doctrine,  let  me  say  a  word  about  hymns  of 

adoration.     How  few  there  are  (in  our  modem  collections)  of  such  as 

these;  hymns  that  fill  the  heart  with  a  holy  fervour,  and  raise  it  to 

the   Father's   throne !     Where,   at    the   present    day,    are   hymns  like 

Heber's  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  and  Watt's  version  of  Psalm  xc,  "  O  God, 

our  help  in  ages  past "  1    They  tower  like  giant  mountains  in  the  midst  of 

the  plains  of  songs,  and  bring  us  very  nigh  to  Gk)d.     But,  after  all,  the 

standard  of  our  present  hymnody  is  immeasurably  higher  than  it  was  at 

the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  first  to  make  a  great 

alteration  in  this  respect  was  Isaac  Watts  ("  ^  inventor  of  hymM  in  the 

English  language,^  as  Montgomery  calls  him),  when  he  published,  in  1707, 

hisj"  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs."      Think  of  congregations  being  asked 

to  sing,  line  hy  line  (t.€.,  not  each  versCj  but  each  line,  singly  given  out,  and 

then  solemnly  sung),  very  like  this : 

"  TIb  like  the  precious  ointment 
Down  Aaron's  beard  did  flow ; 
Down  Aaron's  beard  it  downward  went, 
His  garments  skirts  unto." 


Or  this— 


"  The  race  is  not  for  ever  got 
By  him  who  fastest  runs  ; 
Nor  is  the  battle  won  by  men 
Who  shoot  the  longest  guns." 
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These,  doubtless,  are  extreme  cases ;  we  may  smile  at  them  now,  but  our 
forefathers  did  not;  and  however  much  we  may  nowadays  put  aside 
Watts'  hymns  (they,  together  with  Wesley's,  are  gradually  dropping  out 
from  the  popular  collections),  yet  surely  his  place  in  the  hymnody  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  better  recognised  than  it  generally  is ;  it  was  owing 
chiefly  to  his  work  that  such  hymns  that  I  have  quoted  came  into  disuse. 
Bat  let  us  take  care,  lest,  having  escaped  the  Scylla  of  plain  matter-of- 
fact  hynmsy  we  fall  into  the  Charybdis  of  an  opposite  extreme — a  spurious^ 
weak,  and  mawkish  sentimentality.  A  few  years  back  this  style  of  senti- 
mental hynm  proceeded  from  one  who  subsequently  seceded  to  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  at  the  present  day  it  seems  to  come  from  an  opposite  quarter ; 
bat  whether  from  Home  or  Qeneva,  let  us  of  the  Church  of  England  keep 
the  good  old  way  of  reverential  praise.  Oh  !  if  every  hymnist  would  re- 
member St.  Paul's  word,  "  Quit  you  like  men,  he  slrojig" 

A  word  on  children's  hymns,  with  reference  only  to  a  special  point. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  old  Church  had  children's  hymnists  as  well  as 
oars  of  to-day.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (one  of  his  earliest  hymns  extant 
is  written  by  him  for  children)  and  Ephrem  Syrus  join  hands  with  Luther 
and  Watts,  and  Wesley' and  Montgomery,  and  Taylor  and  Houlditch,  and 
Gurney  and  Alexander,  and  all  those  friends  of  little  ones  who  have  cast 
their  mite  into  the  treasury  of  children's  song.  Wherever  there  has  been 
an  active,  living  Church,  there  has  also  been  a  singing  childhood.  It  was 
so  in  Luther's  time  {he  knew  the  value  of  children's  hymns),  in  Wesley's, 
and  in  our  own.  Show  me  children  that  sing  songs  of  the  better  land,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  Church  that  is  not  dying.  It  is  to  the  absence  of 
Psalmody  in  the  public  worship  and  homes  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that 
the  steady  decay  of  that  body  may  be  largely  traced ;  their  service  finds 
no  play  for  the  exercise  of  young  lips  and  hearts.  Talking  of  Friends,  I 
cannot  resist  mentioning  an  anecdote  of  a  publisher  in  Boston  who  dis- 
covered one  day  that  the  Friends  possessed  no  hymn-book ;  he  determined 
to  avail  himself  at  once  of  so  good  an  opening  for  a  promising  trade.  He 
compiled  a  book,  and  it  would  have  been  a  success  if  the  Friends  had  pur- 
chased it ;  but  too  late  he  discovered  that  they  did  not  siug ! !  (this  by  the 
way).  The  special  point  in  connection  with  children's  hymns  that  I  desire 
to  enforce  is  this — the  total  absence  of  any  good,  sober,  temperance  hymns. 
Nowadays  when  our  children  are  joining  the  Bands  of  Hope  throughout 
the  country,  there  is  hardly  anything  better  that  we  can  give  them  to  sing 
than  the  trash — "  Join  the  Temperance  army,  boys ; "  "  Softly  the  drunk- 
ard's wife  breathed  her  last  prayer ; "  **  Beer,  beer,  thou  hast  bereft  me." 
This  is  a  great  want.  I  do  not  think  it  is  met  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society's  book,  good  as  it  is.     Will  no  one  supply  it  % 

A  paper  on  hymns  would  be  imperfect  without  an  allusion  to  the  vexed 
question  of  versions.  Staunch  adherence  to  the  original  will  often  spoil 
the  best  of  hymns, — e.g,y  "  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne ;"  "  Hark,  the 
herald  angels  sing;"  but  yet  for  all  this  almost  every  hymn-writer  of 
the  present  day  can  endorse  the  quaint  preface  of  John  Wesley's : — 

''  Many  gentlemen  have  done  my  brother  and  me  the  honour  to  reprint 
many  of  our  hymns.  Now  they  are  perfectly  welcome  so  to  do,  provided 
they  print  them  just  as  they  are.  But  I  desire  they  should  not  attempt 
to  mend  them,  for  they  really  are  not  able ;  none  of  them  is  able  to  mend 
the  sense  or^the  verse.    Therefore  I  must  beg  of  them  one  of  these  favours : 
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either  to  let  them  stand  jast  as  they  are,  or  to  add  the  true  meaning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  that  we  may  no  longer  be  accountable  for  the 
nonsense  or  the  doggerel  of  other  men." 

But  yet,  for  all  this,  John  Wesley  himself  altered  many  a  hymn  of  Watts', 
notably  the  one  just  mentioned.  Alterations  are  more  frequently  dese- 
crations than  emendations.  For  instance,  take  a  well-known  casa  Charles 
Wesley  wrote — 

"  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  Thy  botom  fly, 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high." 

But  some  one  h$is  improved  (Q  the  hymn  thus — 

"  Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul. 
Let  me  to  Thy  mercy  fly, 
While  the  raging  hUlows  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high." 

To  take  another  instance  of  improvement  by  an  amateur  hymn-mender. 
Watts'  92d  Psalm  has  these  two  lines — 


"  Oh,  may  my  heart  in  tune  be  found 
Like  David  s  harp  of  solenm  sound  I 


n 


But,  altered,  it  ran  thus — 

"  Oh,  may  my  heart  be  tuned  within 
Like  David's  sacred  violin  I " 

On  very,  very  few  is  the  gift  of  judicious  alteration  bestowed ;  as  a  role, 
liymn-mending  is  bymn-spoiling.  No  alterations  ought  to  be  made  with- 
out the  writer's  consent  if  living.  If  it  be  an  alteration  that  tends  to  the 
better  glorifying  of  our  common  Father  (for  no  one  ought  to  write  hymns 
for  profit),  permission — as  in  the  case  of  leave  to  print  whole  hymns — ^will 
be  readily  accorded.  "  The  glory  of  the  Father."  Ah  !  if  every  hymnist 
kept  that  one  object  as  his  aim,  what  a  power  there  would  be  in  the  hynms 
of  the  Church  !  Such  a  spirit  animated  Frances  Bidley  Havergal.  She 
was  always  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  for  alterations,  always  willing 
to  grant  permission  to  print.  Hymn  is  not  a  sang.  If  it  is  neither  for 
God's  glory,  why  should  not  all  be  allowed  to  join  in  its  strains  1 

But  a  short  time  remains  to  say  anything  on  hymn-books.  Their  num- 
ber is  legion.  If  Solomon  had  been  living,  he  undoubtedly  would  have 
written,  "  Of  making  hymn-books  there  is  no  end."  Few  have  any  idea 
of  the  number  printed  in  the  English  tongue.  I  thought  I  had  a  goodly 
number,  say  200  or  300;  but  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  was  offered 
a  collection  of  2400  !  This  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  work  that  lies 
before  any  modem  hymn-collector.  But  on  many  sides  there  is  a  desire 
to  add  yet  another  to  the  list.  "  Why  not  have  a  common  hymn-book  to 
be  used  in  all  the  churches  ?"  I  cannot  agree  to  this  suggestion.  There  is 
enough  of  rigidity  in  our  Church  without  binding  her  members  with 
fetters  of  praise.  A  book  to  suit  every  one  will  be  either  a  compromise, 
and  therefore  a  weak,  insipid  composition,  or  else  a  compreJiensioH — which 
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not  even  its  greatest  enemy  would  call  insipid  A  compromise  hymn- 
book  would  please  no  one ;  a  comprehensive  hjrmn-book  would  displease 
every  one. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  time  such  a  book  would  be  even 
generally  accepted ;  it  would  provoke  endless  dissension,  and  lead  to  count- 
less appendices.  We  have  one  book  in  common ;  we  all  would  resist  any 
attempt  at  its  alteration  unless  we  could  alter  it  in  our  own  way  I  I 
feel  convinced  that,  just  as  we  have  an  Archdeacon  who  comes  staff  in 
hand  to  the  defence  of  common  prayer,  so  we  shall  have  a  Canon  opposed 
to  any  suggestion  of  common  praise.  The  Church  of  England  is  longing 
for  liberty,  not  license  Do  not  let  us  add  another  to  her  many  chains. 
We  have  choice  enough.  What  with  the  "Hymnal  Companion,"  *' Ancient 
and  Modern,"  "  Church  Hymns,"  and  the  "Irish  Church  Hymnal" — I  men- 
tion these  for  they  have  the  largest  circulation  of  any  of  our  Church  hymn- 
books — ^any  Churchman,  of  whatever  views,  ought  to  be  satisfied.  The 
"  Irish  Church  Hymnal " — the  best  indexed  book,  with  the  exception  of 
a  Presbyterian  American  book,  that  I  know — is  not  a  case  in  point  If  the 
well-known  similarity  of  views  throughout  Ireland,  where  the  book  is 
adopted  in  all  but  about  thirty-six  parishes,  existed  in  our  own  country, 
then  by  all  means  have  a  common  hymn-book.  But  till  that  day  comes 
let  us  follow  the  example  of  Convocation,  which,  after  many  years  of 
discussion  and  delay,  has  determiped  to  leave  well  alone. 

The  number  of  hjnnns  in  modem  hymn-books  increases  daily  :  1500, 
1 100,  and  700  are  not  uncommon  instances ;  such  a  size  is  needlessly  large 
because  of  the  various  special  hymns.  Compilers  seem  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  produce  hymns  for  special  occasions ;  many  of  them  occur  but 
seldom ;  and,  when  wanted,  a  printed  leaflet  would  answer  every  purpose. 
I  cannot  conclude  without  suggesting  to  those  that  have  to  do  with  the 
compilation  of  hymn-books,  that  they  bestow  greater  pains  on  the  indices ; 
especially  would  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  the  fact,  that  in  not  one  of  the  editions  of 
Church  Hymns  do  they  publish  the  names  of  the  authors  of  their  hymns ! 
This  is  a  great  omission,  which,  I  trust,  will  soon  be  remedied. 

Our  subject  is  not  tunes,  or  else  I  should  Uke  to  draw  attention  to  the 
new  fashion  of  separating  the  bond  between  hynm  and  tunes  that  has  long 
existed — MoUingshead  separated  from  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul ; "  JRock- 
ingham,  from  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross ; "  Cape  Town,  from 
"  Our  blest  Redeemer ; "  and,  wondrous  to  relate,  the  Old  Hundred^  from 
''  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell ; " — surely  in  all  these  instances,  "  the 
old  is  better."  When  a  tune  is  wedded  to  certain  words,  do  not  let  us  too 
hastily  forbid  the  banns.  A  good  hymn  is  a  rare  jewel,  a  good  tune  is 
rarer ;  but  a  good  hymn  joined  to  a  good  tune  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  rare 
things.  Such  a  hymn  lifts  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Augustine  becomes  the 
experience  of  ourselves — '^  The  voices  sank  into  my  ears ;  and  the  truth 
distUled  into  my  heart.  And  now  at  this  time  was  I  moved,  not  with 
the  singing,  but  with  the  things  sung.  When  they  are  sung  with  a  clear 
voice  and  modulation  suitable,  I  acknowledge  the  great  use  of  this  insti- 
tution." This  witness  is  true.  Would  that  hymn-book  compilers  thought 
more  of  "  the  modulation  suiicMeJ* 
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ADDRESSES. 

The  Bight.  Rev.  Willum  Alexander,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Derry. 

Aftsb  the  papers  we  have  listened  to,  and  from  which  we  have  learned  so  mueh,  I 
must  suppose  that  I  speak  only  for  the  minority  of  the  deigymen — thoee  who  haTe 
never  made,  and  who  never  intend  to  make,  a  collection  of  hymns.  In  fact^  I  address 
you  as  a  disagreeable  person,  simply  as  an  elderly  worshipper,  and  as  a  sort  of  aggiievied 
parishioner  at  large.  Hymn-books  have  of  late  years  enormously  increased,  and  eveo 
the  best  of  them  are  gardens  which  require  weeding  more  or  less ;  and  I  will  oflfisr  a 
few  critical  renuurkB  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to  select  hymns  every  Sond&y. 
With  regard  to  an  Irish  hymn-book  to  which  reference  has  been  made  by  a  previofus 
speaker,  I  am  too  respectful  to  say  much  against  it,  and  too  honest  to  say  mudi  for  it. 
My  remarks  may  be  taken  as  a  humble  contribution  to  the  '*  Hymn-book  of  the 
Future ; "  but  general  rules  as  to  hymns  are  not  of  much  value.  Four  canons  have 
been  laid  down  with  reference  to  this  subject : — 

1.  That  subjective  hymns  are  to  be  avoided.  The  most  extreme  form  in  which  I 
have  seen  this  point  put  was  in  a  private  letter  I  received  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which 
my  correspondent  said,  **  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty  so-called  '  General  Hymns  *  ki 
Hym/M  Ancient  and  Modem,  nearly  one- third  are  in  the  singular,  and  therefore  not 
adapted  for  a  plurality  of  voices."    But  that  rule  would  exclude — 

"  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross." 

2.  The  next  is  what,  to  use  a  very  long  word,  may  be  called  the  anti-idiosyncratic 
objection.  It  is  said  that  hymns  are  not  to  be  used  which  contain  the  expressMm 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  is  supposed  only  a  small  part  of  a  oongregation 
can  sympathise,  or  at  least  utter  literally.    This  would  exclude  hymns  with  such 

lines  as — 

"  My  longing  soul  faints  with  desire 
To  view  Thy  blest  abode ! " 

But  in  hymns,  as  in  prayers,  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  elementary  principles 
and  yearnings ;  otherwise  a  hymn-book  is  impossible  and  absurd. 

3.  A  third  canon  has  been  laid  down  by  one  who  aims,  and  sometimes  hits,  hut 
sometimes  also  has  missed  gloriously.  It  is  the  anti-emotional,  anti-materialistic^ 
anti-theatrical  objection.  But  I  fear  that  those  hymns  which  drew  tears  from  St. 
Augustine  at  Milan  were  emotional,  and  would  have  fallen  under  this  ban.  Mr. 
Martineau  objected  to  the  Holy-Week  hymns,  that  "  the  several  acts  in  the  drama  of 
Kedemption  are  played  out  in  them  with  a  hard  precision  ; "  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  theatrical. 

4.  Then  there  is  the  anti-extravagant  canon,  which  objects  to  hymns  that  are  too 
metaphorical,  poetical,  or  mystical.    That  will  apply,  I  suppose,  to  such  language  as — 

"  India's  strand  of  torrid  light.** 

But  lay  down  what  canons  you  will,  hymns  will  oontinae  to  justify  themselves  and 
their  existence  by  their  beauty.  For  example,  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Ni^t'*  combines 
every  conceivable  violation  of  every  conceivable  rule  with  every  eonoeivable  beanty  ; 
and  we  must  not  lay  our  icy  fingers  upon  lips  which  have  been  touched  with  hallowed 
fire.  But  I  will  give  you  a  few  rules  that  will  be  more  practical.  First,  as  to  doctrina 
I  will  only  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  our  hymn-writers  will  not  sail  too  near  the 
wind,  whether  towards  tiie  coast  of  Italy,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  of  Plymouth 
Sound.     A  hymn  for  use  in  the  Church  of  England  should  assuredly  be  required 
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to  observe  the  balance  of  Holy  Soriptare  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     For 
-instance,  I  refer  with  regret  to  the  hymn  beginning — 

"  In  the  hour  of  trial, 
Jesa,  pray  for  me." — Montgonury, 

Tme  it  is  that  our  Lord  said  to  St.  Peter,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee ; "  true  that  we 
have  a  High  Priest  Who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.  But  the  intercession 
of  Christ  is  what  the  schoolmen  call  intercasio  realis  non  verbaZis ;  and  there  is  no 
instance  of  an  ara  pro  nobis  addressed  to  our  Lord.  Then  I  object  to  the  use  of  the 
Sacred  Name  with  questionable  reverence,  or  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  a  rhyme.  1 
do  not  refer  to  such  hymns  as,  **  Jesu !  the  very  thought  of  Thee  ; "  or,  "  Jesu !  Name 
all  names  above ;"  but  in  the  Prayer-Book  our  Saviour  is  only  twice  addressed  by  Bis 
Name— "O  Lord  Jesu  Christ  1 "  and  "  0  blessed  Jesus."  Surely  our  Prayer-Book 
and  our  hymn-books  should  be  composed  of  the  same  materiaL  Hymns  should,  of 
course,  be  accurate  in  giving  the  real  meaning  of  texts  of  Scripture.  Then,  as  to  chil- 
dren's hymns.  There  is  a  bird  called  a  bower-bird,  from  its  habit  of  forming  a  little 
bower  at  the  entrance  to  its  nest,  adorned  with  anything  it  can  find  that  is  bright  and 
flittering,  spangles  and  bits  of  glass.  Well,  there  are  bower-bird  hynms,  which  deal 
with  words  and  play  with  the  most  solemn  things  exactly  as  the  bird  plays  with  bright 
feathers  and  pretty  bits  of  spangle.  I  think  there  should  be  some  limit  to  children's 
hymns  and  children's  fancies.  I  object  to  dealing  with  our  children  as  if  they  were 
dainty  little  sectarians,  who  must  be  wheedled  into  going  to  church  by  a  miscellaneous 
scramble  of  metrical  lollipops.  Hymns  for  children  are  for  use  rather  at  home  or 
in  the  schoolroom,  than  for  church,  and  anything  is  better  than  bower-bird  hymns. 
£ach  hymn  for  children  should  aim  at  fixing  a  dogma,  or  teaching  a  moral  or  spiritual 
truth.  It  should  be  a  pellucid  stream,  as  clear  as  crystal,  in  which  the  dogma  should 
be  seen,  clear,  true^  precise,  and  definite.  It  may  be  an  innocent  amusement  for  chil- 
dren to  say  that  a  river  is  a  "river,"  a  **  bright  river,"  or  a  ** shining  river,"  and  the 
rest  of  it;  but  it  is  little  more.  Bower-bird  hymns  violate  the  great  canon  of  St. 
Paul :  "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom ;  teaching  and 
admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  with  grace 
in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord  "  (Col.  iii.  i6).  They  mean  little  or  nothing,  and  therefore 
they  teach  little  or  nothing.  Human  hymns  should  be  kept  in  subordination  to  the 
DivinA,  or  almost  Divine,  which  form  the  great  heritage  of  the  Church.  In  the 
Prayer-Book  there  is  almost  no  provision  for  metrical  hymns  ;  and  Bingham  men- 
tions amongst  the  hymns  of  the  Early  Church  the  Doxology,  the  Gloria  in  ExceUis,  the 
Trigagionf  the  Alleluia,  the  Hosanna,  and  the  Magnificat  ( Antiq.  xiv.  2) ;  whereas  now- 
adays it  is  almost  esteemed  to  be  more  spiritual  to  prefer  metrical  hynms,  that  is  to 
«ay,  mere  human  compositions.  This  Divine  element  would  be  the  beet  corrective  of  a 
vicious  taste.  It  would  correct  that  over-estimate  of  mere  emotion  and  mere  tem- 
porary effeotiveneas  which  fills  our  hymn-books.  Church  poetry,  like  church  music, 
is  not  a  mere  means  of  gratifying  ourselves ;  it  is  an  offering  to  Grod.  The  apparent 
fervour  which  it  evokes  is  considered  ample  justification  in  spite  of  faulty  composition, 
sensationalism,  and  questionable  doctrine.  As  St.  Augustine  said,  **  In/lammant 
ebriitaUM  €uas  ;  and  there  is  some  risk  of  our  even  learning  the  grave  and  lofty  speech 
of  ikeGrandU  eceUna.  A  weak  excitability,  propagated  by  unregulated  hymnody,  may 
be  the  phylloxera  vatUUrix  of  the  English  Church.  So  much  for  criticism.  I  wish  I 
bad  time  to  cite  examples  to  you  of  some  of  our  glorious  hymns,  for  I  regard  hymns 
SLA  the  witness  of  all  that  is  best  in  Nonconformity  to  the  liturgical  principle.  Fain 
would  I  say  something  of  the  KwraKia  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  would  that  I  could 
express  half  of  what  we  owe  to  men  and  women  of  every  communion  and  party  for 
Buch  hymns  as — **  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross  j "  **  Oh,  come  and  mourn  with 
me  awhile  ! "  **  Abide  with  me;  "  **  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say ; "  "  The  roseata 
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hues ;  **  * '  When  wooDded  Bore."  Hymns  which  speak  about  heaven  teach  as  as  nothing 
else  can.  It  was  reported  the  other  day  that  when  one  of  onr  great  generals  returned 
home  from  Africa,  and  was  receiyed  by  a  body  of  school  children  singing,  '*  Home,  sweet 
home,"  the  familiar  strain  drew  tears  from  the  bearded  veteran.  Hymns  do  two 
things.  They  tell  us,  in  a  materialistio  age,  that  we  have  affections  ;  and  they  tell  as 
of  an  infinite  Gk)d  and  an  eternal  Father.  One  who  wrote,  "  Thou  art  ooming,  0  my 
Saviour,"  sang  a  verse  of  a  hymn  ten  minutes  before  her  death,  her  utterance  expiring 
in  one  sweet,  loud  note.  Was  not  this  what  the  Psalmist  said,  "  I  will  lift  up  psahns 
to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being*'  ?  God  grant  that  we  may  look  to  our  hymns  ta 
help  us,  and  that  they  may  continue  to  be — 

'*  A  cup  of  strength  to  be 
For  other  souls  in  some  great  agony." 
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Thi  ministration  of  praise  to  our  Divine  Master,  in  the  service  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
is  to  a  very  great  extent  carried  on  through  the  instarumentality  of  metrical  hymns. 

In  our  cathedrals  and  larger  churches  in  cities  and  towns,  the  Psalms  and  the  sweet 
Canticles  of  the  Church  are  chanted,  and  anthems  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  rare  skill 
swell  out  in  almost  angelic  harmonies  to  heaven.  But  in  the  thousands  of  our  humble 
village  churches,  which  are  scattered  everywhere  in  the  plains,  on  the  hillsides,  and 
along  the  valleys  of  our  favoured  land,  metrical  hymns  form  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
channel  through  which  the  voice  of  song  in  thanksgiving  ascends  to  Him  who  dweUs 
on  high.  The  great  multitude  of  our  poor  people,  men  and  women  and  childxen, 
engaged  in  the  lower  works  and  walks  of  life,  need  the  help  of  easy,  simple  words, 
which,  joined  to  pleasant  and  devout  music,  may  assist  in  lifting  their  weary  and  often 
sorrowful  spirits  from  the  toil  of  daily  care,  and  enable  them,  in  lowly  fidih  and  love^  to 
oin  with  that  portion  of  the  Church  which  is  at  rest,  and  with  the  angels,  in  humble 
and  adoringlthankfulness  and  praise. 

An  endeavour  to  supply  this  want,  which  is  eveiywhere  felt  and  acknowledged,  hw 
been  attempted  times  almost  without  number.  We  all  know  the  result,  and  lament  it. 
The  one  voice,  which  is  so  significant  of  the  one  spirit,  and  which  we  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  lost  the  instant  we  ndse  our  thoughts  and 
hopes  towards  heaven  in  praise.  One  ooogregatiou  has  this  book,  another  that,  untO 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  not  less  than  i8o  hymnals  are  used,  to  the  sad  division,  and 
disturbance,' and  distraction  of  the  Church,  which  in  its  songs  of  thanksgiving,  as  in 
its  supplication  and  prayer,  should  be  one. 

It  will  surely  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  this  is  not  a  condition  of  things  whidi 
should  be  allowed  to  continue ;  and  that  if  a  hymnal  could  be  prepared  whidi  would 
satisfy  all  portions  of  the  Church,  or  at  least  in  which  all  would,  for  the  better  edifi- 
cation of  thef  Church,  consent  to  join,  a  great  and  good  work  would  be  accomplished. 

That  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  a  right  direction  is  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged. It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  what  has  been  attempted 
by  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  two  or  three  of  the  best-known  hymnals  of  the 
day ;  but  the  principle  for  which  I  humbly  venture  to  contend  as  able  to  supply  us 
with  that  which  we  really  need  is  not  touched,  and  never  can  be,  by  any  of  these^ 
however  excellent  they  may  be. 

Oh,  how  glorious  and  blessed  a  thing  is  praise  !  and  how  suitable  are  metrical  hymns 
for  its  expression !  We  must  never  forget  that  all  sections  of  the  Christian  community 
admit  this,  and  act  upon' it.  The  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Moravians^  and  others 
havA  each  their  collection  of  sacred  songs,  from  which  they  do  not  deviate ;  and  these 
Art  foun  I  by  experience  to  be  a  great  means  of  keeping  up  among  them  a  fellowship  of 
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the  deepest  and  moBt  important  kind.  The  hymnal  is  a  bond  of  great  strength  and 
▼aine  in  holding  together  those  who  form  the  communion  for  whose  use  it  has  been 
prepared  ;  and  I  believe  that  a  Catholic  "  Book  of  Common  Praise,**  large  and  wide  in 
its  embrace,  as  it  must  be,  would  be  a  method  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated for  drawing  closer  together  many  of  the  wandering  and  waveiing  members  of  our 
Churefa.  It  is,  at  all  events,  surely  worthy  of  a  trial.  A  great  hci  is  before  us,  and 
we  cannot  ignore  it.  Churchmen  gather  together  at  Congresses,  Diocesan  Conferences, 
Archidiaconal  Meetings,  Ruri-decanal  Chapters,  and  the  like;  and  talk  about  and  lament 
over  the  multitudes  who  do  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  Church,  and  discuss  means 
and  methods  by  which  the  young  members,  so  carefully  and  lovingly  trained  in  their 
early  days,  may  be  retained,  and  by  which  those  who  are  unhappily  estranged  from  her 
communion  may  be  regained ;  and  this  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  some  are 
leaving  still,  and  the  people  are  not  all  brought  back  yet  Now,  then,  let  us  attempt 
another  means,  one  which  is  at  present  unknown  among  us,  although  long  tried  and 
approved  by  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Let  us  offer  a  large,  wide,  earnest,  loving, 
dogmatic,  catholic,  English  Church  hymnal ;  which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  glory 
of  our  great  Lord  and  Xing ;  the  setting  forth  the  DivinelSecond  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  in  the  manifold  aspects  of  His  nature  and  work  ;  and  the  sweet  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  Let  it  adopts  as  far  as  may  be,  the  plan 
of  the  Prayer- Book,  following  out  the  Church's  Sacraments,  ordinances,  and  seasons, 
with  hymns  for  occasional  services  and  festivals.  Let  it  be  such  as  the  poor  can  ponder 
over,  learn  by  heart,  understand,  and  love.  Let  such  a  book  as  this  be  sent  forth 
under  the  reoonmiendation  of  the  Bishops — ^those  heads  of  the  Church  whom  Almighty 
God  has  set  over  us  for  our  spiritual  benefit ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  and 
▼eiy  blessed  would  be  the  result. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  especial  fitness  in  the  present  time  for  such  a 
work  as  this.  Almighty  God  is  blessing  the  Church  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
nnknown  in  the  days  which  have  gone  by.  In  all  the  ages,  since  the  time  when 
Miriam's  tuneful  voice  broke  out  in  sacred  song  on  the  occasion  of  Israel's  deliverance 
from  Egypt  (the  type  of  all  the  Church's  deliverances  from  the  world's  bondage),  to  the 
present,  an  outburst  of  thanksgiving  has  always  attended  the  manifestation  of  every 
increase  of  grace  bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  her  Divine  Head.  Surely,  then,  we 
ought  not  now  to  stand  still  with  dosed  mouth  and  silent  tongue.  Open  your  eyes. 
Look  upon  the  fields.  Did  ever  any  one  see  such  a  sight  before  ?  In  our  own  land, 
notwithstanding  the  worldliness  and  scepticism  of  the  age,  never  did  the  light  of  Divine 
Ijrrace  shine  more  brightly  in  the  Church  than  it  does  now  ;  and  through  her  instru- 
mentality the  fruits  of  mercy  and  truth  are  growing  up  and  ripening  in  every  land,  and 
fields  all  round  the  world  are  becoming  white  for  the  harvest 

We  will  not  talk  about  supposed  difficulties.  Difficulties  will  always  arise,  of 
course,  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  ;  but  suffer  me,  as  a  layman,  to  assure  yon  who  are 
clergymen,  that  Anglican  Christendom  demands  the  consideration  of  this  subject  at 
your  hands.  Let  us  not  be  for  ever  disunited  and  distraoted,  and  divided  and  disse- 
vered one  firom  another,  in  our  service  of  praise.  Our  being  so  may  be  one  cause  why 
our  Zion  is  so  much  at  variance.  We  cannot,  do  not,  will  not,  unite  to  praise  Him 
from  Whom  blessed,  heavenly  unity  alone  can  come. 

Forgive  me  if  I  respectfully  remind  the  reverend  and  learned  members  of  the 
Houses  of  Convocation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces,  some  of  whom  perhaps 
are  here  to-day,  that  this  is  a  work  the  commencement  of  which  especially  belongs  to 
them.  A  Committee  has  been  granted  by  the  Lower  House  of  the  Southern  Province 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  a  full  and  favourable  report  has  been  prepared. 
Why,  then,  should  the  work  be  delayed  ?  What  the  Church  wants,  and  what  at  least  we 
of  the  laity  ask  of  you — almost  demand  from  you — ^is  a  book  which  shall  have  a  Church 
recommendation.     Not  one  of  the  hymnals  at  present  in  use  has  this  in  the  slightest 
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degree.  They  are  the  efforts  (good  perhaps  in  their  way)  of  individaals,  or  of  smaQ 
committeep,  and  have  not  any  pretence  to  catholicity  about  them.  Thu,  then,  I  say  is 
what  the  Charoh  needs,  that  a  recognised  authority,  such  as  perhaps  would  be  that  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces  coujointly,  should  recommend  a  hynmal.  Let 
both  Provinces  unite  and  prepare  a  collection  of  six  or  seven  hundred  hymns,  to  be  uaed 
by  th(M3e  who  may  choose  to  use  it,  and  criticised  and  found  fault  with  by  those  who  are 
inclined  to  do  so.  People  amuse  themselves  sometimes  by  looking  at  the  spots  which 
are  visible  in  the  sun.  Ah  !  there  they  are,  and  those  who  look  for  them  may  see 
them  ;  but  the  sun  is  the  sun  for  all  that^  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  rejoice  in 
the  light ;  so  the  book  may  not  at  first  be  without  blemishes,  but  it  will  be  the  Church's 
'*  Book  of  Common  Praise  '*  for  all  that ;  and  ten  thousand  weary  hearts  will  be  msde 
glad,  and  ten  times  ten  thousand  faltering  tongues  will  thankfully  rejoice  and  sing. 

But  more.  The  American  Episcopal  Church  would  unite  in  this  work.  The  Colo- 
nial Church,  from  Nova  Zembbi  to  New  Zealand,  would  unite.  The  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  would  unite.  The  Church  in  Ireland  would  unite.  All  would  unite  if  they 
were  earnestly  invited  to  do  so.  Do  not  say  they  would  not.  I  say  they  would ;  and 
the  glorious  result  would  be  that  within  a  few  years — oh,  that  it  may  please  Almighty 
Grod  that  many  here  present  may  see  that  happy  day — there  would  be  a  fiuthfnl  and 
loving  attempt  made  to  provide  the  whole  English  branch  of  the  Catholic  Chorch 
of  Christ  with  one  book  of  sacred  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Oh,  dear  sirs,  what  might 
not  be  expected  from  such  an  endeavour  springing  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  I  What  blessings  might  it  not  bring  down  upon  the  Church,  when  once,  as  we 
know,  even  a  few  hundreds  of  devout  worshippers,  united  in  one  voice,  and  making 
one  sound  to  glorify  God,  so  wrought,  that  even  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister^ 
for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house  of  (rod  i 
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Eastnor. 

Mt  apology  for  addressing  you  is  that,  as  Chairman  of  ffymns  AncieiU  aitd  ModerHt 
I  can  offer  to  you  facts,  now  known  only  to  myself  and  four  others,  relating  to  the 
origin,  compilation,  and  remarkable  success  of  that  book,  which  may  interest  Church- 
men  and  the  lovers  of  hymns. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  at  this  day,  to  realise  the  deplorable  condition  of  hymnology 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  just  before  the  origin  of  Hymn*  Ancient  and  Modern  in 
1858.  The  venerable  TcUe  and  Brady  was  the  sole  reAige  for  many  a  congregation 
from  the  deluge  of  hymn-books,  colourless,  most  of  them,  and  defective^  when  not 
unsound  in  doctrine,  cold  and  bald  in  composition,  or,  at  beet,  sacred  lyrics  or  im- 
passioned monologues.  Amidst  this  multiplicity  in  quantity  and  barrenness  in  quality, 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  high  merit  and  sound  Church  tone.  Such  were  the 
Hymnal  Noted^  the  Leeds,  the  Salisbury,  the  Scotch,  Hymns  and  Jntroiis  by  the  Bev. 
G.  C.  White,  used  at  All  Saints,  Max^aret  Street,  by  the  revered  Upton  Bichaidi, 
Modeifs  Hymnal,  by  the  Bevs.  F.  H.  Murray  and  Christopher  B.  Harrison,  one  of 
the  ablest  promoters  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  and  its  late  deeply-lamented 
Chairman ;  Dr.  Woodford's,  Mr.  Denton's,  and  Mr.  Chope's.  Many  of  these  oompilsn 
welcomed  the  idea,  first  originated  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Chislehurst,  of  attempting  to 
obviate  the  great  evil  of  a  multiplicity  of  hymn-books  formed  on  a  Catholic  basis,  yet 
difiering  without  any  reasonable  difference. 

Happily  for  the  English  Church,  and  for  her  hymnology,  Mr.  Murray  at  this  time 
became  acquainted  with  Sir  Henry  Baker,  who,  in  his  secluded  Monklaod  parsonsge^ 
had  for  some  years  meditated  upon  and  longed  for  the  possibility  of  one  uniform  hynm- 
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book  for  the  Engliah  Church.  HaviDg  asoertained  by  private  oommunioatioDB  the 
widely-6pread  desire  of  Ghnrohmen  for  an  approach,  to  such  an  uniformity,  Sir  Henry 
Baker,  early  in  1858,  aneociated  with  himself  for  this  object  about  twenty  clergymen, 
including  the  editors  of  many  existing  hymnals,  who  agreed  to  give  up  their  several 
books  in  order,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  promote  the  use  of  one.  In  the  autumn  of  that 
year  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  "Guardian'*  inviting  co-operation,  to  which 
more  than  two  hundred  clergymen  responded.  In  January  1859  the  Committee  had 
their  first  meeting  at  St  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  and  after  saying  the  Veni  Creator,  the 
invariable  use  at  every  meeting  since,  they  began  the  work  dest  ined  under  God  for  so 
marvellous  success  and  for  imperishable  influence  on  all  English-speaking  churches. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  for  discussion  this  evening,  *' Hymns  and  Hymn- 
Books,"  it  will  not  be  useless  to  ask  to  what  causes,  humanly  speaking,  is  this  success 
mainly  attributable  ? 

I.  First)  to  \he  timeliness.  It  msM  fdix  opportunitate.  It  met  a  confessed  want, 
and  satisfied  in  great  measure  the  desire  for  greater  uniformity  long  felt  by  Churchmen 
wearied  and  distracted  by  the  existing  babel,  wherein  well-nigh  each  congregation  had 
its  psalm  or  its  hymn,  expressive  at  best  of  the  private  views  and  preferences  of 
individual  prieste. 

II.  Another  cause  was,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  compilers  to  consult  and  ascertain 
the  mind  of  the  Chwrch.  With  this  object  proof-leaves  of  proposed  hymns,  with 
carefully-framed  questions,  were  circulated  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds  among 
laity  and  deigy,  including  Bishops,  theologians,  hymnologists,  and  pariah  priests,  who 
were  oonsulted  not  only  on  doctrinal  questions,  but  on  the  merits  and  claims  of  each 
separate  hymn,  and  even  on  verbal  alterations  in  a  verse ;  whilst  no  hymn  was  finally 
retained  or  rejected  without  most  careful  weighing  of  the  balance  of  votes  and 
opinions. 

III.  A  third  cause.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  book.  The  compilers  acted  upon 
the  advice  given  them  by  the  revered  John  Keble,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
valuable  assistance  and  counsel,  and  for  many  MS.  translations  of  Latin  hymns.  His 
advice  was,  '*  If  you  wish  to  make  a  hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  make  it 
comprehensive.'*  Hence  the  large  introduction  of  Latin  hymns,  and  the  efforts  to 
make  them  more  English,  more  adapted  for  singing,  more  congregational,  rewarded  by 
this  proof  of  success,  that  many  of  the  Latin  hynms  are  among  the  most  popular  in  the 
book.  On  the  same  principle  were  included  rich  gems  from  the  inexhaustible  mines 
of  the  Greek  Church,  first  niade  available  to  English  use  by  the  greatest  hymnologist  of 
the  present  century — the  saintly  Mason  Neale.  Whatever  the  failures  and  defeote  of 
Hynms  Ancient  and  Modem,  they  have  secured  a  position  for  the  ancient  hymns  of 
the  Church  Catholic  from  which  they  can  never  be  dislodged. 

rV.  But  beyond  all  other  causes  of  success  was  the  happy — may  we  not  believe 
providential  ? — circumstance,  that  one  was  called  to  the  guidance  and  superintendence  of 
the  work  who  was  endowed  for  it  with  singular  and  special  gifts,  in  which  he  had  few, 
if  any,  equals — Henry  Williams  Baker. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  the  Chairman  and  acknowledged  leader  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem,  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  His  earnestness  and  ability  overcame  difficulties  which  at  times  seemed 
insuperable.  His  unequalled  knowledge  and  retentive  memory  of  hymns  drew  unfailing 
supplies  of  materials  from  sources  old  and  new,  whilst  his  loving  nature  and  warmth 
of  faith  and  piety  are  undyingly  portrayed  in  his  own  hymns,  which  are  already  house- 
hold words  in  the  devotional  treasures  of  the  Church.  To  mention  a  few  only,  ''The 
King  of  love  my  Shepherd  is,'*  the  touching  lines  in  which — 

'*  He,  on  His  shoulder  gently  laid, 
And  home,  rejoicing,  brought  me,*' 
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were  the  but  words  he  uttered  just  before  his  death.  "There  ii  a  bleesM  home,**  saii^ 
over  his  grave,  as  over  thousands  of  others.  "  O  Holy  Ghost,  Thy  people  bless ; "  "  O 
perfect  Ufe  of  love ; "  **  I  am  not  worthy,  holy  Lord ;  "  *'  Lord,  Thy  Word  abideth ;  *' 
**  Oh  1  what,  if  we  are  Christ's ; " — these  and  many  others  will  for  generations  to  come 
endear  their  author  to  the  heart  of  millions.  "  Millions  "  I  say  advisedly,  not  by  way 
of  at^ait  or  exaggeration,  since  they  have  been  sung  by  millions  o^reoJy,  for  the 
circulation  of  Hymna  Ancient  <Mid  Modem  haa  exceeded  20,000^000  copies,  of  which  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  has  been  given  to  poor  parishes  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  throughout  the  colonies,  by  free  grants  averaging  ;fi  100  a  year,  amoontmg 
to  more  than  ;f  20,000.  It  ought  to  be  thankfully  acknowledged  that  a  work  b^gtm 
with  the  sole  view  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  His  Church,  has  been  so  signally 
marked  by  the  Divine  blessing,  and  that  the  special  object  of  the  compilers,  greater 
uniformity  in  the  hynmal  worship  of  the  Church,  has  been  so  largely  accomplished.  In 
place  of  the  multiplicity  and  endless  diversity  in  1S58  there  are  now  three  books  which 
practically  cover  nearly  all  the  ground,  and  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the 
Church  —  (i)  ffynuu  Ancient  and  Modem;  (2)  The  Hymnal  Companion  to  the 
Prayer-Booh,  of  Mr.  Biokersteth ;  and  (3)  the  Compilation  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

In  no  spirit  of  boasting — Grod  forbid — it  is  lawful  to  ask.  Is  there  no  hopeful 
significance  in  this  marvellous  success  of  ByfMU  Ancient  a/nd  Modem  f  The  learned 
and  devout  Bishop  Forbes  said  that  he  saw  in  it  the  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  fixture  of 
the  English  Church.  Would  that  our  spiritual  rulers,  apprehensive  that  ''Cathdic 
teaching  alienates  the  laity ; "  would  that  those  who,  to  '  *  conciliate  the  laity,'*  are  wiUing 
to  eliminate  or  mutilate  a  creed  ;  would  that  the  energetic,  yet  sometimes  despondent, 
younger  priests,  who  have  the  warmest  sympathy  of  us  their  elders — would  that  all 
these  would  recollect  for  their  encouragement  that  these  millions  of  a  hymn-book,  which 
gives  no  uncertain  sound,  but  enunciates  clearly  and  uncompromisingly  all  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  are  bought,  and  sung,  and  lovingly  appreciated,  and  taught  to 
their  children  and  children's  children  by — the  laity. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  future  of  ffymnt  Ancient  and  Modem,  To  quote  once  more 
advice  given  to  the  compilers  by  the  author  of  the  *'  Christian  Year" :  '*  I  depracate 
stereotyping  a  hymn»book.  To  my  mind  the  Church's  Hymnal  should  be  always  in  s 
state  to  be  improved  and  perfected  and  adapted  to  the  need  of  the  Church.  So  it  giew. 
and  so  it  must  grow  on — touch  upon  touch,  line  upon  line — if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  missioD." 

That  the  mission  of  Hymna  Ancient  <md  Modem  may  be  fulfilled  has  been  proTided 
for  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  attain.  It  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  privtte 
property.  No  representatives  of  the  original  compilers  will  have  any  control  over  its 
management,  but  so  important  a  work,  called  some  years  since  by  a  venerable  Arrhdfimn 
"  almost  national,"  and  now  one  might  almost  say  Pan- Anglican,  will  be  committed  to 
a  body  of  trustees  to  hand  on,  revised  it  may  be  and  enlarged,  to  the  generations  that 
are  yet  to  come,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  open  the  way  for  an  authorised  Enj^ 
Hymnal,  and  vouchsafe  the  blessing  of  one  Common  Song  of  Praise,  as  of  one  ComDon 
Prayer  and  one  Common  Liturgy. 
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Bey.  Thomas  Helmore,  Priest  in  Ordinary  to  Her 

Majesty's  Chapels  Royal. 

I  HAD  no  intentioii  of  saying  anything  at  this  meeting,  but  as  it  has  been  intimated 
to  me  that  some  present  wish  me  to  speak,  I  may  remark  that  sinoe  I  have  been  here 
the  following  thonghts  have  occurred  to  me.  First  of  all  we  must  reooUeot  that  of 
all  the  portions  of  our  present  Prayer-Book  by  far  the  best  and  most  beautiful  are 
those  which  have  been  translated  from  the  old  service  books.  I  may  refer,  for 
illustration,  to  the  nerrons  and  manly  composition  of  the  Collects,  and  tiie  vigorous 
English  of  their  translation.  Archbishop  Granmer,  at  the  Beformation,  was  very 
anxioos  not  only  to  preserve  these  and  other  prose  portions  of  the  ancient  Liturgies 
and  Offices,  but  also  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Church  (which  had  been  handed  down 
from  veiy  early  times,  and  accumulated  through  many  centuries),  and  wished  that 
they  could  be  trauslated  into  the  vernacular.  These  hymns,  which  had  for  so  many 
years  enriched  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  are  unequalled  for  their  devotional  tone 
and  for  the  classic  beauty  of  their  poetry.  The  spirit  of  sacred  poesy  has  been 
abundantly  poured  out  upon  many  in  our  day,  and  what  could  not  be  done  three  bun- 
died  years  ago  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  accomplished  now.  It  is  therefore  highly 
desirable  that  the  old  Office  hymns  should  be  restored  to  the  English  Church  as  an 
authorised  addition  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  certainly  want  an  autho- 
rised hymnal,  if  it  oould  be  properly  compiled.  Withers  published  a  hymn-book  in  the 
last  century,  which  was  approved  by  Convocation,  but  its  use  has  not  become  general. 
We  ought  first)  then,  to  be  secure  that  all  really  excellent  ancient  hymns  shall  be  restored 
to  us  in  good  English  translations  ;  and  that  might  be  done  if  Convocation  would  say 
that  they  shall  be  used  as  duly-appointed  Office  hymns,  as  the  translations  of  the  ancient 
CoUeets  are  now  nsed  ;  and  if  this  were  done,  it  would  be  a  great  accession  to  he 
theological  store  of  teaching  in  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  hymn  becomes,  as  it  were^  stereotyped  and  inalienably 
bequeathed  to  the  Church,  if  approved  of  by  the  most  pious,  the  most  learned,  and  most 
coDBcientioiis  of  its  members ;  and  looking  over  the  Beport  of  a  former  Church  Congress, 

find  that  in  the  eleven  hymnals  most  in  nse,  there  are,  besides  the  old  Latin  hymns, 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  original  English  hymns,  which  seem  to  be  inserted  in  every 
hymn-book.  Those  hymns  would  make  a  good  nucleus  on  which  a  Hymnal  Committee 
of  Convocation  could  start.  A  third  point  is,  that  if  it  should  please  God  that  we  may 
one  day  have  a  common  hymnal,  we  shall  find  it  a  very  great  addition  to  our  means  of 
influencing  people  all  over  the  world«  As  I  was  travelling  to  Swansea  from  town, 
I  met  the  Secretary  of  the  Seamen's  Association,  and  he  remarked  that  great  pains 
were  being  taken  to  teach  sailors  the  use  of  the  Prayer-Book.  It  is  an  important  thing 
to  get  captains  of  ships  to  nse  it,  and  the  value  of  it  would  be  greatly  increased  if  there 
was  an  authorised  hymnal  attached  to  it.  Such  a  h3rmnal  would  be  well  received  by  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  if  authorised  by  Convocation,  as  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy 
there  is  a  great  respect  for  authority.  In  the  Church  at  large,  too,  I  am  sure  that  an 
authorised  Church  hymnal  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people  generally.  The  number 
and  variety  of  hynms  now  used  are^  to  say  the  least,  undesirable^  and  in  several  ways. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  agree  wiUi  those  who  think  we  may  look  forward  with 
satisfaction  to  the  time  when  a  duly  authorised  hymnal  will  be  issued  with  the  recom- 
mendation and  approval  of  our  Fathers  in  Ood,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church. 
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Rev.  E.  T.  Hoare,  Curate  of  Oranbrook,  Kent. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  and  said  far  better  than  I  can  say  it,  by  the 
readers  and  speakers,  that  I  should  not  have  troubled  the  Congress,  but  that»  haTing 
been  a  compiler  of  hymns  in  a  small  way,  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  an  eTening  has  been 
put  aside  at  this  Congress  for  this  discussion.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  the  Toy 
great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  hymns  during  the  last  thirty  yeais ;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  marvellous  improvement.  But  even  now,  although  we  have  some  good 
compilations,  there  is  still  great  room  for  further  improvements.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  readers  of  the  papers  that  the  advantages  of  a  universal  hymn-book  would  hr 
outweigh  its  disadvantages.  I  believe  that  in  time  a  good  authorised  book  would  be 
generally  and  almost  universally  used.  When  the  change  was  made  in  the  Lee- 
tionary,  many  of  the  clergy  declared  their  intention  of  continuing  the  use  of  the  old 
Leotionaiy  for  so  long  as  they  could,  but  they  soon  b^gan  to  use  the  new  one ;  and  so 
it  would  be  with  an  authorised  hymn-book.  It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  sU 
the  clergy  to  agree,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  It  may  be  di£Soult,  but  we  are  dnwiog 
nearer  to  each  other  every  year,  and  the  gulf  between  the  different  schools  in  the 
Church  is  not  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over.  I  think  we  might  agree  on  one  general 
hymn-book.  Other  bodies  of  Christians  have  but  one  book ;  and  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  body,  who  is  now  entertaining  me  at  his  house,  tells  me  that  they  all 
use  one  book.  It  would  be  a  bond  of  union  amongst  us  as  Churchmen,  and  we  should 
seek  after  it.  The  hymns  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  our  versions ;  and  as  Mr.  Helmore  pointed  out,  there  are  about  150 
which  all  would  gladly  accept.  I  think  that  nearly  all  our  hymn-books  contain  too 
many  inferior  hymns,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  everything  we  use  in  the  serviae 
of  God  ought  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  There  are  many  hymns,  and  even  popular 
ones,  which  are  not  good  poetry  or  good  grammar.  I  can  mention  one  or  two  favooiite 
hymns  which  contain  bad  grammar.  (Cries  of  '*Name.")  Well,  I  did  not  wish  to 
say  which,  but  there  is  the  hymn,  *'  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day,"  and 

*'  Songs  of  praise  the  angels  sang. 
Heaven  with  Alleluias  rang. 
When  creation  was  begun." 

The  word  "  begun  '*  is  not  right ;  it  should  be  "  began.'*  My  ideal  of  a  good  hymn- 
book  contains  only  the  best  hymns,  and  the  book  of  the  future  should  only  contain  the 
best.  It  may  be  said  that  a  hymnal  compiled  on  this  principle  would  contain  too  few 
hymns ;  but  suppose  we  have  only  200, 1  do  not  think  that  objection  worth  conaider> 
ing.  We  have  the  same  prayers  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  200  hynms  will  give  us 
sufficient  variety. 


Rbv.  S.  Oattley  Baker,  Vicar  of  Usk. 

This  subject  of  hymns  lies  yeiy  close  to  our  hearts,  as  it  affects  the  worship  of  God ; 
and  one  aim  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  Congress  should  be  to  nuse  the 
service  of  praise  to  a  higher  level  than  it  now  seems  to  occupy.  In  all  our  servioei, 
prayer  is  properly  the  most  prominent ;  but  I  think  that  praise  (strictly  so-oalledX  ^ 
melody  in  our  hearts — ^the  spiritual,  as  distinguished  from  the  musical  in  our  songs— 
holds  too  subordinate  a  part  in  our  worship.  We  meet  in  church  with  the  hope  that 
hereafter  we  shall  meet  in  heaven ;  and  in  heaven  praise  is  to  be  the  supreme  oocupatioo. 
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Here  in  earth,  therefore,  the  worship  of  €rod  in  praise  should  occupy  a  more  impor- 
tant position  in  our  serrioes ;  and  be  the  pouring  forth  of  the  adoring  heart,  more  than 
the  pleasing  of  the  cultivated  ear  or  poetical  taste.  The  hymns  should  not  merely  be 
pretty  poetry ;  but  they  should  be  that  which  will  carry  with  them  the  aspirations,  as 
well  as  the  voices,  of  the  worshippers.  Music  should  be  the  handmaid,  not  mistress,  of 
our  song.  We  should  sing  of  our  hopes  and  joys,  as  well  as  *'  hear  of  heaven  and 
learn  the  way,**  and  use  hymns  that  tend  to  animate  those  hopes  and  bear  the  heart 
heavenwards.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Higgins,  that  one  of  the  most  desirable 
things  for  our  Church  is  to  have  a  Book  of  Common  Praise  as  well  as  a  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer ;  but  there  are  immense  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  easily  overcome.  I  think  we  shall  never  be  content,  considering  how  many 
new  and  beautiful  hymns- come  into  existence,  to  have  but  one  and  the  same  hymn- 
book,  unchanged  and  nnchaugeable,  as  is  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  must 
have  a  variety  of  hymns,  including  hymns  for  special  occasions,  special  states  of 
feeling,  and  for  special  seasons.  But,  under  the  same  head,  the  same  train  of  thought 
should  not  be  too  closely  followed  up  in  succeeding  hymns,  thus  riding  an  idea  to 
death.  There  is  often  a  great  difficulty  in  selecting  a  hymn-book  for  adoption  in  a 
church ;  and  a  first  inspection,  which  appears  satisfactory,  is  possibly  not  borne  out 
when  the  book  is  well  brought  into  use.  In  my  church,  we  use  a  book  with  head'lines 
of  the  general  subject  running  across  the  top  of  each  page.  Such  a  classing  is  likely 
to  be  misleading.  Once,  for  example,  when  the  subject  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day  and 
of  the  sermon  was  the  marriage-feast,  I  selected  a  hymn  not  unsuitable  for  a  wedding 
thought.  It  was  that  of  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Bathurst,  commencing,  ''How  sweet  the 
hour  of  closing  day,"  &c.,  which  describes  the  happy  soul  in  its  peaceful  departure 
juat  going  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  It  was  not  incompatible  with  the  current  of  our 
thoughts ;  but  its  supposed  incongruity  was  remarked  on  by  one  of  the  congregation , 
as  being  **  a  funeral  hymn  for  a  wedding  occasion,*'  for,  unfortunately,  it  was  under 
the  heading  of  the  '*  Burial  of  the  Dead."  On  another  occasion,  my  choir  remon- 
strated against  a  really  congregational  hymn  I  selected  as  too  childish,  because  they 
found  it  under  the  head  of  '*  Catechism,  or  Hymns  for  Children ;  **  and  at  another 
time,  a  hymn  was  objected  to  because  it  was  under  the  head  of  "  Easter,**  when  it  was 
not  Easter-tide.  The  mistake  is  to  make  such  headings  too  prominent ;  and  in  the 
hymnal  I  refer  to,  the  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  the  Prayer-Book  is  strained  and 
inconsequent.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  tunes.  We  are  not  all  of  us  experts  in 
music,  but  the  use  of  hymns  is  to  supply  matter  for  sacred  song,  not  only  to  the 
musical,  but  to  all  willing  worshippers  who  desire  to  sing  them.  When,  however, 
dififerent  tunes  are  assigned  to  the  same  hymns  at  different  times,  and  in  various 
books,  they  can  seldom  so  join.  Tunes  are  exclusively  assigned  with  well-known 
songs,  such  as  ''Home,  sweet  home^"  "God  save  the  Queen,'*  and  "Rule  Britannia, '*^ 
and  the  mere  mention  of  the  words  of  the  song  suggests  the  proper  tune  to  the  mind 
at  once.  Why  should  we  not  have  our  best  and  standard  hymns  thus  associated  with 
special  tunes  t  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  very  useful  in  families,  religious 
meetings,  and  many  occasions  where  there  is  no  choir,  to  those  who  have  to  raise 
the  tunes.  This  is  done  in  some  instances,  such  as  "  Abide  with  me,"  ftc.,  <*  Sun  of 
my  soul,"  ''O  Paradise,"  "The  Church's  one  foundation,**  ftc. ;  and  I  want  to 
see  that  practice  mora  generally  carried  out.  If  copyright  claims  were  sometimes 
waived  in  the  musical  world,  I  tiiink  it  might  be  so ;  and  if  we  had  not  a  book  of 
common  tunes  we  might,  at  least,  have  tunes  common  to  our  books. 
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Rev.  Chakles  H.  Bice,  Rector  of  Cheam,  Surrey. 

It  has  been  urged  this  evening  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  than  two  hundred 
hymns  that  could  be  inserted  in  an  authorised  hymn-book.  But  surely  that  number 
would  suffice.  Taking  ten  hymns  for  every  Sunday  (and  making  all  needful  allow- 
ances), there  would  be  no  need  to  use  each  hymn  more  than  four  times  in  the  yetr ; 
■and  surely  a  hynm  that  is  worth  singing  at  all  is  worth  as  much  as  that.  Hie  &et 
is,  we  have  introduced  far  too  many  hymns  into  our  churches.  A  church  with  such 
a  Prayer- Book  as  ours  ought  to  be  jealous  of  allowing  the  use  of  third-rate  or  eTen 
second-rate  hymns,  simply  because  they  are  set  to  a  pretty  tune,  or  because  the  words 
run  with  a  sort  of  jingle-jangle.  But  I  am  told  that  some  of  these  hymns  are  very 
popular.  I  can  only  acknowledge  myself  incompetent  to  make  out  their  meaninf. 
You  have  only  to  sit  down  and  write  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  them  (the  suggestion  is 
prosaic,  but  it  was  once  made  to  me  by  a  poet),  and  you  could  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
with  me  that  people  would  not' sing  them  if  they  were  really  thinking  what  they 
said.  Even  among  the  most  popidar  hymns  you  will  often  find  bad  rhyme,  bad 
poetry,  bad  sentiment.  A  lady  once  challenged  me  to  prove  this  in  the  case  of  a 
very  popular  hymn  which  had  been  sung  in  church  that  day,  and  was  obliged  te 
acknowledge,  after  we  had  gone  through  it  carefully,  "You  have  spoilt  that  hymn 
for  me.'* 

If  we  are  to  have  large  and  mixed  hymnals,  at  any  rate  I  hope  the  clergy  will  not 
allow  the  choice  of  the  hymns  for  use  in  their  churches  to  pass  out  of  their  own  hands. 
The  practice  seems  to  be  a  common  one,  but  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be.  In  my 
own  parish  there  is  a  black  mark  against  nearly  half  of  the  hymns  in  "  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modem ; "  not  always  because  there  is  anything  positively  objectionable,  bnt 
because  we  ought  to  have  better,  because  we  ought  to  try  and  use  the  very  best 
hymns  we  can  get. 

Something  has  been  said  about  temperance  hymns.  I  cannot  help  re-echoing  the 
complaint.  Some  of  them  are  like  some  of  the  so-called  temperance  drinks,  of  which  one 
is  tempted  to  say  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  I  do  hope  that  this  subject 
will  not  be  lost  sight  oC 

One  remark  more.  I  must  thank  the  Bishop  of  Deny  for  what  he  has  said  abont 
the  use  of  the  sacred  name  of  our  Lord.  For  years  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  there 
is  here  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger ;  and  I  have  felt  inclined  to  strike  out  6?ery 
hymn  which  uses  only  that  human  name,  without  any  mention  of  any  other  of  our  Lord's 
titles.  The  present  generation  of  Plymouth  Brethren  may  be  sound  in  the  &ith ;  but 
I  fear  a  great  outburst  of  Socinian  doctrine  amongst  them  when  a  generation  has 
grown  up  which  has  not  enjoyed  Church  teaching  in  its  youth.  And  we  in  the  Ghurdi 
should  take  great  care  that  the  hymns  we  sing  are  in  aocordance  with  the  creeds 
which  we  rehearse. 


Rev.  James  Carson,  Curate  of  Winwick^  Lancashire. 

I  RSALLT  should  not  have  presumed  to  address  the  Congress,  but  after  what  Mr.  Bice 
has  said  I  want  to  state  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  written  a  little  book-— it  is 
published  by  Longmans  &  Co. — which  shows  how  inharmonious  are  our  hymns  witb 
our  Prayer-Book.  It  is  called  "  The  Hynmal  Companion."  On  that  account  I  thmk  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  universal  hymnaL  I  also  specially  wish  to  recom- 
mend a  pamphlet  which  shows  how  the  modem  hymns  should  be  altered  so  as  to 
respect  God  and  man.  It  is  called,  *'  Whom  do  Christians  Really  Worship  f '*  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jenner.     It  is  the  best  shilling's  worth  I  ever  had. 
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o'clock. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCH 

IN  WALES. 

PAPERS. 

The  Bight  Bey.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

The  snbject  on  which  I  have  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  is  hardly  cue 
which  I  should  have  chosen  for  myself  It  seems  so  large,  as  altogether 
to  defy  compression  into  the  twenty  minutes  during  which  I  am  per- 
mitted to  claim  your  attention.  We  are  here,  however,  not  for  the  indul- 
gence of  hteraiy  or  antiquarian  tastes,  but  to  consult  on  questions  of 
present  moment,  as  influencing  the  future  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  j  I  shall  therefore  omit  everything  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  present,  and  obvious  lesson  for  the  future. 

At  two  distinct  periods  of  its  history,  the  Church  in  Wales  suffered  wrong 
from  a  State  poUcy,  which  sought  in  it  an  instrument  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Wales  and  England.  In  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings,  its  effect 
was  to  transfer  to  the  monks  and  friars  the  influence  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  primitive  Bishops.  But  that  to  which  I  would  direct  your 
attention  is  the  period  following  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  people  of 
Wales  had  transferred  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  that  loyalty  which,  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  had  bound  them  to  the  British 
throne.  In  order  to  suppress  this  feeling.  Bishops  were  systematically  in- 
troduced, who  were  zealous  supporters  of  Revolution  principles,  but  who 
were  strangers  to  the  country,  had  little  sympathy  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  were  therefore  considered  less  as  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
than  as  abettors  of  a  secular  polity.  Of  these  Bishop  Hoadley  is  a  con- 
spicuous, even  if  an  extreme,  example.  He  was  so 'conscious  of  the 
feelings  with  which  he  was  regarded  that,  during  the  six  years  of  his  hold- 
ing the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  he  never  resided  in  the  diocesa  No  doubt 
this,  by  weakening  the  confidence  of  the  clergy  in  their  Bishops,  lessened 
the  moral  influence  of  the  latter ;  besides  which,  their  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  clergy  rendered  the  exercise  of  Episcopal  patronage  uncer- 
tain, even  when  not  corrupted  by  nepotism,  and  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  condition  of  things  which  ultimately  ripened  into  the  seces- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  the  people.  Still,  the  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  state  of  the  Church  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  disposes  us  to  look  for  the  main  cause  in  what 
was  common  to  both.  As  in  England,  the  Reformation  had  been  gene- 
rally accepted.     The  Nonconformist  congregations  were  few  and  unin- 
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fluential,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  maintamed  their  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  Church  with  unquestioning  submission. 

What,  then,  was  this  common  cause )  In  one  word,  it  was  the  feulure 
of  the  Church  to  impart  to  the  people  at  large  that  instraction  in  Divine 
truth  which^  by  Gk)d's  blessing,  is  the  instrument  of  man's  sanctification. 
There  was  no  want  of  learning,  nor  of  controversial  power,  among  the 
leaders.  What  was  wanting  was  the  patient  care  that  should  conduct  the 
healing  streams  of  the  water  of  life  over  the  entire  field.  In  the  Princi- 
pality, we  are  told  that  old  superstitions,  dating  from  the  times  of  hea- 
thenism, were  allowed  to  mingle  with  others  arising  from  the  corruption 
of  revealed  truth.  To  quote  the  words  of  the  historian  of  the  eighteenth 
century  :  '^  In  the  beginning  of  that  period,  the  Principality  was  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  and  general  religious  languor.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
lower  orders  could  read,  and  hardly  any  serious  efforts  were  made  to  meet 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  language.  In  many  churches,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Howell  Harris,  there  was  no  sermon  for  months  to- 
gether ;  and  in  some  places,  nothing  but  a  learned  English  discourse  to 
an  illiterate  Welsh  congregation."  They  had,  indeed,  in  their  own  tongue 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  of  great  beauty.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
able to  read  it,  the  people  must  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  it  read 
in  public.  They  hsud,  too,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, bearing  a  constant  witness  among  them.  But  they  wanted  the 
living  voice  of  power,  speaking  from  a  heart  quickened  by  God's  Spirit, 
to  make  them/s^Z  the  value  of  what  they  possessed,  and  use  it  for  their 
soul's  health. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  at  a  period  rather  earlier  than  the  corre- 
sponding movement  in  England,  Griffith  Jones  of  Llanddowror  first  sounded 
the  trumpet  which  awakened  his  countiymen  out  of  sleep.  A  man  of  earnest 
zeal,  great  popular  eloquence,  self-denying  singleness  of  aim,  he  succeeded 
in  striking  a  chord  which  vibrated  in  the  national  heart  The  steps  which 
he  took  to  render  permanent  the  impression  created,  are  ^uch  as  commend 
themselves  unreservedly  to  our  judgment.  The  establishment  of  circulat- 
ing schools ;  the  organisation  of  a  band  of  schoolmasters,  who  went  from 
village  to  village  teaching  the  people  to  read  the  Bible  in  Welsh — the 
foundation  of  a  training  college  for  schoolmasters — ^these  were  among  his 
works.  In  them  he  was  liberally  assisted  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge ;  and  if  his  zeal  had  been  generally  supported  by 
his  brethren,  we  should  only  have  known  him  as  an  able  and  exemplary 
clergyman,  who  added  to  his  pastoral  cares  and  labours  in  his  own  parish 
such  general  schemes  of  usefulness,  as,  thank  God,  are  not  uncommon  in 
our  own  days.  But  hungry  souls  came  to  him  from  parishes  of  which 
the  cure  was  not  committed  to  him ; — came,  were  fed,  and  came  again. 
Others  he  saw,  who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  who,  not 
feeling  their  hunger,  came  not.  Should  he  go  to  them  %  Ecclesiastical 
discipline,  in  the  interest  of  unityy  forbade,  because  they  were  assigned  to 
other  shepherds.  Still,  they  were  unfed;  and  if  the  unity  of  life  is  to  be 
sought  for,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  unity  of  death  f  He  saw  souls  starr- 
ing for  which  Christ  died;  and  he  had  heard,  as  addressed  to  his  own 
heart,  the  command,  **  Feed  My  sheep ;  feed  My  lambs."  Shall  we  blame 
him,  if  the  Voice,  unheeded  by  those  to  whom  it  specially  belonged,  was 
appropriated  by  him  ?     Shall  we  not  rather  blame  those  who  turned  a 
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<ieaf  ear  to  it?  Well  would  it  have  been  for  them  if  they  had  blamed 
themselves,  instead  of  resenting  what  was  the  consequence  of  their  own 
neglect  We  must,  I  fear,  in  part  hold  the  parochial  system  responsible, 
which  then,  as  now,  though  admirable  in  theory,  required  modification, 
in  that  it  makes  no  sufficient  allowance  for  imperfection  in  the  human 
instrument  But  Griffith  Jones  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  * 
National  Church.  So  did  Howell  Harris,  whose  religious  convictions  were 
first  awakened  by  words  addressed  to  him  in  his  parish  church  by  one 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  were  deepened  by  the  confes- 
sion in  the  Communion  Office,  in  repeating  which  it  struck  him  how  feebly 
his  actual  feelings  had  hitherto  responded  to  the  words  he  had  habitually 
uttered.  So  did  all  the  earnest  and  gifted  men,  who  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, and  whose  names  are  as  household  words  in  our  cottages,  from  the 
year  1709,  when  Griffith  Jones  received  priest's  orders,  to  the  year  181 1, 
when  the  formal  separation  took  place.  During  upwards  of  a  century, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report — at  first  amidst  general  opposition, 
often  accompanied  by  violence,  eventually  followed  by  passionate  support, 
but  uniformly  discountenanced  by  authority — these  men  were  stirring  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  the  very  centre.  Yet  in  all  this  time  were  no 
means  devised  by  which  they  might  have  their  gifts  utilised,  and  a  sphere 
of  action  assigned  to  them  in  the  Church  which  they  loved.  There  was, 
I  verily  believe,  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  to  bear  hardly  upon 
them ;  the  violent  opposition  was  from  the  people,  whose  sins  they  re- 
proved, and  with  whose  amusements  they  interfered.  But  the  Bishops 
were  occasionally  obliged,  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy,  to  put  the  law 
in  force ;  and  at  this  moment,  whatever  the  feelings  of  his  Diocesan  may  be, 
a  clergyman  is  liable  to  punishment  who  preaches  in  the  parish  of  another 
without  his  consent,  however  pure  the  motive,  however  great  the  need.  But 
to  return.  It  is  touching  to  read  such  sentences  as  the  following : — "  This  is 
a  great  day  indeed ;  the  first  day  we  had  the  Communion,  according  to  our 
wish  and  request ;  and  this  privilege  has  been  given  us  in  answer  to  our 
prayer,  and  is  a  further  open  proof  of  our  Saviour's  love  to  us."  They  had  at 
last  succeeded  in'having  a  monthly  celebration  in  the  parish  church,  instead 
of  one  only  four  times  a  year.  Again,  we  read :  *'  As  the  late  revival  in 
religion  began  in  the  Established  Church,  we  think  it  not  necessary,  or 
prudent,  to  separate  ourselves  from  it ;  but  our  duty  to  abide  in  it,  and  go 
to  our  parish  church  every  Sunday,  to  join  in  the  prayers,  to  hear  the 
reading  of  God's  Word,  and  to  use  the  ordinances.  We  find  that  our 
Saviour  meets  us  there,  by  making  them  a  blessing  to  our  souls.''  So 
wrote  Howell  Harris  in  the  year  1764,  nearly  thirty  years  after  he  had 
received  those  impressions  which  determined  his  future  life.  And  the 
bond  which  held  these  men  was  not  broken  until  181 1 ;  yet  nothing  was 
done  to  retain  their  services. 

Let  us  now  hear  a  lay  Churchman,  whose  opinions  are  especially  worthy 
of  respect  Sir  Thomas  Phillips'  book  on  Wales  was  published  in  the  year 
1849.  The  Church  was  then  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe,  how  entirely  the  statistics,  in  his  chapter  on  Church  Establish- 
ments, are  already  out  of  date.  When  he  wrote,  the  scandalous  accumu- 
lation of  benefices  in  one  person  had  already  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  stiU  lingered,  indeed,  pluralists,  content  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
several  parishes,  while  leaving  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  scantily-paid 
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curates ;  but  they  were  the  relics  of  a  bygone  age.     Mach,  too,  has  been 
done — largely,  though  not  solely,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
imssioners — to  remedy  the  poverty  of  insufficiently  endowed  parishes^ 
and  to  divide  them  when  their  extent  and  population  made  it  necessary. 
In  my  own  diocese,  I  find  four  parishes  particularly  singled  out  as  ex- 
amples of  inadequate  provision.     Of  these,  three  have  been  considerably 
augmented,  while  one  has  been  also  divided,  and  the  new  parish  endowed, 
so  as  to  make  it  equal  in  value  to  the  augmented  mother  church.     In  the 
fourth,  a  handsome  new  church  has  just  been  completed.     The  fabrics  of 
our  churches  generally  present  a  striking  contrast  to  what  they  did  then. 
These,  you  will  say,  are  matters  which  are  only  important  if  tigru  and 
means  of  spiritual  advancement.     Such,  I  believe,  in  the  main  they  are. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that,  even  where  the  fabric  is  best  restored,  there  are 
no  instances  in  which  the  effect  of  our  beautiful  Liturgy  is  marred  and 
hindered  by  the  slovenliness  with  which  it  is  rendered ;  but  this  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  rare.     If  it  exists,  there  is  no  country  where  sach 
neglect  is  less  to  be  excused,  as  there  is  no  people  on  whom  any  want  of 
reverence  has  a  more  repellent  effect  than  on  the  Welsh;  none  whose 
hearts  are  more  open  to  the  genuine  accents  of  devotion ;  none  more  in- 
stinctively alive  to  anything  unreal.     The  complaint  has  often  been  made, 
that  the  sermon  is  all  they  cared  for,  and  that  they  thought  little  of  the 
prayers.     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  where  it  is  so,  the  fault  lies 
mainly  with  him  who  officiates.     If  the  prayers  are  prayed,  and  not  only 
read;  if  the  love  of  music,  so  characteristic  of  the  race,  is  made  to 
minister  to  devotion ;  if  the  reading  is  distinct  and  earnest ;  and  if  care  is 
taken  that,  even  in  small  things,  ^ere  is  no  sign  of  irreverence  jarring 
upon  the  feelings  and  disturbing  the  thoughts  of  those  present,  I  believe 
that  nowhere  will  congregations  be  found  more  responsive  to  the  call  to 
worship  Ood  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  speak  smooth  things.     While  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  general  improvement  during  the  last  thirty 
years  and  upwards ;  and  while  I  am  prepared,  did  time  admit,  to  illus- 
trate this  position  by  entering  into  details,  I  am  aware,  painfully  aware, 
that  parishes  may  be  quoted  in  which  there  has  been  an  actual  retro- 
gression.    It  has  been  a  heart-breaking  sight  to  witness  the  dispersion  of 
a  flock,  collected  with  labour  by  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Qood  Shepherd, 
by  the  neglect,  or  worse,  of  his  successor.    It  is,  if  possible,  an  aggravation 
when  that  successor  is  one  who  gave  promise  as  a  curate,  was  perhaps  pro- 
moted over  older  men  in  consequence  of  that  promise,  and  only  betrayed 
the  spirit  of  the  hireling  when  placed  in  an  independent  position.    This 
much,  however,  I  am  bold  to  say.     I  have  never  seen  earnest,  sustained 
labour  remain  unfruitful.     When  a  faithful  man  first  goes  into  a  hitherto 
neglected  parish,  he  meets,  probably,  with  active  opposition,  timid  neutra- 
lity, lukewarm  support     The  craft  is  in  danger,  peace  is  flown,  quiet  is 
disturbed.     By  and  by,  however,  the  prospect  brightens.   Sickness  comes, 
and  the  ministrations  of  religion,  lovingly  offered,  find  their  way  to  the 
heart.     Here  and  there  the  arrows  of  conviction  are  brought  home  by  the 
Spirit  to  the  conscience.     A  keen  opponent  becomes  a  zealous  supporter, 
or  inveterate  prejudices  melt  away  before  the  power  of  a  Christian  ex- 
ample.   So  the  Church  receives  increase.    It  was  the  trtUks  they  preached, 
and  the  labours  and  sufferings  which  proved  to  the  popular  mind  the  sin- 
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ceritj  of  the  preachers,  contrasted  with  the  deadness  aroundi  which  led  to 
the  moyement  ending  nnhappily  in  division.  It  is  easier  to  pull  down 
than  bnild.  The  wise  Master-Builder  is  still  with  His  Church.  The 
same  truths  in  conjunction  with  others,  too  much  lost  sight  of,  forming 
together  the  whole  counsel  of  God  revealed  to  man,  preached  in  love, 
mast  finally  prevail.  Our  want  is  men.  That  want  is  increased  by  a 
tendency  which,  where  it  exists,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  In  bilingual  parishes 
it  is  generally  much  easier  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  English-speak- 
ing portion  of  the  people.  They  form,  too,  the  richer  portion ;  and  I 
have  observed  that  the  incumbent  is  often  apt  to  give  his  chief  attention 
to  them.  Now  there  are  cases  when  it  may  be  better  thus,  when  the 
incumbent  may  minister  more  efficiently  in  English,  and  does  best  for  the 
whole  parish  by  securing  the  exclusive  services  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
Welsh  curate.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty 
of  reclaiming  the  Welsh-speaking  people  is  greater.  They  form  generally 
a  large  majority.  They  most  represent  those  for  whom  the  endowment 
was  given.  They  demand  the  greater  experience,  with  the  best  advan- 
tages of  position.  It  is  effort  thrown  away  to  seek  to  reclaim  an  alienated 
population,  by  placing  among  them  an  inexperienced  curate  at  so  small  a 
salary  that  he  is  constantly  looking  out  for  a  change ;  while  the  idea  of 
introducing  English,  by  stinting  Welsh  services,  is  absurd  in  itself,  and 
disloyal  to  the  Church. ' 

Wliat  we  want,  I  repeat,  is  mea  If  things  are  allowed  to  drift,  this 
want  will  increase.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  patriotic  in  the  gentry  of  the 
Principality,  when  their  sons  are  drawn  towards  the  ministry,  not  to  bring 
them  up  so  that  they  may  be  fitted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  language  for 
the  service  of  the  Church  at  home.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  wealthier  classes  is  to  become  more  and  more  English-speak- 
ing. It  is  not  so  with  the  masses.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  go  lower 
in  the  social  scale  for  men  who  think  in  Welsh,  whose  own  language  it  is. 
In  doing  so  we  must  guard  against  lowering — we  must  seek  to  raise — the 
tone  and  culture  of  the  clergy.  The  plan  pursued  in  the  diocese  of  Ban- 
gor is  this : — We  seek  out  boys  and  young  men  of  promise ;  some  we 
keep  at  grammar  schools ;  others,  too  old  for  this,  are  maintained  and 
prepared,  by  one  of  our  Minor  Canons,  for  the  University.  They  all  are  to 
complete  their  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  are  helped  with 
exhibitions,  according  to  their  several  needs,  to  enable  them  to  take  their 
degrees.  We  have  at  present  twenty-two  on  our  list,  at  a  university  or 
in  school.  In  every  case  they  are  distinctly  told  that  our  object  is,  not  to 
assist  persons  to  improve  their  condition,  but  to  supply  the  Church  with 
faithful  ministers.  If  their  bearing  is  unworthy,  they  must  expect  their 
exhibition  to  be  stopped.  If  they  become  for  any  reason  indisposed  to 
take  orders,  they  are  expected  in  honour  to  give  it  up^  We  hope,  by 
means  of  friends  in  the  Universities,  to  procure  for  them  the  word  of 
counsel  when  required ;  while  they  are  invited  to  Bangor  during  a  part 
of  the  Long  Vacation,  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Dean  in  theology,  and 
from  parochial  clergymen  in  pastoral  work,  all  their  expenses  being  pro- 
vided. 

Thus,  and  by  mission  chapels  in  our  remote  hamlets — ^may  I  not  say 
by  increasing  labours  generally  1 — ^we  are  trying,  by  (xod's  blessing,  to 
''  build  the  old  waste  places,  to  raise  up  the  foundations  of  pa^t  genera- 
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lions."  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  with  what  result.  And  I  fear  that^  short 
as  I  have  tried  to  be,  I  have  exhausted  the  time  allowed  me.  God  tiiefch 
the  work  of  each.  May  He  own  ours  for  His  Son's  sake,  once  more 
gathering  the  scattered  sheep  into  one  fold,  and  making  HiB  Church 
among  us  a  praise  upon  earth  1 


The  Vert  Rev.  H.  T.  Edwards,  Dean  of  Bangor. 

The  wording  of  this  subject  is  significant.  Till  the  twelfth  century  the 
Church  was  the  Church  of  Wales.  Then  Norman  force,  filling  Welsh 
sees  with  strangers,  maintaining  Harvey  at  Bangor  by  arms,  subjecting 
St  David's  to  Canterbury,  vanishing  Gruffydd,  rejecting  Oiraldus  Cambren- 
sis  for  Peter  de  Leia,  provoking  the  appeisd  of  the  Welsh  princes  to  the 
Pope,  changed  the  Church  of  Wales  into  the  Church  in  Wales.  The 
native  Church  seems  to  have  been  free  from  Roman  influence.  The  oldest 
])arish  churches  are  rarely  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  churches  of  St. 
Mary,  Llanfair,  are  found  under  the  shadows  of  the  fortresses  built  by  the 
Normans.  In  Wales  Mariolatiy  was  a  Norman  import  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  bards,  impatient  of  an  anti-national  clergy,  tried  to  supplant 
the  Church  by  theosophical  Druidism.  In  1402  a.d.  Glyndwr  burnt  the 
cathedral  at  Bangor,  the  cathedral,  palace,  and  canons'  houses  at  St 
Asaph,  and  the  Bishop's  castle  and  Archdeacon's  house  at  Llandaff. 

Eighty-three  years  later,  a  Welsh  dynasty,  indebted  to  the  Welsh 
soldiers  of  Bosworth,  ushered  in  happier  days  for  Wales.  In  1588  A.n. 
Bishop  Morgan  gave  her  his  version  of  the  Bible,  and  Archdeacon  Prys  a 
Metrical  Psalter.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Welsh  Church,  tried  by 
the  blasts  of  Republican  Puritanism,  was  not  moved ;  for  she  was  then 
not  a  sickly  exotic,  but  the  Church  of  the  people.  Native  clergy  minis- 
tered, scholars  like  John  Davies  wrote  for  her,  and  Rhys  Pritchard  sang 
sacred  songs  still  cherished  in  the  homes  of  Wales.  Then  the  popular 
cry  was  "Church  and  King."  In  17 15  a.d.  there  were  but  thirty-five 
Nonconformist  chapels  in  Wales. 

At  that  date  the  Government,  resenting  Jacobite  sympathies,  began  to 
import  ecclesiastics  ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  foimtain-heads  of  her  ministry  then  froze  in  worldlinesa  In  dark 
days  Gruffydd  Jones  taught  150,212  souls  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible. 
With  intelligence  came  spiritual  thirst  A  ministry  frozen  at  the  fountain 
could  not  satisfy  it 

Then  Howell  Harris  and  Daniel  Rowlands,  the  preachers,  Peter  Williams, 
the  commentator,  and  Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  the  poet  of  Methodism, 
opened  new  wells  in  the  wilderness.  In  1800  A.D.  the  thirty-five  chapels  of 
1 7 15  A.D.  had  become  well-nigh  a  thousand.  Methodism,  long  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  mobs,  and  to  the  frowns  of  authority,  grew ;  for  its  roots 
were  nourished  by  the  waters  that  forced  their  way  outward,  when  men  had 
choked  their  true  channels  in  the  Church.  In  1879  it  has  1,134  congre- 
gations, 116,016  communicants,  275,406  hearers,  and  raises  ;^i  64,073, 
5s.  4d.  a  year.  The  Welsh  Congregationalists  have  983  chapels,  more 
than  180,000  adherents,  and  raise  more  than  ;;^i 00,000  a  year.      The 
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Welsh  Baptists  have  more  than  600  chapels,  and  the  Welsh  Wesleyans 
are  a  considerable  body. 

The  number  of  worshippers,  above  ten  years  of  age,  adhering  to  these 
fi>ar  bodies  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  to  be  686,220,  of  whom 
-656,000  worship  iu  Welsh.  Thus  out  of  1,006,100  souls,  who,  according 
to  Mr.  Ravenstein,  speak  Welsh,  800,000  are  attached  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  3000  chapels.  Statistical  apologists  will  hint  that  these  Noncon- 
formists exist  only  on  paper.  Paper  adherents  do  not  give  money.  The 
Welsh  Nonconformists  give  far  more  than  ;^3oo,ooo  a  year. 

Now  Wales,  with  the  Welsh  parts  of  Monmouthshire,  in  187 1  had 
■  about  1,300,000  souls.  Some  300,000  use  English  only,  and  of  them  a 
majority,  probably,  conform.  ,  Thus  some  400,000  souls  may  profess  more 
or  less  allegiance  to  the  Church.  But  she  has  lost  the  mass  of  the  Welsh- 
speaking  population,  of  whom  500,000  must  be  virtually  monoglots. 
There  are  many  proofs  that  confirm  this  conclusioa  Twelve  weekly  jour- 
nals, eighteen  magazines,  and  a  large  number  of  books  are  published  in 
Welsh.  Of  this  Uterature  more  than  five-sixths  are  produced  by  Noncon- 
formists for  Nonconformista  Again,  although  the  landlords  of  Wales  are 
mainly  Churchmen,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  political  power  of  Wales  are 
Nonconfonmst. 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  She  has  lost 
five-sixths  of  the  Welsh-speaking  people,  and  her  strength  survives  among 
the  English-speaking  upper  and  upper  middle  classes.  In  1715  a.d.  she 
was  confronted  by  thirty-five  Nonconformist  chapels ;  in  1879  -^*^-»  ^7 
more  than  3000.  Then  the  Welsh  literature  came  almost  entirely  from 
the  clergy ;  now  it  comes  almost  exclusively  from  Nonconformists. 

These  are  facts  which  some  would  hide.  The  old  Welsh  principle, 
*^  Truth  against  the  world,"  will  prove  to  be  the  Welsh  Church's  best  phy- 
sician. To  veil  sores  is  not  to  heal  them.  To  conceal  ailments  is  not  to 
cure,  but  to  perpetuate  them.  To  unfold  the  worst  symptoms  is  but  to 
invite  the  remedies  that  will  avaiL 

How  has  this  exodus  been  provoked  1  Let  the  greatest  Welsh  pastor 
of  the  eighteenth  century  answer  :  ''  I  must  do  justice  to  the  Dissenters 
in  Wales,"  said  Gruffydd  Jones,  "  that  it  was  not  any  scruple  of  con- 
science about  the  principles  or  orders  of  the  Established  Church  that  gave 
occasion  to  scarce  one  in  ten  of  the  Dissenters  in  this  country  to  separate 
from  us  at  the  first,  whatever  objections  they  may  afterwards  imbibe  against* 
<M)nforming.  No,  sir !  they  generally  dissent  at  first  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  want  of  plain,  practical,  pressing,  and  zealous  preaching  in  a* 
language  and  dialect  they  are  able  to  understand;  and  freedom  of  access' 
to  advise  about  their  spiritual  state." 

That  is  true.  None  will  deny  it  but  those  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
Welsh  language,  are  unqualified  to  judge  of  Welsh  life.  Other  causes, > 
^common  to  England,  doubtless  contributed.  Some  allege  the  poverty  of 
Welsh  endowments,  forgetting  that  where  the  Church  is  poorest — as  in 
Oardiganshire,  where  the  tithes  were  small  enough  to  be  left  to  the  natives  > 
— there  among  the  Welsh  she  is  strongest  The  analogies  between 
[English  and  Welsh  Dissent  are  partial.  Dissent  in  England  is  sporadic, 
in  Wales  endemic  ;  local  in  England,  national  in  Wales ;  stronger  than 
the  Church  in  some  English  districts,  in  all  Welsh. 

In  Ireland,  Scotland,  CornwaU,  Wales — among  every  Celtic  peoph 
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the  Anglican  Cliarch  lost  her  hold,  because  she  became  a  Church  among 
but  not  o/,  the  people.  Was  it  from  lack  of  endowments  %  No.  In  Ire- 
land and  in  Wales  unendowed  rivals  won  the  hearts  which  the  clergy  had 
lost.  The  Irish  Sogarth  and  the  Welsh  Pregethwr^  differing  in  faith,  had 
this  in  common — natives  of  the  soil,  unfed  by  its  wealth,  they  beat  the 
stranger-clergy  fattened  by  the  chief  est  of  its  offerings. 

The  tale  of  the  Church's  ruin  in  Wales  is  simple.  Where  did  th» 
malady  begin  %  ''  Ab  in  human  bodies/'  Pliny  wrote,  '^  so  in  states,  the 
worst  disease  is  that  which  is  diffused  from  the  head."  (*'  Ut  in  corpori- 
bus  sic  in  imperils  gravissimus  est  morbus  qui  a  capita  diffunditur." — 
E'pist,  lib.  iv.  22). 

In  the  150  years  preceding  1700  a.d.,  when  the  Church  had  the  Welsh 
people,  Wales  produced  more  than  forty  chief  pastors;  in  the  150  years 
succeeding  1700  a.i>.,  in  which  the  Church  lost  the  Welsh  people,  not 
one.  For  150  years  the  head  of  every  diocese  was  an  imported  ecclesi- 
astic, ignorant  of  the  language,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people.  He 
came  into  Wales  strong  in  his  narrow  national  creed  that  all  things  un- 
English  were  unpardonable.  To  root  out  the  sin  of  Welsh,  he  trans- 
planted into  all  sunny  places  English  brothers,  cousins,  connections, 
friends.  Thus  it  gradually  became  the  mark  of  the  dignified  clergy 
that  they  were  dumb  in  the  language  of  the  people.  To  the  Welsh  the 
cathedral  city  became  a  fortress  garrisoned  by  men  who  despised  every- 
thing Welsh  except  Welsh  endowments ;  the  cathedral  itself  a  consecrated 
icehouse,  in  which  Welsh  hearts  were  chilled  to  find  strangers,  wearing 
Welsh  dignities  in  person,  doing  Welsh  duties  by  deputy.  This  treatment 
was  tried  upon  a  people  so  proud  of  their  race  that,  under  their  old  laws, 
the  descendants  of  a  foreigner  settled  in  Wales  were  not  accounted 
Welsh  until  after  nine  degrees  of  ascent  by  generations  of  intermairiage 
with  natives  of  pure  Welsh  blood. 

In  Wales,  as  in  India,  natives  were  enlisted  to  fill  the  humbler  poetsi 
Who  were  they  %  The  favourites  were  feeble,  pliant,  unpatriotic  men,  who 
cringed  to  climb,  who  told  their  patron  not  what  was  true,  but  what  he 
wished  to  hear,  viz.,  that  aU  things  Welsh  were  dying.  Aping  their 
masters,  they  affected  contempt  for  the  popular  language.  Ceasing  to  be 
Welsh,  failing  to  be  English,  they  became — ^nobodies.  Of  Welsh  enthu- 
siasm, oratory,  literature,  poetry,  patriotism,  they  were  innocent.  Obse- 
quious to  the  squires,  arrogant  to  the  people,  they  had  no  influence. 
They  had  no  Welsh  culture,  and  very  little  English,  for,  like  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  they  learnt  the  vices  sooner  than  the  virtues  of  their  con- 
querors. 

Instinctively  strong  Welshmen,  of  eloquence,  intellect,  and  influence,, 
shunned  the  Church.     Dissent  was  more  attractive  to  them,  because  the: 
chapels  contained  their  countrymen,  and  the  Church  had  lost  them. 
They  preferred  flocks  without  tithes  to  tithes  without  flocks. 

The  clergy,  imported  as  apostles  of  English,  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  English  language  by  associating  it  with  ecclesiastical  abuses,  by  throw- 
ing the  people  under  the  exclusive  influence  of  monoglot  Welsh  teadiers, 
by  neglecting  to  promote  higher  education.  During  150  years  these  dig- 
nitaries—one of  whom  bestowed  on  his  family  more  than  half  the  reve- 
nues of  a  diocese — never  endowed  a  single  grammar  school,  and  left 
Wales  with  barely  a  third  of  the    school  endowments  existing  in  tho^ 
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■average  English  districts  of  equal  population.  Chief  pastors,  devoid  of 
Welsh  sympathies  and  illiterate  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  produced  a  clergj  in 
their  own  image.  Hence  for  150  years  every  teacher,  whose  name  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Welsh  people,  has  been  almost  without  exception  a 
Nonconformist  While  the  Bishops  were  laying  hands  upon  unfit  men,  the 
natural  heaven-bom  teachers  of  Wales  were  influencing  thousands  in  the 
chapel  and  Cymmanfa.  Of  the  clergy,  those  who  were  educated  knew  no 
Welsh,  and  those  who  knew  Welsh  were  not  educated.  Those  who  had 
something  to  say  couldn't  say  it  to  the  people,  and  those  who  could  say 
it  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  Bishop,  good  easy  man,  went  around  to  confirm.  Each  pastor  of 
empty  pews  filled  his  church  for  the  day.  How  %  Sight-seeing  Noncon- 
formists came  to  the  durbar  of  the  great  English  official,  and  many  knelt 
before  him.  Too  often  the  candidates  had  received  no  instruction.  Some- 
times they  were  hired  for  the  day,  to  make  a  show  before  the  Bishop. 
They  heard  what  was  to  them  but  a  magical  incantation,  and  gazed  at  a 
]»ompous  mechanical  rite  without  religious  meaning  to  their  minds.  But 
the  good  Bishop,  an  overseer  without  insight,  saw  the  crowd,  and  went 
away — delighted.  No  one  told  him  that,  if  he  had  gone  there  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  he  would  have  found  the  church  empty,  and  the  newly- 
confirmed  all  in  chapel !  These  confirmations,  themes  of  endless  Welsh 
ridicule,  confirmed  the  Bishop  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  diocese,  and  con- 
firmed earnest  Dissenters  in  their  Dissent 

The  Church  has  made  material  progress  of  late.  Churches,  parsonages, 
schools,  have  been  built,  and  on  the  cathedrals,  after  great  efforts  over 
many  years,  half  as  much  money  has  been  spent  as  is  raised  by  Welsh 
Methodism  in  one  year.  But  how  many  of  the  churches  are  empty  1 
Five-sixths  of  the  Welsh-speaking  million  are  outside  the  Church.  That 
is  the  present  position.     Is  it  satisfactory  %     I  think  not 

Well,  how  can  it  be  altered?  The  Church  must  be  treated  as  the 
Church  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  not  as  the  Church  of  the  English-speak- 
ing minority.  As  long  as  more  than  half  the  people  of  every  diocese 
worship  in  Welsh,  clergy  occupying  diocesan  positions  ought  to  speak  and 
write  both  languages,  not  as  schoolboys  falter  through  a  French  exer- 
cise, but  with  power.  But  I  shall  be  told  by  some  worthy  clergyman, 
whose  sight  is  weakened  by  the  strength  of  his  will,  who  is  blind  to  most 
Welsh  facts,  but  has  an  eye  to  Welsh  preferments,  who  tells  his  Bishop 
that  all  the  Welsh  in  his  parish  are  dead,  because  they  are  all  gone  to 
chapel,  ''  Is  not  the  Welsh  language  to  die  out  )  "  My  answer  is,  ''It  may 
die,  but  you'll  die  ages  before  it  You  can't  justify  your  present  position 
by  saying  that  you  are  waiting  for  the  shoes  of  a  dead  language.  You 
may  serve  the  Church  in  Wales  if  you  live  till  2079  a. d.  To-day  you 
are  a  possible  pastor  for  posterity,  a  light  fitted  to  shine  only  in  the 
Church  of  the  future." 

But  it  is  said,  "There  are  no  men  of  sufficient  culture  who  know  Welsh." 
Why  %  Because  ignorance  of  Welsh  has  been  treated  not  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation, but  almost  as  a  sign  of  fitness  for  high  promotion  in  the  Welsh 
Church.  Let  it  be  known  that  no  man  can  minister  in  the  chief  places  of 
a  Welsh  diocese,  unless  he  has  power  over  both  languages,  and  soon  men 
so  qualified  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  every  diocese  ;^20oo  a  year  would  be  better  spent  in  training  de- 
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vout,  gifted  WeLshmen  for  the  ministry,  than  in  boilding  churches  doomed 
to  be  kept  empty  by  ordained  illiterates  and  mouthers  of  marvelloas 
Welsh.  These  men  wisely  chosen  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  £nglish  XJni- 
versities  for  general  culture,  and  to  be  trained  in  the  cathedral  city  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Long  Vacation  in  Welsh  speaking,  writing,  and  ministe- 
rial work.  Such  a  system  would  dry  the  springs  of  Dissent.  The  flower 
of  Welsh  youth  would  giye  themselves  to  the  Church,  if  she  had  a  discern- 
ing spirit  to  choose  and  charity  to  educate  them.  A  clergy  trained  at  the 
Universities  and  masters  of  Welsh,  losing  narrowness  and  winning  popular 
sympathy,  will  be  at  once  eager  and  able  to  lead  their  countrymen  in  all 
paths  of  true  social  and  religious  progress. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  I  have  confidence  in  the  reli- 
gious instincts  of  my  countrymen.  Show  them  the  Church  in  all  her 
fairness,  and  they  will  see  the  meanness  of  sectarianism.  Take  away,  if 
you  will,  the  privileges  of  the  Church  ;  take  away,  if  you  must,  her  en- 
dowments, but  give  her  back  a  living  ministry  that  can  win  the  heart  of 
the  Welsh  people.  That  warm,  religious  heart  of  Wales — chilled  out  of 
the  Church — has  built  3000  humble  shrines,  and  gives  ;;£^30o,ooo  a  year 
for  God.  Let  the  Church  have  a  native  ministry  that  can  regain  the 
Welsh  heart,  and  she  will  be  strong  and  rich ;  and  when  another  Congress 
is  held  in  Swansea  by  our  children  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  some  of  ns 
may  then  be  living  to  hear  them  calling  her  not  the  Church  in  Wales,  but 
the  Church  of  Wales,  strong  in  the  love  of  the  Welsh  people ;  when  their 
''  nobles  shall  be  of  themselves,  and  their  governor  shall  proceed  from  the 
midst  of  them." 


Rbv.  W.  L.  Bevan,  Vicar  of  Hay,  Canon  Residentiary  of 

St.  David's. 

Ik  accordance  with  the  title  of  our  subject^  I  propose  to  take  my 
stand,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century ;  and 
I  select  that  period,  partly  because  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  Episcopate,  and  partly  because  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  we 
are  able  to  witness  the  full  effects  of  the  system  of  reckless  spoliation 
pursued  by  the  Tudors. 

I  will  first  endeavour  to  define  in  what  sense  the  period  forms  a  turn- 
iug-point  in  reference  to  the  Episcopate.  It  is  said  that  William  IIL 
contracted  a  dislike  to  the  Welsh  on  account  of  their  Jacobite  proclivities, 
aud  would  have  no  more  Welsh  Bishops.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  William 
in.  appointed  only  Welshmen  to  the  few  sees  that  fell  vacant  in  lus 
reign,  aud  therefore  the  change,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  is  not  attri- 
butable to  him.  But  further,  the  change  was  not  so  decided  a  one  as  is 
commonly  thought  Though  Elizabeth  adopted  the  policy  of  a  Welsh  Episco- 
pate (thirteen  out  of  the  sixteen  Bishops  appointed  in  her  reign  having  been 
Welshmen),  the  Stuarts  did  not  altogether  follow  in  her  steps.  Of  the 
thirty  Bishops  appointed  by  them,  only  seventeen  were  Welshmen.  The  only 
Heuse,  therefore,  in  which  1700  was  a  turning-point  was  this,  that  hence- 
forth the  Bishops  were  almost  exclusively  Englishmen.     This  has  been 
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attributed  to  a  deliberate  Anglicising  policy.  Whether  there  is  evidence, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  of  the  appointments  themselves,  to  prove  this,  I 
am  not  aware ;  I  have  never  seen  such  evidence  adduced.  But,  if  there 
be  noty  I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  the  only  explanation  that  may  be 
offered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  general  change  took  place  at 
this  period  in  reference  to  the  Episcopate.  The  statesmen  of  the  Georgian 
era  ^hibited  a  cynical  indifference  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  prostituted  the  Episcopate  into  a  reward  for  political  services.  This 
indifference  extended  to  Wales.  Even  the  exceptional  cases  in  which 
Welshmen  were  raised  to  the  Bench  seem  to  bear  out  this  view.  Two 
were  appointed  to  St  Asaph,  and  both  were  translated ;  one  of  them, 
Bishop  Thomas,  even  before  his  consecration,  though  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  both  had  been  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  special 
fitness  for  a  Welsh  diocese.  Wales  suffered  not  only  from  having  Bishops 
incapable  of  using  the  vernacular,  but  still  more  from  the  incessant 
translations^  that  took  place.  The  Welsh  sees,  being  then  poor  and 
remote,  served  as  the  lowest  rung  on  the  ladder  of  Episcopal  promotion. 
No  less  than  fifty-three  Bishops  were  sent  into  Wales  during  the  last 
century.  The  natural  result  was  unsettlement,  indifference,  absenteeism. 
— a  paralysis,  in  short,  of  Episcopal  government ;  and  this  at  a  time  when, 
if  ever,  sympathetic  and  paternal  guidance  was  needed  in  order  to  keep 
within  due  bounds  the  rising  tide  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

To  pass  on  to  our  main  subject — the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  ia  supposed  that  the  period  of  declension 
set  in  with  the  change  of  policy  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  was 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  that  policy.  I  think  the  causes  lie  deeper 
and  farther  back  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  We  have  fortunately  a 
most  graphic  description  of  the  condition  of  the  diocese  of  St.  David's, 
at  this  time,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Saunders ;  and  I  have  been 
enabled  to  verify  and  supplement  his  statements  from  other  sources,  and 
particularly  from  the  archives  of  the  Bounty  office.  Crushing  poverty 
and  the  disorganisation  consequent  thereon,  were,  in  Dr.  Saunders's  view, 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  evils  that  then  afflicted  the  Church  in  Wales. 
There  were  about  500  churches  and  chapels  in  the  diocese,  which 
were  distributed  between  308  benefices,  and  served  by  less  than  that 
nomber  of  clergy.  Scarcely  six  of  these  livings  were  worth  ;;£^ioo  a  year. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-one  cases  were  reported  to  the  Bounty  office  with  in- 
comes averaging  only  six  guineas  each.  As  examples :  Aberdare,  with  its 
present  population  of  37,000,  ;^io ;  Rhayader,  a  market  town,  j/£iy  15s. ; 
Colwen  and  Coelbren,  chapelries  not  far  from  here,  £$  and  j£  i ;  four 
chapels  in  Llanddewi  Brefi,  13s.  6d.  each;  Dyffiryn  Honddu,  and  five  or 
six  others,  nothing.  Things  were  not  much  better  in  Llandaff  diocese, 
whence  seventy-six  churches  and  chapels  were  reported  to  the  Bounty 
office  with  an  average  income  of  J^io,  los.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence I  Pluralist  incumbents  as  a  matter  of  course ;  absenteeism,  on 
the  ground  of  plurality,  and  sometimes  for  less  justifiable  reasons ;  curacy 
pluialists  (the  expression  is  Saunders's),  men  who  served  some  three  01 
four  churdies  for  ;^io  or  j;^i2  a  year  (not  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer), 
and  as  to  whom  he  pathetically  asks,  ''  How  appear  in  gowns  and  cassocks 
when  their  mean  salaries  will  scarce  afford  them  shoes  and  stockings  ? " 
— ^men  whose  qualifications  were  as  mean  as  their  stipends,  as  Bishop  Bull 
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found  to  his  great  difltress;  dilapidated  buildings,  some  chapels  even 
'*  buried  in  their  ruins/'  and  not  a  few  parish  churches  unserved,  going  to 
decay,  and  their  tithes  lapsed— chancels  fallen  down,  in  some  instances 
pulled  down  by  the  impropriators,  and  the  people  obliged  to  sit  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  heaven — roofs  decaying,  tottering,  and  leaky — ^walls 
green,  mouldy,  and  nauseous — windows  without  glass,  and  darkened  with 
boards,  mats,  and  lattices — such  was  the  state  of  things  in  St  David'a 
And  we  find  in  the  Bounty  books  occasional  notices  of  a  similar  tenor 
relating  to  Llandaff,  such  as  these : — ^Resolven,  "  Divine  service  not  per- 
formed for  many  years ; "  St.  John's,  Llantrisant,  "  No  divine  service  for 
forty-six  years  -,  "  Llandevad  and  Llanbedr,  "  Both  decayed  and  ruined, 
and  no  service  here."  Even  the  cathedrals  were  not  exempt  from  the 
general  desolation;  and  Saunders  utters  his  wail  over  the  sacred  and 
most  ancient  edifice  with  which  he  himself  was  connected.  The  services, 
in  country  places  more  especially,  were  scant,  irregular,  dull,  meagre; 
and  the  tone  of  the  clergy  not  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  tiieir 
fiocks.  In  short,  the  Church  in  South  Wales  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and 
the  united  voices  of  the  writers  of  the  day  pronounce  that  all  the  wreck 
and  ruin  was  due  to  the  greed  of  impropriators,  in  other  words,  to  the 
ruthless  spoliation  of  the  Church  by  the  Tudors — ^a  spoliation  which  was 
felt  in  an  exceptional  degree,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  in 
the  South  Wales  dioceses. 

In  North  Wales* the  endowments  were  better,  and  the  dilapidation  len 
glaring.  Yet  even  here  we  find  Bishop  Lloyd  assuring  Archbishop  San- 
croft  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  regulation  of  Convocation  in 
reference  to  the  ordination  of  none  but  graduates.  But  the  chief  cause  of 
weakness  here  was  the  scarcity  of  churches,  and  the  still  greater  scardty 
of  clergymen.  The  supply  of  churches  was,  in  proportion  to  area,  far 
below  that  of  South  Wales.  The  parishes  in  the  counties  of  Merioneth 
and  Montgomery  are  of  great  size,  averaging  about  9000  acres,  and  are 
but  ill  supplied  with  chapels-of-ease.  And  in  districts  where  chnrcbes 
were  more  numerous  as  in  Anglesey,  there  was  no  corresponding  increase 
of  clergy,  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  parishes 
into  a  single  benefice. 

In  spite  of  the  inefficiency  and  disorganisation,  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  people  were  satisfied,  and  in  proof  of  this  the  statement  is  confidently 
quoted  that  there  were  only  thirty-five  chapels  in  Wales  in  1715.  Even 
if  the  statement  were  correct  (which  it  is  not;  for  there  were  at  least  donble 
that  number),  the  conclusion  would  not  be  warranted.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  was  about  this  time  a  lull  in  the  activity  of  Dissent 
"  The  Puritans,"  it  has  been  said,  "were  buried  ;  and  the  Methodists  were 
not  born."  But  no  sooner  was  Methodism  born,  than  it  exhibited  in  Wales 
the  strength  of  a  young  giant,  and  met  with  a  success  which  goes  far  to 
}>rove  that  the  Church  of  that  day  did  not  satisfy  the  spiritual  aspira- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  this  is  probably  equally  true  of  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  nutriment  she  offered  to  her  children.  Tet  the  people 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  and  their  ready  accept- 
ance of  Methodism  was  due  to  their  conviction  that  it  was  a  Church  move- 
ment— a  reform  and  a  revival  within  the  Church,  and  not  a  separation 
from  it.  Welsh  Methodism  was  characterised  throughout  the  last  century 
by  the  touching  tenacity  with  which  it  clung  to  the  ever-weakening  link 
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that  bound  it  to  the  Church  ;  and  I  find  in  this  fact  a  proof  that  it  did 
not  have  its  rise,  as  some  think,  in  semi-political  disafiPection,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  of  the  Church  by  the  State.  I  consider  it  a 
purely  religious  moyement,  and  untinged  by  political  feeling  down  to  the 
time  of  its  rupture  from  the  Church  by  the  ordination  of  its  own  mini- 
sters in  181 1.  That  rupture  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  divergence 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  at  first  so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to 
its  leaders,  but  which  kept  on  increasing  as  the  lines  of  the  angle  were 
prolonged.  I  believe  that  Methodists  justify  the  act  of  separation  on  the 
ground  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Church.  I  am  far  from  8a3dng  that 
there  was  no  material  to  supply  a  basis  for  such  a  plea.  But  I  still  say 
t&at  there  were  other  causes,  internal  to  Methodism  itself  which  rendered 
the  step  almost  inevitable. 

While  the  Church  was  thus  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  many  of  her 
children,  her  position  was  further  affected  by  the  growth  of  a  dense 
population  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield.  TUs  population  is  located,  as 
most  of  us  are  aware,  in  secluded  glens  and  on  bare  mountain-tops, 
which  were  occupied  in  olden  time  only  by  a  sparse  population  of  hill- 
farmers.  The  seven  parishes  which  in  185 1  constituted  the  union  of 
Mertbyr  Tydvil,  have  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  county  of  Rutland, 
and  a  population  five  times  as  great.  The  organisation  of  the  Church 
failed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  providing'for  the  deficiency  of  spiritual 
provision  when  it  arose  in  this  district ;  and  though  something  had  been 
dune  in  that  direction  previously  to  1851,  the  want  of  Church  accom- 
modation made  itself  painfully  apparent  in  the  columns  of  the  census. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  to  population  was  about  60  per  cent  below 
that  of  the  Church  in  the  rest  of  South  Wale&  Great  energy  has  since 
that  time  been  shown  in  this  district,  and  the  Church  provision  in  the 
seven  parishes  referred  to,  which  in  185 1  amounted  to  seventeen  places  of 
worship  with  4900  sittings,  now  amounts  to  forty-seven  places  and  15,000 
sittings.  How  far  the  Church  deserves  blarney  how  far  sympathy^  in 
regard  to  this  district,  it  were  bootless  to  inquire ;  but  evidently  the 
effect  on  her  position  has  been  serious. 

Taming  to  North  Wales,  we  find  evidence  in  the  census  of  185 1  of  the 
existence  of  a  similar  area  of  depression  in  certain  portions  of  the 
diocese  of  Bangor.  Into  the  causes  of  this  I  cannot  enter ;  but  I  mention 
the  fact  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  degree  of  depression  throughout 
Wales  as  a  whole,  marked  by  the  census  of  185 1,  was  largely  due  to  the 
extreme  depression  in  certain  areas.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  the 
population  of  Wales  may  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  moieties,  one 
of  which  exhibited  double  the  church  attendance  of  the  other.  To  draw 
a  picture  of  the  position  of  the  Church  solely  from  the  less  favourable 
of  these  moieties  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  wholly  misleading.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  complaint  Churchmen  have  to  make  in  respect  to  the  handling 
of  the  census  report  The  figures  have,  perhaps  unintentionally  but 
not  the  less  unfairly,  been  taken  crudely,  and  without  testing  their  signi- 
ficance, by  comparing  them  with  the  population,  or  with  returns  derived 
from  other  quarters.  It  has  thus  escaped  notice,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Church  in  Wales,  depressed  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  yet  hardly  below 
the  level  of  the  Church  in  certain  parts  of  England  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  returns  of  the  Nonconformists  exhibit  an  abnormal  attend- 
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ance  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  raise  the  percentage  of  attendance  in  Wales 
to  a  point  more  than  40  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  country  generally. 
These  points  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  fair  consideration,  before 
asking  for  a  sentence  of  Delenda  on  the  Church  on  the  strength  of  the 
census  returns.  Those  returns  have  been  employed  to  prove  that  the 
Church  is  approximating  to  annihilation ;  but  a  comparison  of  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  Wales  with  that  of  the  Church  elsewhere,  as 
measured  by  the  censusy  proves  depression  indeed,  but  no  approximation 
to  extinction. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Nonconformists  are  thoroughly  alienated 
from  the  Church.  I  hardly  think  that  the  experience  of  the  clergy,  as 
they  go  about  their  parishes,  bears  out  this  statement ;  and  though  it  \& 
difficult  to  adduce  statistical  evidence  on  a  point  of  this  sort,  I  think  I 
may  without  impropriety  refer  to  the  marriage  returns  as  having  some 
bearing  on  the  point.  From  the  last  report  we  find  that,  in  thirty-three 
out  of  the  fifty-one  districts  into  which  the  Welsh  counties  are  divided,  the 
marriages  at  church  exceed  those  at  Nonconformist  chapels ;  and  the  total 
marriages  at  church  throughout  Wales  exceed  those  at  chapel  in  the  ratio 
of  four  to  three.  At  the  same  time  I  must  state — and  I  do  so  with  un- 
feigned regret  for  the  cause  of  religion  generally — that  no  less  than  30 
per  cent,  of  the  marriages  in  Wales  take  place  without  any  religious  rites 
at  all,  more  than  half  of  which  occur  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  on  the  census  report,  or  other  such  documents, 
that  I  would  rely,  as  on  other  facts  which  strike  me  as  being  wholly  in- 
consistent with  tiie  idea  that  the  Church  is  in  the  moribund  condition 
ascribed  to  her.  Lord  Hampton's  return  showed  an  expenditure  of 
considerably  above  a  miUion  and  a  quarter  in  the  thirty-four  years  to 
which  it  applied ;  and  there  are  no  signs  of  relaxation  in  the  work  of  build- 
ing new  churches  and  restoring  old  ones.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
places  of  worship  have  been  added  since  185 1,  above  one  hundred  of  which 
are  of  a  type  admirably  adapted  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Church  in 
Wales — school  and  mission  chapels.  And  should  our  friends  over  the 
Border  desire  some  further  evidence  than  brick  and  mortar  can  yield,  I 
may  mention  that  I  have  taken  note  of  the  choral  gatherings  thia  season 
in  South  Wales,  and  I  find  that  115  churches  have  supplied  a  contin- 
gent of  4000  singers,  and  that  the  cathedral  of  Llandaff  received  at  one 
time  900  Welsh-speaking  singers,  most  of  whom  issued  from  that  which 
we  have  described  as  the  area  of  extreme  depression. 

Everywhere  there  meet  the  eye  signs  that  the  age  of  declension  and 
dilapidation  has  passed  away.  Is  it  presumptuous  to  hope  that  the  zeal 
and  vigour  which  are  now  displayed  are  as  the  first  streaks  which  presage 
the  dawn  of  a  Renaissance  period  I  Much  has,  indeed,  been  done,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  organisation  of  the  Church  has  been  won- 
derfully improved ;  and  I  would  in  this  respect  particularly  specify  the 
grant  of  their  proper  functions  to  the  Archdeacons,  who,  from  being  simple 
dignitaries,  are  now  active  servants.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  Church 
has  been  in  a  degree  mitigated  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  to  which  we  owe 
the  survival  of  our  chapelries,  and  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as 
well  as  by  numerous  private  benefactors.  The  supply  of  Welsh-speaking 
clergy  has  never  (I  believe)  been  so  good  as  at  present,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  Bishop  Burgess  in  the  establishment  of  St  David's  CoU^e. 
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Much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.     And  I  would  urge 
on  the  laity  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Church  in  two  ways.     Firstly,  as 
regards  the  improyement  of  her  finances,  and  secondly,  as  regards  active 
participation  in  public  ministrations.     Poyerty  is  still  the  besetting  infir- 
mity of  the  Church  in  Wales.     Poverty  is  still  the  main  cause  of  her 
existing  inefficiency,  as  arising  out  of  the  consolidation  of  livings  and  the 
consequent  paucity  of  services.     And  the  effects  of  poverty  are  doubled 
when  it  coincides  with  bilingualism ;  for  a  duplicate  language  can  only  be 
effectually  met  by  a  duplication  of  clergy  and  churches.     Might  not  the 
laity  (I  do  not  say^the  wealthy  laity ;  my  appeal  is  to  the  many  and  not  to 
the  few)  devise  some  plan  for  supplementing  the  present  inadequate  funds 
of  the  Church  by  some  systematic  form  of  voluntary  contributions  ;  if  it 
were  only  to  do  this  by  re-establishing  the  offertory  in  every  parish  on  a 
Bcale  commensurate  with  the  evident  intention  of  the  Church  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  )    One  thing  is  certain,  the  utmost  economy  in  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  will  do  little  towards  relieving 
the  present  poverty  and  nothing  towards  providing  for  future  expansion. 
"  Ways  and  Means  "  are  the  pressing  questions  of  the  day,  and  it  is  one 
which  could  be  more  effectively  handled  by  the  laity  than  by  the  clergy. 
Looking  again  to  the  difficulties  of  the  clergy  in  contending  sometimes 
with  a  large  parish,  sometimes  with  bilingualism,  how  much  might  be  done 
by  a  lay  diaconate-— done  with  satisfaction  to  those  who  undertook  the 
duty,  as  weU  as  benefit  to  those  for  whom  it  was  undertaken.     By  these 
two  means  which  I  have  suggested  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
special  difficultiesunder  which  we  now  labour  might  be  almost  neutralised. 
And  then  with  a  more  thorough  training  for  our  clergy,  and  a  closer  orga- 
nisation, combined  with  a  more  ready  way  of  dealing  with  the  negligent  as 
well  as  the  scandalous  parson,  the  Church  might  yet  stand  forth  in  Wales 
fully  equipped  for  her  high  mission  and  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  future. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  an  improved  condition  of  the 
Church  on  the  population  of  Wales — whether  ''  the  bees  will  return  to  the 
old  hive,"  as  a  Nonconformist  of  a  past  generation  vividly  expressed  it — 
this  is  a  point  which  it  hardly  befits  us  to  take  into  consideration.  If  the 
Church  has  reason  to  exclaim,  "  Mea  eulpa^  mea  ctdpa"  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree  for  the  loss  of  her  children — ^and  the  degree,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  small — she  must  bear  with  patience  and  humility  the  penalty  of  her 
conduct.  It  is  easier  to  scatter  than  to  gather.  Still,  we  are  not  debarred 
from  hoping  and  praying  that  unity  may  once  more  return  to  this  dis- 
tracted region,  and  that  the  Church  may  bear  an  honourable  part  in  the 
promotion  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  Welsh  nation. 
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ADDKESSES. 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Aberdare. 

Thb  three  very  admirable  papers  whioh  we  have  just  heard  relieves  me  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  anything  like  an  historical  disquisition  upon  the  put  cc»di- 
tion  of  tiie  Church  in  Wales ;  the  history,  in  fact^  of  fifteen  centuries  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Before  making  the  few  remarks  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  on  this  subject,  let  me  odd- 
gratulate  the  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  yon  upon  having  restored  to  tliii 
meetiDg  that  spirit  of  judicial  calmness  in  which  subjects  such  as  this  should  be  oan- 
sldered.     No  man  feels  and  enjoys  eloquence  like  that  of  my  friend  the  Dean  of 
Bangor  more  than  I  do ;  but  at  tJie  same  time  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  that  we  are 
a  deliberative  assembly,  and  what  tends  to  disturb  the  judgment,  and  to  unaettle  the 
calm  balance  of  mind  which  should  exist,  is  not  favourable  to  thoughtful  deliberatioo. 
Having  but  a  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  will  give  up  the  historical  question,  end 
deal  only  with  the  Church  as  I  have  known  it  in  my  own  time.    Fortunately  I  was 
not  bom  in  the  era  of  the  gross  degradation  of  the  Welsh  Church,  which  we  have 
heard  described,  and  I  believe  it  has  not  been  too  strongly  painted ;  but  when  I  was 
a  young  man  the  majority  of  the  incumbents  in  my  neighbourhood  were  men  of  whom 
it  was  not  too  much  or  too  bad  to  say  that  they  were  indifferent  to  their  duty,  lead* 
ing,  some  of  them,  flagrantly  immoral  lives.     My  recollection  does  not  extend  to  days 
in  which  my  &ther  saw  the  pastor  of  the  parish  led  home  by  two  fanners  from  the 
public-house  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail ;  but  I  do  remember  a  time  when  the 
immense  majority  of  the  Welsh  clergy  were,  I  do  not  scruple  to  saj,  utterly  unfit  fiv 
the  sacred  duties  imposed  upon  them.    Where  they  were  respectable  there  was  a  want 
of  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  the  consequences  were  what  might  be 
expected.    They  were  men  to  lose  congregations ;  certainly  not  men  to  win  back  ood- 
gregations.     All  progress  to  be  lasting  must  be  gradual ;  and  I  must  say  that^  looking 
at  the  previous  state  of  the  Church,  and  calling  to  mind  the  condition  of  the  Church 
as  I  remember  it,  I  see  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  change  that 
has  taken  place,  and  to  be  thoroughly  hopeful  for  the  future.    At  a  recent  meeting  is 
the  diocese  of  Llandaf^  I  entered   into  some  statistics  to  show  the  cause  of  my 
belief  that  the  Church  is  gradually  growing  in  public  confidence.     I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  these  figures  now — ^there  is  no  time  for  such  illustrations.    There  are  at  pre- 
sent more  clergymen  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  they  are  infinitely  better  suited 
for  their  positions,  and  their  flocks  are  far  more  numerous  than  they  have  been.   Hiese 
remarks  are  not  confined  to  the  Welsh-speaking  portion  of  the  English  Church.  Dunng 
the  ministry  of  my  friend  Canon  Lewis  at  Aberdare,  a  Welsh  church,  to  contain  600 
persons,  was  built  at  that  place,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  that  dhurch  has 
been  always  filled,  and  it  is  often  overflowing.    In  my  own  village  of  Mountun  Ash, 
a  church  entirely  for  the  Welsh  portion  of  the  inhabitants  has  recently  been  erected. 
We  made  a  modest  estimate  for  it  to  accommodate  250  persons.    It  has  been  found  too 
small,  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  inconveniently  crowded  every  Sunday  evening.    Hims 
are  proofs  of  what  has  been  done  by  Churchmen  in  Wales.    In  these  days  the  weather 
is  closely  watched,  and  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
barometer.     We  all  know  that  if  we  expect  fine  weather,  it  is  better  to  live  in  a  tiiee 
when  the  barometer  is  low,  and  is  gradually  rising,  than  to  live  when  the  barometer 
is  highly  pitched  and  is  filing.    At  present  the  barometer  of  the  Church  in  Wales  ii 
low,  but  it  is  gradually  and  steadily  rising.    I  am  afraid  it  is  not  rising  to  the  point  of 
"settled  calm ;"  perhaps  we  ought  not  even  to  desire  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Dissent  from  Wales,  and  you  eodd 
not  conceive  anything  that  would  be  more  perplexing  or  more  painful  for  memben  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  for  if  such  a  phenomenon  happened,  they  would  be  utteriy 
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unable  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  win  back 
gradually  those  who  have  left  our  flock.  If  you  ask  me  as  one  who  has  watched  the 
Welsh  mind,  whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  Church  reinstating  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^that  is  to  saj,  when  the  whole  of  the 
Welsh  belonged  to  the  Church,  I  am  bound  to  admit  tha^  humanly  speaking,  I  see 
no  such  prospect.  My  friend,  Mr.  Vivian,  has  intimated  his  opinion  that  the  Church 
has  only  to  throw  open  its  arms  in  a  kindly,  charitable,  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Dissenting  population  veould  be  ready  to  fly  into  them :  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  H.  Hussbt  Vivian. 

Neither  do  I ;  although  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 

Lord  Aberdare. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  misunderstood  my  honourable  friend.  I  thought  he  made  a 
most  admirable  speech  in  favour  of  comprehension.  He  certainly  traced  a  large  portion 
of  Nonconformity  to  the  intolerance  and  unfitness  of  the  Church,  and  he  certainly 
gave  large  hopes  to  the  Church  that,  if  she  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  future,  be 
more  comprehensive,  and  preach  doctrines  more  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people,  the  Dissenters  would  come  back. 

Mr.  H.  Hussey  Vivian. 

I  am  sorry  to  interrupt ;  but  I  did  not  go  nearly  so  far  as  that. 

Lord  Aberdare. 

I  have  no  wish  to  misrepresent  my  honourable  friend,  but  I  do  not  know  why  he 
should  repudiate  so  admirable  a  prospect  to  hold  out.  All  I  wish  to  say  about  it  is, 
that  I  am  hopeless  myself  of  success  in  that  direction.  There  are  not  a  few  Welshmen 
"unattached,"  and  I  have  observed  that  where  the  clergy  are  able  and  earnest,  many 
who  are  dassed  as  Dissenters  attend  their  ministrations  ;  and  many  respecteble  and 
earnest  Dissenters,  who  never  go  near  a  church,  and  are  most  attentive  to  the  religious 
worship  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belong,  permit  their  children,  if  they  prefer  it,  to 
go  to  church  without  any  restriction  whatever.  I  say  this  from  my  own  observation, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  has  a  very  large  field  of  operation  before  it,  quite 
large  enough  for  ito  existing  organisation.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  ''  bilingual  *' 
difficulty.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  serious  matter.  We  have  400,000  English-speaking 
people,  and  probably  as  large  a  number  of  Welsh-speaking  people,  both  of  which 
clanes  have  to  be  provided  for.  Thus  it  so  happens  in  most  parishes  there  are  two 
ministratioDS  and  a  double  machinery  to  be  provided  for  out  of  endowmente,  small  in 
themselves,  and  rendered  smaller  by  spoliation.  That  is  a  great  difficulty,  and  one 
which  ought  to  make  us  content  with  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Church ;  for  I 
should  be  misleading  yon  if  I  held  out  any  prospect,  humanly  speaking,  that  however 
excellent  our  ministrations,  however  high  the  qualities  of  our  clergy,  of  bringing  back 
a  great  number  of  the  Dissenters  to  the  fold  they  have  left.  The  Dissenters  are  men 
strong  in  their  convictions ;  they  believe  that  in  coming  back  to  the  Church  they  would 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  liberty  in  the  religious  life  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  own 
denomination.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I  believe  we  shall  find  very  large  numbers 
of  earnest  and  excellent  Dissenters  without  any  desire  for  admission  to  the  Church. 
Then,  again,  the  greater  part  of  those  not  within  the  Church  are  Celtic  people,  who 
were  once  members  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  they  had  been  before  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  Celtic  people  eveiywhere  to  go  into  extremes. 
They  are  an  ardent,  emotional  race,  and  enjoy  what  is  called  extreme  views  of  religion. 
If  you  go  to  France,  you  will  find  more  extreme  Catholicism  among  the  Bretons  than 
anywhere  else.  If  yon  look  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  you  will  find  that  there  the 
Established  Church  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the  people  are  all  mem- 
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ben  of  the  Free  Church.  If  700  go  into  Ireland,  you  find  the  most  extreme  and  ultra- 
montane views,  and  here  in  this  country  we  know  the  extreme  and  extraTagant  viewa 
adopted  by  the  population ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  faok,  the  Welsh  people  have  supplied 
more  converts  to  Mormonism  than  any  other  people ;  and  here  there  is  now  another 
example  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  Salvation  Army,  which  seems  to  find  no  'SmA  of 
recruits  in  the  mining  population  of  Wales.  All  this  shows  that  the  Celtic  character 
is  given  to  extremes,  and  that,  therefore,  a  calm  theology,  such  as  the  Angliou,  is 
not  so  well  suited  to  them  as  the  vaguer  and  more  exciting  doctrines  which  exist  among 
the  Nonconformist  bodies,  which  change  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  feeUngi 
and  convictions  of  the  people.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  I  see  g^reat  reason  for 
exertion  and  great  reason  for  hope,  but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  anticipating  com* 
plete  success.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  sure,  that  the  whole  countxy  haa  derived  enoi^ 
mous  advantage  from  the  improved  character  and  fitness  of  their  clergy.  I  should  be 
unjust  were  I  not  to  admit  the  good  the  Dissenters  have  done ;  religion  would  hsve 
disappeared  from  this  country  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mists. I  am  sorry  that  my  last  words  are  those  simply  of  praise  to^NonoonformittB^ 
because  while  I  give  that  most  readily,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  completed  by 
saying  how  much  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  recent  operations  of  the  Chureh. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  important  subject  for  diBCussion  than  this  one. 
The  past  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales  extends  to  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  this  country.     It  is  venerable  in  its  antiquity.     It  is  not  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation.    Historical  facts  prove  that  the  Church  in  Wales  can  trace  its 
origin  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  that  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
lis  in  the  unbroken  succession  of  ministers  without  intermptton  from  that  time  to 
this.     It  is  one  of  the  original  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  established  many 
centuries  before  Popery  came  to  Britain.     It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  our  Bishops 
took  part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  of  Europe  many  years  before  Augustine  and 
his  Bomish  mission  arrived  in  this  country.     Augustine  arrived  here  in  597,  and  we 
have  records  of  British  Bishops  taking  part  in  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  as  early  as 
314.     This  proves  that  the  British  Church  had  an  original  independence.    At  the 
Beformation  she  reasserted  it — she  shook  off  the  eormptiona  of  Bome,  and  appeared 
in  all  her  pristine  beauty.    We  have  heard  a  good  deal  during  the  Congress  abont 
our  Nonconformist  brethren,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Boman  Otholics  were  the 
first  Dissenters  in  this  country.    Before  1570  there  was  but  one  religious  community 
here.    At  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.,  and  through  the  five  years  of  Edward  VI.,  the  five  yesis  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  eleven  first  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth — ^thirty-four  yean  in  all 
— there  existed  but  one  religion  in  this  country.    The  people  all  sat  to  hear  the 
same  ministers,  attended  the  same  churches,  and  partook  of  the  same  Sacramenta 
In  1570  the  Bomish  party  dissented  from  the  Churoh  of  England — not  for  conscience 
of  anything  done  in  it  contrary  to  God's  Word,  but  because  the  Pope  had  excom- 
municated and  deposed  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  cursed  those  who  should  obey  her.    I 
wish  to  impress  upon  this  Congress  that  we  have  never  dissented  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  or  from  any  Christian  community,  but  that  they  dissented  from  us.     The 
condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  if  we  are  to  believe  history,  has  at  times  been  a 
prosperous  one.     Canon  Bevan,  in  his  paper,  referred  to  Dr.  Erasmus  Saunders  aaan 
authority  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Chureh  in  the  diocese  of  St  David's  in  hii 
time;  and  he  has  advanced  the  theory  that  "crushing  poverty  and  the  disor- 
ganisation consequent  thereon,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  evils  that  then  afflicted 
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the  Church  in  Wales."  Let  me  refer  to  an  authority  of  equal  credibility,  and 
one  who  la  better  and  more  generally  known  than  Dr.  Erasmns  Sannders.  Notwith- 
standing this  cmahing  poverty  and  alleged  disorganisation  conseqaent  thereon,  Biehop 
Dayiea,  in  his  addreaa  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  publiahed  as  a  preface  to  his  New 
Testament  in  Welsh,  alluding  to  the  native  Welsh  Bishops  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  has  recorded  this  fact,  that  they  found  a  i>eople  immersed  in  Popeiy,  and  left 
them  a  nation  of  Protestants.  I  have  no  wish  to  advocate  Welsh  interests  as  against 
English ;  and  although  I  have  always  advocated  the  appointment  of  Welsh-speaking 
clergy  to  Welsh-speaking  parishes,  yet  I  have  never  done  it  with  a  view  of  retarding 
the  growth  of  the  English  language.  We  have,  however,  to  face  difficulties  as  we 
find  them.  The  question  now  before  us  is  whether  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  is  satisfactory.  I  submit  that  it  is  not.  There  may  be  encouraging 
circomstances — one  has  been  handed  to  me,  since  I  came  on  this  platform,  by  a 
friend  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  and  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  He  says  : — (i.)  '*  The  Church  Choral  Union  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Cardigan  held  two  choral  festivals  in  July  last  at  Newcastle- 
Emlyn  and  Cardigan.  540  choristers  attended  at  the  former,  and  360  at  the 
latter,  making  a  total  of  900  singers  belonging  to  the  respective  choirs  in  that  part 
of  the  archdeaconry.  (2.)  Sunday-school  festivals  are  also  flourishing  in  the  Yale  of 
Tivy.  Ten  Sunday-schools  attended  at  Llandyssil,  January  12,  1879,  and  six  at 
Aberbank  National  School  on  Easter  Monday ;  and  the  same  number  attended  the 
Aberayron  School  gathering.  (3.)  The  Church  is  not  weak  in  the  number  of  her 
communicants  in  the  same  i>art  of  this  diocese,  the  proportion  of  communicants  in 
respect  of  the  population  in  six  adjoining  parishes  being  as  follows  : — 

Population.       No.  of  Communicants; 

Llangeler, 1600  320 

Llanfair  Orllwyn,      ....  500  90 

Bangor  Teifi, 196  63 

Henllan, 112  42 

Llandyssil, 2900  300 

Penboyr, 1154  no 

6462  925 

Thus  in  six  parishes  adjoining  one  another  the  number  of  communicants  are  about 
one-seventh  of  the  population."  Several  other  parishes  in  Cardiganshire  are  named 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  communicants  are  in  the  proportion  of  from  one-sixth 
to  one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  that  Sunday-schools  are  improving  every  year. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  Church  is  not  comprehensive  enough  to  include  the 
large  masses  of  the  population  remaining  outside  her  pale.  In  fact,  the  Church 
wants  more  comprehension  and  more  extension.  She  is  not  extensive  enough  to 
supplement  the  services  of  those  who  are  now  estranged  from  her.  Then,  is  the 
position  of  the  clergy  quite  satisfactory  ?  I  feel  I  am  treading  on  delicate  ground  ; 
but  on  the  principle  of  **  present  company  always  excepted,"  I  trust  my  remarks 
will  not  be  considered  personal.  Well,  then,  I  submit  with  all  respect  that  the 
treatment  of  Welsh  clergymen  engaged  in  purely  Welsh  parishes  has  been  neither 
respectful  nor  considerate.  Those  men  who  have  showed  themselves  to  be  endowed 
with  popular  gifts  and  power  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people— those  who  have 
been  able  to  command  the  sympathies  of  the  Welsh — have  been  denied  Episcopal 
favour  in  the  shape  of  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor  referred  to 
the  good  work,  done  by  Griffith  Jones  of  Llanddowror,  ftc,  but  neither  Jones  of 
Llanddowror,  nor  Griffiths  of  Nevem,  nor  Griffiths  of  Llandilo,  nor  Parry  of  Llywel, 
ever  had  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  conferred  on  them.  I  submit  that  such  a  system 
must  inevitably  damp  the  zeal,  cool  the  courage,  and  chill  the  ardour  of  the  Welsh 
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clergy.    The  fact  ib,  there  is  no  rteogniied  syBtem  of  patronage  in  Wales,  no  sure 
reward  for  industry,  zeal,  and  ability,  and  no  aptitude  for  existing  reqairementi. 
The  round  man  is  often  put  into  the  square  hole,  and  the  square  man  put  into  the 
round  hole.     A  young  man  who  has  never  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  nor 
done  anything  practically  to  promote  the  public  welfare  of  the  Church,  is  often  put 
oxer  the  heads  of  men  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  grown 
grey  in  the  sendee  of  the  Church.     Then  we  have  to  face  another  fact.     The  people 
are  religious,  and  if  no  effort  is  made  to  proyide  spiritual  food  for  them  in  the 
Church,  their  innate  love  of  religion  would  impel  them  to  seek  for  it  outside. 
Canon  Bevan  spoke  of  many  of  the  people  as  not  having  any  sympathy  with  the 
Church.    There  may  be  want  of  sympathy,  but  I  do  not  beUeye  there  is  any  element 
of  hostility  amongst  the  Nonconformists  against  the  Church.    I  have  lived  among 
them  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  Swansea  Valley.    During  that  time  I  hare 
always  had  much  sympathy  and  co-operation  from  them.    There  may  be  contention 
and  envy  amongst  some  of  them  in  consideration  of  the  superior  position  occupied 
by  the  clergy  and  the  patronage  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  but  there  is  no  violent 
hostility.     The  position  of  the  Welsh  clergy  is,  however,  an  anomalous  one,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  obliged  to  superintend  flocks  that  have  strayed  to  other 
pastures,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  denied  that  sympathy  and  encouragement 
to  labour,  which  they  are  justly  entitled  to  look  for  from  those  in  authority.    Bot^ 
after  all,  they  must  look  beyond  all  humanly  devised  schemes  to  make  the  Chureh 
more  useful  and  effective.    Much  good  might  be  done  by  a  wise  and  discriminating 
use  of  patronage.     Humanly  speaking,  the  welfare  and  even  existence  of  the 
Church  depend  perhaps  more  upon  this  than  upon  anything  else.    In  saying  this,  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  Bishops  only,  but  to  all  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
patronage  resting  upon  them.    Unless,  however,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rests  on  it^ 
our  labours  will  be  in  vain.    We  must  always  remember  that  "  it  is  not  by  might  nor 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."    Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos 
water,  but  Qod  alone  can  give  the  desired  and  anticipated  increase. 


G.  B.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

I  AM  here  as  a  raw  recruit,  called  in  at  short  notice  to  fill  an  unexpected  and 
regretted  vacancy.  I  consented  to  do  my  best  on  the  emergency.  Since  then  my 
time  has  been  so  completely  occupied  by  professional  work  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  collect  any  additional  materials  or  information  in  aid  of  my  previously  acquired 
knowledge  and  experience.  But  I  feel  I  follow  those  who  have  already  fully  and 
ably  treated  the  subject.  Mine,  at  least,  shall  be  no  mere  hearsay  evidence.  I  will 
speak  only  to  what  I  am  fully  assured  of,  or  what  has  been  within  my  own  knowledge 
and  observation.  My  father  for  nearly  fifty-five  years  held  a  living  in  South 
Pembrokeshire.  There  I  was  bom  and  bred.  Time  and  changes  have  never  entirelj 
severed  my  connection  with  the  dear  old  neighbourhood.  What  things  were  in  thtt 
district,  and  what  things  are,  I  will  briefly  narrate.  It  may  not  be  quite  without 
interest  to  strangers,  though  I  should  apologise  for  offering  it  to  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality.  I  may  tell  our  visitors  it  is  an  English-speaking  district^  civilised  and 
flourishing,  as  compared  with  the  wild  wastes  of  Cardiganshire  and  Breconahire. 
It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Principality.  The 
Deanery  of  Castlemartin — the  peninsula  formed  by  the  sea  and  Milford  Haven- 
was  originally  a  colony  of  foreigners,  and  no  Welsh  is  spoken  there.  I  fear,  hov- 
ever,  when  they  hear  what  I  must  say  even  of  a  comparatively  favoured  district  th«y 
will  exclaim  that  '*  bad  is  the  best  I "    But  they  will  rejoice  at  the  change  the  last 
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half-eentiirj  has  produced ;  and  see  the  Lord's  doing  in  the  manrellons  progreM 
the  Church  has  made.  I  hasten  to  the  facts ;  if  my  area  is  limited,  my  information 
will  be  likely  to  be  all  the  more  accurate  and  precise.  I  think  I  can  photograph 
that  district  tmthfnlly  by  the  light  of  my  experience,  if  I  cannot  yentnre  to  take  in 
a  wider  field  of  yiew.  As  a  rule  the  parishes  are  not  large,  as  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Wales.  The  liyings  are  poor,  though  abore  the  ayerage  of  some  districts, 
generally  ricarages.  The  few  better  liyings,  rectories,  are  either  in  priyate  patron- 
age or  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  The  yicarage  houses  were  miserable,  scarcely 
any  of  them  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  gentleman's  family.  A  boarded  parlour  was 
a  loxory  not  often  met  with,  and  used  only  on  special  occasions.  There  were  n  o 
parish  schools.  The  lower  class  could  not  read.  Eyen  now  the  yery  old  people  are 
in  that  condition.  In  nearly  eyery  case  the  clergyman  had  charge  of  two  parishes. 
"  Giying  double  duty,"  as  it  was  called,  was  practically  unknown.  The  Holy  Com  - 
mnnion  was  administered  at  most  four  times  a  year,  rarely  that.  The  churches  were 
miserably  out  of  repair-ominous  in  some  instances ;  always  damp,  mouldy,  and  un  -  • 
wholesome.  The  pews  fast  falling  into  decay,  in  many  cases  incapable  of  occupa  - 
tion;  but,  alas!  seldom  put  to  the  test.  A  coat  of  whitewash,  or  possibly  the 
insertion  of  a  hideous  sash  window  to  keep  out  wind  and  weather,  or  the  application 
of  a  patch  in  the  roof  for  the  same  purpose,  was  the  extreme  eyer  contemplated  or 
performed,  eyen  that  was  too  often  omitted.  As  regards  yestments,  the  black  gown 
was  a  luxury,  and  its  fortunate  possessor  considered  a  distinguished  indiyidnal.  No 
"  surplice  venus  gown  "  discussion  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  district.  The 
solitary  surplice,  proyided  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  was,  in  its  normal  condition, 
dirty,  ragged,  and  coyered  with  iron  moulds.  That  was  the  only  yestment,  and  the 
scantiness  of  the  supply  was,  I  know,  in  one  instance,  attended  with  a  yeiy  inoonye- 
nient,  though  somewhat  ludicrous,  result.  The  stoutest  incumbent  in  the  deanery  was 
from  home,  and  his  place  supplied  on  the  Sunday  by  about  the  thinnest  clergyman 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  consequence  was  that,  as  the  surplice  was 
made  to  the  yicar's  measure,  and  wider  at  the  neck  that  the  waist  of  his  locum  Unent, 
to  preyent  its  dropping  off  altogether,  he  had  to  perform  the  serrice  and  preach  with 
out-stretched  arms  in  the  painfully  ludicrous  position  of  a  scarecrow.  Only  one 
word  more  as  to  the  surplice,  by  way  of  interpolation.  I  once  saw,  in  another  county 
of  Wales,  a  garment  rolled  up  under  the  trippet  in  the  reading-desk,  which  baffles  all 
description,  but  which  I  was  told  was  used  by  the  clergyman  on  the  few  occasions 
when  seryice  was  performed.  It  was  a  hybrid  between  a  surplice  and  a  nightshirt, 
put  on  after  the  manner  of  the  former ;  but  the  material  was  coarse  calico,  and  it 
buttoned  tight  at  the  wrist,  after  the  fashion  of  the  nocturnal  habiliment  If  a 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  its  legality  as  a  yestment,  it  would  haye  been  a  yery 
difficult  and  perplexing  point  eyen  for  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Priyy  Council 
to  decide,  let  alone  Lord  Penzance !  or,  eyen  for  the  House  of  Conyocation,  whose 
Veiy  Beyerend  Prolocutor  now  sits  at  my  side.  But  to  more  serious  matters.  I  pass 
from  the  churches  and  yestments  to  the  clergy.  As  a  general  rule,  they  were  sup- 
plied from  the  locality.  Scarcely  any  were  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  college  at  Lampeter  was  not  then  founded,  and  the  clergy  were,  for  the  most 
part,  educated  at  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools.  They  haye  furnished  good  and 
great  men ;  but  these  were,  I  fear,  exceptions.  As  a  general  rule,  these  institutions 
could  not  afford  satisfactory  or  sufficient  training  for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
What  the  clergy  were  generally  I  hesitate  to  say  ;  but  we  are  met  to  hear  and  speak 
the  truth.  If  a  clergyman  was  sober,  moral,  and  respectable,  it  was,  I  fear,  an 
exceptionally  fortunate  parish  that  claimed  him.  The  seryices  were  sloyenly  and 
irreyerent;  the  congregations— what  wonder  T — miserably  small.  The  singing  was 
often  confined  to  a  painful  solo,  executed  by  the  "  Amen  "  clerk.  •  The  Old  Versio  n 
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was  not  always  superseded  by  Brady  and  Tate.    In  one  parish  a  woman  was  derk. 
Saye  at  the  Bishop's  yisitation,  the  clergy  were  never  broaght  together.    The  Arch- 
deacons neyer  yisited ;  and  Rnri-decanal  Meetings  were  unknown.    It  is  a  painful 
and  hnmiliating  picture  to  present  to  yon.    I  have  not^  I  think,  exaggerated  it    Ko 
wonder  to  find  Dissent  in  nearly  eyery  parish  flourish  and  abound.    Let  us  thank 
Qod  the  country  was  not  abandoned  to  utter  and  hopeless  heathenism,  when  we  in 
these  days  realise  and  deplore  the  eyils  of  schism  I    But  I  hasten  to  turn  to  a  bett^ 
state  of  things.     And  here  it  must  be  admitted  as  an  unquestionable  fact^  that  this 
was  at  first  brought  about  by  the  Evangelical  clergy.    I  am  not  associated  with  that 
school,  as  a  party,  and  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  acknowledging  this  debt  of 
gratitude.    I  am  in  duty  bound  to  do  so.    They  failed  to  realise  much  of  the 
distinctive  teaching  of  the  Church ;  but  they  failed  not  to  preach  Christ  crucified; 
and  it  was  the  power  of  Qod  unto  salvation  to  many  who  believed.     In  the  year 
1 819,  my  father,  only  just  in  priest's  orders,  was  instituted  by  Bishop  Burgess  to  the 
vicarage  of  Penally,  near  Tenby.     He  held  it  until  his  death,  in  1873.     The  living 
was  about  £jo  a  year,  with  no  house,  and  the  parish  had  long  lacked  a  resident 
clergyman.    I  think  he  was  the  first  originator  of  a  better  state  of  thinga,  and  I 
must  not  shrink  from  saying  so  because  he  was  my  father.    Immediately  on  his 
institution  he  gave  a  second  Sunday  service,  and  commenced  monthly  Communion. 
He  built  a  vicarage  house.    A  plain,  homely  village  school  was  established ;  not  all 
that  could  be  wished — not  what  schools  are  now— but  where  a  modicum  of  seeolar 
teaching  was  combined  with  religious  instruction.     Changes  soon  took  place  in  other 
parishes  as  the  old  incumbents  were  removed.    Some  of  the  new  clergy  were  English- 
men ;  a  valuable  and  wholesome  infusion,  if,  as  a  native,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying 
80.    There  were  among  them  men  of  mark.     At  the  risk  of  being  thought  invidioo^ 
I  must  mention  one  lately  taken  to  his  rest.    The  honoured  name  of  George  William 
Birkett,  Vicar  of  St  Florence,  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  and  afiectionate  remem- 
brance.   A  zealous  and  loyal  Churchman — singularly  free  from  all  party  bias— he 
exercised  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  locality. 
When  it  pleased  God  to  take  him,  it  was,  indeed,  a  good  and  faithful  servant  who 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.    And  thus,  as  from  time  to  time  fresh  deirgy 
occupied  the  ground,  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  generally  followed.    More 
frequent  services  and  communions — earnest^   faithful,  and  efieetive  preaching- 
congregations  largely  increased — schools  opened — churches,  though  not  restored, 
repaired  and  kept  decent  and  clean — ^parsonages  built,  or  at  least  made  habitable. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  twenty-five  years  ago.    And  since  then  the  progresB  has 
been  still  more  marked  and  cheering.    Every  day  more  and  more  is  found  to  cause 
us  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.    Earnest^  hearty,  hard-working  Churchmen  are 
now  found  doing  the  Church's  work  in  its  own  appointed  way.    The  churches  thai 
had  been  before  only  decently  repaired,  have  since  been,  for  the  most  part,  well  and 
satisfactorily  restored,  and  the  South  Pembrokeshire  churches  are  of  a  type  well 
worthy  of  careful  restoration.    The  schools  are  high-class  and  efficient.    The  clergy 
in  the  Deanery  are,  for  the  most  part,  graduates' of  our  two  great  UniversiUes— in 
one  or  two  instances  distinguished  scholars.    Where  not  so  educated,  they  have  had 
at  Lampeter,  King's  College,  or  elsewhere,  a  good  theological  training.    The  Arch- 
deacon visits  regularly,  and  Ruri-decanal  Chapters  are  held  at  frequent  intervals.    I 
have  had  to  speak  of  a  blessed  change  of  circumstances.    I  have  told  yon  only  of  the 
state  of  things  during  my  own  recollection ;  or  what  it  was  in  my  father's  earlier 
time,  and  within  his  personal  knowledge.     Doubtless  it  is  not  a  solitary  instance. 
From  other  districts  of  Wales  there  must  be  those  present  who  could  gladly  and 
gratefully  testify  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  Church  in  their  own  several 
localities.    Only  one  word  more,  by  way  of  departing  speech,  before  the  inexorable 
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bell  rings  my  knell.  On  Monday  last^  under  singnlarly  happy  auspices,  there  was 
consecrated,  in  this  immediate  neighbonrhood,  a  building  eyerywhere  suited  for  the 
worship  of  Almighty  Ood.  Close  beside  it  stands — mean  and  ruinous — the  old 
parish  church  it  has  been  built  to  replace.  It  is  well  that  they  should  remain  for  a 
time  thus  side  by  side,  monuments  proclaiming  truly  and  forcibly,  to  all  who  see 
them,  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales  I  And  as  regards  her 
future,  I  have  no  morbid  misgivings.  Much  has  been  already  done.  Far  more 
remains  to  do,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  done  well  and  faithfully.  "  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she  not  be  removed ;  Qod  shall  help  her,  and  that 
right  early." 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

There  is  something  indefinite  in  the  word  '^  past"  as  itstands  in  the  text  for  discussion. 
3at  aa  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  others  have  taken  us  back  to  the  Reformation  and 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  last  few  years  all  the  four  Welsh  cathedrals  have  been  either  partially 
or  entirely  restored.  That  circumstance  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a 
greatly  improved  Church  feeling,  for  although  the  building  of  a  sacred  edifice  is,  in 
itself,  only  an  external  act,  it  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  religions  feeling. 
Even  a  heathen  poet  taught  his  fellow-countrymen  that  they  could  not  expect  the 
blessing  of  the  gods,  unless  they  restored  and  cleansed  their  temples,  which  were 
lying  prostrate  and  defaced  with  smoke.  We  know  how  the  Psalmist  loved  the 
iabemades  of  God.  We  know  also  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour  it  was  said,  **  The 
zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  With  regard  to  my  own  cathedral,  we 
happen  to  have  some  very  interesting  evidence  of  its  condition  at  the  time  to  which 
I  have  referred.  In  1853  the  Dean  and  Chapter  unexpectedly  found  themselves 
in  possession  of  an  old  MS.  written  on  a  few  pages  of  vellum.  On  examination  I 
found  it  was  entitled,  "  Ordinationes  et  Consuetudines," — Ordinances  and  Customs 
-of  the  Cathedral-Church  of  Llandafil  It  contained  also  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  to  his 
.prebendaries  assembled  in  chapter.  That  speech  was  very  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
condition  of  Llandaff  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  Bishop  speaks 
-of  it  as  a  "ruined  church"  ('*  hsec  ruinosa  Landavensis  Ecclesia"),  as  untidy,  covered 
with  dust^  and  almost  irreparable  (' '  banc  solam  Ecclesiam  incomptam,  pulverulentam, 
peneque  irreparabilem").  He  tells  them  that  it  is  despised  by  their  own  members, 
and  not  likely  to  be  much  esteemed  by  others.  ("  Vos  cum  vestram  banc  Ecclesiam 
ac  loca  cireungacentia  sic  abhorreatis,  quis  magni  referat  f ")  It  had  been,  in  old 
times,  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  the  residentiary  prebendaries,  but  in  his  day  all 
these  were  taken  away  or  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  the  church  was  the  only  building 
that  was  left ;  and  that  was  in  such  a  state  that  no  one  could  look  upon  it  withont 
feeling  anxiety  on  its  account ;  and  he  repeats  that  there  is  not  a  single  residence 
remaining.  ('*  Yidete,  circumspicite,  nihil  enim  hie  reliquum  est,  ut  certo  certias  did 
jpoesit,  campus  ubi  Trqja  fuit  .  .  .  Kullam  huic  Ecclesise  a^junctam  remanendl 
domum  reliquistis  '*).  In  the  buildings  which  had  been  dedicated  to  God,  and  which 
never  ought  to  have  been  transferred  to  other  purposes,  instead  of  the  ministers  and 
stewards  of  Christ  always  residing  there,  he  complains  that  horses  were  stabled 
and  pigs  fattened.  (*'  In  aedibns  Deo  dicatis,  quas  amplius  ad  alios  usus  humanos 
:transferre  vobis  non  licuisset,  pascuntur  equi,  saginantar  vestri  proh  dolor,  porci  I  **) 
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When  the  prebendaries  did  come  to  the  cathedral,  they  were  booted  and  spnzred  at- 
i£  they  wanted  to  go  away  as  soon  as  possible.  (*'  Qusanam  hoc  redeandi  oonaolatio, 
eni  non  nisi  snccinctis  palliiSi  ocreis  ac  calcaribos  indutis  nrgente  neoeasitaier 
adesse  yelitis.")  Sueh  was  the  condition  of  the  cathedral.  With  reigard  to  the 
parochial  administration  throughout  the  diooese  of  Llandaff  in  those  early  days  very 
little  could  now  be  known,  but  I  find  a  yery  remarkable  minute  in  our  Chapter  Act 
Book,  which  throws  a  little  light  on  the  state  of  one  of  the  parishes  in  1644.  It  is 
as  follows  : — "It  was  ordered  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon,  and 
Chapter,  upon  a  petition  presented  to  them  from  the  parishioners  of  Eglwysilan  for 
a  supply  of  sermons,  that  there  shall  be  a  sermon  preached  in  the  said  parish  ehorch 
of  Eglwysilan,  which  said  Act  bindeth  for  this  year  only."  That  last  condition,  that 
it  should  be  binding  for  one  year  only,  is  very  significant  as  to  what  must  have  beea 
the  general  condition.  In  connection  with  this  subject  I  wish  to  make  one  remark, 
and  I  hope  the  Dean  of  Bangor  is  in  the  room.  He  will  see  that  the  Bishops  at 
those  two  states,  yiz.,  at  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  in  1644,  were 
not  alien  Bishops  introduced  into  the  Episcopate  by  the  House  of  Hanoyer.  Both  of 
them  must  haye  been  genuine  Welshmen.  At  least  I  so  judge  by  the  names,  the 
first  being  that  of  Blethin  (deriyed,  I  suppose,  from  Blaidd,  the  Lupus  of 
Welsh  histor}'),  the  other  must  have  been  of  the  true  Welsh  red  blood,  for  his 
name  was  Hugh  Lloyd.  In  1641,  I  find  the  following  yery  notable  minute  in  the 
Chapter  Book  : — "The  Archdeacon  and  Chapter,  considering  the  small  reyenuesof 
this  church,  and  the  irregular  management  of  the  choir  thereof  by  the  singing  men 
and  singing  boys,  yoted  that  choir  singing  be  put  down  and  discontinued.  The 
schoolmaster  (was)  appointed  to  giye  out  the  singing  Psalms,  and;f4  a  year  allowed 
him  for  doing  so."  That  was  the  state  of  the  cathedral  music  down  to  the  time  of 
my  own  insUdlation  as  Bishop.  When  I  was  enthroned  I  had  to  walk  through  the 
western  half  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  a  roofless  ruin,  until  I  came  to  a  cross  wall 
dividing  it  from  a  Grecian  building  at  the  east.  On  knocking  for  admission,  I  wis 
received  by  the  respected  father  of  the  present  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  Pritchsfd,  the 
parish  schoolmaster,  with  a  fiddle,  and  six  national  school  boys,  who  walked  on  eaeh 
side.    And  so  we  marched  in  procession  to  the  eastern  chapel. 


H.  HussEY  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P. 

How  I  am  to  get  through  the  period  from  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Bian  the 
Good  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  me,  T  fail  to  under- 
stand. The  early  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  has  always  been  extremely  dark  to 
me,  but  also  extremely  interesting.  I  have  always  believed  as  an  historical  fact 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  amongst  us,  and  I  believe 
that  Christianity  never  died  out  among  the  Welsh  people.  It  is  mainly  to  that 
that  I  attribute  the  strong  religious  feeling  which  now  exists  among  the  Welsh. 
We  know  beyond  all  doubt  that,  in  the  year  314,  three  Bishops— the  Biahop  of 
London,  the  Bishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln — sat  in  the  CoudcH  at 
Aries.  From  5cx>  to  1280  is  a  dark  period;  and  I  should  be  glad  indeed  if 
that  dark  period  could  be  cleared  up ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  our 
English  brethren  that  Wales  had  a  distinctive  national  Church  one  hundred  yean 
before  St.  Augustine  came  and  converted  the  infidel  Saxons.  I  now  wish  to  speak 
more  practically  as  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  Wales  can  be  wondered  at  when  we  think  of  what  exists  in 
our  own  immediate  neighbourhood.    Take  the  parish  of  Llangyfelach,  which  eon- 
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itains  27,500  acres.    The  income  of  that  parish  is  ;£'io5o  a  year.    Of  that  the 
^iear  receives  ;f  205,  and  the  lay  impropriator  ;f  S45.    I  beliere  that  there  is  more 
vitality  in  a  Yolnntary  religion,  a  religion  yoluntarily  supported — and  I  think  that 
Welshmen  have  every  ground  for  saying  so— than  in  a  f ally  endowed  religion.    At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  if  the  Yicar  of  Llangyfelach  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  ;f  1050  a  year,  we  might  not  have,  at  this  moment^  to  deplore  the 
miserable  condition  in  which  that  parish  stands  in  regard  to  church  accommodation 
I  will  not  take  up  time  by  alluding  to  other  laige  parishes  in  this  neighbourhood, 
such  as  Cadoxton,  with  its  31,000  acres,  but  I  will  say  that  such  things  partly 
explain  why  the  Church  has  got  into  this  condition.    During  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years  vexy  great  advances  have  been  made  by  the  Nonconformists  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood.    Fifty  years  ago  there  were  four  Calvinistic  Methodist 
chapels,   holding   about  100  each,  within  a  radius  of   five   miles  of    Swansea^ 
and  there  are  now  twenty-one  such  chapels,  with  an  average  congregation  of 
500  on  each  Sabbath  day.    The  Congregationalists,  in  1829,  had  eight  chapels, 
and  these  were  all  very  small ;  now  they  have  about  twenty-four  chapels,  holding 
on  an  average  600  each,  or  nearly  15,000  worshippers,  and  since  1829  they  have 
contributed  ;f  57,029  towards  the  erection  of  chapels.     What  has  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Church  ?    I  can  call  to  mind  only  nine  new  churches — four  erected  by 
private  benefactions,  and  five  by  voluntary  subscriptions.    If  you  compare  the  one 
with  the  other,  yon  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  great  lack  of  Church  zeal  among  us, 
and  I  trust  it  may  not  be  so  in  the  future.    I  am  myself  fully  persuaded  that  the 
Church  is  well  able  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.    I  believe  in  the  purity 
of  the  doctrines  of  my  Church  when  properly  adhered  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
new  eflforts  are  made,  she  will  obtain  her  fair  hold  in  the  future  on  the  people  of  Wales. 
I  would  only  wish  to  add  a  few  words  of  advice.     I  would  earnestly  impress  upon 
all  clergymen  and  ministers  of  my  own  Church  that  they  should  always  bear  in 
mind  the  admirable  address  which  was  delivered  by  the  Primate  of  England  at 
the  opening  of  this  Congress ;  and  I  would  refer  them  to  the  verse  preceding  the 
text,  viz.,  the  forty-ninth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  "And  John  said. 
Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name ;  and  we  forbad  him,  because  he 
foUoweth  not  with  us.     And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Forbid  him  not :  for  he  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us."    How  can  any  Christian  read  those  words  of  our  Saviour  with- 
out feeling  that  Nonconformists  are  doing  the  work  of  their  Master;  and  bow  can 
they  do  otherwise  than  co-operate  with  them  in  the  great  work  of  Christianity  I    I 
wish  to  make  one  remark  on  what  has  been  said  by  Lord  Aberdare  in  reference  to 
Nonconformists.    I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  said  the  Dissenters  would  fly  into 
the  arms  of  the  Church,  but  I  spoke  in  favour  of  Christian  unity.    That  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  absolute  uniformity.      The  Primate  said  that  absolute 
uniformity  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  is  my  opinion ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  bring  about  Christian  unity,  if  possible.     Let  us  be  first  of  all 
Christians,  and  then  Churchmen.     There  is  no  antagonism  whatever  between  the 
great  Nonconformist  bodies  and  the  National  Church.     I  know  this  well,  because 
I  have  had  long  experience  of  Nonconformists,  and  I  say  that  no  such  feeling  of 
antagonism  exists  on  their  part.     The  only  barrier,  in  my  judgment,  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  orthodox  Nonconformists  is  the  Dogma  (no  Doctrine  of  our 
Church)  of  Apostolical  Succession,  which  is  held  by  some  to  carry  with  it  a  specUl 
Grace  of  Orders.    So  long  as  that  is  maintained,  and  Nonconformist  ministeis  are 
regarded  as  Pariahs,  there  can  ne^er  be  Christian  Unity. 
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I  CEBTAiNLT  fthoold  not  have  offered  myeelf  to  your  notice  on  this  occanon,  bat  for 
the  desire  ezpreesed  by  hia  Lordahip  (the  Preaident),  that^  aa  a  layman  occupying 
an  official  position  in  this  diocese,  I  should  express  my  views  on  this  great  qaestion. 
I  regret  the  language  in  which  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  yon.  Our  sabjeet 
includes  the  present,  as  well  as  the  past,  condition  of  the  Ghorohin  Wales.  I  should 
have  preferred  if  we  had  had  to  consider  the  present  as  contrasted  with  the  past 
condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  All  the  eloquence  of  the  previous  speakers  hii 
been  lavished  on  the  errors  of  the  past,  rather  than  on  pointing  out  the  remedies  for 
the  future.  In  the  eloquent  speech,  whidi  touched  all  our  hearts,  of  the  Dean  of 
Bangor,  he  hardly  said  anything  of  what  should  be  done  to  remedy  the  abuses  which 
he  BO  powerfully  described.  In  fairness,  however,  I  should  remember  that,  at  the 
close  of  his  speech,  he  did  say  something  of  the  necessity  to  improve  the  educatioii 
of  the  clergy  in  these  days.  Personally,  I  can  bear*my  .testimony  to  the  gresft 
advances  the  Church  has  made  of  late  years.  I  live  in  the  south  part  of  Cardigan- 
shire,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  that  there  is  there  a  great  improvement.  There  are  new 
churches,  better  services,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants,  and 
I  feel  no  doubt  but  that  the  Church  is  making  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
that  district.  I  think  it  most  important  that  the  clergy  should  be  educated  to  preicii 
in  both  languages,  and  they  should  not  be  all  drawn  from  one  class.  It  was  pointed 
out  yesterday  by  Prebendaiy  Davey,  that  the  mastery  of  both  languages  ought  to 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  education  for  cleigymen  for  Wales,  but  the  speaker 
went  on  to  say  that  above  all  things  the  cleigyman;[must  have  also  a  lihenl 
education.  That,  I  think,  is  important.  The  clergyman  should  be  able  to 
hold  his  own  with  the  best  educated  layman  in  his  parish,  *^and  he  ought  to  be 
at  the  head  of  every  good  work  in  it.  An  educated  clergy,  who  are  also  able 
to  place  the  Word  of  God  in  both  languages  before  the  people,  would  be  supported 
by  every  class  of  persons  in  their  parishes.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  the  great 
necessity  for  laymen  to  co-operate  with  the  clergy  in  the  work  of  the  Church.  If  the 
laity  were  better  instructed,  and  more  fully  realised  what  their  part  in  the  Church 
is.  Church  feeling  would  be  much  higher  in  all  parts  of  the  Principality.  I  trust 
that  one  of  the  many  blessings  which,  I  believe,  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  Congress, 
will  be  a  great  increase  of  mutual  co-operation  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  say  that  ^nine-tenths  of  the  educated 
laity  did  not  understand  even  the  alphabet  of  the  Churchman's  belief.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  still  the  laity  have,  no  doubt,  much  to  learn  of 
the  importance  of  their  taking  their  share  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  of  which  this 
forms  an  essential  part.  I  desire  to  express  my  opinion  that,  in  dealing  with  Non- 
conformists, we  must  not  in  any  deg^e  sacrifice  our  position  as  Churchmen.  I  do 
not  know  of  one  single  doctrine  we  hold  that  will  not  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  our  wisest  policy  is  to  bring  that  fact  before  the  Nonconformist  bodies  without 
attempting  any  compromise.  I  was  much  struck,  in  the  discussion  on  Wednesday 
morning,  to  hear  that  there  were  only  forty-nine  Board  schools  which  had  no 
religious  teaching,  and  that  forty  of  them  were  in  Wales.  The  Welsh  are  a  religioofr 
people,  and  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  such  a  fact  is  the  antagonism  which 
exists  between  political  parties.  I  would  say  let  the  clergy  abstain,  by  all  means, 
from  taking  part  in  political  matters.  Nonconformist  ministers  are  greatly 
blamed  for  that ;  let  us  be  careful  not  to  do  the  same.  Let  not  the  clergy  take  any 
part  in  politics — I  mean  by  *'  politics,^'  political  struggles.  We  have  in  this  diocese, 
at  Lampeter,  an  institution  for  the  special  training  of  the  clergy,  and  I  do  hope  its 
claims  in  any  scheme  for  providing  higher^education  in  Wales  will  not  be  forgotten^ 
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Eev.  Daniel  Evans,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Bangor,  Vicar  of 

Gamarvon. 

We  have  heard  that  150  years  ago  the  minority  of  the  people  in  Wales  belonged  to 
the  Church,  and  that,  for  example,  in  one  country  parish  church  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Asaph,  no  less  than  700  persons  partook  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
one  day.  Those  brethren  dwelt  together  in  unity.  But  to-day  we  see  every  hamlet 
and  eyery  little  village  on  our  hiUsides  torn  to  fragments  by  the  rivalry  of  religious 
sects.  In  speaking  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  relation  of  the  Chuj;oh  to  Dissent.  Now,  although  several 
things  have  been  urged  to  justify  the  separation  from  the  Church  of  those  who,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century,  worshipped  within  her  fold,  yet  I  am  bold  to  say  that, 
judging  of  the  matter  in  the  light  of  God's  Holy  Word,  Dissent  cannot  be  justified. 
I  know  it  has  been  urged  that  the  low  state  of  morality  in  Wales,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  Church,  justified  those  who  separated  themselves ;  but  I  cannot  find  in  God's 
Holy  Word  anything  to  justify  separating  from  any  Church,  even  a  corrupt  one.  I 
find  from  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  there  were  times  in 
which,  as  in  the  days  of  Manaaseh,  the  Church  was  corrupt  through  and  through,  yet 
I  cannot  find  that  that  corruption  was  regarded  as  any  justification  for  the  people 
separating  themselves  from  God*s  Church  in  those  days.  The  Church  of  Corinth,  as 
we  find  from  St.  Paul's  letters  to  it,  was  not  immaculate.  There  were  in  it  evil  and 
ungodly  men ;  yet  we  find  that  the  Apostle  not  only  did  not  approve,  but  that  he 
severely  censured  those  who  formed  themselves  into  religious  parties,  calling  them- 
selves after  the  names  of  Paul,  Apollos,  Cephas ;  and  charged  them  with  being 
"camaL**  I  fail  to  see  that,  if  it  was  a  mark  of  carnality  for  people  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  in  the  first  century  to  call  themselves  after  the  names  of  Paul 
and  Apollos,  it  can  be  a  mark  of  spirituality  for  persons  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  call  themselves  after  the  names  of  Calvin  and  Wesley.  Some  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  addressed  by  our  Ascended  Lord  through  the  Apostle  St.  John, 
were  very  corrupt.  One  of  them,  that  of  Sardis,  is  spoken  of  as  "  dead  ; "  yet 
the  members  of  this  Church,  a  Church  that  was  not  corrupt  only  but  *'dead,"  are 
urged  to  reform,  and  not  to  separate.  Indeed,  whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in 
the  New,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  I  fail  to  find  one 
single  hint  as  to  how  those  are  to  proceed,  who  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
one  society  which  Christ  founded  upon  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  the  unity 
of  the  Church  always  insisted  upon.  Our  blessed  Lord  prayed  that  His  Church  might 
be  one,  and  His  prayer  evidently  refers  to  the  visible  Church  ;  the  unity  He  prayed 
for  was  to  be  visible,  for  it  was  to  be  instrumental  in  convincing  the  world  that  He 
was  the  sent  of  the  Father — ''  That  the  world  might  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
in  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God,  we  do  not  find  one  word  to  justify  the  conduct  of 
those  who  separated  themselves  from  the  one  society  which  Christ  came  to  establish. 

The  Eight  Rev.  the  President. 

The  question  before  us  is  the ''  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales. " 
I  haye  no  donbt  that  what  the  Reyerend  Doctor  is  saying  will  ultimately  lead  up  to 
that,  but  it  is  better  that  he  should  come  to  the  main  point  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Rev.  Dr.  Evans. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  speak  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Church 
in  Wales,  without  speaking  of  it  in  its  relation  to  Dissent.    However,  I  will  come  t 
the  point  at  once.    I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that,  although  in  God's  Holy  Word 
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nothing  can  be  fonnd  to  jtuH/y  Dissent,  something  may  possibly  be  said  by  vay  of 
excuse  for  the  position  of  Dissenters.  I  hare  already  referred  to  the  reason  so 
frequently  nrged,  namely,  the  low  state  of  morality  in  Wales  during  the  last  oentmy. 
I  think,  however,  that  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  my  oonntiy  during 
that  period,  and  with  the  moral  state  of  Wales  at  the  present  day,  will  be  forced  to 
confess  that  we  are  little,  if  any,  better  than  our  fathers  were.  The  late  BeT.  John 
Hughes,  of  Liverpool,  in  his  ^'Methodistiaeth  Cymru,"  has  dealt  largely,  hi  too 
largely  I  think,  in  black  painty  when  describing  the  state  of  morality  in  Wales  at  the 
rise  of  Calvinistic  Methodism.  His  reason  for  having  done  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  true  that  our  forefathers  gathered  themselves  together  to  play  football  on 
Sunday ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  was  a  sin  of  deeper 
dye  than  the  sin  of  those  who,  in  our  own  day,  congregate  by  thousands  in  our 
public-houses  on  Sunday. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  one  other  point  Lord  Aberdare  said  it  would  be  sa 
unfortunate  thing  if  Dissent  ceased  to  exist  in  Wales.  I,  as  an  honest  Churcfamaii, 
am  bound  to  say  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  most  fortunate  and  hap|iy 
thing  possible.  The  meeting  held  in  this  hall  last  night  was  convened  to  disenn 
the  best  means  of  healing  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  and  of  bringing  bad:  those 
who  have  strayed  from  her  fold.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  is  not  far  distaat 
when  the  Methodists  and  the  other  Konconformists  will  come  back  to  the  anns  of 
the  old  Mother— the  Church  of  England— which,  as  Mr.  Vivian  has  told  you,  are 
stretched  out  to  receive  them ;  and  that,  as  one  great  army,  we  shall  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  sin,  and  not  against  each  other. 


Lord  Absbdabb. 

As  I  appear  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  so  intelligent  a  listener  aa  Dr.  Evuu, 
I  hope  your  Lordship  will  permit  me  to  explain.  I  said  that  the  imperfection  of 
the  Church's  machinery  was  so  great,  that  it  would  be  most  embarrassing  if  the 
whole  body  of  Dissenters  were  to  present  themselves  at  once  as  members  of  the 
Church.  I  said  nothing  as  to  the  future,  except  hopelessness  as  to  our  ever  getting 
into  our  fold  the  entire  body  of  our  Dissenting  brethren. 


Kbv.  J.  P.  NoRBis,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Bristol,  Vicar  of 

St.  Mary  Redcliffe. 

One  conclusion  I  would  draw  from  all  that  I  have  heard  this  morning — ^The  Welsh 
iCpiscopate  must  be  strengthened;  more  Biahops  and  more  manageable  diooesea 
Fifty  years  ago  no  one  would  have  suggested  this  remedy,  when  Bishop 
Watson  was  planting  the  Westmoreland  hillsides  with  larches.  But  we,  in  our 
happier  days,  have  learned  to  value  the  Episcopate.'  What  was  said  of  the  fint 
Napoleon,  that  his  presence  in  the  field  was  worth  many  battalions,  may  be  said  of  a 
Bishop ;  his  frequent  presence  among  his  clergy  puts  heart  into  their  work.  Bat 
look  at  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  How  can  a  Bishop,  however  unwearying,  however 
active,  visit  such  a  diocese  thoroughly  I  When  York  and  Lincoln  have  been  divided, 
it  will  stand  at  the  head  of  all  our  dioceses  in  point  of  area — ^more  than  two  miUioos 
of  acres  of  country  that  railways  can  never  make  accessible.  How  ean  St.  David'i 
be  relieved  ?  First,  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  get  Brecon,  with  its  noble  Collegiate 
Church,  erected  into  a  separate  see.  The  endowment  may  not  be  forthcoming  for 
many  years ;  but  get  the  diocese  of  Brecon  constituted  at  once,  and  ask  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  to  be  Bishop  of  Brecon  also  provisionally.  Then,  for  the  relief  of  SL 
David's,  let  Swansea  and  Qowerland  go  to  Llandaff.  Thia  would  take  oft  soiae 
hundred  thousand  souls.    Future  Bishops  of  Llandaff  would  then  have  the  whole  of 
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Olunoi^ginihire.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  to  whose  eiForts  in  this  eanse  the  Ohnroh  is 
•0  deeply  indebted,  has  tanght  hb  how  much  the  Bishopa  would  be  strengthened  if 
diooeeee  were  eonterminons  with  connties.  The  ideal  state  of  things  woold  be  that 
ereiy  county  should  have  its  Bishop  and  its  Lord-Lieatenant.  Many  of  onr  connties 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  grouped ;  but  Glamorganshire,  with  its  population  of 
nearly  half-a-miUion,  would  make  a  compact  diocese,  with  a  residence  for  its  Bishop 
in  its  two  foei,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.  How,  then,  about  Monmouth,  now  united  to 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  though  an  English  oounty  f  If  the  Bristol  Rural  Deanery, 
with  its  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  were  united  to  Monmouth,  we  should 
have  a  very  workable  diocese  of  nearly  half-a-million  souls.  The  ScTem  tunnel, 
now  near  completion,  will  bring  every  part  of  Monmouth  within  a  couple  of  hours' 
distance  from  Bristol.  A  Bishop  of  Bristol  would,  perhaps,  prefer  the  present 
Bristol  Archdeaconry  for  his  diocese ;  but  the  urgent  need  of  relieving  South  Wales 
should  be  a  paramount  consideration.  Such  is  the  very  simple  scheme  which  I 
would  propose  for  relieving  the  unwieldy  diocese  of  St.  David's.  Let  it  yield  all 
Glamorganshire  to  Llandaff,  and  let  Llandaff  yield  Monmouth  to  Bristol.  Doubtless 
the  Monmouth  cleigy  are  attached  to  Llandaff;  but  this  is  an  argument  which,  if 
allowed  to  prevail,  would  stop  all  rearrangement  of  dioceses  in  England  or  Wales. 
1  would  earnestly  commend  the  scheme  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Wb  have  heard  much  on  one  part  of  our  subject;  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  practical  working  of  our  Church  system^in  the  Principality.  We 
are  agreed  that  the  Church  is  not  in  the  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  and  into 
which  it  must  be  brought,  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
future  in  this  country.  There  are  certain  difficulties  standing  in  our  way,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  is  our  bilingual  difficulty.  Two  languages  prevail  in  the  larger 
number  of  our  parishes — the  one  spoken  by  the  wealthier  classes,  the  other  by  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  population.  It  is  essential  that  Divine  Service 
should  be  performed  in  English  and  Welsh,  if  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  population 
are  to  be  satisfied.  Unfortunately,  in  a  great  many  parishes  the  Welsh  service  has 
been  discontinued,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  worshipping  God  in  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  The  important  town  of 
Swansea,  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  It  contains 
a  large  Welsh  population,  but  there  is  no  ^ Welsh  service  in  the  parish  church.  It 
does  not,  however,  stand  alone  in  this  respect.  There  are  many  parishes  in  North 
and  South  Wales  in  which  Divine  Service  is  not  performed  in  the  language  under- 
stood by  the  people ;  or,  if  performed,  it  is  often  at  an  inconvenient  hour.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  considered  that  to  discontinue  the  Welsh  service  in  parishes  in 
which  the  Welsh  language  is  commonly  spoken,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  I 
do  not  forget  that  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
eeelesiastical  lawyers  of  the  day — I  mean  the  Chancellor  of  this  diocese — when  I 
affirm  that  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  also  "the  Act  of  Ubiformity"  prefixed  to 
our  Prayer- Book,  enact  **  that  the  whole  Divine  Service  shall  be  used  and  said  by 
the  Ministers  and  Curates  throughout  Wales,  within  the  said  Dioceses,  where  the 
Welsh  language  is  commonly  used,  in  the  British  or  Welsh  tongue."  According  to 
this,  the  Welsh-speaking  inhabitants  of  Swansea,  and  of  other  parishes  similarly 
situated  in  the  four  Welsh  diocese%  are  legally  entitled  to  have  Divine  Service 
performed  in  their  parish  church  in  the  Welsh  language.  For  many  a  long  year 
this  hsa  not  been  the  case ;  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  what  the  law  of  the  land  had  enacted  should  belong  equally  to 
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their  poorer  brethren  who  used  the  WeUh  language.  We  are  all  agreed  that* 
Engliah  Benrices  shoald  be  proTided  in  all  oar  bilingual  pariahes.  Bat  sorely  lome 
meana  sbould  be  found  to  secure  so  important  a  benefit  withoat  aacrlfioing  the 
righta  of  the  poor.  To  deprive  the  Welsh  people  of  their  pariah  church,  is  like 
taking  the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb  to  supply  the  table  of  the  rich.  In  tiie  house  of 
God  the  poor  haye  an  equal  right  with  the  rich.  There  is  another  seriooa  difficulty 
in  our  way,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  Eccleaiastical  Commissioners  in  reCeranee 
to  what  are  known  as  "  local  claims."  The  Act  under  which  the  Commisaionera  deal 
with  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  provides  that  parishes  having  local  daima — that 
is,  parishes  in  which  the  tithes  are  vested  in  tiiem — should  have  their  spiritual 
wants  supplied  before  any  portion  of  such  tithes  are  appropriated  to  other  parishes. 
The  rule  is  carried  out  with  equal  fairness  in  all  parishes  simila^y  situated.  They 
fix  an  adequate  income  to  meet  the  r^uirements  of  the  locality.  Unfortunately  in 
Wales  many  of  our  parishes,  in  common  with  many  parishes  in  England,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  one  clergyman,  owing  to  the  extent  of  surface.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  Welsh  parishes  have  another  difficulty,  as  I  said  before,  arising  from  the  preva- 
lence of  two  languages,  so  that  we  require  just  double  the  amount  of  services  that  an 
English  parish  of  the  same  extent  and  population  requires.  This  increases  our 
difficulty  in  that  proportion.  But^  alas !  the  only  expedient  to  extricate  us  from  this 
difficulty  hitherto  suggested  is,  that  our  Welsh-speaking  people  should  learn  the 
English  language.  How  far  the  clause  referring  to  local  claims  will  bear  the  inter- 
pretation thus  practically  put  upon  it,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say.  But  the  qnestioa 
might  be  advantageously  discussed  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 


Stanley  LEianTON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

This  is  a  day  for  suggestions,  and  I  regret  that  the  suggestion  which  I  am^bout  to 
make  has  not  been  already,  made.  We  have  listened  to  the  history  of  failure.  Some, 
like  Canon  Bevan,  have  assigned  the  cause  to  the  poverty  of  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments. I  remind  him  that  Nonconformity  was  founded  in  the  absence  of  sny 
endowment  at  all.  Others  have  assigned  it  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishops 
exercise  their  patronage ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  that  explanation  has  been 
received  with  some  favour,  for  each  one  of  us  is  naturally  deeply  conscious  of  his 
own  exceeding  merits,  and  of  the  calamities  which  occur  when  they  are  disregarded 
by  others.  That  livings  should  be  sufficiently  endowed,  and  efficiently  filled,  we  ire 
most  of  us  ready  to  admit ;  we  can  give  an  easy  assent  to  the  proposition  that  virtue 
is  a  good  thing.  But  the  condition  of  Wales  demands  something  more.  The  Dean 
of  Bangor  has  described  in  burning  words  the  failure  of  the  parochial  system ;  Lord 
Aberdare  has  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  judicial  calmness  of  its  inadequacy  to  meet  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Welsh  at  the  present  moment.  We  cannot  curtail  the  area  of 
the  thinly-peopled  mountain  parishes ;  we  must  face  the  fact  of  the  bilingual  diffi- 
culty, which  creates  the  necessity  for  double  services.  The  parish  church  is  and 
must  remain  stationary — often  inconveniently  situated.  The  population  has  moved, 
and  is  moving.  We  must  establish  movable  services.  Therefore,  the  revival  of  the 
practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  seems  almost  forced  upon  us,  that  is  to  say,  the 
employment  of  an  itinerant  ministry — ^not  to  supplant,  but  to  maintain  and  to 
support  our  parochial  system ;  and  such  seems  to  be  the  most  hopeful  channel  for 
Church  extension  in  Wales.  The  cathedrala  are  the  centres  from  which  such  a 
movement  would  proceed.  Two  conditions  of«its  success  most  not  be  foigottea— 
(i)  Those  who  are  commissioned  for  the  office  must  be  young,  because  they  most  be 
continually  travelling ;  (2)  They  must  be  highly  paid  (say  ^^500  a  year),  becanee 
they  must  have  the  rare  and  precious  gift  of  eloquent  utterance. 
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The  Bight  Rev.  the  President. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  go  again  over  the  ground  covered  bj  the  speakers  and  readers 
in  this  most  important  debate.  I  wish  to  trespass  on  your  time  for  not  more  than 
fire  minntes.  Hr.  Griffith  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Diocesan  Con- 
ference. I  stated  elsewhere,  last  night,  that  I  hope,  God  helping  me,  to  institute 
one  in  this  diocese  next  year.  Canon  Norris  recommends  the  formation  of  a  see 
at  Brecon.  This  suggestion  is  doubtless  a  very  important  one,  and  I  would  give  my 
best  attention  to  aoy  well-considered  scheme  for  carrying  it  into  effect;  but  at 
present  I  see  great  difficulties  lying  in  the  path,  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  five 
minutes.  The  historical  theory  that  the  depression  of  the  Welsh  Church  has  arisen 
from  the  policy  applied  to  it  by  the  State  from  the  date  of  the  accession  of  the 
Hanoverian  Dynasty  (a  view  which  was,  I  beUeye,  formnlated  by  an  eminent  states- 
man, whom  I  will  not  now  name),  has  been  tolerably  well  disposed  of  by  Canon  Sevan. 
It  is  a  compact  and  pretty  theory,  but  one  which  rather  breaks  down  when  looked  at 
in  the  light  of  histoiy.  According  to  my  calculations,  I  make  out,  that  there  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  twenty-four  Welsh  and  twenty-four  English  Prelates  appointed  to  sees  in 
Wales.  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  only  the  fifth  Welsh  Bishop  of  this  diocese  appointed 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  till  now.  It  is  true  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  acting  nnder 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Parker,  tried  to  fill  all  the  vacant  Welsh  bishoprics  with 
Welshmen  (there  was  no  vacancy  at  Llandaff  at  that  time),  but  it  is  plain  that  there 
WIS  a  difficulty  in  finding  fit  men ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  plan  was  opposed  in  one 
diocese  by  the  people,  or  the  clergy,  of  that  diocese.  Archbishop  Parker  wrote  to 
Cecil  that  one  diocese  would  not  have  a  Welshman  to  reign  over  it.  I  may  mention, 
in  passing,  that  the  diocese  in  question  was  that  of  Bangor.  I  slill  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  I  expressed  when  I  first  addressed  you,  that  the  two  great  difficulties- 
we  have  to  contend  against  are  the  poverty  of  onr  endowments  and  the  biling^ial 
character  of  most  of  the  Welsh  parishes,  combined  with  the  very  large  area  of  many 
of  them.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal,  take  account  of  population,  but  take  no  account  of  area. 
I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  stated  that  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  unfair. 
The  question  Is  not  how  many  sheep  a  man  has  to  tend,  but  how  widely  they  are 
scattered.  Again,  the  Commissioners  take  no  note  whatever  of  the  bilingual  diffi- 
CQlty ;  they  do  not  consider  that  this  difficulty  gives  a  clergyman  a  double  amount 
of  services  to  perform.  I  would  ask  the  Right  Reverend  Prelates,  the  noble  Lords, 
and  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  are  behind  me,  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  indnce  the  Commissioners  to  make  a  change  in  their  policy  in 
these  respects ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  power  to  do  this,  then  whether  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  pass  an  enabling  Act  to  meet  these  two  difficulties,  the  former  of 
which  we  share  with  the  North  of  England,  while  the  other  is  peculiar  to  ourselves. 


The  Dean  of  Bangor. 

I  HUST  ask  permission  to  explain.  I  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Right 
Beverend  Prelate.  I  did  not  say  that  there  had  been  more  than  forty  Welsh 
Bishops  presiding  over  dioceses  in  Wales  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
preceding  a.d.  1715,  bnt  that  during  that  period  more  than  forty  Welshmen  had 
riien  to  the  Episcopal  Bench.  I  added  that  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
BQCceeding  1.0.  17 15,  not  a  single  Welshman  had  been  appointed  to  a  bishopric. 
That  date  dearly  marks  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  exclusion.  I  will  now  only 
add  that  what  I  have  stated  in  my  paper  I  am  fnlly  prepared  to  establish. 
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The  Bight  Bsv.  the  Pbesident. 

The  words  of  the  Very  Reyerend  speaker,  for  I  made  a  note  of  them  at  the  time, 
▼ere,  that  "at  that  date  "  (speaking  of  the  commencement  of  the  HanoTeiian  period) 
**  the  Government  b^gan  to  import  eoclesisatios  ignorant  of  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  people." 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  THURSDAY,  gth  OCTOBER, 


The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  took  the  Chair  at 

Ten  o'clock  A.M. 


BEST  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  INTERNAL  UNITY  IN 

THE  CHURCH. 

PAPERS. 

The  Chairman. 

I  TAKB  the  chair  provisionally  until  the  arriyal  fof i  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  whom'  we 
hope  soon  to  see  here.  I  regret  to  say  that  Canon  Asbwell  is  unable  to  be  present 
to-day  from  serious  illness ;  *  but  it  was  felt  to  be  so  important  that  we  should  hiTe 
his  views  on  this  interesting  question,  that  we  have  asked  him  to  send  his  paper,  and 
it  will  be  now  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gaontlett,  one  of  the  secretaries. 


Rev.  Canon  Ashwell,  Principal  of  the  Theological  College, 

Chichester. 

I  WELL  remember,  many  years  ago,  being  present  at  a  meeting  between 
Bishop  Wilberf orce  and  a  bevy  of  churchwardens  from  the  parishes  of  a 
country  town  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  whose  professed  object  was  to 
consult  him  how  best  to  restore  peace  to  a  disturbed  town.  There  was 
great  strife  of  tongues,  their  tone  did  not  much  make  for  peace,  and  I  never 
saw  the  Bishop  more  embarrassed  where  or  how  to  begin  a  concihatoiy 
reply.  At  last,  speaking  very  slowly,  each  word  dropping  separately  from 
his  lips,  he  said  words  which  the  most  elaborate  preparation  could  not  have 
rendered  more  appropriate  :  "  Grentlemen,  you  come  to  me  to  make  peace, 
are  you  quite  sure  that  you  yourselves  really  wish  for  peace  f  "  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  ought  to  be  said  by  us,  to  ourselves,  now.  Here  is  a 
whole  sitting  of  this  great  Congress  devoted  to  the  <'  Best  Means  of  Promot- 
ing Internal  Unity  in  the  Church  of  England ; "  and  we  ought  honestly  to 
ask  ourselves,  '*  Do  we  really  desire  it  1 ''    And  by  '*  desiring  it,''  I  do 

*  This  Ulneaa  terminated  fatally.    Canon  Aahwell  wai  called  to  his  rest  on  the  23<i 
of  October. 
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not  mean  the  merely  thinking  it  a  pity  we  are  so  divided — ^that  these 
divisions  are  a  scandal  and  a  hindrance,  and  would  be  better  avoided ; 
bat  that,  after  all,  it  is  no  business  of  ours — we  cannot  help  it.  I  mean 
do  we  feel  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  all  these  bickerings  and  uncharitable- 
nesses,  and  treating  this  or  that  prominent  man,  of  whom  perhaps  we 
know  nothing  but  what  we  have  read  in  some  party  newspaper,  as 
though  Ms  name  were  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  dark  and  hateful )  What 
I  mean  is,  do  we  really  feel  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  these  things  are 
proof  positive  that  there  must  be  a  worm  at  the  root  of  much  that  wears 
the  aspect  of  religion  among  us,  that,  as  St.  Paul  says,  we  must  be  carnal, 
not  Bpiritual;  and,  if  religion  loses  its  spirituality,  what  theni  The 
doom  of  the  savourless  salt  awaits  us.  Church  and  individuals. 

Let  no  one  therefore  say,  "  This  does  not  concern  me ;  I  keep  to  myself 
and  stir  up  no  strife  ;  I  do  not  contribute  to  the  eviL"    It  does  concern 
us  alL     If  the  atmosphere  la  vitiated,  it  lowers  the  vitality  of  all  who 
breathe  it,  whether  tiiey  actively  contribute  to  the  taint  or  not     Con- 
troversy  there  must  remain  so  long  as  men  are  men  and  errors  arise,  or 
why  need  St.  Paul,  the  great  assertor  of  the  unspiritualising  effect  of 
party  spirit  and  its  adjuncts,  have  been  forced  himself  to  enter  the  con- 
troversial lists  9    But  inevitable  controversy  is  one  thing,  and  that  spirit 
of  party  division  of  which  I  speak,  and  of  which  I  verily  believe  the 
majority  of  the  victims  could  give  no  rational  account  either  to  themselves 
or  any  one  else,  is  quite  another.     Now,  as  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  and  speeches — all  of  what  follow  most  probably  going  into  much 
detail — ^and  as  time  is  short,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  limit  its  range  to  the 
principles  upon  which  all  means  of  promoting  unity  must  be  based,  if  they 
are  to  succeed  at  aU.     And  in  the  few  suggestions  I  shall  venture  on 
I  shall  remember  that  I  am  not  addressing  a  mixed  audience,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  most  select  one,  scarcely  a  person  here  present  but  th& 
personal  influence  of  whose  unconscious  habit  of  speech  and  manner  of 
dealing  with  sacred  subjects  has  its  serious  influence  in  moulding  the 
character  and  mode  of  thought  of  many  around  him.     I  may  dismiss  at 
once  from  consideration  the  case  of  those  who  in  Church  matters  seem  to 
make  it  their  unhappy  business  to  stir  up  strife.    They  mark  themselves ; 
and  whatever  mischief  they  do,  we  must  bear  as  best  we  may.     What  w& 
are  most  concerned  with  in  this  matter  is,  probably,  the  shortcomings 
of  the  good.     It  is  as  the  training  of  our  conscience  deepens,  and  the 
spiritual  life  grows,  that  faults  and  errors  which  years  back  we  recked 
not  of,  are  seen  and  felt  for  what  they  are.     And  I,  at  least,  have  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  there  is  no  barometer  of  the  spiritual  life  more  infallible 
than  this — the  degree  in  which  we  shrink,  as  from  a  plague  spot,  from 
this  spirit  of  party ;  not  as  an  inconvenience,  or  a  hindrance,  or  a  scandal, 
but  as  a  distinct  sin.     And  I  honestly  believe  that  the  first  of  all  the 
means  of  promoting  internal  unity  in  the  Church,  is  the  plain,  old,  simple 
— simple,  but  yet  how  difiScult ! — rule  of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  each 
individual  souL     God  forbid  that  I,  or  any  one,  should  cast  a  doubt  or  a 
slur  upon  the  enormously  increased  religious  vitality  of  which  the  proofs 
are  all  around  us.     But  to  my  mind  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  all — 
yes,  more  than  all  the  great  external  works  we  know  of — is  the  manifest 
stirring  of  the  Church's  conscience  during  the  last  few  years,  the  stirring 
of  the  Church's  alarmed  conscience  in  view  of  this  sin  of  party  spirit. 
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The  Christian  religion,  a  religion  of  many  institutions  and  a  mi^ty 
literature ;  a  social  religion,  and  one  which'  touches  you,  day  by  day,  at 
every  step  in  life — such  a  religion  offers  so  many  points  of  interest  that 
many  a  man  may  come  to  take  no  little  interest  in  things  pertaining  to 
it,  and,  because  he  takes  an  interest  in  them,  fancies  therefore  that  he  is 
influenced  by  religion.    And  doubtless  it  is  also  true  that  tens  of  thousands 
are  thus  enfolded  in  the  many  meshes  of  the  Church's  net^  and,  beginning 
with  the  external,  are  by  God's  grace  led  on  to  the  interior  and  spiritual. 
But  it  is  not  while  thus  on  the  outskirts  that  men  feel  the  utter  incom- 
patibility of  the  spirit  I  speak  of,  with  that  of  the  religion  they  thus  take 
an  interest  in.      Rather  I  have  heard  such  persons  almost  innocently 
remark  that,  at  all  eyents,  such  things  have  their  compensations,  draw 
attention  to  the  subject  of  religion,  and  so  on.    Such,  at  all  events,  is  not 
the  general  feeling  now ;  and  I  believe,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the  many 
tokens  of  an  alarmed  conscience — the  Church's  conscience,  alarmed  at  the 
co-ezistence  of  deep  rents  of  disunion  co-existing,  as  it  ought  not,  with 
great  external  activity  in  Gk>d's  service — are  the  most  genuinely  hopeful 
sign  that  genuine  spiritual  religion  is  deepening  among  us.     What,  then, 
do  I  lay  down  as  the  one  first  and  essential  means  of  promoting  unity  f 
Unhesitatingly  I  reply.  The  deepening  of  our  own  spiritual  lives.     After 
me  many,  I  trust,  will  speak  to  you  of  the  numberless  ways  of  promoting 
active  unity — fellowship  in  all   good  works,  the  fighting  hand-to-hand 
like  brothers  against  the  forces  of  evil,   and-  so  coming  to  know  and 
value  one  another,  instead  of  stiffening  by  isolation  into  the  rigidity  of 
permanent  mutual  suspicion.     But  the  central  point  is  what  I  speak  of. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  in  these  days  of  multiplied  activities,  and 
tending  of  other's  vineyards,  we  have  duly  kept  our  own ;  whether,  as  we 
have  grown  older,  our  prayers  have  widened  out  and  grown  into  what 
they  ought  to  be,  a  whole  life  of  converse  and  communion  with  God ; 
whether  our  communions,  more  deeply  prepared  for,  better  followed  up, 
are  closer  and  closer  reunions  of  the  soul  with  Christ ;  whether  we  are 
growing,  not  merely  into  the  sense  of  love  of  God  and  love  to  God,  but  into 
realisation  of  God's  property  in  us,  and  the  simple  desire  so  to  live  that 
all  our  hearts,  our  intellects,  our  freewill,  are  not  our  own  but  EQs.    With 
the  spiritual  life  thus  deepening  as  it  ought  to  deepen,  growing  as  it  ought 
to  grow,  every  one  of  us  here  present  cannot  help  being,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  his  existence,  a  means  of  promoting  unity.     No  such  person  could  by 
any  possibility  utter,  nor  could  any  one  else  utter  in  his  presence,  any  of 
those  flippant  uncharitable  judgments  of  others  which  are  remembered 
for  harm  when  better  words  are  forgotten  t    The  very  atmosphere  which 
such  a  man  or  woman  creates  around  him  is  fatal  to  the  expression  of 
mere  party-spirit,  which,  if  it  is  often  brought  into  such  contact,  at  last 
dies  out  of  inanition.   And  last,  not  least,  every  increment  to  the  numbera 
of  those  whose  spiritual  life  is  thus  growing  truly,  increases  the  numbers 
of  those  who,  deeply  feeling  the  sin,  not  the  mere  inconvenience,  of  our 
divisions,  pray  ceaselessly  for  the  unity  of  our  Church ;  and  that  which 
the  Church  once  sets  itself  to  pray  for  in  earnest,  must  come,  not  per- 
haps when  we  wish  or  as  we  wish,  but  come  it  surely  wilL 
tMay  I  not  also  add  that  this  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  all, 
whether  laity  or  clergy,  is  not  only  the  prime  requisite  to  the  usefulness 
aud  success  of  all  other  means  of  promoting  unity,  but  that  in  the  dr- 
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•cumstances  which  seem  likely  to  surround  the  Church  in  coming  years 
it  has  an  aspect  of  specially  practical  importance  9  It  is  an  age  of  con- 
ferences, of  debates,  of  meetings.  Everything  ivill  be  discussed,  sides  can- 
iiot  help  being  taken ;  and  all  this,  which  must  come,  and  ought  to  come,  and 
which  we  would  not  stop  if  we  could,  has  the  inevitable  concomitant  of 
affording  a  new  arena  for  the  play  of  personal  vanity  and  the  develop- 
ment of  partizanship.  We  cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other.  It 
follows  it  as  the  shadow  follows  light.  The  man  who  did  not  know  his 
gift,  but  whom  a  clever  speech  at  some  diocesan  conference  has  brought 
to  the  notice  of  his  fellows,  will  need  all  the  grace  of  God  and  the  per- 
sonal humility  it  brings  to  save  him  from  the  temptation  of  using  that 
gift  for  his  own  distinction  or  for  winning  the  applause  of  the  very  people 
whose  approval  he  ought  to  dread.  No  faculty  so  dangerous  as  eloquence ; 
no  power  so  misleading  to  its  possessor  as  that  of  swaying  a  multitude. 
Tet  as  years  go  on  we  shall  want  men  who  have  these  gifts ;  and  as  years 
go  on  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  are  such  as  to  bring  such  men 
more  and  more  to  the  front.  Never  was  there  a  time  when,  under  Qod^ 
the  whole  future  of  the  Church  of  England  seemed  more  and  more  to 
depend  upon  the  personal  religion,  personal  devotion,  personal  humility,  of 
her  more  active  sons,  whether  lay  or  clerical.  With  these  graces  we  may 
look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  gradual  decay  of  the  divisions  which  dis- 
grace us  and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God ;  with  these  at  their  root  we 
may  look  forward  hopefully  to  God's  blessing  on  all  the  external  means 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  for  gradually  removing  those  divisions; 
with  these  graces  abounding  we  may  hope  to  reap  the  fruit,  without  the 
harm,  of  the  age  of  infinite  debate  and  discussion  which  is  setting  in  on 
every  subject  connected  with  religion.  Without  them  all  will  be  hopeless. 
And  this  being  so,  is  it  not  strictly  true  that  every  member  of  this  Churcli 
Congress  has  his  part  to  do  in  the  promotionjof  unity,  namely,  the  deepen- 
ing to  the  uttermost  of  his  own  religion,  and  devotion,  and  humility  ? 
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I  SHALL  not  waste  the  time  of  Congress  with  trite  commonplaces  about 
the  priceless  value  of  unity  in  a  visible  Church.  We  are  all  agreed,  I 
presume,  that  in  every  Christian  communion  unity  is  one  grand  secret  of 
strength,  usefulness,  and  comfortable  working.  We  are  equally  agreed,  I 
am  afraid,  that  there  is  a  sad  want  of  practical  unity  in  the  Church  of 
England  just  now.  Our  parishes  are  often  like  islands  in  some  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  almost  within  sight  of  one  another,  but  inhabited  by 
distinct  tribes,  variously  coloured,  painted,  and  dressed,  ruled  by  ever- 
quarrelling  chiefs,  and  with  a  deep  sea  rolling  between.  The  result  of 
this  state  of  things  is  not  merely  a  degree  of  weakness  in  the  Church, 
wholly  disproportioned  to  our  numbers,  but  something  far  more  serious. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved,  and  the  blessing  of  God  is  withheld. 

I  give  notice  at  the  outset  honestly,  and  I  hope  conscientiously,  that  I 
shall  spend  no  words  on  the  idea  of  unity  between  loyal  Churchmen  and 
those  within  our  pale  who  are  striving  to  bring  back  amongst  us  Romish 
doctrines,  practices,  and  ceremonial,  and  openly  avow  their  dislike  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.     Unity  built  on  an  amalgamation  of  Lam* 
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beth  and  the  Vatican  is  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  ProtestantLsm  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  any  attempt  to  procure 
unity  by  remoTing  or  weakening  our  Protestantism,  will  aUenate  the 
Tast  majority  of  Churchmen  and  kill  the  Church.  Peace  between  Borne 
and  the  Anglican  Communion,  until  Rome  makes  peace  with  Christ  and 
the  Bible,  I  hold  to  be  alike  objectionable  and  impossible.  The  partiee 
were  rightly  divorced  three  hundred  years  ago.  I  protest  emphatically 
against  the  idea  of  remarrying,  and  forbid  the  banns. 

Nor  yet  shall  I  waste  words  on  the  wild  theories  of  those  who  wish  to 
do  away  with  all  Articles  and  written  terms  of  communion,  and  to  make 
a  vague  '^  earnestness "  a  substitute  for  faith  and  sound  doctrine.  A 
house  must  have  a  foundation,  and  a  Church  must  have  a  creed.  Unity 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  distinctive  truth,  and  built  on  the  ruins  of 
creeds  and  doctrines,  is  a  miserable,  cold,  worthless  unity.  I,  for  one, 
want  none  of  it. 

The  unity  whose  possibilities  I  desire  to  consider  to-day,  is  unity  among 
'*  loyal  Churchmen," — Churchmen  who,  while  they  occupy  different  stand- 
points, are  honestly  agreed  on  certain  common  fundamental  principleai 
They  love  the  Church  of  England ;  they  love  her  Articles ;  they  love  her 
Prayer-Book.  They  do  not  want  her  to  be  un-Protestantised,  or  to  give 
up  her  Confession  of  Faith.  On  these  points  they  are  at  one.  There  are 
hundreds  of  such  men,  I  am  persuaded,  at  this  moment,  in  each  of  the 
three  great  schools  of  thought, — ^men  who  have  a  common  belief  in  the 
Trinity,  the  Atonement,  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  men  reading  the 
same  Bible  and  using  the  same  Liturgy, — and  yet  men  sadly  estranged 
and  separated  from  one  another.  And  the  one  subject  to  which  I  propose 
to  confine  myself  this  day  is  this,  '*  Can  a  greater  degree  of  unity  be 
obtained  among  these  Churchmen  ) ''  I  shall  simply  offer  a  few  practical 
suggestions. 

One  preliminary  remark  I  must  make  in  order  to  dear  my  way.  It  is 
this.  If  any  one  has  imbibed  the  favourite  modem  theory,  that  unity 
would  be  attained  if  all  clergymen  would  abstain  from  handling  disputable 
and  controversial  subjects,  I  do  entreat  him  to  give  up  the  theory  for  ever. 

No  doubt  you  might  have  an  appearance  of  perfect  oneness  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest  if  you  lopped  off  all  their  branches  and  pared  off  all  their 
bark ;  but  you  would  see  nothing  but  bare,  dead  sticks  left  behind.  No  doubt 
a  British  army  would  look  one  homogeneous  body,  if  you  took  away  the 
horses  from  the  cavalry,  the  guns  from  the  artillery,  the  rifles  from  the 
infantry,  and  made  all  the  troops  strip  to  their  shirts ;  but  you  would 
find  your  army  was  a  helpless,  naked  mob.  Unity  obtained  in  this  worldly 
fashion,  by  throwing  overboard  all  disputed  points,  and  ordering  the 
clergy  to  practise  a  kind  of  doctrinal  teetotalism,  is  simply  worthless  and 
absurd.  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  Better  a  thousand 
times  for  Churchmen  to  disagree  and  be  alive,  than  to  exhibit  a  dumb 
show  of  unity  and  be  dead ;  and  all  common  sense  might  tell  us  that  to 
muffle  the  mouths  of  a  choir  in  order  to  prevent  false  and  discordant  notes, 
is  foolishness.  It  is  the  plan  of  Rome,  '*  Silentium  facit,  pacem  appelkf' 
I  dismiss  such  theories  as  unworthy  of  Christians.  The  unity  I  want  to 
promote  is  the  unity  of  bold  and  outspoken  witnesses,  and  not  of  tongue- 
tied  mutes.  To  promote  such  unity  among  Churchmen  I  now  offer  four 
suggestions : — 
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L  My  first  snggestion  is  this :  If  we  want  to  obtain  more  unity  among 
Churchmen,  we  mugt  eulHvcUe  the  habit  of  recogninng  the  ffvace  of  God 
and  love  to  Christy  uherever  that  grace  and  love  are  to  be  found. 

Admission  of  this  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject.  That 
real  saving  grace  in  the  heart  is  perfectly  compatible  with  much  error  in 
the  head,  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  no  well-informed  Christian  can  ever 
think  of  denying.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which  it  is  hard  to  explain 
thoroughly.  To  what  length  of  false  doctrine  a  man  may  go  and  yet  be 
a  true  child  of  God,  and  to  what  height  of  orthodoxy  a  man  may  attain 
and  yet  be  inwardly  unconverted,  are  two  of  the  deepest  practical  mysteries 
in  theology.  But  the  proofs  that  a  Christian  may  be  very  wrong  in  doc- 
trine while  thoroughly  right  in  heart,  are  clear,  plain,  and  unmistakable. 

Think  of  the  instance  of  the  Apostles  before  our  Lord's  resurrection. 
Who  can  fail  to  see  that  their  knowledge  was  most  imperfect  and  their 
views  of  Christ's  Atonement  very  obscure  1  Tet  they  were  all  good  men. 
Consider  the  case  of  ApoUos  in  the  Acts.  Here  was  a  man  who  was ''  fer- 
vent in  spirit,  and  spoke  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord." 
But  he  only  knew  the  baptism  of  John,  and  needed  to  be  '^  taught  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly."  Yet  he  was  a  good  man.  There  is  many 
an  Apollos,  I  believe,  in  England.  Look  at  Martin  Luther,  and  the 
whole  company  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  Germany.  They  all  held  stoutly 
the  unscriptuikl  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation.  Yet  they  were  good  men. 
Examine  the  history  of  our  English  Reformers.  How  dim  and  indistinct 
ware  their  perceptions  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  days  of  Henry  YIII. 
Yet  they  were  good  men.  Ponder,  above  all,  the  records  of  the  Church . 
of  Borne.  Remember  the  names  of  such  men  as  Ferus,  Jansenius,  Pascal, 
and  Quesnel.  They  erred  on  many  points,  no  doubt ;  yet  who  will  dare 
to  say  they  were  not  good  men  ?  He  that  wants  to  see  this  point  well 
worked  out  by  a  master-mind,  should  study  Hooker's  first  sermon. 

What  good  will  the  admission  of  this  principle  do  to  the  cause  of  unity  1 
some  one  will  ask.  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  Much  every  way  !  It  will 
teach  US  the  habit  of  respecting  many  Churchmen  of  other  schools  of 
thought,  even  while  we  disagree  with  them.  How  can  we  refuse  to  re- 
spect those  whom  we  admit  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  and  dwell  with  for 
erermore !  Thank  God,  there  will  be  no  imperfect  knowledge  there !  As 
good  old  Berridge  said,  "God  washes  all  our  hearts  on  earth,  and  in- 
heaven  He  wiU  also  wash  our  brains.''  Surely  to  have  arrived  at  thi$i 
stage  of  feeling  is  an  immense  gain.  It  is  not  unity  itself,  I  freely  grant ; 
bnt  it  is  one  step  towards  it. 

II.  My  second  snggestion  is  this :  If  we  want  to  promote  unity  among 
Churchmen,  we  mtut  cultivate  the  habit  of  tolerating  oourteoiuly  diversities 
of  opinion  and  practice  about  the  ^'  nonrnecessaria  "  of  religion. 

We  all  allow  that  there  are  things  which  are  not  necessary  to  salvation 
in  the  outer  courts  of  Christianity, — things  which  are  wisely  left  open  by 
the  Church  of  England, — ^things  about  which  no  hard  and  fast  line  has 
been  drawn  either  by  articles,  rubrics,  or  canons, — ^things  about  which 
men  may  be  allowed  to  differ, — ^things,  in  short,  which  are  neither  essential 
to  salvation  nor  to  loyal  Churchmanship, — things  about  which  we  may 
hold  as  strong  opinions  as  we  please,  but  about  which  we  have  no  right  to 
anathematise  and  excommunicate  our  brethren. 

Now  what  I  contend  for  to-day  ia  the  immense  importance  of  disagree* 
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ing  courteously  and  good-naturedly,  about  such  things  as  these.  Nothing, 
I  am  convinced,  divides  and  keeps  Churchmen  apart  so  much  as  the  com- 
mon habit  of  getting  hot,  and  calling  names,  and  throwing  mud,  and  cast- 
ing dust  in  the  air  about  non-essentials.  About  things  essential  I  hope  I 
am  as  ready  to  contend  for  the  faith  as  any  one.  I  am  prepared,  for  ex- 
ample, to  gird  up  my  loins  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end  against  any  attempt 
to  throw  away  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Atonement,  or  to  un-Pro- 
testantise  the  Church  of  England,  and  reintroduce  the  Mass  and  the  Con- 
fessional. But  I  do  protest  against  the  common  practice  of  ramping  and 
raging  and  using  violent  language  about  matters  which  neither  exclude  a 
man  from  heaven  nor  from  the  Church  of  England. 

If,  for  instance,  a  High  Church  neighbour,  of  the  school  of  Andrews 
and  Archbishop  Longley,  is  denounced  as  a  Papist,  because  he  preaches 
in  a  surplice,  and  has  the  psalms  chanted,  and  turns  to  the  east,  and  has 
daily  services,  I  think  he  is  unfairly  used.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  Bat 
he  is  a  Churchman,  and  I  consider  he  has  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Broad  Churchman,  of  the  school  of  Burnet  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  is  dubbed  a  sceptic  because  he  does  not  think  that 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  dislikes  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation, and  tries  to  see  some  good  in  all  denominations,  I  think  again  he 
is  harshly  treated.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  But  he  is  a  Churchman, 
and  I  consider  he  has  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved. 

If,  once'more,  an  Evangelical,  of  the  school  of  Usher  or  Archbishop 
Sumner,  is  sneered  at  as  dishonest  and  no  Churchman  at  all,  because  he 
agrees  with  Canon  Mozley  about  the  baptismal  controversy,  and  is  ready 
to  meet  Nonconfonmsts  on  the  platform  of  the  Bible  Society,  I  think 
again  he  is  dealt  with  most  unjustly.     He  has  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved. 

For  Christ's  sake  let  us  aU  try  to  give  up  this  wretched,  narrow, 
illiberal  practice  of  savagely  condemning,  anathematising,  and  even 
excommunicating  our  brethren  about  things  indifferent.  Let  us  tiy  to 
disagree  pleasanUy,  civilly,  and  like  Christian  gentlemen.  Let  us  believe, 
if  you  please,  that  we  have  more  light  than  others.  But  why  cannot  we 
have  '^  sweetness  "  as  well  as  "  light "  %  By  all  means  let  us  be  honest, 
and  stick  to  our  own  opinions  like  limpets  to  a  rock.  But  if  we  want  to 
promote  internal  unity,  let  us  draw  a  broad  line  between  things  essential 
and  things  non-essential  in  religion,  and  judge  one  another  accordingly. 

III.  My  third  suggestion  is  this :  If  we  want  to  obtain  more  unity 
among  Churchmen,  we  should  cultivate  opportunities  of  meeting  nun  of 
other  schools  on  neutral  ground. 

Prejudice,  or  unreasoning  dislike  of  others,  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  causes  of  division  in  the  present  day.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  one  Churchman  disliking  another,  without  ever  having 
seen  his  face,  heard  his  voice,  or  read  one  line  of  his  writings !  To  dispel 
prejudices,  the  best  plan  is  to  get  men  together,  and  let  them  look  at  each 
other  face  to  face.  They  say  in  the  city  that  when  they  want  a  business 
matter  pushed  they  seek  an  interview,  and  that  one  interview  will  do 
more  than  a  score  of  letters.  I  can  quite  believe  it.  I  suspect  if  some  of 
us  could  have  a  quiet  walk,  or  spend  a  quiet  evening  in  company  of  some 
Churchman  we  now  dislike,  we  ^ould  be  surprised,  when  we  got  up  next 
morning,  to  find  what  a  different  feeling  we  had  about  him.  We  should 
perhaps  say,  '*  I  like  that  man,  though  I  do  not  agree  with  him."    Qreat 
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lis  the  power  of  the  face,  the  manner,  the  voice,  and  the  eye.     Seeing  is 
believing. 

At  present,  many  of  the  clergy  seldom  or  never  see  each  other,  except 
at  ruri-decanal  synods  and  visitations ;  and  then,  I  often  think,  we  look 
at  one  another  with  as  much  curiosity  as  if  we  were  looking  at  the  last 
•new  beast  arrived  in  the  Zoological  Gardena  The  natural  consequence  is 
.an  immense  amount  of  floating  misconstraction  and  misunderstanding. 
Par  be  it  firom  me  to  say  that  meeting  one  another  will  put  an  extin- 
guisher on  our  divisions,  melt  down  all  our  differences,  and  make  us,  like 
the  fabled  Corinthian  brass,  a  body  of  one  homogeneous  consistency.  I 
•expect  nothing  of  the  kind  The  prismatic  colours  of  our  Church's  theo- 
logical rainbow  will  never  fade  away  and  vanish  in  the  cloudy  atmosphere 
•of  this  world.  Nothing  is  colourless  but  perfect  light ;  and  the  day  of 
perfect  light  will  never  arrive  until  the  Lord  comes.  I  believe  there  will 
be  High,  and  Low,  and  Broad  Schools  in  the  Church  of  England  as  long 
as  the  world  stands.  But  yet  there  is  room  for  much  more  approxima- 
tion ;  and  surely  we  might  lessen  the  distance  that  now  divides  us,  and 
^et  within  hail  of  one  another. 

How  we  are  to  get  opportunities  of  meeting  men  of  other  schools  on 
neutral  ground,  is  a  point  of  detail  on  which  every  one  must  judge  for 
himself.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  to  my  mind,  here  lies  one  use 
of  Congresses  and  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  one  reason  why  we  should 
attend  them.  They  enable  men  of  different  schools  to  see  one  another ;  and 
if  they  do  nothing  else,  they  help  to  rub  off  comers  and  lessen  prejudices. 

lY.  My  fourth  and  last  suggestion  is  this :  If  we  would  obtain  more 
unity  with  Churchmen  of  other  schools  of  thought,  we  mitst  co-operate  with 
titem  whenever  we  can. 

Co-operation  for  objects  of  a  temporal  or  semi-temporal  kind  is  clearly 
a  possibility.  For  the  relief  of  poverty  and  distress, — for  general  aid  to 
sufferers  from  war,  pestilence,  or  famine, — for  supporting  the  maintenance 
of  a  scriptural  system  of  education  against  a  secular  system, — ^for  main- 
taining the  union  of  Church  and  State, — ^for  promoting  measures  of 
Church  reform, — ^for  all  these  ends  I  see  no  reason  why  loyal  Church- 
men of  all  schools  should  not  heartily  work  together.  I  go  further.  I 
think  they  ought  to  work  together.  It  would  smooth  down  many  asperi- 
ties, narrow  breaches,  heal  wounds,  and  induce  a  kind  and  genial  feeling 
between  men.  Nothing  so  unites  as  real  work  and  imitation  of  Christ. 
X  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  would  not  help  to  launch  a  life-boat 
to  rescue  shipwrecked  sailors,  or  to  work  a  fire-engine  whldn  lives  were 
in  peril,  because  I  did  not  like  my  fellow-helpers.  And  I  should  be 
ashamed  if  I  refused  to  assist  works  of  mercy,  charity,  patriotism,  or 
philanthropy,  unless  on  condition  that  all  who  co-operated  with  me  were 
Evangelical  Churchmen. 

But  co-operation  for  direct  spiritual  work,  for  teaching  religion,  for 
<iirect  dealing  with  souls,  appears  to  me  a  very  different  matter  indeed. 
Here,  I  must  honestly  say,  co-operation  with  Churchmen  who  differ  from 
you  seems  open  to  grave  objections.  It  may  be  my  dulness  and  stupidity 
that  at  present  I  am  unable  to  see  the  answer  to  these  objections.  But  it 
is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  if  High,  Broad,  and  Low  Churchmen  ace 
aincere,  outspoken,  hearty,  and  earnest  in  their  several  views,  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  work  comfortably  together  in  direct  dealings  with  souls. 
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Can  they  preach  in  one  another's  pulpits,  except  on  rare  occasions,  witk 
comfort  and  profit  1  That  is  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of  putting 
the  subject.  A  young,  enthusiastic,  and  unreflecting  mind  may  fancy 
that  they  can.  I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that,  as  things  are  at  present,, 
they  cannot.  What  decided  High  Churchman  would  like  a  decid^  Evan- 
gelical to  occupy  his  pulpit  and  pour  out  his  soul  about  regeneration  % 
And  what  Evangelical  clergyman  would  like  a  High  Churchman  to  ad- 
dress  his  congregation,  and  say  all  he  thought  about  the  Sacraments  t 
And  where  is  the  preacher,  in  such  a  case,  whatever  might  be  his  desire 
for  unity,  who  would  not  feel  himself  fettered  and  muzzled,  and  hampered, 
and  unable  to  speak  freely  and  fully,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  %  And 
where  is  the  English  congregation  that  would  not  feel  perplexed  and 
annoyed  by  hearing  conflicting  doctrines  and  arguments  to  which  it  was 
entirely  unaccustomed  1  It  is  easy  for  shallow  thinkers  to  sneer  at  the 
divisions  of  the  English  clergy,  as  ''  divisions  about  trifles,"  and  to  ask  us 
why  we  cannot  all  unite  in  trying  to  "  evangelise  "  the  neglected  popula- 
tions of  our  large  towns !  But  what  do  such  men  mean  when  they  talk  of 
evangelising?  What  do  they  suppose  an  evangeliser  ought  to  say  and 
teach?  Why,  here  is  precisely  the  whole  question  on  which  "schools  of 
thought"  are  opposed  to  one  another!  What  one  calls  evangelising,  an- 
other does  not.  What  one  would  think  wholesome  milk,  another  perhaps 
would  think  little  better  than  poison.  In  short,  co-operation  of  schools 
for  direct  spiritual  work  seems  to  me  impracticable  at  present.  It  may 
come  some  time ;  but  the  Church  is  not  ripe  for  it  yet. 

This  is  a  humbling  conclusion,  I  grant.  The  theory  of  exhibiting  the 
unity  of  all  zealous  Churchmen  by  co-operation  is  a  beautiful  one  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  useless  to  ignore  facts.  There  is  a  gradient  beyond 
which  no  locomotive  engine  will  draw  a  load :  its  wheels  turn  round  on 
the  rails,  and  the  train  comes  to  a  stand-stilL  We  must  remember  this  in 
our  zeal  for  unity  among  Churchmen.  We  must  strive  to  co-operate  with 
one  another  where  we  can ;  but  we  must  not  attempt  to  do  it  when  we 
cannot,  lest  we  damage  our  cause. 

Suffer  me  now  to  conclude  my  suggestions  with  two  words  of  caution. 
They  are,  I  venture  to  think,  cautions  for  the  times. 

(i.)  Let  us  all  take  care  that  we  do  Tiot  underrate  the  importance  of 
uniti/y  because  of  the  apparent  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  This  would 
indeed  be  a  fatal  mistake.  Our  want  of  unity  is  one  great  cause  of  weak 
iiess  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  weakens  our  influence  generally  with* 
our  fellow-countrymen.  Our  internal  disunion  is  the  stock  argument 
against  vital  Christianity  among  the  masses.  If  we  were  more  at  one,  the 
world  would  be  more  disposed  to  believe.  It  weakens  us  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  every  debate  about  Church  matters  our  watchful  rivaLi 
and  foes  parade  our  divisions  before  the  world,  and  talk  of  us  as  ''a  house 
divided  against  itself."  It  weakens  us  in  the  country.  Thousands  of 
educated  laymen  are  annoyed  and  disgusted,  and  cannot  understand  what 
it  all  means.  It  weakens  us  among  the  rising  generation  of  young  men 
in  the  Universities.  Scores  of  them  are  kept  out  of  the  ministry  entirely 
by  the  existence  of  such  distinct  parties  amongst  us.  They  see  zeal  and 
earnestness  side  by  side  with  division,  and  are  so  puzzled  and  perplexed 
by  the  sight  that  they  turn  away  to  some  other  profession,  instead  of  tak- 
ing orders.     And  all  this  goes  on  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history  when 
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closed  raaks  and  united  counsels  are  more  than  ever  needed  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Common  sense  points  out  that  this  is  a  most  dangerous  state 
of  things. 

If  disestablishment  ever  comes  (and  come  it  will,  many  say),  the 
Church  of  England  -will  infallibly  go  to  pieces,  unless  the  great  schools 
of  thought  can  get  together  and  understand  one  another  more  than  they 
do  now.  '*  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  A  self-govern- 
ing Church,  unchecked  by  the  State,  with  free  and  full  synodical  action, 
divided  as  much  as  ours  is  now,  will  most  certainly  split  into  sections 
and  perish.  To  avoid  such  a  consummation  as  this,  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  for  the  sake  of  our  children,  for  the  sake  of  our  beloved  country, 
Churchmen  ought  to  strain  every  nerve,  deny  themselves  much,  and  make 
every  sacrifice,  except  that  of  principle,  to  obtain  more  internal  unity. 

(2.)  Finally,  let  us  all  remember  that,  however  much  we  may  value 
unity,  ioe  must  beware  of  the  temptcUion  to  sacrifice  truth  on  the  altar  of 
peace.  We  may  buy  gold  too  dear ;  and  we  make  an  enormous  mistake 
if  we  barter  away  one  jot  of  the  Gospel  for  a  mess  of  pottage  under  the 
name  of  unity.  Let  us  not  make  an  idol  of  unity.  Let  our  first  aim  be 
to  get  nearer  to  Christ ;  and  the  nearer  we  are  to  Him,  the  nearer  we 
shall  get  to  one  another. 

By  all  means  let  us  long  for  unity,  work  for  unity,  make  many  sacrifices 
for  unity  with  all  loyal  Churchmen.  But  never  let  our  thirst  for  unity 
tempt  us  to  forsake  the  great  foundation  principles  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Church  of  England.  The  more  faithful  we  are  to  these  principles,  the 
more  good  men  of  other  schools  will  respect  us,  even  while  they  disagree 
with  our  views.  Trimmers  and  compromisers  are  never  respected,  and 
carry  no  weight  with  them.  John  Bnnyan's  "Mr.  Anything"  in  the 
"  Holy  War  "  was  kicked  by  both  sides.  Boldness  and  honesty  are  always 
respected,  and  especially  when  they  are  combined  with  courtesy  and  love* 
Then  let  us  strive  so  to  live,  so  to  preach,  so  to  work,  and  so  to  love,  that 
if  other  Churchmen  cannot  see  with  our  eyes,  they  may  at  any  rate  respect 
us.  Above  all,  let  us  never  forget  to  pray,  in  the  words  of  our  Lituigy, 
that ''  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  "  Churchmen,  as  well  as  "  Chris- 
tians, may  hold  the  Faith  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  in  righteousness  of  life."  Prayer  for  unity  ia  prayer  according  to  the 
mind  of  Christ 

[While  Canon  Hyle  was  reading  the  above,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford 
arrived,  and  took  the  chair  in  place  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely.] 
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It  is  related  that,  not  many  days  after  he  found  himself  master  of  the 
'Roman  world,  the  Emperor  Julian  invited  to  his  presence  the  leaders  of 
the  hostile  sects  into  which  the  Christianity  of  his  day  was  split  up,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  philosophic  enjoyment  of  **  beholding  their 
furious  encounters."  Arians,  Nicenarians,  Donatists,  Novatians,  the  Mace- 
donians, the  Eunomians — of  whose  existence,  not  to  speak  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  ''  isms,"  we  may  assume  that  William  Cowper's  pious 
cottager   had  never  heard  —  were  all   summoned   before  the  unhappy 
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monarch.     At  times  he  listened  patiently^  and  like  a  qcdte  superior  person^ 
to  their  "widely-diTergent  statements ;  at  other  times  the  damoiir  of  their 
controversy  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  '*  Hear  me,  for  the  Franks  and  the 
Alemanni  have  heard  me ! "  He  soon,  however,  made  a  discovery  ;  and  I — 
a  Celt  myself,  and  a  lover  of  all  my  Celtic  brethren,  whether  they  are  found 
in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  Principality  in  which  we  have  now  the 
happiness  of  being  assembled — ^will  render  that  discovery  in  the  accents^ 
of  a  celebrated  Welsh  preacher,  who  gave  out,  as  the  text  of  has  English 
sermon,  the  words,  '^  Ptcu^  peas,  arid  there  wa»  no  pecu"    Julian  found 
that  he  could  neither  cajole  nor  frighten  the  disciples  or  masters  of  the 
different  schools  of  thought  into  a  merely  verbal  agreement  or  hollow 
compromise;  and  it  is  further  reported  that,  before  he  dismissed  the 
assembled  disputants  from  the  audience  chamber,  ''  he  felt  satisfied  that 
he  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  union  of  Christians.''    Students  of  histoiy 
are  well  aware  that  the   seemingly-divided  Christians,  so  far   as  they 
were  Christians  at  all  in  more  than  name,  were  at  heart  far  more  really 
one  than  they  themselves  had  dreamed  of ;  and  that  the  common  danger  to 
which  their  common  Christianity — apart  from  merely  technical  renderings 
of  its  meaning  or  value — ^was  exposed  by  the  policy  of  the  Emperor, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  education,  awoke  in  the  Church  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  unity  and  of  its  divine  origin,  which,  in  the  forth-putting  of  its 
inherent  energy,  would  have  utterly  paralysed  the  reactionary^endeavours  of 
the  Emperor — backed  though  he  was  by  all  the  prestige  of  State  and  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  army — had  Julian  reigned  longer  than  his  tragic 
eighteen  months ;  and  which,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  found  itself 
unanimous  enough  and  strong  enough,  even  in  the  army,  to  elect  a 
professed  Christian  as  his  successor.     The  question,  accordingly,  which  I 
have  here  to  ask  is  this  :  Axe  we — ^in  one  aspect,  members  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church  in  England,  and,  in  another,  members  of  that  National 
Church  which,  as  Coleridge  demonstrated  some  sixty  years  ago,  is  intrusted 
(accidentally)  with  the  promotion  of  the  best  culture  of  the  nation  in  all 
that  tends  to  enlighten  and  purify  and  sweeten  and  elevate  it — less  in 
accordance  than  the  representotives  of  the  various  shades  of  opinion  in 
the  Christian  Churoh  were  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  )     That  I  cannot, 
and  I  dare  not,  believe.     No  doubt  there  are  so-called  Broad  Churchmen, 
who  in  some  of  their  utterances  remind  us  of  the  little  boy  in  Haas 
Andersen's  delicious  story  of  the  '^  Snow  Queen."     The  faithless  urchin  of 
the  tale,  while  being  helplessly  trailed  by  the  ruthless  Empress  over  the 
snowfields,  tried  hard  in  his  distress  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  he  found 
that  he  could  only  recollect  the  Multiplication  Table  ;  and  tiiiere  are  so-called 
Low  Churchmen  who  have  lamented  aloud  in  letters  sent  to  the  press,  that 
Church  Congresses  are  greatly  to  be  deplored,  because  it  has  been  found 
that  'in  every  town  in  whfch  a  Congress  has  assembled  party  spirit  has 
declined  (may  it  be  so  found  in  Swansea)  ;  and  there  are  others  whom, 
because  of  my  reverence  for  such  names  as  those  of  John  Eeble,  Bishop 
Selwyn,  and  Canon  Carter,  I  will  not  call  High  Churchmen,  who,  in  pre- 
sence of   the  tremendous  evils  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  in 
Keeking  earnestly  and  unitedly  to  cope  with  which  we  should  find  the 
blessed  reward  at  once  of  a  deeper  vision  of  Qod  and  of  genuine  feUow* 
ship  with  each  other,  have  openly  proclaimed  that  *' non-fasting  com- 
munion is  a  national  sin,"  and  who  are  not  only  charged  by  the  present 
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Bishop  of  London  with  reprodaciug  in  their  teaching  almost  erery 
doctrine  and  practice  which  at  the  Reformation  was  renounced  and  laid 
aside,  bat  who  themselves  avow  '<  that  the  marvel  is  that  Roman  CathoUcs 
do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  aiding  them  to  the  uttermost"  But  none  of 
these  **  fierce  inconsiderate  fiery  volantaries  "  can  be  regarded  as  fairly  or 
honestly  representing  the  respective  schools  of  thought  to  which  they 
affect  to  belong.  They  are  rather  to  be  looked  on,  if  not  without  some 
sorrow  and  amazement,  as  a  species  of  free-lances — '^  Bashi^BazooJcs  "  they 
were  designated  by  our  revered  Archbishop  at  the  Croydon  Congi;ess — 
who  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  the  three  divisions  which  do  not  disunite 
bat  constitute  our  ecclesiastical  army,  and  whose  common  marching 
orders,  though  derived  from  such  apparently  diverse  authorities  as  Pope, 
Pagan,  or  Pharisee,  seem  all  to  be  a  parody  of  the  words,  ''  Rise,  Peter ; 
kill,  and  eat " — eat  the  approval  of  a  faction,  and  slay,  so  far  as  you  can, 
all  that  seems  to  exalt  itself  against  your  latitude,  your  attitude,  or  your 
platitude. 

But  these  extravagances  notwithstanding,  I  venture  here  to  affirm  that 
we  have  not  come  to  this  Congress  to  *^  wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public," 
(and  we  know  that  some  of  our  friends  decidedly  object  to  the  Lambeth 
Baths  and  Washhouses),  any  more  than  we  have  assembled  and  met 
together  either  to  ventilate  special  nostrums,  or  to  thank  God  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men.  We  have  assembled  to  strengthen  each  other^s 
hands,  and  comfort  each  other^s  hearts,  by  the  proclamation  that  we  are  not 
divided.  The  variation  of  terms  in  our  interpretation  of  certain  words, 
or  formulae,  or  practices,  by  no  means  implies  a  schism  in  sympathy.  We 
believe  that  our  conscious  union — for  in  Christ,  whether  we  realise  it  or 
not,  we  are  all  one — ^would  be  immensely  promoted  by  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  principles  on  which  we  are  all  agreed — all 
Christians  in  England,  I  would  boldly  say,  certainly  all  we  who  belong 
to  the  National  Church — are  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  points 
upon  which  we  differ. 

The  principles  are  of  primary,  the  points  only  of  a  quite  secondary, 
significance.  What  Wordsworth  says  of  the  primal  duties,  we  might 
affirm  of  all  distinctively  Christian  principles,  that  they  ^*  shine  aloft  like 
stars."  And  the  first  great  principle  upon  which  all  we  who  have  come 
to  this  Congress,  in  this  age  of  professed  Agnosticism,  are,  without  all  con- 
troversy, of  one  mind,  is  this — ^whatever  may  be  our  metaphysical  concep- 
tion of  our  relation  to  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  our 
sense-perception — ^that  there  is  a  living,  self-conscious  mind  and  will 
beneath,  or  within,  or  behind  them  all.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  science 
of  natural  theology ;  that  the  order,  the  harmony,  the  proportion,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  progressive  arrangements  which  we  have  discovered, 
in  the  domain  eitiier  of  natural  history  or  of  natural  philosophy,  can  only 
be  rationally  accounted  for  by  referring  them  all  to  a  reasonable  origin. 
And,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  here  that  I  could  not  imagine  a 
better  means  for  deepening  and  strengthening  our  common  Christian  filial 
trust  in  the  Gbd  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  than  by 
familiarising  ourselves  with  such  a  philosophy  of  the  grounds  on  which  a 
pure  natural  theology  can  be  constructed,  as  is  furnished  in  Mr.  Jackson's 
Essay,  in  Professor  Fraser^s  latest  account  of  the  speculations  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  or  in  the  lectures  of  Professor  Wace. 
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What  does  not  science,  what  does  not  history  become,  when  the  objects 
of  both  are,  so*  to  speak,  rendered  a  transparency  by  the  light  of  faitlit 
And  yon  will  remember  that  in  that  great  chapter  in  which  the  truly 
inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  hangs  up  before  as  the 
ancient  heroes  of  belief,  he  is  careful  to  enunciate — Shaving  told  as,  first 
of  all,  that  faith  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  unseen  sphere  of  realitieB 
which  the  eye  sustains  to  surrounding  phenomena — that  by  it  we  under- 
stand that  the  world  was  framed  by  ^e  Word  of  God,  that  by  it  the 
*^  elders  "  everywhere  caught  echoes  of  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Creator. 

In  the  second  place,  after  this  common  recognition  of  a  central  source 
of  light  and  order  and  law,  it  must  be  the  habitual  conviction  of  all  of 
us  here  assembled,  in  a  far  profounder  measure  than  it  was  the  oonvictton 
of  the  devoutest  believer  in  less  privileged  dispensations,  that  we  are  beset 
behind  and  before  ;  that  in  Ood  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ; 
that  He  is  directly  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  seeing ;  that  He  is  Him- 
self our  eternal  Home ;  and  that  within  the  great  temple  of  His  goodness, 
'^  the  swallow,"  i.^.,  the  human  sou],  hath  found  her  place  of  shelter  firom 
the  stormy  blast  And,  no  doubt,  inasmuch  as  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all 
has  now  been  made  manifest,  we  meet  here  as  those  who  know,  while  some 
of  us  are  specially  called  to  teach  that  God  is  light,  and  that  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  We  all  profess,  in  common,  to  believe  that  the  Gk>spel  which 
He  has  sent  us  is  so  self-evidencing  in  its  great  affirmations,  and  contains 
such  a  direct  and  imperial  appeal  to  our  inmost  consciousness,  that  we  are 
not  to  listen  to  angel  or  apostle  who  would  lead  us  away  from  its  sublime 
simplicity.  The  unity  into  which  we  have  been  baptized  is  the  unity  of 
a  common  adoration  of,  and  trust  in,  One  whom  we  are  to  love  and  woniiip, 
with  all  our  ndnds  as  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  truth,  vdth  all  our  souls 
as  the  source  of  all  beauty,  and  with  all  our  hearts  as  the  well-spring  of 
aU  love.  The  "  secret "  of  Jesus,  whatever  Mr.  M.  Arnold  may  say,  was  not 
''  inwardness,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  or  ''sweet  reasonableness,"  vdiich 
may  suffer  us  to  hold  ourselves  daintily  aloof  from  the  claims  of  sinful,  suffer- 
ing,  and  sorrowing  humanity ;  but  it  was  the  planting  in  the  consciousness 
of  man  of  a  quite  new  trust,  even  trust  in  a  perfect  Father.  And  we 
claim  to  be  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  not  merely  because  He  drove  the 
ploughshare  of  a  great  moral  principle  more  deeply  into  the  human  q»iiit 
than  any  antecedent  moralist  had  ever  done  before,  but  eminently  and 
especially  because  He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  growth  of  our  best  affec- 
tions, upon  our  faith,  our  hope,  our  charity,  a  new  atmosphere  and  a  new 
light. 

When  a  friend  of  mine  was  informed  by  myself  what  the  thesis  was  on 
which  the  Subjects'  Committee  had  requested  me  to  write  a  short  paper,  he 
replied,  *'  That,  surely,  is  a  very  difficult  topic  to  handle  1 "  *^  Yes,"  I  said, 
'^  it  would  be  an  altogether  intractable  one  if  I  looked  at  it  from  the  out- 
side merely,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  very  formidable  when  you  look 
at  it  from  within  \  and  the  words  of  Wordsworth  in  a  fine  passage  in  the 
''Ezcursiou"  came  to  my  recollection,  that  "  wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer 
when  we  stoop  than  when  we  soar." 

After  this  brief  parenthesis,  I  would  proceed  to  say  further  that  there 
is  one  calling  which  has  been  given  to  us  all,  and  to  which  we  all  profess 
to  have  yielded  a  virilling  obedience,  and  that  is,  thefeUowAip  of  Hit  Am, 
And,  surely,  it  would  be  a  very  doubtful  kind  of  humility  if  we  willingly 
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elected  the  position  of  servants,  when  vre  were  commanded  to  take  the 
pkce  of  children.  But  does  not  the  yery  fact  of  our  being  intelligent 
disciples,  not  to  say  ministers,  of  Christ,  imply  that  we  have  at  least  some 
Icnowledge  of  the  truth  that  for  our  support  and  comfort,  amid  the  hourly 
conflicts  and  trials  of  life,  we  have  the  same  resource  upon  which  to  fidl 
back  as  that  which  was  the  strength  of  Christ  himself  in  the  dajrs  of  His 
humiliation,  and  of  which  He  speaks  in  that  thrice  holy  chapter  which 
was  read  in  our  hearing  on  the  opening  of  this  Congress — ''  that  the  love 
.wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them ) "  Our 
common  brotherhood  iuYolves  these  conceptions  that  we  are  learning  to 
look  at  all  things  with  the  mind  of  Christ ;  that  we  are  ''  living  by  His 
faith,"  the  faith  0/  the  Son  of  God ;  that  all  nature  and  all  human  love 
are  bearing  witness  to  us,  as  they  did  to  Him,  of  our  Father's  creative  love 
and  providential  care ;  and  that  as  it  was  His  meat  and  drink  to  do  the 
will  of  His  Father  in  heaven  by  never-ceasing  ministry  to  those  whom  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  call  His  brethren,  in  like  manner,  but  at  an  infinite 
distance,  we  are  endeavouring  to  live  by  Him,  that  His  truth  and  love 
are  the  very  *'  bread  of  life  "  to  our  souls. 

Under  six  figures  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Centiles  sets  forth  the  unity 
of  the  one  Church  and  of  the  many  Churches.  Ideally,  the  Church  is 
-conceived  of  as  the  spotless  Bride  of  the  only  Bridegroom  of  the  soul 
amid  its  wants,  weariness,  and  sorrow  and  sin;  as  the  all-sympathetic 
Body ;  as  the  one  holy  Temple  ;  as  the  Family  dwelling  together  in  unity  as 
brethren ;  as  the  city  in  which  there  no  more  any  strangers  or  foreigners ; 
and  as  the  army  always  ^'  militant  here  on  earth,"  but  at  last  victorious. 
And  the  one  grand  creed  into  which  the  members  of  this  one  undivided 
holy  Catholic  Church  are  baptized,  is  thus  set  before  us  in  words  which 
I  shall  quote;  but  let  me  first  incidentally  say  that  it  is  largely  be- 
cause we  have  added  to  that  creed  or  taken  from  it,  or  have  "  left  the 
first  love,"  by  which  alone  we  can  retain  it  in  our  hearts,  that  instead  of 
being  outwardly  one  there  are  in  the  British  empire  alone  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  different  Christian  denomiaations  !  There  is  one  Lord,  in 
absolute  surrender  to  whom — ^to  Him,  and  not  merely  to  any  opinion 
about  EEim — we  find  not  only  rest,  but  regenerate  newness  of  life  for 
our  reason,  our  heart,  our  conscience ;  one  faith,  which  binds  us  over  to 
inward  fidelity  to  Qod  and  man ;  one  hope,  and  a  hope  verily  which  maketh 
not  ashamed,  which  bids  us  never  despair  for  the  individual  or  the  race, 
and  which  thus  saves  indeed,  saves  alike  from  Sadducism  and  Phari- 
saism ;  one  Spirit,  and  that  the  spirit  of  love,  '^  without  which  whosoever 
liveth  is  counted  deadbefore  Qod ;"  and  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all — ^who 
is  above  all,  infinitely  exalted  in  righteousness  and  love  above  all  that  the 
purest  in  heart  can  yet  conceive, — ^who  is  ''  through  all,"  penetrating  with 
His  providential  direction  even  the  darkest  passages  of  human  history — 
and  who  is  in  all,  besetting  them  behind  and  before,  and  pledged  alike  by 
His  justice  as  our  Creator  and  by  His  redeeming  mercy  never  to  leave  nor 
f  orseJce  any,  urging  and  besieging  each  with  His  inexorable  love,  in  order 
that  each  may  say,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father." 

Having  this  blessed  faith  and  hope,  which,  as  I  need  scarcely  remind 
this  audience,  are  themselves  the  firuits  of  the  Great  Beconciliug  Sacrifice, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are  always  on  a  mission ;  and  if  any  of 
tis  should  find  ourselves  in  a  wholly  isolated  position,  say  in  a  heathen 
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countryy  and  not  delegated  by  any  society  or  Church,  we  should  feel  oar» 
selves  at  liberty,  I  presume,  to  carry  out  our  mission  in  the  way  which 
might  seem  to  us  best  fitted  to  raise  men  out  of  degrading  habits  and  super- 
stitions, up  towards  the  height  to  which  Christ  has,  to  our  common  coa- 
sciousness,  raised  us  alL  But  I  must  here  remind  you  of  the  distinctioa 
which  we  can  never  too  frequently  have  brought  before  ua 

There  is  one  Church,  but  many  Churches.  There  is  the  one  holy 
Catholic  Church  which — 

ist.  Is  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world  at  all,  which  exists  anywheroi 
in  cathedral  or  conventicle,  only  by  the  miraculous  grace  of  GkxL  To 
deny  this  position  is  to  incur,  on  the  one  hand,  the  heresy  of  Pelagianism 
which  ignores  the  truth  that  there  is  never  an  aspiration  of  the  human 
soul  after  good  or  after  God  which  is  not  the  direct  effect  of  a  divine 
inspiration  ;  or  is  to  be  guilty  of  that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  which 
consists,  as  I  believe,  in  ascribing  the  obvious  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Qood 
to  the  Spirit  of  EvU.  May  all  of  us  here  be  kept  £rom  this  blasphony. 
And  let  me  add  that,  standing  here  on  this  platform,  having  so  near  me 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  who  are  attached  to  fonuB  or  phraseology 
which  do  not  commend  themselves  to  my  approval,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
feel  as  if  I  had  come  to  a  watershed  on  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
hopelessly  lament  the  divergent  courses  which  the  various  streams  are 
pursuing.  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that,  by  whatever  special  names  these 
streams  are  called^they  are  all  tending  to  the  same  great  ocean  ;  and  more, 
that  they,  all  of  them,  have  their  origin  in  one  common  Source,  "  and  that 
Rock  is  Christ" 

2d.  This  Church  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  not  a  secret  society ;  and 
the  one  object  of  its  existence  is  to  enlighten  the  world. 

3d.  To  this  Church  there  is  no  visible  earthly  head.     And 

4th.  It  is  universal ;  neither  Anglican,  Gkillican,  nor  Eoman ;  neither 
Latin  nor  Qreek. 

And  here  let  me  employ  the  language  of  the  profoundest  ChnatiaD 
philosopher  whom  our  country  has  had  the  privilege  of  producing  : — 

^*  Kepler  and  Newton,  substituting  the  idea  of  the  infinite  for  the 
conception  of  a  finite  and  determined  world,  assumed  in  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomy,  superseded  and  drove  out  the  notion  of  a  one  central  point  or 
body  of  the  universe.  Finding  a  centre  in  every  point  of  matter,  and  an 
absolute  circumference  nowhere,  they  explained  at  once  the  unity  and  the 
distinction  that  co-exist  throughout  the  creation  by  focal  instead  of  central 
bodies ;  the  attractive  and  restraining  power  of  the  sun  or  focal  orb,  in 
each  particular  system,  supposing  and  resulting  from  an  actual  power^ 
present  in  all  and  over  all,  throughout  an  indeterminable  multitude  of 
systems.  And  this,  demonstrated  as  it  has  been  by  science,  and  verified 
by  observation,  we  rightly  name  the  true  system  of  the  heavens.  And 
even  such  is  the  scheme  and  true  idea  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
primitive  times,  and  as  long  as  the  Churches  retained  the  form  given 
them  by  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men,  every  community-- or,  in  the 
words  of  a  father  of  the  second  century  (for  the  pernicious  fashion  of 
assimilating  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish,  as  afterwards  to  the  Pagan^ 
ritual  by  false  analogies  was  almost  coeval  with  the  Church  itself) — every 
altar,  had  its  own  Bishop,  every  flock  its  own  pastor,  who  derived  his 
authority  immediately  from  Christ,  the  universal  Shepherd,  and  acknow- 
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ledged  no  other  superior  than  the  same  Christ,  speaking  by  His  Spirit^  in 
the  unanimous  decision  of  any  number  of  Bishops  or  Elders^  according  to- 
His  promise,  *  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
therd  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."'  * 

But  we  who  are  assembled  here  are  all  members  of  a  national  insti- 
tution ;  we^are  all  "  full  privates  "  or  officers  of  an  army  which,  without 
undue  partiality,  we  call  a  great  one.  And  in  that  army,  as  perhaps  is  not 
sufficiently  reaUsed  by  any  of  us,  we  are  weighted  with  the  twofold  respon^ 
sibility  of  liberty  and  of  order — nay  more,  the  order  itself  ia  liberty. 
The  Low  Churchman,  under  the  shield  of  the  national  law,  may  read  a  Low 
Church  meaning  into  the  confessedly  High  Church  Baptismal  Office ;  the 
High  Churchman,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  may  read  a  High  Church 
meaning  into  the  notoriously  Low  Church  Communion  Office.  And  having 
thia  liberty  I  would  ask  the  latter  with  all  reverence,  whether  he  thinks  that 
'^  the  life  is  not  more  than  meat,"  and  ''  the  body  " — i.e.,  the  Church  itself, 
or  his  own  conception  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Sapper — ^is  not 
<<  more  than  raiment "  ?  And  the  Broad  Churchman,  wxU&out  being  legally 
guilty  of  heresy,  may  believe  that  in  all  our  teaching  on  the  subjects 
of  Inspiration,  of  the  Atonement,  and  of  the  future  of  the  whole  human 
family,  we  may  proclaim — (i)  that  that  which  is  inspired  by  Qod  must 
always  be  Oodlike  in  character  and  in  aim  or  tendency ;  (2)  that  sacrifice 
and  punishment  must  always  be  conducive  to  the  same  holy  ends  which, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  our  post-Communion  Collects,  are  declared  to  be 
to  the  "  relief  of  our  necessities,  and  the  setting  forth  of  His  own  glory." 

Well,  my  Lord,  having  these  liberties — ^which,  let  me  say,  have  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  whole  clergy  of  the  respective  schools  of  thought  in  our 
Church  from  one  of  coustraint  into  one  of  perfect  freedom — what  are  our 
duties  but  these  assuredly  9 — ^to  respect  reverently  each  other's  differentia  of 
opinion,  and  not  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  one  heartily  as  a  veritable 
brother  in  Christ,  because,  as  we  think,  his  face  is  set  as  though  he  would 
go  to  Qeneva,  or  Germany,  or  Rome  \  to  co-operate  together  in  all  those 
specially  Christian  wor^  concerning  which  our  one  Master  has  said, 
'*  Liasmuch  as  ye  did  them  to  one  of  these,  ye  did  them  unto  Me," — ^we 
shall  find  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  His  suffering  or  help-needing 
brethren ; — ^not  to  precipitate  a  mere  intellectual  uniformity,  if  that  were 
possible,  as  if  mere  agreement  in  a  logical  formula  were  in  the  least 
like  that  ineffable  oneness  of  spiritual  sympathy  which  is  expressed  in  the 
words  respecting  the  Divine  union  of  Father  and  Son,  ^*  Therefore  doth  My 
Father  love  Me,  because  I  lay  down  My  life  that  I  may  take  it  up  again.'' 
And  as  to  all  attempts  to  substitute,  for  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  which  has 
been  already  given  to  us  in  Christ,  mere  judicial  arbitration,  in  virtue  of 
an  infallible  right  which  we  claim  as  enabling  us  to  sit  in  final  judgment 
on  each  other's  opinions  or  integrity,  I  would  say  : — i.  That  if  we  had,  any 
one  party  of  us,  the  power  to  silence  the  nttersmcee  of  the  other  schools  of 
thought  in  the  Church,  the  effect  and  the  result  would  imply  that  we 
had  forgotten  the  contributions  which  they  had  all,  respectively,  furnished 
towards  the  present,  which  is  the  noblest  and  best  condition  in  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  presented  itself  to  the  world — ^the  belief 
which  the  High  Churchman  has  rekindled,  that  the  Church  is  not  a  king- 
dom of  this  world — the  humility  and  self-denial  and  accompanying  philau- 

*  Coleridge  :  Church  and  State,  p.  143. 
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thropy  which  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  Evangelical  school — and 
the  aim  of  the  Broad  Chnrchman  which  is,  that  all  practices  and  all 
opinions  shall  be  brought  under  subjection  to  the  Spirit  of  Christy  wliich 
3S  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  liberty  and  love.  2.  That  party  which  should 
-prove  itself  strong  enough  to  coerce  the  others  would  find  out  ere  long  that^ 
by  a  summary  repression  of  the  opinions  of  those  whom  it  looked  on  as 
it  had  only  established  a  more  concentrated  sectarianism.  Let  me 
two  examples  of  this  spirit  that  judges  or  craves  for  uniformity  from  the  two 
extremes  of  ecclesiastical  life.  At  the  very  same  time,  June  1438,  when 
Eugenius  lY.  had  effected  the  most  amazing  reconciliation  in  formnlistic 
terms  between  the  West  and  the  East,  the  Synod  of  Basle,  which  the  Pope 
had  designated  as  an  ^*  assembly  of  demons,"  deposed  l^e  Holy  Father 
Jiimself,  branding  him  with  the  guilt  of  simony,  perjury,  tyranny,  heresy, 
schism,  &c.,  while  the  Council  of  Florence  received  him  as  the  true  and  holy 
vicar  of  Christ.  At  the  other  pole  of  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  two  of  1x17 
own  country  people,  John  and  Janet,  had  tried  all  the  Churches  and  all  the 
sects  until  at  last  they  found  themselves  outside  of  all  existing  denomina- 
tions, in  a  spiritual  community  consisting  only  of  themselves.  ^'Novr, 
Janet,"  said  a  neighbour  one  day,  *'  you  must  have  found  the  true  Church 
at  last"     '^Na,  na,"  said  she,  '*  I'm  no  sae  sure  ot*,  John." 

All  claim  to  personal  infallibility  must  take  issue  in  one  of  theae 
two  at  once  ludicrous  and  absurd  phenomena.  Let  us  strive  together 
towards  the  same  end,  which  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul;  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  end  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  means,  that 
the  one  thing  needful  is  not  a  rite  or  dogma,  but  that  portion  which  a 
certain  sister  in  Bethany  had  chosen ;  and  titiat  when  aU  our  controversies 
have  fallen  silent,  and  our  '*  burning  questions  "  have  burnt  themselves  ont, 
the  only  things  which  wUl  remain  are  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  And  if 
we  should  at  any  time  be  tempted  to  go  from  under  the  roof  of  our  H0I7 
Mother,  the  Church  of  England,  let  us  be  warned  by  these  weighty  words 
of  Bishop  Selwjm— 

'^  May  we  all  remain  steadfast  in  allegiance  and  love  to  our  own 
Holy  Mother  j  and  if  we  are  ever  forced  to  change  our  present  position, 
at  least  let  us  never  seek  for  refuge  in  the  most  corrupt  Church  and  the 
most  corrupt  state  upon  earth.  Better  ten  Privy  Councils  to  adjudicate 
npon  doctrine,  than  that  monstrous  coalition  of  triple  crowns  and  cardinal 
hats  and  French  bayonets  which  is  now  the  state  of  Rome."  * 


ADDRESSES. 

Rbv.  W.  J.  Knox-Littlb,  Bector  of  St.  Albans,  Cheetwood, " 

Manchester. 

I  VAT  be  pardoned  perhaps,  as  a  man  who  comes  to  yoa  from  Manchester,  if  I  begia 
by  addraBsing  yon  in  commercial  phrase  and  saying  that,  when  I  waa  aaked  to  apeak 
at  this  great  Congress  on  so  important  a  qneation  as  that  of  Unity,  I  felt  that  thcte 
was  given  to  me,  as  would  be  said  in  Manchester,  "  a  large  order  to  ezecnte"  ia  a 
short  time.  Fifteen  minntea  to  suggest  some  practical  assistance  towards  uniiyy 
implies,  of  course,  that  one  is  expected  to  do  little  more  than  throw  ont  one  or  two 

•  Life  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
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trifling  hinto  and  saggestions  opon  one  of  the  gnvest  qnesUonB  at  present  before  our 
minds.  As  I  listened  to  the  able  papers  which  haye  been  read  jost  now,  and  eepe- 
ciaUj  to  the  outspoken  and  at  the  same  time  loving  words  of  Canon  Byle  and  of  the 
gentleman  who  followed  him,  I  employed  myself  in  the  usefal  and  splritaal  exerdse 
of  self-examination.  I  kept  asking  myself,  in  fact,  in  my  own  conscience  all  the- 
time  into  which  of  the  categories  I  fell  myself  ?  I  felt  quite  confident,  whaterer  the 
Aiehbishop  of  Canterbury  may  say  that  I  was  not  a  Bashi-Bazook ;  and  equally  so  that 
I  had  no  desire  for  **  sweetness  "  without  *' light*'  But  to  speak  seriously,  I  think,  from 
personal  experience,  that  our  unity,  which  is  rery  much  more  real  in  our  hearts  than 
we  imagine,  is  greatly  disturbed  in  practice  by  one  or  two  habits  which  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked  among  Churchmen,  though  utterly  opposed  to  Christian 
principles.  In  the  firat  place,  we  are  over-sensitive  about  our  over-particular  likings 
and  dislikings.  There  is  a  story  about  a  Dean  at  Durham  of  the  last  century  or  the 
close  of  the  century  before,  which  tells  how,  in  the  cathedral,  I  believe,  in  Durham, 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  incense,  to  which  laudable  practice  the  Dean  was 
the  first  to  put  an  end ;  and  the  historian  says,  **  He  was  a  finical  man  and  took 
snuff,  and  said  that  incense  gave  him  the  headache."  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
''finical "  persons  among  ns,  whether  we  take  snuff  or  not,  and  imagine  that  we  are  to 
wage  unflagging  war  with  many  things  for  scarcely  any  higher  reason  than  that  they 
"give  us  the  headache."  Now,  this  over-sensiUveness  about  what  we  like  and  dislike 
is  often  a  disturbing  cause  in  the  matter  of  internal  unity.  Some  call  themselves 
Catholics,  which  is  quite  right ;  but  then  they  are  always  talking  about  **  Church  privi- 
leges." I  should  be  sorry  to  fail  in  kindness  or  sympathy  to  any  one  in  trouble,  but 
I  do  hate  people  always  squabbling  and  complaining  about  Church  privileges,  as  if 
they  believed  in  God  the  Son  and  not  in  Qod  the  Father,  and  as  if  God  could  not 
and  would  not  take  care  of  His  own,  and  as  if  they  would  not  worship  Him  in  any 
comer  of  His  Church  whether  quite  to  their  taste  or  not.  For  my  part,  I  honestly 
say  that,  much  as  I  love  a  fine  ritual,  and  think  it  consonant  with  our  great  Chnrcb, 
and  most  completely  according  to  her  mind  and  law,  I  have  many  times  been  as  happy, 
if  not  happier,  in  what  is  called  a  "  quiet "  church,  where  the  services  are  conducted 
in  what  people  describe  as  *'  the  ordinary  manner."  If  we  could  get  into  the  way  of 
not  looking  to  our  likings  ahd  dislikings  so  much,  we  should  not  so  often  have  our 
teeth  set  on  edge  and  quarrel  about  things  which  ought  not  to  be  quarrelled  about, 
and  we  should  try  more  often  to  understand  each  other's  feelings.  We  are  all  engaged 
in  one  great  work.  There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  upon  which  we  are  all, 
I  hope,  agreed ;  and  there  are  other  points  upon  which  we  can,  without  rancour,  dis- 
agree. Canon  Byle  dropped  a  hint  that  he  was  ready  to  turn  up  his  sleeves,  and 
double  his  fists,  and  square  his  shoulders,  against  any  one  who  should  say  a  word  in 
favour  of  confession.  It  seemed  that  at  this  point  he  drew  the  line.  Certainly  I 
should  not  like  to  accept  battle  with  him,  for  I  am  afraid,  Judging  from  the  Canon's 
build,  I  should  get,  in  plain  English,  an  awful  drubbing.  Still,  I  am  one  of  those 
unpardonable  heretics  who  believe  in  confession,  and  shall  go  on  believing  in  it  Uy 
the  end,  who  practise  it  myself,  and  hear  the  confessions  of  others,  and  shall  do  so, 
please  God,  till  I  die.  I  must  confess  that  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Canon  Byle,  though 
I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  him  if  ho 
thought  it  right  to  speak  to  me.  When  I  was  a  lad  awakening  to  the  deeper 
thoughts  of  spiritual  things,  as  boys  more  often  do,  I  think,  than  most  men  remem- 
ber or  imagine ;  and  when  I  was  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  something  to  get  hold 
of,  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful  tracts  of  Canon  Byle's  that  was  my  guide,  and  as 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  respect  and  love  him  for  the  sake  of  the  tract  that  did  me  so 
much  good,  though  I  am  afraid  he  will  think  he  led  me  wrong. 

We  have  different  ways  of  approaching  our  Blessed  Bedeemer.    The  way  in  which 
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I  haTO  found  that  approach  most  blessed  to  myself,  and  hnndreds  and  hundreds  of 
those  with  whom  I  hare  to  deal,  ia  that  which  I  have  adopted,  and  which  I  am  certain 
the  Churches  for  centuries  sanctioned.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that^  if  we  woiiild 
only  listen  to  one  another's  explanations  and  try  to  understand  each  other,  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  of  unity  within  the  Church.    That  is  the  second  poiiit 
which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  meeting.    The  third  point  is,  that  we  onc^t  to 
striye  more  earnestly  not  to  be  ready  at  once  to  suspect  each  other.     We  are  so  foil 
of  suspicion ;  we  luiow  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristios  of  an  Englishman,  the 
moment  he  does  not  understand  a  thing,  to  denounce  it.    There  is  a  Tory  good  aide 
to  that    It  represents  a  wholesome  consenratiye  feature  of  our  nature.   Not  that  I  mm 
much  of  a  Consenratiye  either ;  but  still  people  should  tiy  to  understand  what  it  is  to 
which  they  object^  instead  of  first  suspecting  and  then  condemning  it  at  once.    A 
short  time  ago  a  Bishop  said  to  me  something  of  this  sort,  '*My  dear  Knoz-I^ttley 
what  on  earth  haye  you  been  doing !    I  hear  that  you  haye  been  preaching  about  tfaA 
'  Immaculate  Conception.' "    "  The  '  Immaculate  Conception,'  my  Lord,"  I  relied  ; 
"  I'm  sure  I  neyer  oUd  a  word  about  the  Immaculate  Conception."    Certainly  it  ww 
within  the  great  Antiphons  of  Christmas,  &c.    I  began  to  think  whether  my  enthu- 
siasm had  betrayed  me  into  saying  anything  eyen  possibly  exaggerated  about  the  Bleaaed 
Mother  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  but  no.    I  remembered  that  I  had  been  preaching  about 
the  preparations  for  the  Natiyity.      <* Ah !    Natiyityf "  said  his  Lordahip,  ''that  ia 
it ;  he  is  prepared  to  saspect  you :  he  thinks  Natiyity  a  High  Church  word,  and 
fancies  that  it  must  mean  '  Immaculate  Conception ! ' "    Let  me  giye  jou  another 
illustration.      I  remember  going  to  preach  for  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  Low 
Churchman,  but  who  did  not  see  any  difficulty,  as  Canon  Byle  did,  in  interchanging 
pulpits.     Some  of  his  people,  howeyer,  did  not  like  it,  and  a  depntation  waited  on 
him  to  warn  him  of  their  honest  fears  lest  I  should  upset  eyerything  if  I  preached  in 
his  church.    I  thought  at  the  time  I  must  be  a  yeiy  powerful  person  indeed,  if  I  was 
able  to  oyer  turn  all  their  principles  in  one  sermon;  butthatby  the  way.  Howeyer,  I 
did  go,  and  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  many  good  Christians  generonsly 
banished  their  dark  suspicions ;  but  one  old  lady  stood  out,  I  heard  :  '*  It's  all  yeiy 
well,  but  I  haye  no  doubt  the  Bector  of  3t.  Alban's  had  got  candles  in  his  bag  and 
would  haye  lighted  them,  only  our  Vicar  would  not  let  him  1 "    It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  all  surely,  if  people  would  expect  and  hope  the  best  till  they  haye  foond 
out  the  worst,  and  this,  I  fancy,  is  an  Apostolic  rule.    And  again,  another  way  to 
promote  unity  is  to  try  to  get  a  larger  and  more  loying  idea  of  what  the  Church  of 
England  is.    She  is  comprehensiye  in  her  Communion,  taking  in  men  of  yarious 
opinions  and  ways  of  putting  things ;  but  holding  to  the  great  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  faith.    Comprehension  without  compromise  is  one  of  her  great  watchwords.. 
I  think  it  would  make  our  Church  more  large,  more  powerful,  more  true,  were  we 
to  allow  greater  latitude  of  practice  in  deyotion  and  ritual,  so  as  to  bring  in  men  of 
varying  minds,  yaiying  tempers,  and  yarying  modes  of  approaching  Almighty  God,  la 
a  Church  like  the  Church  of  England  which  now  is  by  Qod's  Proyidenoe  spreading  oyer 
the  wide  world ;  you  must  give  immense  breadth  if  she  is  to  hold  her  own  and  keep 
out  the  enemies  of  God,  and  minister  truly  to  His  children ;  you  must  giye  iwiw><>n9* 
width  to  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires  of  men,  so  long  as  they  stand  firmly  on 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Christ.     Might  I  not,  with- 
out any  disrespect  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  say  to  our  Fathers  on  the  Beneh 
that,  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  weak  brethren,  if  so  you  like  to  call  them,  among 
us,  they  should  make  large  allowances,  and  not  try  to  yisit  with  seyerity  what  the 
public  may  condemn  aa  a  fault,  at  leasts  till  it  has  been  found  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  truth.    And  with  regard  to  ourselyes,  I  should  say  that  we  should  be  more  large- 
hearted  and  more  ready  to  admit  differences  of  opinion,  remembering  that  much 
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Tftrimce  eomes  from  "  trX  sunnisiii^"  and  that  when  ir«  meet  together  as  we  do  on 
theie  great  oocaaioiiB,  some  of  na,  who  hare  been  open  to  aospidon,  are  fonnd  on  both 
flidei  of  the  queition  not  to  be  anch  bad  fellowa  after  all.  Not  long  ago  a  man,  who 
wu  at  college  with  me  hot  with  whom  I  had  never  been  mneh  acquainted,  jumped  into 
a  railway  carnage  in  which  I  waa  traTelling,  and  when  he  got  out  after  we  had  been 
•chatting  together  for  aome  time,  he  left  me  with  the  remark,  *'  My  dear  fellow,  I 
always  thought  you  such  an  asa  at  the  TJniTersity,  but  really  I  find  you  are  not  half 
each  a  bad  fellow  after  alL"    I  responded,  "  Ditto,  ditto/'  and  so  we  parted. 


L.   R.  Valpt,  Esq. 

I HA7B  been  struck  with  the  order  in  which  certain  subjects  have  been  brought  be- 
fore us  in  this  Congress.  While  we  have  been  called  on  to  consider  such  subjects  as 
the  ^  Ecclesiastical  Courts]and  Clergy  Discipline,*'  we  have  here  to  deal  with  no  less  a 
question  than  "  How  Best  to  Promote  Unity  within  our  Church ! "  In  approaching  this 
truly  important  question  I  submit  this  primary  consideration,  viz. — that  our  Church 
life  does  not  affect  ourselves  only ;  that  it  does  not  merely  affbct  those  who  may  be 
termed,  aa  Canon  Ryle  puts  it,  loyal  Churchmen  of  whatever  recognised  school  within 
our  bounds ;  but  that  it  affects  others  whom  I  may  describe,  first,  as  weak  and  erring 
brethren,  who  may  be  in  danger  of  losing  confidence  in  Gospel  truth  if  that  truth  is  in 
any  degree  overlaid  or  hid.  Next  it  must  affect  inquirers,  who,  when  looking  for  light 
may  find  darkness ;  and  it  must  alao  affect  the  indifferent^  who  may  be  repelled  by  the 
disregard  within  the  Church  of  distinctive  truth,  and  by  the  wide  divergence  of  doctrinal 
teaching  and  in  the  service  to  be  heard  and  seen  within  our  places  of  worship.  In 
support  of  this  precautionary  conaideration  I  offer  a  quotation  from  a  sermon  lately 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  seems  to  teach  a  lesson  of  deep  im- 
portance at  the  present  day.  His  Lordship  says,  "  Men  upon  their  deathbeds,  to 
whose  hearts  I  have  striven  to  bring  home  the  peace  of  Christy  have  told  me  that 
they  would  not  hear,  because  there  were  so  many  voices  speaking  such  diverse 
thoughts.*'  In  seeking  unity,  then,  I  affirm  that  you  must  not  sacrifice  truth  for 
love ;  while  yet  your  aim  must  be  to  speak  the  truth  in  love.  John  Bradford  said, 
"  There  can  be  no  unity,  where  there  is  no  verity ; "  and  Lord  Bacon  has  taught  us 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  false  peace — the  one  based  on  implicit  ignorance,  leading 
to  false  conclusions,  and,  as  an  instance,  he  reminds  us  that  all  colours  agree  in  the 
dark ;  the  other  involves  the  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamentals,  as  tojwhich  he 
says :  "  Truth  and  falaehood  in  such  things  are  like  the  iron  and  clay  toes  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image^they  may  cleave  for  a  time,  but  they  will  not  incorporate."  Ko  ; 
we  must  not  be  content  with  a  false  peace,  and  call  it  unity.  There  must  be  spiritual 
affinity,  if  there  is  to  be  real  spiritual  life  in  a  Church.  If  we  are  to  "  strive  together," 
we  must  "stand  fast  in  one  spirit,"  and  be  **  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit."  Ton 
cannot  draw  the  water  of  life  from  divers  fountains.  Aa  a  principal  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  Primitive  Church  we  find  that  they  continued  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship.  If  it  be  ill,  as  I  readily  and  heartily  admits  to  hold  the  doctrine  while 
ignoring  the  fellowship,  I  deem  it  a  far  more  serious  evil  to  neglect  sound  doctrine  in 
order  to  seek  after  mere  outward  fellowship.  When  our  Church  teaches  us  to  pray  to 
God  to  deliver  ua  from  our  unhappy  divisions,  we  are  led  to  seek,  through  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influence,  that  we  may  be  "  united  in  the  bond  of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith 
and  charity  *' — truth  before  peace ;  faith  before  charity.  So  in  the  prayer  to  which 
Canon  Byle  has  referred,  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  we  may  first  be  "led  into  the 
way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith,"  and  then  that  we  may  do  this  "  in  unity  of  spirit, 
and  in  the  bond  of  peace."    In  the  Litany,  again,  we  are  taught  to  pray,  firsts  for 
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deliveranee  from  false  doctrine,  and  then  from  heresy  and  Behiam.  The  oonBtitstion 
of  a  corporate  viaible  Church  most  be  fitly  framed  and  compacted.  Aa  waa  stated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  its  dogmatic  teaching  most  be  well  defined,  and  its  land* 
marks  firmly  planted,  and  then  within  thoso  lines  it  should  exhibit  a  tolerant  spirit 
But,  my  Lord,  I  yen  tare  to  assert  that  there  most  be  a  limit  to  tlie  diameter  of  the  eiitle 
of  toleration.  I  ask  this  question  honestly,  openly,  and  fairiy  before  all  who  may  differ 
from,  or  agree,  with  me — What  justification,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Sngland, 
have  we  to  offer  for  the  Reformation — the  severing  of  communion  with  the  Chureh 
of  Bome — unless  it  was  that  our  Reformers  were  constrained  to  cast  o£^  and  so  be 
freed  from,  the  sin,  or  offence,  attaching  to  the  accretion  of  false  doctrine  and  corrupt 
practices  which  had  overlaid  that  Church  f  I  quote  once  more  from  the  Biihop 
of  Winchester,  who,  in  the  same  sermon  that  I  before  referred  to,  asserts,  in  dear 
and  sound  language,  that  the  Reformation  was  ''either  a  dire  necessity,  or  a  most 
dreadful  crime.'*  He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  justification  was  to  be  found  in  such  a 
dire  necessity ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  accretions  which  oyerlaid  the  truth,  and  the 
requirement  of  subjection  to  a  foreign  Episcopacy ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  his  Lordship 
refers  particularly  to  those  accretions  which  are  to  be  found  in  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth's 
creed.  This  point  is  also  well  put  by  another  authority,  who  says  that  only  as  our 
Church  was  purified,  and  stamped  in  the  mint  and  made  to  bear  the  impress  of  HeareD, 
can  we  justify  our  separation  from  Rome.  What,  then,  are  these  divisions  between 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome !  Biahop  Hant 
f  ully*and  clearly  exhibited  the  fundamental  differences  in  a  small  work,  published  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge — a  work  which,  I  regret  to  under- 
stand, is' now  out  of  print.  I  do  not  desire  here  to  enter  into  details,  but  I  would 
just  refer  ^to  [such  points  as  are  to  be  found  in  Pope  Pins  the  Fourth's  creed 
(readily  available  to  all  who  desire  fairly  and  faithfully  to  follow  this  question  to  its 
foundation  principles),  and  which  points  will  be  clearly  found  to  be  accretiona  upon 
the  Faith  once  delivered  ;  and  then  I  would  ask  each  one  now  present  earnestly,  and  on 
your  knees,  as  in  the  very  presence  of  our  Heavenly^Father — ask  from  our  heart,  and 
require  a  definite  answer  to  the  inquiry  :  Whether  the  so-called  Catholic  doctrine, 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  reintroduce  into  our  Church,  can  be  distinguished  from 
these  items  in  the;Roman  creed  !  If  so,  does  not  this  involve  us  in  the  same  accretioiii 
of  false  doctrine  and  corrupt  practice  in  respect  of  which  we  justify  our  separatioa 
from  Rome  f  Dr.  Pusey,  bold  as  he  is,  openly  avows  that  two  schemes  of  doctrine 
are  struggling  for  mastery  within  our  Church,  and,  he  significantly  adds,  "a 
decisive  issue  the  struggle  must  have."  Shall  we,  then,  in  the  vain  hope  of  promot- 
ing unity  in  the  Church,  hide  away  these  differences,  and  attempt  to  secure  a  wider 
range  of  membership  by  a  system  of  mingled  services  ?  No  good  eyer  can  come  from 
the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  peace.  My  Lord,  I  would  with  all  earnestness  seek  that  we 
shall  face  our  difficulties,  and  not  shirk  them.  Let  me  quote  the  views  of  Canon  Hole 
on  this  aspect  of  the  case — "While  history  and  conscience  teach  us  humility,  they 
bid  us  also  to  be  honest,  and  loyal,  and  brave.  They  repeat  to  us  the  words  which 
the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  *  My  Loid, 
no  good  even  yet  came  from  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  peace.'  They  warn  us  that 
when  great  cracks  break  out  in  our  walls  and  ceilings,  it  won't  do  to  daub  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  paste  a  pretty  paper  over,  and  say,  '  How  nice  it  looks !  * 
But  we  must  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the  house.  Let  us  be  sincere,  candid, 
outspoken  to  each  other ;  let  us  not  waste  our  breath  and  our  soap  in  blowing 
bubbles  which  so  quickly  burst.  Let  us  not  fly  to  the  sands  of  expediency,  and  seek 
to  secure  a  hollow  truce ;  or  shall  we  take  our  stand  on  duty  ? — and,  above  all  things, 
I  would  urge  that  we  avoid  ill-matched,  and  unfaithful  compromises.  We  owe  this 
much  in  loyalty  to  Christ."    For  the  promotion  of  unity,  I  would  urge  that  each 
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section  of  the  Churchy  fairly  within  the  recogniBod  bonndaries  of  her  comprehension, 
should  consider  whether  what  is  now  occnrring  and  creating  onr  present  diyisions,  can 
be  recognised  as  admissible  on  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  our  Master.    Also,  let  all  be 
truly  loyal  to  the  Standards  of  our  Church.     Even  Convocation,  when  dealing  with 
Whiston's  publications,  definitely  and  openly  declared  that  they  rested  their  con- 
demnation of  his  statements  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of 
the  Church,-  as  well  as  with  God's  Holy  Word.     Here,  then,  is  another  means  of 
drawing  and  keeping  us  together,  by  faithfulness  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  of  the 
Church.    I  find  that  in  every  single  prayer  relating  to  our  Clergy,  we  are  led  to  seek 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  the  same  language,'  that  they  may  be  so  endued  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  that  they  shall  diligently  preach  Qod's  Holy  Word,  and  rightly  and  duly 
administer  the  Sacraments,  which  necessarily  involves  full  acceptance  of  the  protests 
against  the  accretions  of  Home  in  her  sacerdotal  system.    I  would  therefore  ask 
from  my  heart — while  I  feel  thoroughly 'satisfied  with  the  wondrous  mission  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Church  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  and  has  commissioned  His  ambas- 
sadors even  to  beseech  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  Him — ^marvellous  condescension  ! 
infinite  love ! — where  is  room  to   be   found    for  any  further  propitiatory  work  ? 
While  I  am  permitted  to  rejoice,  with  holy  boldness,  in  the  realisation  of  communion 
with  my  reconciled  Father,  I  would  ask  others  within  the  Church  to  judge,  by  the 
standard  of  God's  Holy  Word,  whether  the  system  they  seek  to  reintroduce  is  consis- 
tent with  this  privilege  of  direct  personal  communion,  or  is  it  not  rather  a  system  of 
propitiation  through  an  earthly  channel  f   If  the  clergy  would  but  take  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  for  their  own  order,  and  honestly  and  fairly  revise  their  teaching  and  their 
practice,  and  recognise  their  duty,  in  the  spirit  breathed  in  those  prayers,  we  should 
have  bat  little  of  the  dissension  now  unhappily  so  rife  among  us. 


The  Chairman. 


I  AV  sorry  to  have  to  inform  Congress  that  Canon  Barry  is  detained  by  a  sad  duty 
at  Worcester,  and  will  be  unable  to  attend  to-day.  The  Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland 
has  been  asked  by  the  Committee,  and  has  kindly  consented  to  fill  his  place. 


Rev.  Brownlow   Maitland,  London. 

I  STAND  here  unexpectedly  to-day,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretaries,  in  the  place 
of  Canon  Barry,  who,  under  the  sudden  bereavement  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  at 
Worcester,  has  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement  here.  Under  these 
circumstances,  you  will  not  expect  much  from  me.  I  cannot,  for  a  moment^  pretend 
to  supply  what  he,  with  his  vigour  and  experience,  would  have  said,  and  I  have  had 
my  own  assigned  subject  for  this  afternoon  to  occupy  my  thoughts.  But  the  few 
words  which  fall  from  me  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  to  the  pointy  and  I  trust  you 
will  bear  kindly  with  me  if  I  bluntly  speak  out  my  mind,  as  one  who  has  long  looked 
on  at  the  parties  in  the  Church,  but  has  stood  outside  their  conflict.  Were  I  asked 
to  name  ofi-hand  three  means  of  promoting  internal  unity  in  our  Church,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  reply — First,  withdraw  all  support  from  any  party  journals  which  live 
by  accentuating  the  lines  of  parties,  and  blowing  up  the  flames  of  discord  between 
Churchmen.  Secondly,  withdraw  all  support  from  party  associations  of  all  kinds 
which  form  centres  of  hostile  camps,  and  train  recruits  to  keep  alive  civil  war 
within  the  Church.  And,  thirdly,  put  into  practice,  with  regard  to  your  brethren 
who  have  different  views  from  you  own,  the  maxim,  '*  Put  yourself  in  his  place." 
Try  to  see  what  they  mean,  why  they  differ  from  yon,  what  they  are  contending 
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for,  and  find  out  fairly  how  much  you  can  agree  with  them  in,  and  how  little  need 
there  is  for  metaphorically  biting  and  devouring  one  another.    Thoae  are  the  thingi 
I  should  advise.    If  those  three  rules  were  followed,  the  sharpening  of  weapons  and 
the  noise  of  battle  would  surely  be  much  abated  within  our  borders^  and  we  should 
present  a  more  comely  front  to  the  world,  and  a  bolder  front  to  the  hostile  armies 
of  unbelief.     I  was  much  struck  by  a  phrase  which  fell  from  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
last  night,  "  odious  party  spirit."    It  is  party  spirit  which  is  so  insuperable  a 
hindrance  to  unity — the  spirit  which  sets  Churchmen  fiying  at  each  othei^s  throats 
like  the  world's  gladiators.     The  existence  of  different  liqes  or  schools  of  religions 
and  theological  thought,  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  existence  of  organised  and 
hostile  parties  ;  such  different  schools  there  always  have  been,  and  probably  alwaji 
will  be ;  they  need  do  no  harm,  they  need  cause  no  division,  no  bitterness — ^rather 
they  are  beneficial,  for  they  bring  out  more  sides  of  the  truth  ttian  any  one  mind 
can  ex  hibit.    They  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  limitation  and  the  variety  of  human 
nature.     In  no  age  of  the  Church,  not  even  the  purest,  have  they  been  unknown. 
The  Apostolic  age  was  no  exception  ;  among  Christ's  very  Apostles  themselves  they 
existed,  for  no  one  could  bring  a  Peter,  a  Paul,  and  a  John  within  the  same  theolo- 
gical lines  of  thought ;  the  holy  Gospels  themselves  show  differences  of  thought  and 
conception,  and  thus  supplement  one  another,  and  give  different  sides  and  aspeeCs 
of  the  truth  of   Christ.     If  there  be  a  theology  in  heaven — though,  perhaps,  its 
blessed   inhabitants  have  left  that  behind,  with  that  knowledge  which  St.  Faol 
says  shall  pass  away — ^but  if  there  be,  I  doubt  not  there  must  be  different  schools 
even  there,  for  the  minds  of  angels  and  redeemed  saints  are  surely  not  likely  to  be 
cast  in  a  uniform  mould,  any  more  than  are  the  minds  of  the  children  of  the  earth. 
Our  different  theological  schools  of  thought  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  dispenis- 
tion  of  God,  an  instance  of  that  variety  which  characterises  the  Creator's  worka^  a 
result  of  the  action  on  different  minds  and  characters  of  the  Divine  Spirit  who 
works  diversely  within  His  Church,  and  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will. 
And,  I  suppose,  that  the  varieties  of  theological  thought  will  always  separate  them- 
selves generically  into  the  three  great  divisions  which  are  strongly  marked  within 
our  Church.    There  will  be  the  ecclesiastical  school — the  school  of  authority,  of 
tradition,  and  of  dogma,  reverently  clinging  to  precedent,  fearful  of  diverging  from 
old  lines,  thinking  religion  safe  only  when  strongly  entrenched  within  the  barriers 
of  consecrated  forms,  stately  ritual,  stereotyped  creeds, — ^the  whole  inheritanee  of 
the  great  historic  Christian  past    Then  there  will  be  the  spiritual  school,  always 
seeking  to  get  hold  of  the  inward  soul  of  religion,  jealous  of  authority,  distrustful  of 
learning,  averse  to  any  forms  but  the  simplest,  trying  to  grasp  religion  in  its  purest, 
least   materialised  conceptions.    And  there  will  be  also  the  philosophical  school, 
looking  behind  creed  and  dogma  and  theology,  to  gaze  on  the  infinite  mysterr 
which  human  thought  has  endeavoured  to  formulate  in  human  language,  trying  to 
conceive  how  the  supernatural  blends  harmoniously  with  the  natural,  and  to  trace 
the  Divine  order  which  reveals  itself  alike  in  the  evolution  of  the  physical  creation, 
the  historical  development  of  the  human  family,  the  growth   of  religions,  the 
unfolding  of  the  human  consciousness,  the  shaping  of  Christianity,  the  progress  of 
society,  and  of  the  world  at  large.    According  to  the  constitution  of  men's  minds, 
they  fall  almost  of  necessity  into  one  or  other  of  these  lines,  these  schools  of 
thought^  each  of  which  has  its  use  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purpose, 
and  no  one  of  which  can  justly  say  to  the  others,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee."    Surely 
the  co-existence  of  these  schools  need  cause  no  breach  of  unity,  no  quarrel  or  bitter- 
ness.    Party  is  another  thing — it  may  partly  be  founded  on  these  intellectual  differ- 
enees,  by  that  perverseness  which  turns  God's  gifts  into  poison ;   but  it  is  not  a 
necessary  nor  a  legitimate  consequence  of  them ;  and  where  the  spirit  of  party  runs  riot 
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it  works  like  a  curse.  As  we  would  follow  Christ,  and  save  Christianity  from  dishonour, 
let  OS  tear  away  party  spirit  from  our  hearts  as  we  would  pluck  a  viper  from  our  breasts. 
What  I  see  now  and  then  of  the  effects  of  party  spirit  fills  me  with  dismay— I  might 
use  stronger  words,  and  say  not  with  dismay  alone,  but  truly  with  disgust  and 
horror.  The  excesses  to  which  it  seems  able  to  cany  eyen  good  men,  appear  almost 
immeasorable,  so  potent,  and  yet  so  subtle,  is  its  operation  in  the  sphere  in  which, 
if  anywhere,  truth  and  honour,  justice  and  charity  ought  to  reign  supreme.  When 
I  notice  these  things,  their  evil  effects  in  the  cause  of  religion  strike  me  as  appalling. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  aspect  in  which  Christianity  is  thus  made  to  appear 
to  the  world.  There  are  many  men  of  the  world,  not  exactly  believers  in  Christianity, 
bat  with  what  one  may  call  a  natural  religion— a  sense  of  duty,  of  decency  and 
propriety,  of  truthfulness  and  honour — men  who  scorn  what  is  mean  and  false,  who 
loaUie  what  is  coarse  and  brutal.  And  when  before  such  men  this  debased  and 
degraded  aspect  of  Christianity  is  paraded,  not  by  indifferent^  half-and-half  pro- 
fessors, but  by  leaders  and  writers,  who  claim  to  hold  and  exhibit  our  holy  religion 
in  its  highest  and  most  genuine  form,  I  cannot  wonder  if  the  effect  is  to  make  such 
men  of  the  world  turn  scornfully  away  from  Christianity  itself,  and  hold  their 
natural  religion  of  honour  and  justice  a  more  excellent  way.  The  world  was  once 
won  over  to  the  Cross  by  being  constrained  to  say,  **  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another."  But  what  can  we  expect  when  the  unbeliever  can  take  up  a 
handful  of  our  party  journals,  and  say,  "  See  how  these  Christians  hate  and  tear  one 
another  f " 


DISCUSSION, 

Rev,  Edward  Garbbtt,  Honorary  Canon  of  Winchester, 

Rector  of  Burcombe,  Sussex. 

Thbbe  seem  to  be  two  distinct  senses  in  which  the  words  "  internal  unity"  have  been 
used  in  the  discussion  of  this  morning.  One  may  mean,  in  the  first  place,  the  uniting 
among  themselves  of  the  various  sections  contained  in  the  wide  and  wise  compre- 
henaion  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  or  they  may  mean  another  thing  which  is  far 
deeper,  and,  I  think,  far  more  precious — a  moral  and  spiritual  unity,  a  unity  arising 
-ont  of  the  community  of  the  faith  and  the  bond  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ 
Jesus.  The  first  is  the  unity  of  death ;  the  other  only  is  the  unity  of  life.  The 
question  which  we  have  met  to  discuss  this  morning  is  whether  this  true,  living 
unity  is  possible,  and  if  it  be  possible,  what  can  we  do  to  promote  the  attainment  of 
it  f  The  conclusion  my  own  mind  has  drawn  from  the  various  addresses  we  have 
heard  this  morning  is,  that  up  to  a  certain  degree  it  is  possible,  and  that  beyond 
that  limit  it  is  impossible.  It  seems  to  me,  as  a  practical  man,  a  most  desirable 
and  important  thing  that  we  should  clearly  understand  where  the  possibility  ends, 
and  where  the  impossibility  begins.  The  whole  thing  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
estimato  we  form  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  divisions  which  now  separate  the 
<lifferent  sections  of  the  Church  of  England.  Do  those  divisions  turn  on  points 
fundamental,  or  do  they  not  I  If  not,  unity  is  possible,  and  ought  to  be  attained 
Among  us.  I  am  very  happy  to  believe  that^  for  the  moat  part,  they  are  not  f unda- 
jnental.  I  believe  the  great,  and  vast,  and  incalculable  proportion  of  our  difference 
is  of  degree,  rather  than  kind — a  difference  of  proportion,  rather  than  of  absolute 
truth — of  the  tendencies  of  various  minds,  rather  than  of  the  nature  of  things  be- 
lieved in.  It  is  by  a  frank  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  generous  candour  in  dealing 
with  each  other  that  we  may  attain  far  greater  unity  than  at  present  exists  among 
vs.    We  are  divided,  I  am  sure,  not  merely  by  acerbity,  and  consequent  injustice  of 
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mutual  judgment,  but  by  a  vast  amount  of  sincere  and  well-intentioned  misunder- 
standing ;  and  if  such  misunderstandings  disappear  when  we  meet  eaeh  other,  the 
object  which  we  are  now  contemplating  will  be  in  a  great  degree  attained.    1 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  great  historical  High  Church  party  do  not  adequately 
understand  the  position  as,  I  venture  to  call  it,  of  the  Evangelical  party  towards 
Church  principles — their  sincere  respect  for  the  historical  continuity  of  the  Faith, 
and  their  loving  reverence  for  Apostolic  discipline  and  order.     It  may  be,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Evangelical  party  do  not  understand  the  firm  and  conriatent 
opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  High  Church  party ;  while  a  third  section 
are  too  often  subjected  to  charges  of  laxity  and  latitudinarianism.     All  this  ought 
to  pass  away  wiUi  Christian  men  who  love  each  other,  as  does  the  morning  mist 
before  the  mid-day  sun.     It  would  be  a  mere  dream  to  imagine  that  all  men  can  ever 
see  things  with  the  same  eyes,  or  approach  everything  from  the  same  standpoint. 
Thank  God,  that  is  as  undesirable  as  impossible.    What  would  you  think  of  merging 
all  the  multitudinous  colours  of  the  material  creation  in  one  linet    What  a  mono- 
tonous world  it  would  be  then !    So  it  would  be  with  the  Church  of  Christ  if  there 
was  no  stimulus  of  antagonism — no  conflict  of  thought  with  thought.     But  though 
we  cannot  see  things  with  the  same  eyes,  why  cannot  we  recognise  each  other  as  the 
common  followers  of  our  dear  Lord,  as  common  and  consistent  members  of  our 
venerable  and  beloved  Church  of  England,  as  fighting  in  the  same  battle,  in  the  same 
common  cause,  against  the  same  common  foe  ?    I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  could  stop  here.     It  is  in  no  spirit  of  triumph,  but  in  a  spirit  of  sadness  and  of 
sorrow,  that  I  feel  constrained  to  say  more.    I  fear  that  there  are  diviaions  between 
some  schools  in  this  country  which  are  fundamental  and  essential.    Let  us  have  the 
honesty  to  face  the  fact.    What  is  the  use  of  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  ?    It  is 
indisputable  that  a  vast  number  of  people  honestly  believe  the  difference  of  doctrine 
between  themselves  and  some  other  members  of  the  Church  to  be  essential  and 
fundamental,  and  I  believe  they  are  right.     It  is  true  we  are  prepared  to  use  together 
the  creed  of  the  undivided  Catholic  Church ;   but  do  we  interpret  its  clauses  in 
the  same  manner  ?  or  does  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  different  achooU 
in  the  Church  would  fill  up  its  broad  outlines  with  the  same  scheme  of  tmthf 
Suppose  a  question  were  put — How  is  a  poor  sinner  to  be  made  just  before  God  f 
Would  the  same  answer  be  given  by  all  Churchmen  t     Would  not  the  answers 
unhappily  differ  widely  and  essentially  t    If  this  is  the  state  of  the  case,  there  may 
be  uniformity,  there  may  be  toleration,  there  may  be  comprehension,  but  living, 
vital  unity  is  impossible.    Ton  may  as  soon  bind  together  light  and  darkness,  life 
and  death,  as  bind  together  things  essentially  and  inherently  antagonistic.     Is  there, 
then,  nothing  we  can  do  ?    There  is.     To  man  perfect  unity  among  us  is  impossible, 
but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.     We  can  all  help  the  cause  by  prayer  for  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  His  Spirit  may  impart  to  all  our  hearts,  not 
the  desire  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  other  antagonistic  schools,  but  as  near  as- 
possible  to  the  mind  and  truth  of  God.    That  is  our  only  hope  of  a  real  union,  and 
till  that  prayer  is  answered  we  must  be  content  to  wait  in  patience  and  faith,  and  to 
look  with  hope  and  trust  to  the  time  when  the  Church  militant  will  become  the  Chorch 
triumphant,  and  when  all  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  darkness  will  pass  away  before 
the  eternal  and  unclouded  sunshine  of  the  eternal  world. 
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I  HATX  not  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  former  speakers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  or  at 
least  I  have  heard  very  little  of  any  of  them  ;  I  therefore  labour  under  very  great  dis- 
advantage ;  and,  indeed,  my  intention  was  only  to  have  spoken  if  I  heard  anything  that 
I  thought  needed  reply.  As  the  Chairman  has  called  upon  me  immediately  after  I 
came  into  the  roomi  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  say  much  on  what  has  gone  before. 
1  am  constrained  to  differ  from  a  great  deal  of  what  has  been  said  by  my  valued 
friend  Canon  Garbett.  With  all  he  said  in  the  first  part  of  his  speech  I  agree ;  but 
the  hist  words  that  fell  from  him  I  very  deeply  deplore.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  there  are  any  fundamental  differences  between  any  large  schools  in  the 
Church  of  England.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  there  are  no  individuals,  or 
no  small  schools  in  the  Church,  in  which  fundamental  differences  may  not  exist ;  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  between  the  large  schools  there  are  no  such  differences.  I  ventured 
to  assert^  perhaps  somewhat  boldly,  the  day  before  yesterday,  that,  as  between  the 
Ultramontanist  and  the  extremest  of  orthodox  Dissenters,  there  were  more  points  of 
agreement  than  of  essential  difference.  And  I  maintain  that  still ;  because  those 
who  believe  in  the  same  Gk>d,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — who  put  their  whole 
hope  and  trust  in  the  Death  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — who  look  to  no 
other  source  of  sanctification  and  holiness  than  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod — who  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  Leader  and  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  who  hope  to  reign 
with  him — whatever  other  opinions  they  may  have,  they  hold  in  these  opinions  those 
which  are  more  deep  and  important  than  any  others  that  may  be  engrafted  on  them. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  Churchmen  upon 
these  points.  I  was  myself  brought  up  an  Evangelical,  and  I  am  an  Evangelical  still. 
1  believe  that  the  only  possible  hope  for  our  souls  is  in  the  Incarnation,  Death,  and 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  repudiate  as  heartily  as  any  one  can  the  miserable 
want  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  last  century,  when  men  said  in  the  pulpit  that  we 
were  to  do  our  best,  and  then  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  were  to  make  up  for  our 
shortcomings.  Anything  more  false  than  that  I  cannot  conceive  ;  and  I  believe  the 
great  majority  of  the  High  Church  party  will  say  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  have  a 
great  dislike  to  extremes,  either  High  Church  or  Evangelical ;  but  I  have  often  been 
on  the  same  day  to  the  churches  of  Evangelical  clergymen,  and  to  those  of  extreme 
High  Church,  and  I  have  often  found  in  both  the  same  doctrine — Jesus  only.  If 
we  are  to  have  unity,  we  must  try  and  see  where  we  agree,  and  not  where  our  neigh- 
bours differ  from  us.  I  offer  the  advice  to  the  two  great  schools  in  the  Church,  not 
to  give  up  one  iota  of  their  own  opinions  or  theological  tenets  which  are  consistent 
with  the  Church  of  England.  I  say  to  the  Evangelicals,  do  not  give  up  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  If  you  take  away  from  that  doctrine  merely  scholastic  dis- 
tinctions— which  are  not  very  wholesome  things — ^justification  by  faith  means  that  we 
do  not  rely  for  salvation  upon  a  dead  law,  but  upon  a  living  Person.  I  am  sure  no 
man  ought  ever  to  give  up  that.  The  Evangelicals  cannot  press  it  too  strongly  ; 
and  High  Churchmen  if  they  have  it,  sjb  I  think  they  have,  cannot  adopt  it  too 
heartily.  Then  I  would  say  to  High  Churchmen,  with  no  less  earnestness,  I  do  not 
see  why  you  are  to  give  up  your  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  1  do  not  see  why  tho 
two  should  not  be  held  together.  I  do  not  want  you  to  go  from  the  primitive 
doctrine  of  Baptism  and  the  Communion  to  the  medissval  accretions  boilt  upon  them  ; 
but  the  true  Sacramental  doctrine  fits  exactly  into  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  completes  it.  The  Apostles  made  a  great  deal  of  the  Sacraments ;  and,  in  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  understand  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  unless  he 
sees  running  through  it  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism.  It  seems  to  me,  again,  most 
important  that  there  should  be  not  only  spiritual  but  external  unity.    External 
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unity  is  necesaarj,  because  it  tends  to  produce  internal  onity,  and  became  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Charch  to  convert  the  world  if  it  tries  to  convert  it  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  different  ways.  If  it  tries  to  convert  it  by  united  action,  God  will  bless 
the  work ;  bnt  if  yon  bring  two  hundred  and  fifty  sects  to  convert  it  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  people  will  see  you  are  not  united,  and  you  will  not  saeceed.  We  have 
coming  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  a  continuous  Church  organisation, 
as  well  as  Christian  doctrine ;  and  we  must  not  separate  one  from  the  other.  Do- 
not  let  us  get  on  different  platforms,  and  tty  to  make  out  differences,  or  assume 
that  our  differences  cannot  be  reconciled  ;  and,  above  all,  do  not  let  us  enoouiage 
those  tremendous  engines  of  the  evil  one,  party  newspapers,  party  magazines,  and 
party  associations. 


Rev.  R  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Clifton. 

It  is  with  no  common  feeling  that  I  take  up  a  phrase  which  has  been  used  over  and 
over  again  in  this  Congress.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  thankful  one  is  that 
such  vast  numbers  should  meet  together  to  consider  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting 
to  the  Church.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  that  would  add  to  one's  thankfulness,  it  is 
to  have  heard  the  words  that  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  last  speaker.  Kindly 
words,  fatherly  words,  in  favour  of  a  large-hearted  unity,  from  the  lipe  of  a  Bishop^ 
are  like  jewels,  which  should  be  stored  in  the  casket  of  the  hearts  of  Churchmen. 
In  one  sense,  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  no  right  at  this  moment  to  be  in  this  Gongreai^ 
for  I  suppose  that  every  man  who  would  call  himself  an  infidel  would  be  excladed. 
I  am  an  infidel  iil  the  point  in  which  I  am  thankful  to  have  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester with  me,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  breadth  of  those  divisions  which  are 
said  to  keep  Churchmen  apart.  I  am  certain,  from  having  worked  with  men  whom 
I  have  learned  to  love  with  a  deep  and  grateful  love,  that  there  is  a  unity  of  ChristiaD 
love  which  holds  men  together,  such  as  few  know  who  have  not  tried  the  pka  of 
working  together.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  drifted  away  a  little  from  the 
great  thought  expressed  in  the  first  paper,  that  it  is  from  the  working  of  the  Holf 
Spirit  alone  that  there  lies  the  hope  of  internal  unity.  But  we  are  told  there  cannot 
be  love  unless  there  is  a  love  for  the  truth.  The  question  then  is.  What  is  tiua 
truth  ?  And  it  is  in  the  hope  of  bringing  before  you  one  or  two  thoughts  which 
may  enable  you  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prefer  dealing  with  th» 
truth,  that  I  have  ventured  to  stand  up  here.  First,  never  forget  that  truth  does 
not  belong  to  us,  but  to  Qod.  It  is  Qod's  gift,  and  we  injure  it  when  we  look  upon 
it  as  ours  rather  than  Qod's.  We  must  not  dare  to  prejudice  it.  Next,  let  iis 
honour  and  respect  those  who  do  not  seem  to  be  ranged  on  the  same  side  with  ui ; 
for  any  man  who,  however  mistaken,  wiU  stand  up  for  truth,  stands  up  for  it 
because  he  believes  it  is  truth.  Let  us  honour  him  for  being  even  over-seslooa 
sometimes,  for  it  is  better  to  be  over-zealous  than  lukewarm  or  careless.  Then,  lei 
us  never  dare  to  beat  down  the  truth  in  another  man's  mind.  In  my  esrly  years, 
from  experience  in  a  country  parish,  I  learned  to  talk  of  the  truth  of  the  need  of  the 
oonversion  of  the  heart  to  Ood  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  had  never  thought  that  that 
conflicted  with  the  Church  doetrine  of  regeneration  in  Baptism,  but  I  saw  practically 
that  it  did  not,  and  I  could  not  help  considering  the  deadly  harm  I  might  have  dose 
if  I  had  attempted  to  drive  from  the  minds  of  the  simple  and  earnest  laboursn  the 
conviction  that  the  soul  must  be  turned  to  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  destroy  a 
truth  is  Satan's  mode  of  controversy.  To  add  truth  to  truth,  like  the  steps  of  a 
golden  ladder,  tiU  we  are  brought  nearer  to  Him,  is  a  work  of  God.  Then,  do  not 
let  us  ever  hurl  truths  against  each  other.    From  my  very  childhood  I  have  beiietsd 
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witli  all  my  heart  and  soul  the  doctrine  of  joatifioation  by  £aith  in  Chriat,  but  I 
have  shrunk  in  fear  when  I  have  heard  it  cast  at  the  heads  of  thoae  who  appear 
not  to  hold  it.  Because  I  live  in  it  and  love  it,  I  would  not  have  it  made  a  battle 
cry  in  the  field  of  contention.  Then,  let  us  work  together.  It  was  by  working  in  a 
London  Mission  that  I  became  acquainted  with  one  whom  we  hear  at  Church  Con- 
gresses, and  who  has  helped  my  soul  more,  almost,  than  any  other — I  speak  of 
Prebendary  Cadman.  Let  us  work  together,  and  let  us  pray  together.  When  men  are 
sad  at  the  thought  of  souls  living  in  sin,  when  they  are  labouring  to  recover  those  souU, 
and  praying  to  our  common  Lord  for  those  souls,  their  hearts  must  be  drawn 
together,  as  the  drops  that  trickle  down  the  window-pane  run  one  into  another  and 
form  a  united  stream.  Controversy  may  be  a  sad  necessity  to  support  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  but  we  should  remember  what  was  said  by  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
controversialiBts  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  great  Cardinal  Bellarmine — "  One  ounce 
of  charity  is  worth  a  pound  of  controversy." 


Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Vicar  of  Eastrington,  Yorkshire. 

Ip  we  wish  for  an  example  of  external  unity,  we  have  simply  to  look  around.    I 
have  been  one  of  the  audience,  and  I  have  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  iu 
obeying  his  Lordship's  command  to  come  up  upon  the  platform,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd.     I  only  wish  that  the  external  unity  which  surrounds  us 
may   be   representative    of    the  internal    unity,   the  desire  for  which,   I    hope, 
animates  us  all.      I  am  glad  that  Archdeacon  Emery  is  on  the  platform ;  for  I 
think  he  has  done  as  much  as  any  man,  by  instituting  Congresses,  to  promote  real 
unity  in  the  Church  of  England.    As  a  humble  clergyman,  coming  from  a  remote 
district,  where  I  see  very  few  of  my  brethren,  and  have  vexy  little  internal  or  external 
intercourse  with  them,  I  hail  a  Congress  like  this,  for  it  refreshes  my  spirit ;  and 
I  wish  many  more  of  our  brethren  from  our  little  parishes  would  only  come  to 
these  Congresses,  and  see  and  judge  for  themselves  how  refreshing  their  influence 
is.    One  thing  we  always  learn  at  these  Congresses,  and  that  is,  when  to  stop  speak- 
ing,  for  the  remorseless  beU  rings  us  down.      We  have  many  common  sources 
of  unity.    We  have  a  common  Bible  and  a  common  Prayer-Book.     I  wish  we  had,  in 
addition,  a  common  Book  of  Praise.     We  had  a  glorious  keynote  on  the  spirit  of 
unity  in  the  Church  sounded  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  I 
think  that  every  one  that  listened  to  his  sermon  must  have  been  not  only  edified, 
but  animated  with  the  determination  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  unity  with 
those  around  him ;  and  if  I  were  asked  for  the  keynote  of  this  Congress,  I  should 
say  it  was  unity — or  a  desire  for  unity — in  our  own  Churches,  and  to  txy  aad  extend 
it  to  others.    The  other  day  we  were  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma^  when  Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian  asked  us  whether  there  was  any  difference  between  Evangelical  Church- 
men and  Protestant  Dissenters.    A  great  many  said  there  was  none.    And  upon  that 
he  founded  the  conclusion  there  was  no  reason  for  division  from  them,  and  for  calling 
their  separation  "schism."    But  we  may  apply  this  with  much  greater  force  to 
the  platforms  of  the  Church  of  England.     One  may  call  himself  Evangelical,  an- 
other Hieh  Church,  and  another  Broad  Church  ;  but  whatever  we  may  call  ourselves, 
we  have  subscribed  to  the  same  glorious  Articles  of  Religion,  we  profess  to  worship 
from  the  same  common  Prayer-Book,  and  we  have  so  many  things  in  common  that 
we  may  well  repeat  the  question  of  Mr.  Hnss^y  Vivian,  Why  should  we  be  separated  ? 
These  Church  Congresses  bring  us  very  much  together,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that,  by 
the  blessing  upon  the  effort  of  the  various  speakers  and  readers,  we  may  go  away  from 
this  place  more  determined  than  we  were  when  we  came  here,  to  promote  the  unity  of 
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Bpirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  I  will  conclude  with  a  little  poetical  allegory.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  truth  originally  came  down  from  heaven  in  a  crystal  ball,  which 
struck  the  earth  and  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Many  scrambled  for  it^  hot 
none  got  more  than  a  little  bit.  And  so  it  happens  that  the  glorious  truth,  which 
came  down  whole  and  entire,  is  split  up  into  fragments,  and  each  person  treanires 
his  own  little  bit  in  the  belief  that  no  one  has  the  truth  but  himself.  And  hence  the 
difficulty  of  amalgamating  one  with  another. 


Bey.  T.  Outram  Mabshall. 


I  THINK  that,  when  we  are  considering  the  '<  Best  Means  of  Promoting  Internal  Unity 
in  the  Church,"  we  should  do  wrong  if  we  left  out  of  sight  the  value  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion as  we  have  had  to-day.  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  our  Conference  this 
morning  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  We  have  listened  to  a  large  number  of 
speeches  from  persons  who  are  generally  supposed  to  differ  very  widely  from  one 
another,  and  they  have  all  spoken  out  openly  and  earnestly  from  their  own  points  of 
view ;  and  yet  there  has  been  very  little  said  by  any  of  them  which  all  the  rest  could 
not  accept,  and  hardly  more  than  a  word  which  could  give  pain  to  those  who 
differed.  Nor  has  this  unity  of  feeling  been  confined  to  the  speakers.  The  &ct 
that  the  debate  on  this  question,  which  has  at  most  Congresses  been  the  most  excit- 
ing and  tumultuous  of  all  debates,  has  been  conducted  this  time  with  perfect  order 
and  calmness ;  and  that  this  large  assembly,  while  following  nearly  every  speaker 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  attention,  has  yet  listened  to  each  with  the  utmost 
tolerance,  is  a  proof  to  my  mind  that  we  are  beginning  to  understand  one  another 
better,  and  are,  therefore,  getting  nearer  to  unity  among  ourselyes.  I  will  venture 
now  to  touch  on  one  or  two  remarks  which  I  rather  regretted  to  hear.  Mr.  Yalpy, 
speaking  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  my  own,  said  that  *'  unless  there  is 
spiritual  affinity  there  cannot  be  unity."  Now,  while  I  heartily  accept  this  state- 
ment, I  differ  from  him  toto  codo  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  iL  For  I 
would  ask,  Have  we  not  all  of  us  on  this  platform,  and  in  this  Church  of  England,  the 
most  real  spiritual  affinity  t  Surely  the  One  Baptism,  and  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  three  Creeds,  and  the  partaking  of  the  One  Bread,  and  the  drinking  of  the 
One  Chalice,  constitute  such  a  deep  Spiritual  affinity  that  in  Christ  Jesus  we  are 
nothing  less  than  blood  relations  to  one  another,  however  much  we  may  differ 
among  ourselves  in  our  belief,  or  in  the  terms  we  use  to  express  our  belief  in  the 
nature  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion. 
Again,  I  must  say,  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  I  regretted  to  hear  the 
exceptions  which  persons  who  spoke  of  toleration  always  made.  The  burden  of  the 
speeches  of  Canons  Ryle  and  Qarbett  was,  that  High  Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen, 
and  Broad  Churchmen  might  all  agree,  respect,  and  tolerate  one  another,  but  that 
there  were  some  dreadful  persons  beyond  for  whom  there  could  be  no  toleration. 
One  is  tempted,  perhaps  wrongly,  to  think  when  one  hears  this,  that  persons  such  as 
oneself  are  meant^  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  everything  is  to  be  tolerated  except 
that  which,  with  the  deepest  conviction  of  one's  heart,  one  believes  to  be  the  fullest 
and  truest  teaching  of  the  Faith  once  delivered.  Of  course,  if  this  is  so,  we  are 
really  no  nearer  peace  among  ourselves  than  we  were  before.  I  want  to  plead,  there- 
fore, with  those  who  speak  thus,  to  carry  their  toleration  a  little  further,  and  to  leave 
out  those  unfortunate  exceptions  which  they  always  make.  Perhaps  it  may  seem 
strange  to  speak  of  toleration  for  what  one  believes  to  be  in  the  fullest  sense  the 
truth.  Controversialists  sometimes  argue  that  toleration  is  always  wrong;  for  if  the 
doctrine  or  practice  is  true,  it  demands  a  great  deal  more  than  toleration ;  and  if  it 
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be  false,  it  is  wrong  eyen  to  tolerate  it.     The  reply  is  obvious.     A  doctrine  may 
l>e  tme,  bnt  yon  cannot  at  present  see  its  troth,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  accept 
it ;  but  you  may  exercise  toleration  towards  it^  as  did  Nicodemus  towards  a  doctrine 
which  he  could  not  at  the  time  see  the  truth  of.     "  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man 
before  it  hear  him  ?  '*  were  noble  words  of  toleration,  and  they  led  to  something 
better  later  on.      Surely  toleration  was  better  than  persecution  in  such  a  case. 
€hranted  that  the  doctrine  may  be  untrue ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  so  ?    If 
not^  in  opposing  it  you  run  a  fearful  risk  of  being  found  even  to  be  fighting  against 
God.     I  plead  for  a  wider  toleration,  therelore,  not  as  admitting  for  one  moment 
that  the  things  I  plead  for  are  wrong  or  even  doubtful ;  but  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  because,  while  that  which  we  believe  to  be  true  is  attacked,  there  can  be  no 
peace ;  and  in  the  interest  of  those  who  attack  rather  than  of  those  who  defend, 
because  of  the  danger  they  incur  in  attacking  what  is  true.    Again,  Canon  Ryle 
aaid  that  he  was  sure  that  we  could  not  co-operate  so  far  as  to  preach  in  one  another's 
pulpits,  and  that  no  extreme  High  Churchman  would  like  to  let  him  (Canon  Ryle) 
preach  in  his  church.    I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  he  might  enter 
any  one  of  our  pulpits  and  say  every  word  that  he  has  said  to-day,  and  say  it  in  a 
black  gown  if  he  liked.    With  nine- tenths  of  it  we  should  all  agree ;  and  as  for  the 
rest,  which  was  a  suggestion  that  some  of  us  are  not  loyal  to  the  Church  of  England, 
why  no  one  in  our  congregations  would  believe  it  for  a  moment,  so  it  would  do  no 
harm.    The  fact  is,  that  we  might  all  exchange  pulpits  with  one  another,  if  we  only 
confined  ourselves  to  teaching  positively  what  we  believed  ourselves,  and  avoided 
mere  negative  teaching,  denying  what  other  people  believed.    Nothing  could  do  more 
to  promote  unity  among  ourselves  than  a  common  agreement  to  teach  positive  truths 
and  avoid  negations.     We  tread  on  surer  ground  when  we  teach  positively ;  for  all 
may  be  in  some  sort  prophets  in  God's  name  to  teach,  but  very  few  are  authorised 
in  God's  name  to  denounce  or  condemn.    The  Church  may  do  so ;  but  not  the  indi- 
vidoal.    Beside  this  bad  habit  of  denouncing  the  views  of  others,  there  are  three 
other  common  faults  which  we  must  give  up  if  we  would  regain  unity,  they  are — (i) 
ascribing  wrong  motives  to  the  actions  of  other  people;  (2)  insisting  on  making 
them  responsible  for  dangerous  consequences,  which  we  think  must  follow  from  their 
actions ;  (3)  insisting  on  fastening  objectionable  meanings  on  the  words  they  use. 
The  unworthy  motives,  the  dangerous  consequences,  and  the  objectionable  mean- 
ings are  all  indignantly  repudiated,  and  yet  people  go  on  imputing  and  alleging 
them.     While  this  lasts  there  can  be  no  peace.    One  word  more.    Canon  Ryle  said 
well  that  we  must  recognise  and  tolerate  "  the  various  prismatic  hues  of  the  theolo- 
gical rainbow  ; "  I  would  ask  him,  if  he  does  so,  to  tolerate  also  the  various  prismatic 
hues  of  the  ecclesiastical  dress — the  black  gown  of  the  M.  A.,  or  the  red  gown  of  the 
D.D.,  for  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  if  he  so  prefers,  or  the  surplice  which  the 
Church  of  England  provides,  if  he  prefers  that ;  and  cannot  he  go  one  step  further, 
and  tolerate  also  the  use  of  a  distinctive  dress  at  the  Holy  Eucharist  by  those  who 
wish  to  mark  out  that  service  as  different  from  all  others,  because  it  is  the  only  ser- 
vice appointed  directly  by  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  ?  No  doubt  a  difficulty  will  arise 
sometimes  where  feeling  is  divided  on  these  points  in  a  parish ;  but  surely  the  remedy 
is  simple,  if  we  all  really  desire  unity.   Let  those  who  desire  something  different  from 
— more  or  less  than — the  ordinary  use,  have  extra  services  at  early  hours,  and  at  these 
services  let  there  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  others,  who  find  the  services 
unaltered  at  the  hours  at  which  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  attend.     If 
any  further  means  were  needed  in  any  case,  it  would  best  be  found  in  the  adoption 
of  a  wise  and  truly  statesmanlike  measure  introduced  some  few  years  back  by  Mr. 
Salt,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Public  Worship  Facilities  Bill,"  which  would  give  power 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  acting,  of  course^  with  some  council  of  reference,  to 
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allow,  in  exceptional  cases,  extra  and  non-parochial  eharches  to  be  bnilt  and  used 
under  his  license  for  speciid  congregations,  who  were  soffidently  in  earnest  to  providfr 
a  stipend  for  a  clergyman  to  minister  to  them. 


Rev.  W.  Cadman,  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  Rector  of 

Marylebone,  London. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  this  important  subject,  and  perhaps  too  much  cannot  be 
said  of  its  importance,  but  it  remains  for  us  now  to  put  in  practice  what  unity  really 
is.     I  remember  taking  the  chair  at  a  Vestry  Meeting  of  what  was  then  a  very  dia- 
united  and  disorderly  parish,  and  I  ventured  to  say  to  them  that  if  each  of  us  set 
his  watch  by  somebody  else's,  the  probability  was  we  should  never  approach  to 
anything  like  keeping  the  same  time  ;  but  if  we  agreed  to  set  our  watches  each  by 
the  church  clock,  we  should  perhaps  more  nearly  approximate  to  the  right  time* 
One  of  my  audience  thereupon  cried  out,  "  Ay,  but  then  the  church  dock  must  be 
kept  right. ''    That  must  be  remembered.    We,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
believe  that  those  who  adhere  most  to  her  principles  and  her  practices,  are  those 
who  come  most  nearly  to  the  principles  and  practioes  which  the  Holy  Scripturea  let 
before  us.      We  come  together  to-day,  not  to  promote   each  his  own  opinioni^ 
not  to  promote  our  own  abstract  ideas  of  what  we  think  to  be  rights  bat  in 
the  belief  that    our   Church  is  a  faithful  representative    of  Clod's  truth  ;   and 
as  the  moon  receives  and  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  the  Church  reoeiTet 
and  reflects  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.      I  believe   there  will  be 
unity  among  us,   if  we  each  determine  to  be  more  widely  faithful  and  loTing 
to  the  truth  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England.     I  say  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  for  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  danger  of  souls.      A  former  Biihop  of 
Winchester,  under  whom  I  laboured,  said  to  me,  ''Always keep  in  mind  the  danger 
of  souls."     I  think  that  advice  most  important  in  this  day.    Sin  makes  the  danger, 
and  sin  can  only  be  subdued  by  the  method  Qod  has  given  us.     The  Gospel  with 
which  we  are  intrusted,  teaches  us  how  to  subdue  sin,  as  well  as  how  to  obUdn 
forgiveness  for  it— denying  ungodliness   and  worldly  lust^  living  soberly,  right* 
eously,  and  godly  in  the  world.     Let  us  keep  also  the  love  of  souls  constantly  in 
mind,  for  then  we  shall  most  nearly  approximate  to  the  mind  of  our  Lord  Jesoa 
Christ.     If  we  feel  the  value  of  souls  and  the  danger  of  souls,  and  if  we  have  any* 
thing  like  the  love  of  souls  —  and  1  believe  that,  by  that,  I  express  all  that  it 
Catholic  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  whilst  rejecting  all  those  accretions  which  every 
faithful  man  amongst  us  is  bound  to  protest  against  in  the  system  of  Rome— if  we 
agree  upon  that,  we  shall  draw  very  nearly  to  agreement  upon  some  other  matteis 
upon  which  we  di£fer.     Let  us  think  of  the  value  of  sonls.    This  our  Bleated 
Master,  Who  came  to  seek  and  to  save,  has  brought  before  us  when  He   aayt, 
**  What  is  a  man  proflted  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  **    We 
are  in  danger,  in  our  controversies  and  divisions,  of  losing  sight  of  this  important 
matter.    Secondly,  I  would  say  if  He  be  manifested  we  shall  all  strive  to  i^proadi 
perfection  in  the  unity  of  the  Faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d.    But 
if  any  of  these  things  be  forgotten,  allowed  to  sink  into  insignificance,  or  put  out  of 
sight,  we  shall  be  contending  about  matters,  which,  in  the  solemn  hour  when  we 
have  to  leave  this  world,  and  go  into  the  presence  of  our  God,  will  be  found  to  be 
mere  impertinent  trifles. 

The  Chairmak. 

Wb  cannot,  I  think,  oonolude  this  disonasiott  more  fitly  than  hf  flinging  "The 
Church's  One  Foundation." 


Rev.  Professor  Pritchard,  411 


MUSIC  HALL,  THURSDAY,  ()ih  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  James  Atlay,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
took  the  Chair  at  Half-past  Two  o'clock. 


RELIGIOUS  BENEFITS  FROM  RECENT  SCIENCE  AND 

RESEARCH. 

PAPERS. 

Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  ia 

in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  it  was  my  lot  to  meet  an  old  friend  who  for  many  years 
had  been  lost  sight  of.  Our  conversation  soon  turned  to  the  subject 
which  is  so  often  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men,  viz.,  as  to 
how  it  had  fared  with  him  in  these  days  of  religious  conflict  He  had 
been  much  troubled,  he  said,  by  those  endless  contrarieties  of  religious 
belief,  and  doubt,  and  dogma,  which  on  this  side  and  on  that  we  had 
heard  propounded.  Knowing  how  brief  our  conference  must  necessarily 
be,  I  at  once  addressed  myself  to  what  I  regarded  as  the  pith  and  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  I  suggested  that,  apart  from  the  statements  in  the 
New  Testament,  there  could  be  no  permanent  and  solid  ground  for  the 
hopes  and  consolations  and  religious  convictions  of  the  Christian.  '*  As  for 
the  interpretation  thereof/'  I  added,  ^'  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  were 
originally  addressed  to  plain  men,  endowed  with  ordinary  capacities,  and 
engaged  in  ordinary  avocations,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
documents  they  were,  and  we  are,  responsible  to  the  Giver  for  the  proper 
use  of  the  gifts  we  have  received."  "  True,"  said  he,  "  but  there  seem 
to  be  grave  difQcuIties  anterior  to  and  underlying  the  narratives  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures."  Here  I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  he  added,  '*  I 
refer,  for  instance,  to  the  alleged  impossibiHty  of  miracles,  and  to  the  many 
arrangements  in  Nature  which  appear  to  militate  against  the  power 
or  the  benevolence  of  its  Author."  I  rejoined,  "  Tou  are  now  opening 
a  wide  question,  and  one  that  cannot  be  effectually  discussed  where  we 
stand.  Tour  train  awaits  you,  and  I  have  only  time  to  say  that  these 
subjects  have  naturally  exercised  my  own  mind  also  for  many  years, 
and  the  result  is,  that  I,  for  one,  entertain  as  strong  a  conviction  of  the 
substantial  veracity  of  the  Gospel  histories  as  I  do  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation,  though  on  different  grounds  \  and  I  am  not  more 
staggered  at  the  wonderful  things  recorded  in  the  life  of  Christ  than 
I  am  at  what  I  read  ui  the  skies  themselves  of  the  constitution  and  the 
motions  of  the  stars."  I  know  not  what  may  have  been  the  effect  of  these 
JTia  vri^oivra,  these  winged  words,  upon  my  friend's  mind,  but  they 
at  once  suggested  to  me  the  matter  and  the  form  of  my  address  to  your- 
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selves  to-day.  Possibly  I  may  thereby  afford  to  some  of  my  brethren  who 
are  battling  with  error,  and  with  the  sorrows  that  come  from  error,  in  the 
world,  new  subjects  or  new  phases  of  thought,  which  they  may  in  their 
torn  bring  to  bear  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  trials  of  others  who  may 
consult  them  in  their  spiritual  needs ;  and  thus  the  fruits  of  the  seed  now 
cast  upon  the  waters  may  be  reaped  after  many  days :  who  can  tell  % 

**  Si  quid  ego  adjuvero  curamve  levasso 
Eoquid  erit  pretii  1 " 

I  shaU  ask  you  then,  in  this  behalf,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider 
with  me  the  Vastness  of  Nature  .•  a  vastness  both  with  regard  to  variety 
and  to  extent ;  to  our  finite  conceptions,  a  vastness  illimitable,  infinite. 
And  the  reason  why  I  invite  you  to  the  consideration  of  this  phase 
of  nature  lies  in  the  conviction  that  it  will  remove  from  some  mindSy 
as  it  certainly  has  from  my  own,  all  d  priori  or  anterior  objections  to  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  drawn  from  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
■contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you 
that,  whatever  else  these  miracles  may  be,  we  have  no  valid  reason  for 
regarding  them  in  this  light ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  may,  after  all, 
be  only  necessary  instances  of  the  orderly  course  of  Nature  itself ;  Nature, 
I  mean,  regarded  as  a  whole.  And  similar  considerations,  I  think,  will 
^so  either  remove  or  greatly  palliate  all  presumptions  against  the  power 
or  the  benevolence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  arising  from  the  alleged 
instances  of  injustice  or  extreme  severity  observed  in  the  course  of  it. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  thus  dismissed,  I  propose,  in  conclusion, 
to  consider  certain  parts  of  Nature  in  their  prophetic  or  antidpative  aspeeU, 
thereby  vindicating,  I  think,  the  parental  or  providential  character  of 
many  natural  dispositions  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  we  have  our 
being. 

Turn  your  thoughts  then,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the  starry  heavens,  as 
nightly  disclosed  to  the  astronomer's  gaze  by  those  gigantic  telescopes 
and  their  appliances  which  are  among  the  chief  wonders  of  modem  inven- 
tive  skill  In  certain  portions  of  the  heavens  more  stars  pass  across  the 
small  visible  field  of  the  instrument  each  minute  than  you  or  I  have  ever 
distinctly  seen,  with  unaided  vision,  shining  over  the  whole  concave 
surface  of  the  sky.  I  say  nothing  of  the  incalculable  distances  of  each 
from  each,  or  of  each  from  our  earth.  Yet  modem  research  has  taught 
us,  as  you  know,  that  each  of  these  innumerable  lights  is  a  sun,  similar 
in  its  constitution  to  our  own ;  nay,  often  a  combination  of  two  suns,  each 
revolving  round  its  companion  sun,  and  each  revolving,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, after  the  order  of  the  same  Keplerian  laws  which  regulate  our  own. 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  close  to  each  of  these  companion 
suns  there  revolves  a  system  of  planetary  worlds,  nestling  within  the 
protective  influence  of  the  dominant  attraction.  Further  still,  and  what 
interests  us  most,  is  the  fact  that  our  planetary  system  and  our  own  sun 
Are  themselves  units  in  this  vast  associated  group.  Yet  this  incalculable 
array  of  associated  systems  of  worlds  is  not  a  chaos  but  a  kosmos — a 
kosmos  replete  with  order,  and  beauty,  and  law.  The  sublimity  of  its 
beauty  is  familiar  to  us  all,  and  labour  and  ingenuity  have  gradually  dis- 
closed some  portions  of  its  orderly  arrangementa  Strange  to  say,  it  Is 
owing  to  these  orderly  arrangements,  and  to  them  alone,  that  we  are 
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enabled  to  guide  oar  ships  in  safety  across  the  ocean ;  by  these  alone  we 
can  lay  and  we  can  recover  our  Atlantic  cables,  we  map  out  our  continents, 
and  we  measure  our  globe  with  matchless  accuracy,  and  we  regulate  the 
calendar  of  our  seasons.  But  as  for  the  whole  scope,  the  final  intention, 
the  why  and  the  whither  of  this  stupendous  prodigality  of  creation^  we 
are  utterly  and  hopelessly  ignorant.  The  Christian,  indeed,  will  say  that 
these  bright  innumerable  existences  read  to  him  a  sublime  lesson  as  to 
what  He,  the  Author  of  this  transcendent  magnificence  must  be,  who 
nevertheless  condescends  to  call  Himself  his  Father,  and  sheds  abroad 
within  the  Christian's  spirit  the  joy  unspeakable  and  the  ineffable  dignity 
of  the  filial  relation.     But  let  that  pass  for  our  present  purpose. 

And  now,  not  in  contrast,  still  less  in   derisive   contrast,  turn   your 
thoughts  to  that  little  sandglass,  the  like  of  which  necessarily  limits,  and 
may  be  paralyses,  the  due  accomplishment  of  my  present  task.    The  sand 
therein,  you  know,  is  the  debris  of  ancient  continents,  existing  ages  upon 
ages  ago,  and  teeming  with  life  and  happiness  and  beauty  upon  this  our 
globe  long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  man.     The  why  and  the  whither 
of  this  amazing  prodigality  of  duration  as  much  baffle  and  evade  us  as  do 
the  stars.     And  nejct  think  of  the  materials  which  constitute  the  glass, 
that  curious  transparent  envelope  which  contains  the  sand.    Every  particle 
of  one  of  these  materials  (the  fiint)  has  passed  through  the  tissues  of 
creatures  living  no   doubt  in  pleasurable   existence   in   some  primeval 
waters,  while  the  other  material  aided  the  life  and  the  growth  of  the 
beautiful  flora  which  adorned  its  shores.     As  I  have  said  more  than  once 
before,  of  this  prodigality  of  resource  and  variety  in  Nature,  its  why  and 
its  whither  surprise,  baffle,  and  evade  us.     But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
sand,  or  the  glass  containing  it,  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention  ; 
but  it  is  rather  to  something  else  within  the  glass,  viz.,  the  atmospheric 
gaseous  substances,  which,  though  invisible,  are  to  my  mind  far  more 
marvellous,  and  in  one  sense  far  more  stupendous,  than  all  the  incal- 
culable numbers  and  the  subtle  arrangements  observable  in  the  starry 
heavens.     For  modern  science  has  revealed  to  us  the  existence,  within 
that  glass,  of  millions  of  myriads  of  millions  of  entities,  the  mind  becomes 
stupefied  in  reckoning  up  their  numbers,  yet  moving  amongst  each  other 
with  velocities  measurable  by  no  terrestrial  standards,  but  approaching 
rather  the  velocities  of  the  planets,  and  dashing  against  each  other,  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  glass,  produce,  by  their  orderly  conflicts,  all  those 
varied  effects  which  we  classify  under  the  names  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
heat,  and  light,  and  electricity.    Moreover,  each  one  of  these  innumerable 
atoms  has  each  its  distinctive   and  characteristic  weight,  infinitesimal 
though  it  be.     Each  from  primeval  time  has  been  endued  with  its  own 
unalterable  individuality,  its  definite  likes  and  dislikes,  and  its  own  asso- 
ciative energy.      Such  is  the  wondrous  constitution  revealed  to  us  by 
the  ingenious  diligence  of  modern  research,  of  the  aeriform  substances 
constituting  the  atmosphere  within  that  glass.     The  mind  becomes  half 
humiliated  and  half  paralysed  at  the  contemplation,  and  even  the  most 
accomplished  mathematician  must  find  his  powers  sorely  exercised  in  the 
disentanglement  of  these  complicated  flights  and  collisions  of  the  atoms. 

But  now,  add  to  those  stupendous  hosts  which  adorn  the  skies,  and 
to  these  myriad  atoms  thus  curiously  endowed — add,  I  say,  all  the  exist- 
ences that  lie  between  and  around  them ;  add  to  them  that  bright  mys- 
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terious  thing  called  life^  and  specially  human  life;  man,  with  all  bis 
godlike  endowments  of  the  understanding ;  man,  with  all  his  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections,  and  "  all  that  stirs  this  mortal  frame  f*  and 
then,  summing  up  the  whole,  what  have  you  arrived  at,  at  last^  in  all 
this  interminable  array  of  things  and  thought  ?  Simply  this :  you  have 
KATUBE — naturCy  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  sum  of  all  created 
things;  all  that  exist,  or  have  existed,  or  ever  will  exist.  You  have 
indeed  a  scheme,  a  system,  a  constitution  of  things,  in  whicb,  though  the 
several  parts  manifestly  cohere  and  interact  with  an  astonishing  connec- 
tion, nevertheless  it  is  a  scheme  in  which  '^  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  gire 
the  whole  account  of  any  one  thing  whatever ;  the  whole  account,  that 
is,  of  all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessary  adjuncts — ^adjuncts,  I  mean,  with- 
out which  it  could  not  have  been." 

We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  laws  of  Nature ;  but  analyse  the  meaning  of 
the  terms.  We  find  that  certain  circumstances,  collocations  of  matter,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  planets,  recur  again  and  again ;  and  then  we  find  that 
certain  other  consequences  invariably  ensue,  and,-  so  far  as  such  and 
similar  collocations  of  matter  are  concerned,  we  rightly  conclude  that 
we  have  at  length  discovered  the  plan,  the  law,  the  natural  scheme,  after 
which  this  matter,  or  those  planets,  are  so  far  constituted.  And  this  we 
call  a  Law  of  Noiurt :  a  law  expressing  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  the  will, 
the  scheme,  of  the  Author  of  Nature.  But  of  how  few  instances  of  things, 
and  of  how  infinitesimal  a  part  of  nature  have  we  discovered  such  laws. 
Tou  may  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands.  In  all  other  circum- 
stances we  have  not  certainty  and  law,  but  presumptive  evidence  and 
probability  to  guide  us.  "  For  t«  probability  is  the  guide  of  life,*'  And 
in  effect  we  find  this  form  of  evidence  to  be  sufiicient,  whether  in  matters 
of  social  conduct  or  for  the  practical  government  of  our  inner  being. 

Now,  in  this  darkness  or  this  light  of  Nature,  call  it  which  you  will, 
tell  me  if  it  pleased  the  Author  of  Nature  to  send  to  us.  His  childreu, 
a  revelation  of  things  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  concerned,  but  regard- 
ing which  the  visible  parts  of  Nature  could  give  us  no  information ;  if  in 
this  behalf  there  appeared  upon  this  earth  one  who  assumed  to  be  a  mes- 
senger from  Heaven,  and  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  Most  High ;  if  he 
claimed  for  himself  a  divine  original,  and  exhibited  in  his  conduct  moral 
excellences  and  a  moral  intelligence  far  beyond  any  that  we  conceive 
attainable  by  the  children  of  men  ;  if  he  taught  and  lived  as  none  other 
being  ever  taught  and  lived  before  or  since ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  this  unique  being,  appearing  under  this  unique  environment, 
claimed,  and  was  said  and  seen  to  exhibit,  power  over  the  diseases  of  the 
body  end  over  the  elements  of  Nature,  nay,  over  life  and  death ;  could 
you,  I  ask,  under  these  unique  circumstances,  and  considering  what  the 
scheme  of  Nature  has  been  shown  to  be,  could  you,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  reject  the  narrative  simply  under  the  plea  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  Law9  of  Nature  9  For  my  own  part,  if  I  said  so,  I  feel  that  I  should 
thereby  be  committing  intellectual  suicide. 

You  will  observe  that  my  present  argument  refers  so  (ax  only  to  the  laws 
of  the  visible  portion  of  Nature,  but  omits  all  reference  to  our  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  the  mysterious  interaction  between  mind  and  matter. 
Now,  the  miracles  of  the  unique,  the  divine  Teacher,  are,  in  the  sacred 
records,  attributed  to  the  energy  of  His  wil).     And  who  knows  the 
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relation  of  will  to  the  motions  of  material  atoms  f  But  here  I  trespass 
outside  of  the  scope  of  my  present  task,  and  I  proceed  to  the  last  topic 
of  my  address  to  you  tcnlay.  And  even  this  I  am  constrained  to  dismiss 
with  a  brevity  and  a  sententiousness  which  must  fall  far  short  of  the 
thing  I  aim  at  I  refer  to  the  prophetic  or  anticipative  character  of 
•certain  arrangements  in  the  course  of  Nature. 

Consider,  then,  for  a  moment,  in  what  are  constituted,  and  by  what 
means  are  developed,  the  arts,  the  conveniences,  the  embellishments  of 
social  life.  What,  for  instance,  would  this  our  English  life  be  in  the 
absence  of  coal,  and  clay,  and  iron,  and  glass  1  Even  the  absence  of 
sulphur — God  forbid  that  I  should  here  be  thinking  of  miserable  though 
necessary  war — but  the  absence  of  even  sulphur,  as  the  main  ingredient 
in  sulphuric  acid,  would  make  an  absolute  revolution  in  the  useful  and 
pleasant  varieties  of  our  daily  ezistenca  And  regard  also  for  a  moment 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  telescopes  and  spectroscopes,  and  photo- 
graphy in  the  mere  light,  though  that  is  an  important  light,  of  their 
exciting  the  curiosity  and  developing  the  intelligence  of  the  great  masses 
of  our  population.  Go  back  in  thought  to  the  distant  times  of  our  lake- 
dwellers,  and  to  those  still  more  ancient  cheerless  men  whose  chief 
mechanical  implements  consisted  of  wedges  of  flint,  and  then  let  me  ask 
you  what  \a  the  source  from  whence  we  derive  those  materials  which 
have  been,  and  must  have  been  ordained  to  be,  the  means  of  our  own 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  of  the  discipline  of  our  intellectual 
powers  ?  We  know  that  the  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand  is  the  great 
storehouse  of  the  means  provided  for  our  material  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment, and  none  assuredly  know  this  better  than  the  men  of  Swansea. 
And  now  that  you  have  before  your  minds  this  wondrous  correlation 
of  our  complex  globe,  to  the  still  more  wonderful  being  in  due  time 
placed  upon  it,  so  that  he  may  subdue  it  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation — to  the  purposes,  I  say,  of  his  gradual  develop- 
ment upwards  and  onwards  towards  the  Supreme;  I  say,  holding  this 
wondrous  correlation  of  human  capacities  and  material  things  clear  and  full 
before  the  vision  of  your  minds,  turn  the  gaze  of  your  thoughts  towards  the 
nebulous  masses  in  the  far-off  sky,  now  in  process  of  condensation  of  evolu- 
tion, if  you  will,  into  new  suns  and  new  worlds,  to  be  constituted  in  their 
turn  after  the  fashion  of  our  own.  In  these  mysterious  fiery  clouds  the 
instructed  gaze  of  science  already  discerns  the  nitrogen  of  future  atmo- 
spheres, the  hydrogen  of  future  oceans,  the  carbon  of  a  future  vegetation, 
and,  it  may  be,  the  sure  traces  of  the  iron  that  is  destined  to  quicken  the 
inventive  genius  of  beings  who  are  to  be  the  denizens  of  worlds  yet 
unformed.  Magnificent  prolepsis  !  The  skies  of  the  ages  long  past  must 
have  once  proclaimed  in  like  manner  the  same  beneficent  arrangements 
in  preparation  for  ourselves.  For  those  ancient  skies  contained  the  ''  pro- 
mise and  the  potency,"  the  far-off  prophecy  of  the  advent  of  beings,  who, 
in  the  slow  but  secure  progress  of  the  rolling  ages,  would,  as  on  this  day, 
sing  of  the  glory,  and  be  warmed  and  invigorated  by  the  parental  love 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe. 
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Rev.  H.  W.  Watkins,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  PhUo- 
sophy  in  King's  College,  London,  Warden  of  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury. 

The  words  '^  Religion,"  "Science,"  "Besearcli,"are  all  words  whose  meaning 
is  vague,  and  whose  limits  it  would  be  hard  to  define.     The  term  '^  twenty 
minutes  '^  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  term  of  very  definite  meaning,  and  its 
limits  are,  in  Congress  Halls  at  least,  marked  in  a  very  practical  vray. 
Let  me  then  employ  one  or  two  of  these  minutes  in  marking  out  such 
parts  of  our  almost  boundless  subject,  as  I  may  be  able  to  speak  of  in  the 
minutes  that  remain.     One  evident  limit  is  imposed  for  me.     It  could  be 
right  for  few  men — it  would  certainly  be  wholly  wrong  for  him  who  is 
now  addressing  you — to  follow  an  Oxford  Professor  whose  name  is  as  & 
household  word  at  these  assemblies ;  to  precede  a  Cambridge  Professor, 
who  if  less  known  to  us  by  his  spoken,  is  known  to  all  by  his  written 
words ;  and,  coming  between  these  men,  to  darken  subjects  which  they 
have  illumined,  and  made  peculiarly  their  own.     It  can  hardly  be  by 
accident  that  this  middle  position  has  been  given  me.     A  whole  hour  of 
the  pure  light  of  science  may  be  too  dazzling  for  the  untrained  eye,  and 
an  interval  of  shade  has  been  in  kindness  provided.     Be  it  mine,  then,  to 
look  at  these  things  as  they  come  within  the  ordinary  powers  of  vision 
and  present  themselves  as  practical  questions  of  life.     I  may  also  exclude 
from  "  Science  "  all  that  outer  fringe  of  unverified  hypotheses  in  the  dark- 
ness of  which  sciolists  delight  to  dwell;  and  where  they  find  spectral 
giants  that  would  consume  not  only  our  faith  but  us — did  they  but  them- 
selves exist.     I  may  leave  the  BcUhyhius  Hceckdiij  with  other  sea-ser- 
pents, in  their  native  depths.     Long  may  they  rest  there !     To  call  all 
this  '^  science  "  ''  knowledge,"  would  be  to  insult  the  majesty  of  truth, 
and  to  rob  earnest  and  humble  thinkers  of  the  homage  which  every  man 
accords  them,  that  we  may  do  reverence  to  men  whose  only  claim  to  it  is 
based  on  the  hardihood  of  ignorance.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  '^  Reli- 
gion *'  is  limited  for  the  purposes  of  this  meeting  to  its  simplest  and 
therefore  widest  conception.     We  have  to  deal,  not  with  science  in  its 
relation  to  Christianity,  nor  yet  with  science  in  its  relation  to  Revealed 
Religion — ^tbis  was  a  question  for  the  last  Church  Congress — ^but  with  the 
benefits,  and  I  presume  that  I  may  add  or  non-benefits,  to  Religion  as  such, 
from  recent  science  and  research. 

Now  the  currents  of  higher  religious  thought  in  England,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  trace  them,  are  being  influenced  by  two  main  forces— one 
the  theory  of  Evolution  ;  the  other  Comparative  Theology,  or  the  so-called 
Science  of  Religion  itself.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  while  there  are 
brooks  leading  in  various  directions  on  either  side,  these  are  the  great 
rivers  in  which  men's  thoughts  are  flowing,  or  to  which  they  are  tending. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  address  to  you  some  brief  remarks  on  each  of  theae 
subjects,  and  to  add  to  them  some  of  a  more  general  kind. 

I.  The  theory  of  Evolution  comes  to  us  with  much  of  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  commends  itself  as  emphatically  of  British  growtL  And 
though  to  some  of  us  much  that  we  now  read  in  English  is  strangely  like 
what  we  have  before  read  in  the  German  of  Schelling,  or  Gk)ethey  or  Hegel ; 
and  the  whole  theory  little  but  a  development  of  the  teaching  of  Leibnits ; 
and  though  others  among  us  may  think  we  are  bearing  again  half-for- 
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gotten  passages  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  are  qaite  sure  that  this 
and  that  thought  may  be  found  in  the  Latin  Fathers,  ay,  and  by  the 
deeper  reader,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves;  yet  it  remains 
undonbtedly  true  that  this  theory,  in  its  present  completion  of  principle 
and  illustration,  is  the  colossal  work  of  a  Uving  Englishman,  of  whom  his 
age  and  country  may  well  be  proud.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  scientifi- 
cally valid ;  it  is  probable  indeed  that  this  induction  of  inductions  is  but  a 
step  to  higher  inductions  still,  and  that  we  shall  live  to  hear  our  boys  at 
school  laugh  at  us  for  stopping  on  the  first  summit,  and  thinking  we  were 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  range.  But  I  feel  sure  that  when  the  history 
of  this  century  comea  to  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future,  the 
name  of  Herbert  Spencer  will  be  found  in  the  very  first  rank  among  those 
of  English  workers  and  thinkers.  In  ultimate  principles  I  differ  from  him 
ioto  codoy  but  I  am  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  acknowledge  the  great- 
ness of  his  work,  and  the  philosophical  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted. 

What^  then,  is  this  theory  1  **  Evolution  is  a  change  from  indefinite, 
incoherent  homogeneity,  to  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,  through 
successive  differentiations  and  integrations."  I  have  not  forgotten  that  we 
are  in  the  shade  period.  This  gleam  of  light  is  Mr.  Spencer's,  not  mine. 
But  it  is  a  gleam  of  light.  Look  at  it  for  a  moment  and  you  will  see. 
The  writer  means  not,  as  is  too  often  said,  that  everything  in  its  mature 
form  is  the  development  of  a  germ  which  was  as  a  miniature  edition  of  the 
larger  work,  microscopic  indeed,  yet  perfect  in  all  its  parts — nay,  he  holds 
it  to  be  absolutely  '^  proved  that  no  germ,  animal  or  vegetable,  contains 
the  slightest  rudiment,  trace,  or  indication  of  the  future  organism,"  and 
that  **  the  first  process  set  up  in  every  fertilised  germ  is  a  process  of 
repeated  spontaneous  fissures,  ending  in  the  production  of  a  mass  of  cells, 
not  one  (k  which  exhibits  any  special  character, "-^but  he  means  that 
everything  commences  in  a  simple  rudimentaiy  state,  and  rises  by  a 
countless  number  of  distinct  stages  to  its  determinate  form ;  that  this 
form  commences  in  its  turn  the  downward  course  of  dissolution  ;  and 
that  through  these  successive  differentiations  and  integrations  all  things 
are  developed.  Physiology,  geology,  astronomy,  zoology,  sociology,  are 
all  subject  to  this  law.  The  solar  system  itself  will  by  this  law  finally 
pass  away  into  the  nebulous  matter  from  which  it  was  evolved.  All  this 
may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  Let  us  from  our  lower  standpoint  grant  that  it 
is  true.  The  grant  is  a  large  one,  but  for  the  moment  let  us  lend  our 
assent — not  give  it — and  what  then  1  How  is  our  simple  idea  of  religion 
affected  by  it  ?  Mr.  Spencer  shall  answer.  *'  The  genesis  of  an  atom," 
he  tells  us,  "  is  no  easier  to  conceive  than  that  of  a  planet.  Indeed,  far 
from  rendering  the  universe  less  mysterious  than  before,  it  makes  a  much 
greater  mystery  of  it  Creation  by  fabrication  is  much  lower  than  crea- 
tion by  evolution.  A  man  can  bring  a  machine  together,  he  cannot  make 
a  machine  that  develops  itself.  That  our  harmonious  universe  should 
formerly  have  existed  potentially  in  the  state  of  diffused  matter  without 
form,  and  that  it  should  gradually  have  attained  its  present  organisation, 
is  much  more  wonderful  than  its  formation,  according  to  the  artificial 
method  supposed  by  the  vulgar,  would  be.  Those  who  consider  it  legi- 
timate to  argue  from  phenomena  to  noumena  have  good  right  to  maintain 
that  the  nebular  hypothesis  implies  a  primary  cause  as  superior  to  the 
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mechanical  God  of  Paley  as  that  is  to  the  fetish  of  the  savage."  We  may 
object  to  the  wording  of  this  answer ;  but  its  central  truth  is  evident. 
Science  in  her  advances  along  the  lines  of  Evolution,  as  in  all  the  tracks 
she  treads,  unveils  to  us  at  every  step  the  Infinite  and  the  One ;  and  iu 
doing  so,  she  leads  Religion  by  the  hand  and  bids  her  wonder  and  adore. 
This  law  indeed,  like  every  law,  answers  the  question  How  %  To  the  man 
that  follows  it  to  the  utmost  verge  of  thought,  and,  eagerly  looking  into 
the  darkness  still  beyond,  feels  that  the  mystery  of  existence  remains 
imsolved,  and  cries  Why)  Whence)  it  can  furnish  no  answer.  The 
agonised  appeal  that  must  be,  will  be,  answered,  strikes  against  it  as 
against  the  granite  of  the  mountain  side,  and  the  man,  listening  with  out- 
stretched head  and  ear  intent  to  catch  the  faintest  whisper  in  reply,  finds 
in  despair  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  echo  of  his  own  voice — Why! 
Whence)  Whither) 

2.  The  systematic  study  and  tabulation  of  religions,  which  forms  the 
science  of  Comparative  Theology,  is  far  less  English  than  is  the  theory  of 
Evolution  ;  most  of  the  materials  come  to  our  hands  from  foreign  souroes, 
and  especially  from  the  indefatigable  and  self-denying  labour  of  our 
neighbours  in  Holland.  But  that  they  do  come,  and  that  they  are  being 
translated,  read,  and  digested,  let  our  current  literature  witness.  Few  of 
us,  probably,  have  any  conception  of  the  immense  amount  of  scientific 
research  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  particular  question  by  specialists 
in  Holland  and  Germany  during  the  last  few  years.  I  refer  to  this  for  a 
moment,  because  I  want  to  show  you  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
statement  which  I  am  about  to  read.  It  is  taken  from  the  '*  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Religion,"  by  Dr.  Tiele,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Reli- 
gions, in  the  University  of  Leiden.  The  competence  of  Dr.  Tiele  to  speak 
on  such  questions  is  beyond  all  doubt;  and  no  one  who  has  read  his 
works  will  think  him  unduly  inclined  to  defend  the  older  views.  He  tells 
us — I  read  from  the  English  translation — '^  The  statement  that  there  are 
nations  or  tribes  which  profess  no  religion,  rests  either  on  inaccurate  obser- 
vation or  a  confusion  of  ideas.  No  tribe  or  nation  has  yet  been  met  with 
destitute  of  belief  in  any  higher  beings ;  and  travellers  who  asserted  their 
existence  have  been  afterwards  refuted  by  the  facts.  It  is  legitimate, 
therefore,  to  call  religion  in  its  most  general  sense  a  universal  pheno- 
menon of  humanity." 

We  have,  then,  these  results  from  the  particular  lines  of  science  of 
which  we  are  thinking.  Let  us  for  a  moment  place  them  side  by  side. 
Evolution,  admitting  even  that  all  which  is  claimed  for  it  is  true,  and  draw- 
iiig  no  further  inference  than  that  which  its  ablest  advocate  has  drawn,  so 
far  from  taking  from  us  the  consciousness  of  adoring  wonder  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  power  which  transcends  all  efforts  of  comprehension,  increases 
it  by  the  multiple  of  infinity.  A  power  to  be  adored ;  there  is  the  scien- 
tific formula  for  the  one  element  of  religion.  Comparative  Theology 
asserts  that  the  belief  in  higher  beings  is  a  universal  phenomenon  of 
humanity.  Hearts  to  adore ;  there  is  the  other  element  of  religion.  I 
know  indeed  that  Evolution  has  told  us  nothing  of  the  infinity  to  which 
it  necessarily  leads.  '*  Incomprehensible  power,"  *' inscrutable  reality," 
"  potential  existence,"  '^  nature,"  "  force,"  or,  as  if  the  plural  were  stronger 
than  the  singular,  "  forces,"  or  these  words  deified  by  being  written  in 
capitals  by  men  whose  very  fingers  would  assert  the  living  Qod  their 
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intellects  cannot  grasp ;  such  are  the  expressions,  not  for  the  being,  but 
for  the  power  to  be  aldored.  Bat  the  heart  of  humanity — and  note  once 
again  that  it  is  the  universal  phenomenon,  extending  through  all  the 
centuries  of  time,  and  found  in  all  the  latitudes  of  place,  crystallised  in 
the  language  of  every  nomad  race,  and  the  keystone  of  every  institution 
of  civilised  mankind ;  whispered  at  every  birth,  uttered  at  every  crisis  of 
life,  sobbed  over  every  grave — ^the  heart  of  humanity  beats  with  a  faith 
in  a  higher  Being  And  will  Science  tell  us  that  the  motion  of  every  atom 
uf  matter  is  guided  with  unerring  wisdom,  that  in  all  the  complexity  of 
this  universe — so  vast  that  it  is  unthinkable — Evolution  is  silently,  and 
without  one  false  step,  doing  her  eternal  work;  that  sun  and  moon, 
planets  and  stars,  are  poised  with  such  accuracy  that  on  this  earth  (so 
insignificant  in  the  solar  system  that  seen  from  the  sun  it  would  not  be  as 
large  as  the  smallest  stop  on  the  paper  from  which  I  read),  man  can 
predict  their  exact  positions  with  unfailing  certainty ;  that  all,  all  is  set 
aright,  that  the  heart  of  man  alone  goes  wrong  ?  Or  will  she  assert  that 
faculty  everywhere  implies  an  object,  that  eyes  are  made .  wherewith  to 
see,  and  ears  wherewith  to  hear ;  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the 
strongest  only  can  survive,  and  the  unneeded  ceases  to  exist ;  and  will  she 
say  in  the  same  breath  that  this  faith-power  of  mankind  implies  no  Being 
from  whom  it  came,  to  whom  it  tends ;  that  though  it  has  existed  through 
every  struggle,  and  survived  every  attempt  to  make  it  cease,  it  is  not 
needed  and  is  not  strong  ?  Or  wUl  she  admit  that  every  faculty  of  man 
tends  to  transcend  itself ;  that  Intellect,  rising  by  successive  steps,  gene- 
ralises from  law  to  yet  higher  law,  and  reaching  the  highest  point  declares 
that  there  is  yet  a  higher;  that  Imagination  in  her  search  for  the  beautiful 
fixes  an  ideal  she  never  can  attain,  and  that  in  every  department  of  art 
the  ideal  realised  fixes  a  higher  ideal  still ;  that  Conscience  in  its  asser- 
tion of  right,  duty,  retribution,  feels  that  these  come  not  from  an  imperfect 
human  law,  and  that  they  are,  even  where  no  human  law  exists;  that 
Affection,  putting  forth  her  powers  to  love,  finds  that  no  loved  object  can 
satisfy  them,  and,  feeling  that  the  most  perfect  human  love  is  less  than 
the  love  she  needs,  declares  there  must  be  a  love  beyond ;  that,  in  a  word, 
Intellect,  Imagination,  Conscience,  Affection,  are  with  unceasing  claim 
craving  to  see  the  Invisible,  and  yet  assert  that  there  is  no  Invisible  to 
see  f  Or  will  she  admit  that  in  every  department  of  intellectual  work 
axiom  must  be  assumed  and  postulates  be  granted ;  that  these  are  the 
very  foundation  of  reasoning,  and  that  Eeason  itself  is  but  the  architect, 
drawing  its  plans  indeed  with  compass  and  rule,  testing  the  building  with 
square  and  plummet,  but  demanding  a  foundation  in  the  solid  rock,  on 
which  its  own  first  stone  shall  be  laid  ;  and  will  she  tell  us  that  Beason, 
ill  the  sphere  of  religious  thought  alone,  is  competent  to  build  without 
foundation ;  that  here  no  axiom  shall  be  assumed,  no  postulate  shall  be 
granted ;  that  rigid  demonstration  shall  be  demanded  of  that  which  every 
luan  knows  without  demonstration,  and  cannot  know  by  it ;  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  individual  man,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  Qod,  must  be 
proved  by  philosophy,  or  shall  not  be  believed  in  at  all )  Or  will  she, 
seated  in  the  seclusion  of  the  watchtower  of  her  own  building,  look  down 
<upon  the  seething  masses  of  humanity  in  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their 
struggles,  their  affections,  their  yearnings  for  the  life  above,  beyond, 
before,  and  declare  that  all  this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  vulgar  mob. 
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unknown  to  the  intellectual  man  ?    Will  she,  that  is,  bid  man  craBh  out 
of  bis  own  nature  one  part,  the  highest  part,  of  his  very  being,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  Intellect  alone,  declare  that  the  heart — after  lie 
has  destroyed  it — beats  with  sentiment  no  more  1    But  why  weary  you 
with  these  questionings]     Science  makes  such  claims  only  in  her  momente 
of  frenzy,  and  she  then  is  suicidal,  and  falls  slain  by  her  own  hand. 
Judge  her  not  by  these  moments,  but  look  at  her  in  the  calm  fairness 
of  her  beauty,  in  the  vista  of  a  long  past.     That  past,  too,  has  had  its 
masters  of  men  who  know ;  masters  represented  by  such  names  as  Augus- 
tine and  Gregory,  Pascal,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  Kepler  and  Newton,. 
Bacon  and  Locke ;  shall  I  hesitate  in  a  Church  Congress  to  add  Richard 
Hooker  and  Joseph  Butler,  or,  if  I  passed  them  over,  would  not  this- 
border-town  of  these  dioceses  of  my  fatherland  add  Edward  Coplestone 
and  Connop  Thirlwall  1     Sirs,  these  men  were  giants  in  the  vastneas  of 
their  intellectual  strength,  though  children,  because  children  in  the  hiuni- 
lity  of  their  faith.     Who  are  the  children  in  intellect  that  will  climb  upon 
their  shoulders  and  cry.  We  are  taller  than  our  fathers  %    Who  will  daxe 
to  bid  us  think  that  these  men  were  intellectually  imbeciles,  or  morally 
knaves ;  that  the  country  they  saw  by  faith  is  a  dreamland  of  non-exist- 
ence, that  the  moral  power  of  the  lives  they  lived  is  the  outflow  of  weak- 
ness ?    Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  the  platform  of  scientific  knowledge 
is  the  ultimate  limit  of  human  faculty,  that  upon  it  we  may  pace  backward 
and  forward,  but  that  it  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  a  great  abyss,  into 
which  no  ray  of  light  can  ever  pass,  from  which  no  ray  of  light  can  ever  come  ; 
that  every  living  power  of  every  living  man  is  ever  to  crave  and  never  tt> 
be  satisfied,  though  humanity  itself  declares  it  has  been  satisfied ;  that  the 
hungering  soul  of  a  famine-struck  world  is  to  cry  to  Heaven  for  bread,. 
and  for  bread  receive  a  stone  ?     Are  we  commanded  to  believe  all  this 
by  the  very  science  which  asserts  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  belief  f 
Credat  Jtidceus  /    Let  the  beliefless  believe  it ! 

Religion,  then,  rests  upon  ultimate  axioms,  which  as  they  are  beyond 
science  to  establish,  so  are  they  beyond  science  to  impugn.  Science  ia 
the  peculium  of  the  few,  and  from  its  very  nature  ever  changing ;  reli- 
gion is  the  compass  of  the  lives  of  all,  and  in  essence  always  the  same. 
Science  may  not  lay  her  foundations,  but  it  may  shape  her  buildings,  may 
reject  this  stone  or  that  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  her  waUs,  may,  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  her,  guide  her  in  the  building  of  a  truly  Catholic 
Church,  where  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  and  love  may  together  hymn 
the  Creator's  praise.  Claims  have  indeed  been  made  by  extremists|,  in 
the  name  of  science,  at  which  religion  stands  aghast ;  and  dogmas  have 
been  uttered,  and. deeds  have  been  wrought  in  the  name  of  religion  that 
no  intelligent  man  can  receive  or  sanction.  But  science  is  not  answerable 
for  human  ignorance ;  nor  is  religion  for  human  sin.  True  science  must 
be  in  a  real  sense  religious ;  true  religion  must  be  in  a  real  sense  scientific, 
Intellect  has  always  been,  and  always  must  be,  intellectus  qucerens  fidem ," 
faith  has  always  been,  and  always  must  be,  Jides  quasrens  inUUectwn,  Litel> 
luct  and  faith,  science  and  religion,  are  distinct  in  thought,  but  inseparable 
in  fact.  Qod  has  united  them  in  the  individual  man ;  Gkxi  has  united 
them  in  the  human  race.  '^  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder." 
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The  next  p&per  is  one  that  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Profeisor  Stoket,  but 
unfortunately  hia  college  duties  require  his  presence  at  Cambridge.  The  paper  will 
therefore  be  read  by  Mr.  Bishop,  one  of  the  Secretaries. 
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the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  subject  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  address  this  meeting  is  one 
which  is  likely  to  receive  very  dififerent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  different 
individuals.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  present  extent  of  science  is  such 
that  a  scientific  man  is  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  specialist  even  as 
regards  the  study  of  science  itself;  and,  in  the  second  place,  science  and 
religion  belong  to  such  different  fields  of  human  thought  that  any  bear- 
ings the  one  may  have  on  the  other  are  likely  to  present  themselves  in 
different  lights  to  the  minds  of  different  persons.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
attempt  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  for  which 
neither  my  own  abilities  nor  the  time  allotted  to  me  would  suffice,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  noticing  a  few  points  of  connection  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  my  own  mind. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  the  biological  than  the  physical  sciences  which 
have  recently,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  been  supposed  to  bear  on 
religious  questions.  As  my  own  studies  have,  however,  not  lain  in  that 
department,  I  shall  say  but  little  about  it,  and  I  turn  to  physical  science, 
with  which  I  am  more  familiar. 

There  is  one  physical  doctrine  the  establishment  of  which,  if  not 
exactly  recent,  yet  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  present  century, 
which  has,  I  think,  given  needless  alarm  to  some  who  have  the  cause  of 
religion  at  heart ;  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force.  This 
would  not  be  the  place  to  enter  on  any  lengthy  explanation  of  what  the 
doctrine  means ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  every  development  of  work  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  expenditure  of  something  ;  and  conversely,  when 
work  is  apparently  lost,  its  full  equivalent  must  appear  in  some  other 
shape,  in  quantitj/  corresponding  to  the  work  apparently  lost,  and  very 
commonly  in  the  shape  of  heat  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  law 
is  no  less  applicable  to  living  beings  than  to  dead  matter ;  and  that,  for 
instance,  the  work  exerted  by  a  labouring  man  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
energy  due  to  chemical  combinations  between  the  constituents  of  his  food 
and  the  air  he  breathes.  It  is  this  last  application  of  the  law  which 
seems  to  give  rise,  in  the  minds  of  some  religious  men,  to  apprehensions 
which  to  me  appear  wholly  groundless.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  idea  that  living  beings,  no  less  than  dead  matter,  are  subject  to  the 
three  laws  of  motion ;  and  if  we  have  now  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
no  less  subject  to  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force,  I  cannot  imagine 
what  religion  has  to  fear  from  that  To  aid  our  ideas  let  us  adopt  a  rude 
analogy,  and  compare  a  living  being  to  a  railway  train  in  motion.  If  we 
have  now  reason  to  regard  the  will,  considered  in  relation  to  the  exertion 
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of  mnscnlar  work,  as  something  more  nearly  analogons  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  engine-drirer  than  to  the  coals  under  the  boiler,  that  surely  is  not 
in  any  way  derogatory  to  our  idea  of  a  living  being,  or  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  involved  in  its  first  creation.  Rather,  as  it  seems  to  me,  our  ideas 
of  what  constitutes  a  living  being  tend  to  be  refined  and  exalted. 

But,  closely  connected  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
is  another  which,  it  strikes  me,  has  a  closer  religious  bearing ;  I  allude  to 
the  principle  of  the  dissipation  of  energy.  Imagine  a  condensing  steam- 
engine  at  work.  For  simplicity's  sake,  suppose  the  fire  removed  when  the 
boHer  has  been  well  heated ;  make  abstraction  of  all  the  surroundings ; 
and  suppose  the  work  done  by  the  engine  to  be  that  of  turning  round  a 
paddle  between  fixed  paddles,  the  fixed  and  the  movable  paddles  being 
alike  immersed  in  water  belonging  to  the  condenser.  The  engine  would 
go  on  working  for  a  time  by  virtue  of  the  heat  which  it  got  from  the 
coals  before  the  fire  was  removed.  The  heat  belonging  to  the  steam 
which  comes  from  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  in  part  conveyed  into  the 
condenser.  I  say  in  part,  not  entirely,  even  if  we  make  abstraction  of 
the  solid  materials  of  the  engine.  For  a  part  is  in  appearance  lost,  and  in 
lieu  of  it  we  have  an  exact  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  work  done.  But  in 
the  arrangement  supposed  this  work  is  converted  again  into  heat,  through 
the  friction  in  the  water  in  the  condenser.  The  upshot  is,  that  while  in 
different  parts  of  the  system  there  is  a  mutual  exchange  between  energy 
of  one  kind  and  energy  of  another,  the  total  energy  of  the  system  remains 
unchanged.  But  though  this  be  so,  the  system  is  in  a  very  different 
condition  in  its  initial  state  from  what  it  is  in  its  final  state,  when  the 
temperature  has  become  uniform  throughout.  At  first  some  parts  were 
hot  and  some  were  cold;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  unequal 
distribution  of  temperature  that  it  was  possible  to  convert  energy  in  the 
shape  of  heat  into  energy  in  the  shape  of  work — work  which,  though  in  the 
arrangement  supposed  it  was  expended,  wasted  we  may  say,  within  the 
system  itself,  might  have  been  conveyed  outside  by  a  shafts  and  turned  to 
useful  account.  But  in  the  final  state  the  whole  system  is  in  a  condition 
of  dead  uniformity,  lukewarm  throughout,  and  no  useful  effect  can  be 
obtained  &om  it. 

Now  our  examination  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible 
to  our  means  of  observation,  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  similar 
process  of  degradation  is  slowly  going  on;  that  we  are  in  fact  living 
upon  capital,  however  vast  the  accumulation  may  be,  and  however  slow  in 
consequence  the  expenditure.  That,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
investigation  of  what  are  called  second  causes,  the  present  order  of  things 
is  tending  towards  a  distant  goal  of  universal  death.  And  this  gloomy 
conclusion  is  boldly  accepted  by  some  who  refuse  to  recognise  any  causes 
but  such  as  we  can  subject  to  our  scientific  scrutiny,  or  which  are  akin  to 
those  that  we  can  so  subject. 

But  those  who,  with  respect  to  future  prospects,  refuse  to  recognise 
anything  but  the  operation  of  those  natural  laws  which  are  the  subjects 
of  scientific  inquiry,  are  bound  in  logical  consistency,  not  indeed  to 
explain  how  the  present  state  of  things  actually  originated  by  the  operation 
merely  of  such  laws,  but  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  conceived  to  hare 
so  originated  without  requiring  us  to  adopt  hypotheses  which  are  mere 
baseless  conjectures.     If  that  cannot  be  done  ;  if,  in  order  to  account  for 
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the  existence  of  the  present  order  of  things,  we  are  compelled  to  recognise 
something  beyond  the  blind  operation  of  the  physical  laws  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  (or,  which  are  of  similar  nature  to  those  with  which  we 
are  acquainted),  it  is  illogical  to  ignore  the  possible  interTention  of  this 
"  something  beyond  "  during  the  state  of  progress  of  the  universe,  past  and 
to  come. 

Now,  it  is  the  constant  and  the  legitimate  endeavour  of  the  man  of 
science  to  extend  the  chain  of  causation  yet  one  step  further  back. 
Starting  from  what  he  has  reason  to  regard  as  well  established,  he  frames 
some  hypothesis — ^perhaps  suggested  by  something  that  has  casually  fallen 
imder  his  notice,  perhaps  thought  out  in  pondering  in  his  own  mind  over 
the  assemblage  of  connected  facts  with  which  he  ia  acquainted — he  proceeds 
to  deduce  other  consequences  which  would  follow  from  his  hypothesis  if 
true,  and  to  try  experimentally  whether  the  predicted  results  do-  or  do  not 
follow.  It  may  be  that  he  finds  that  his  hypothesis  is  not  conformable 
to  nature ;  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  predictions  agree  so 
wonderfully  with  the  results  of  experiment,  that  he  feels  a  conviction  that 
lie  has  really  advanced  a  step  in  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  the  least  irreverent  in  this.  It  would  be  a  strange  sort 
of  reverence  to  assume  that  just  where  man,  according  to  his  existing 
knowledge,  is  unable  to  trace  further  the  action  of  second  causes,  there 
at  that  precise  spot  second  causes  cease.  Surely  it  is  more  natural, 
and  truly  considered  more  reverent,  to  suppose  that  there  are  laws  and 
contrivances  resembling  what  man  has  been  able  to  make  out  extending 
far  beyond  the  limit  of  his  discoverie& 

But  it  is  one  thing  freely  to  admit  this,  another  to  assume  that  such 
causes  sufSce  to  account  for  the  whole  existing  order  of  things.  And 
here,  I  think,  the  physical  doctrine  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  does 
important  service  by  blocking  out  a  supposition  in  which  it  is  possible 
that  a  certain  class  of  minds  might  rest  content — the  supposition,  viz., 
that  the  present  order  of  things  has  existed  as  it  is,  saving  merely  certain 
periodic,  fluctuations,  from  a  past  eternity.  There  is  something  so 
mysterious  in  the  idea  of  past  time,  when  considered  as  the  seat  of  past 
events,  and  not  merely  as  a  mathematical  abstraction,  that  if  the 
nniformitarian  doctrine  could  be  scientifically  maintained,  many  minds 
might  be  content  to  take  refuge  in  the  mystery  and  inquire  no  further. 

But  whatever  may  at  one  time  have  been  thought,  men  of  science  are 
now,  I  think,  pretty  well  universally  agreed  that  the  present  order  of 
things  is  one  of  progress,  and  not  of  unlimited  periodicity.  And  the 
question  therefore  arises  for  those  who  would  maintain  the  omnipotence 
of  natural  laws.  Can  we  imagine  all  that  we  see  about  us  evolved  merely 
by  the  operation  of  such  laws  from  a  beginning,  we  will  not  say  infinitely 
remote,  but  such  at  least  as  the  furthest  guidance  of  our  natural  knowledge 
seems  to  point  to  f 

One  of  the  boldest  attempts  that  I  have  seen  to  indicate  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question,  is  that  of  Dr.  Tyndall  in  his  address  before  the 
British  Association  in  Belfast  in  the  year  1874.  Others,  while  pushing 
their  speculations  as  to  evolution  far  on  into  the  region  of  conjecture,  have 
been  content  to  stop  at  an  earlier  point.  But  there  is  no  flinching  here. 
Science  seems  dimly  to  point  to  a  fiery  nebula  as  a  condition  of  matter 
the  most  remote  that  we  can  go  back  to,  and  from  a  fiery  nebula  he 
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starts.  I  for  one  would  not  forbid  the  expression,  on  suitable  occasions, 
of  honest  doubt  if  doubt  be  felt  j  and  I  for  one  think  that  the  cause  of 
religion  has  not  a  little  to  gain  from  that  address.  For  where  do  we  find 
ourselves  landed )  In  the  attempt  to  deduce  ourselves  and  our  surround- 
ings from  that  primeval  condition  of  matter  by  mere  evolution,  by  which 
I  mean  the  blind  operation  of  natural  laws,  he  is  obliged  to  endow  with 
emotion  the  ultimate  molecules  of  matter  in  a  fiery  nebula,  and  to  adopt 
a  series  of  conjectures  against  which  common  sense  rebels.  The  glove  is 
boldly  taken  up,  and  the  result  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdttm. 

But  if  mere  evolution  be  insufficient  to  span  the  gigantic  interval 
which  separates  the  present  condition  of  things  from  a  fiery  nebula^  then 
neither  is  it  consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  adopt  some  starting-point 
not  quite  so  far  back,  and  assume  as  an  axiom,  as  some  seem  disposed  to 
do,  that  at  least  from  this  point  we  require  nothing  beyond  the  blind 
operation  of  natural  laws,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  will  acting  in  timei 

I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  biologists ;  but  to  me,  looking  on 
the  matter  from  a  physical  point  of  view,  nothing  seems  so  inexplicable 
as  the  phenomena  of  life.  Suppose,  then,  we  start  with  the  earth  in  a 
condition  fit  to  sustain  at  least  some  forms  of  life,  whether  vegetable 
alone  or  vegetable  and  animal,  have  we  any  scientific  warrant  for 
supposing  that  matter  would  form  itself  into  living,  organised,  self-per- 
petuating forms  1  Or,  to  take  a  later  stage,  supposing  such  forms  of  a  low 
order  once  to  exist,  have  we  any  scientific  grounds  for  supposing  that 
that  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  gradual  formation  of  the  higher  forms, 
including  man  himself,  by  a  slow  process  of  evolution,  which  word  I  use 
in  the  sense  already  explained  ? 

No  attempt  worth  mentioning  has  ever  been  made  to  adduce  evidence 
of  the  spontaneous  production  of  living  from  dead  matter,  unless  it 
be  with  reference  to  low  organisms  whose  minuteness  almost  baffles  oar 
means  of  investigation.  Putrefying  organic  solutions  are  found  to  swaim 
with  microscopic  creatures  whose  presence  at  first  sight,  and  even  after 
a. great  amount  of  careful  investigation,  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  on 
the  supposition  that  they  came  from  germs.  But  if  the  germs,  if  germs 
there  be,  of  such  creatures  bear  anything  like  the  same  proportion  in  sixe 
to  the  adults  that  they  do  in  the  higher  animals,  one  can  foresee  that  a 
full  examination  of  the  question  must  be  beset  with  enormous  difficultLee. 
I  think  the  immensely  preponderating  weight  of  evidence  obtained  by 
those  who  have  most  carefully  investigated  the  question,  is  that,  if  germs 
are  excluded,  no  life  is  found.  Dr.  Tyndall,  whose  speculations  in  the 
Belfast  address  were  so  free,  has  become,  through  the  honest  interpreta- 
tion of  hb  own  careful  experiments,  one  of  the  leading  defenders  of  the 
doctrine  of  biogenesis. 

With  respect  to  the  answer  to  the  second  question,  the  weighl  of 
authority  at  the  present  day  seems  more  divided.  It  would  ill  become 
me  to  criticise  the  labours  of  those  who  have  worked  in  fields  which  I 
have  not  explored.  Yet  looking  at  the  thing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  outsider,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
speculation  as  to  the  transmutation  of  forms  has  run  utterly  rampant 
A  certain  amount  of  change  yielding  sub-permanent  varieties  no  doubt 
presents  itself  to  our  observation,  as  in  breeds  of  cattle  and  races  of  meo, 
and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  same  causes  of  variation  operate  beyond 
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^hat  we  can  actually  prove.  Bat  with  all  due  allowance  for  such 
-changes,  is  it  conceivable  that  they  could  bridge  over  the  enormous 
interval  which  separates  an  oyster  from  a  man  %  And  if  not,  what  is  left 
to  us  but  frankly  to  confess  that  nature  presents  us  with  enigmas  which 
science  alone  is  unable  to  solve  t 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  the  progress  of  science  continually  extends 
our  idea  of  the  operation  of  law,  and  refers  observed  phenomena  to 
causes  more  remote,  it  at  the  same  time  leaves  barriers  which  it  gives  us 
no  indication  of  our  ever  being  able  to  pass  over.  And  if  a  too  exclusive 
devotion  of  the  mind  to  the  tracing-out  of  second  causes  has  a  tendency 
to  resolve  the  idea  of  Qod  into  a  sort  of  pantheistic  abstraction,  on  the 
other  hand  to  one  who  holds  fast  to  belief  in  a  personal  Qod,  familiarity 
Tvith  the  idea  of  the  reign  of  law  in  jthe  physical  world  prepares  the  mind 
to  expect  no  less  order  in  the  moral  world ;  warns  against  the  confusion 
of  mercy  with  partiality,  and  gives  emphasis  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture  that  Gk)d  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that  what  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap. 


ADDRESSES. 

Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  ProfesBor 
of  Hebrew  in  King's  College,  London. 

It  may  seem  preenmptuons  to  undertake  to  speak  on  the  religious  benefits  of  recent 
science  and  researoh,  without  being  prepared  to  enumerate  categorically  what  those 
benefits  are.  But  in  order  to  do  this  one  ought  to  be  iar  more  familiar  with  the  most 
recent  achierements  of  sdenoe  and  research  than  the  present  speaker  can  claim  to  be. 
It  will  be  my  endeavour,  therefore^  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  to  deal  with  my 
•abject  rather  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  than  to  count  on  my  fingers  certain  specific 
details  in  rsspect  of  which  religion  may  be  indebted  to  science  or  learning ;  for  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importauoe  both  to  science  and  religion^  rightly  to  esti- 
mate the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another.  There  is  apt  to  be,  at  all  eyents 
in  certain  stages,  a  jealousy  between  them  which  must  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both.  It  is  indispensable  that  this  jealousy  should  be  removed.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  there,  is  any  common  ground  on  which  the  interests  of  the  two  will  inevit- 
ably dash.  It  is  rather  that  their  domains^  if  contiguous,  ars  distinct.  Science  has 
for  its  realm  the  investigation  of  nature  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  records  of  experience. 
Ko  limits  therefore^  can  be  set  to  a  field  which  is  practically  infinite,  and  the  boundaries 
•of  which  are  perpetually  receding  the  farther  we  go.  The  proper  sphere  of  religion,  how- 
ever, is  not  investigation.  Religion  may  be  defined  as  the  attitude  of  dependence  upon 
■God,  but  Ood  is  not  an  object  of  investigation.  Science  is  baffled  as  soon  as  she  begins 
to  deal  with  the  nature,  the  being,  or  the  character  of  God.  Here  she  must  confess 
that  she  can  make  no  discoveries,  even  if  she  is  not  content  to  be  warned  off  the  terri- 
tory. But  religion  enters  where  soieuce  is  unable  to  approach.  Beligion  expatiates 
in  the  bare  thought  of  God,  which  is  a  hopeless  paradox  or  an  insoluble  problem  to 
eoienca  Beligion  sits  at  the  feet  of  God  and  hears  His  voice,  while  science  is  careful 
and  troubled  about  the  many  things  she  is  left  to  do  and  to  explain.  Beligion  finds 
her  life  and  her  exercise  in  belief  and  trust,  in  resignation,  and  the  discharge  of  duty. 
Beligion  is  concerned  with  the  affections  and  their  play.    Science  has  no  concern  with 
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the  affections,  or  with  the  emotions  and  senaibilities  of  that  heart  which  is  thdr  home. 
Science,  therefore,  is  intellectual ;  bat  religion  is  moral  Science  is  logical ;  religion  is 
experimental.  Science  is  penetrating,  inqoiring,  judicial ;  religion  is  receptive^  obedi- 
d&t>  loving.  Science  is  human  and  natural ;  religion  is  humane,  supernsturai,  divine. 
But  if  this  is  the  case,  what  advantage  can  religion  derive  from  sdenoe  f  what  benefit 
can  science  receive  from  religion  ?  i.  Foremost  among  the  advantages  religion  may 
derive  from  science  we  place  the  wider  views  to  be  obtained  of  Grod.  The  tendency  of 
religion  is  to  contract  and  become  narrow ;  to  appropriate  and  monopolise  God ;  to 
localise,  spedaliBe,  and  individualise  His  action ;  in  fact,  to  turn  God  into  an  idoL 
The  effect  of  science  is  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  Grod ;  to  multiply  to  us  His  methodi 
of  working ;  to  show  that  He  has  other  points  of  interest  besides  those  with  which  reli- 
gion is  concerned ;  to  remind  us  that  the  true  God  is  He  who  has  the  universe,  with  its 
thousand  worlds  and  ten  thousand  systems,  to  take  care  of;  and  who  works  in  and 
through  the  laws  of  nature,  even  if  He  is  Himself  independent  of  those  laws.  It  is  a 
great  gain  to  religion  to  know,  to  feel  that  its  object  of  adoration  and  dependence  is 
the  original,  and  not  the  copy,  the  model,  and  not  the  duplicate ;  that  G^  is  not 
made  after  our  image,  but  that  we  are  made  after  His.  To  have  larger  views  of  God» 
then,  is  one  of  the  advantages  religion  may  derive  from  science.  2.  Again,  religioD 
may  learn  from  science  to  stand  alone.  There  are  many  points  in  which  religion  has  a 
great  interest,  and  on  which  science  believes  she  has  an  exclusive  right  to  speak,  e^., 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  our  race,  the  method  in  which  the  world  was  produced,  and 
the  like.  On  all  these  points  the  verdict  of  science  is  indeterminate,  uncertain,  or,  at 
least,  variable.  If  religion  is  to  wait  till  science  has  arrived  at  a  fixed  oondosion, 
she  will  have  to  wait  a  long  while.  Meantime  she  must  hold  some  opinion,  because 
her  own  existence  is  affected  thereby.  What,  then,  is  it  to  bet  It  must  be  one 
that  is  independent  of  the  changing  opinion  of  science,  and  one  that  is  not  ao  closely 
associated  with  the  essence  of  religion  that  the  latter  will  stand  or  £aU  with  iL 
Thus  the  more  freedom  of  scope  is  given  to  the  speculations  of  sdenco,  the  better 
religion  will  learn  to  stand  alone.  This  also  will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  religion.  3. 
The  rapid  changes  and  variations  of  scientific  thought  and  speculative  critidsm  aie 
so  great  and  so  sudden  that  the  contemplation  of  them  makes  a  beiUeving  mind  diog 
with  greater  thankfulness  and  tenacity  to  the  definite  statements  of  the  Word  of 
God.  For  instance,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  soul,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  promise  of  eternal  life  is  given  in  Christ.  We  are  not  told 
what  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man  is.  We  are  told  that  if  man  would  be  saved  he  mat 
believe  in  Christ ;  that  whatever  his  destiny  without  Christy  in  Christy  at  all  events^ 
there  is  the  hope,  the  promise,  and  the  possession  of  eternal  life.  We  may  well  ask, 
then,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  worda  of  eternal  life.*'  4.  One 
other  observation  is  to  be  made.  These  are  days  when  not  only  the  utmost  liberty, 
but  even  the  utmost  license,  is  given  to  thought,  merely  because  it  is  free.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  treated  as  an  open  question.  I  wonder  people  even  continue  to  believe  in 
their  own  existenoe.  In  a  recent  periodical  it  was  gravely  asserted  that  Mahomme' 
danism  was  a  better  religion  than  Christianity.  From  all  this,  then,  follow  two  results. 
At  first,  no  doubt,  the  attractions  of  novelty  will  lead  many  to  reject  with  contempt  the 
old  religion,  but  after  a  time  the  innate  strength,  beauty,  and  truth  of  Christianity 
will  reassert  itself.  After  Christ  has  been  killed  and  put  out  of  eighty  He  will  inMibly 
rise  again.  A  &ir  field  and  no  favour  was  aU  that  our  religion  had  at  first,  and  then 
it  prospered  as  it  has  never  prospered  since.  Experience  may  lead  us  to  infer  tiiat 
when  it  has  no  &vour  again,  and  nothing  but  an  open  field,  it  will  subdue  the  world  as 
it  did  before. 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  religion  may  derive  from  sciencei    I  might  stop  here^ 
but  I  must  say  a  word  on  the  benefits  science  may  derive  from  raligion.    Science  par& 
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and  simple  bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  being  of  God  or  with  man's  relation  to  Him. 
Beligion  tells  us  there  is  a  God,  and  that  we  are  related  to  Him.  Let  us  concede  that 
this  eustence  of  God  is  an  open  question,  which  science  has  no  power  to  determine 
either  way ;  but  let  us  hypothetically  put  the  case  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  His 
relation  to  us  is  what  religion  and  reyelation  say  it  is.  Then  this  relation  is  one  a£Eeoting 
man  as  man,  and  not  merely  the  men  who  are  unscientific.  If,  then,  this  relation 
should  after  all  turn  out  to  be  a  fiMSt,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  must  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  scientific  men  to  ignore  the  fact,  more  especially  as  this  relationship  is  one 
of  fatherhood  ?  Even  supposing  there  were  no  Grod,  such  is  the  oonstitution  of  man's 
nature  that  it  is  for  his  benefit  to  look  up  to  a  Father  in  heaven.  At  all  events,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  a  greater  advantage  for  man  to  acknowledge  that  Father,  even 
though  He  should  not  exist,  than  he  should  ignore  His  existence,  which  confessedly 
cannot  be  disproved,  and  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  reality.  But,  great  as  the  benefit 
IE  of  acknowledging  a  heavenly  Father  on  earth  and  in  life  as  it  now  is,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  blessing  and  advantage  of  acknowledging  that  Father,  who  can 
only  be  known  to  us  by  faith,  when  all  our  life  here  is  but  a  preparation  for  one  here- 
after, and  when  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  Grod  here  will,  at  all  events,  be  those, 
and  those  only,  which  will  obtain  hereafter.  If  science  has  to  do  with  the  life  that  now 
18,  religion  claims  emphatically  to  have  to  do  not  only  with  the  life  that  now  is,  but 
also  with  that  which  is  to  come.  Surely,  therefore,  it  must  be  for  the  advantage  even 
of  scientific  men  to  cultivate  and  cherish,  along  with  the  love  of  nature  and  her  laws, 
that  godliness,  that  €)}(r^j9f  to,  that  combination  of  reverence  with  faith,  which  we  are 
told  is  profitable  for  all  things,  because  it  has  the  ^promtK — mark  the  word — not  only 
of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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Or  the  two  ways  by  which  the  Deity  is  made  known  to  man,  the  revelation  of  His 
Word,  and  the  display  of  His  Works,  the  study  of  one  is  the  subject  of  Theology, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  other  the  province  of  Science.  Not  only  of  natural  and 
experimental  science,  but  of  science  in  the  highest  application  of  the  term,  for  the 
most  abstruse  mathematics  are  never  so  fitly  or  so  nobly  employed  as  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  motion  of  the  stars  in  their  courses,  or  of  the  laws  which  explain  the 
relation  of  our  orb  to  its  system,  or  of  the  system  itself  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
material  universe.  It  might  be  expected  that  these  ^wo  branches  of  study,  both 
pointing  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  would  be,  not  indeed  identical,  but  closely 
allied,  and  in  harmony  one  with  the  other.  Or  if,  indeed,  their  common  end  be  so 
distant  that  the  converging  lines  of  study  might  appear  at  any  given  point  to  be 
parallel,  we  should  certainly  never  expect  them  to  be  divergent,  or  their  several 
Btudents  to  be  at  issue.     The  author  of  the  " Night  Thoughts"  declares  that 

"An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad ; " 

but,  although  many  men  of  science  have  been,  like  Newton,  tenacious,  or,  like 
Faraday  in  our  day,  fervid  in  their  belief,  we  can  scarcely  say  as  much  of  the  leading 
men  of  science  at  this  time,  nor  will  any  one  assert  that  the  study  of  science  leads 
directly  to  the  belief  in  Revelation.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  the  discoveries 
due  to  the  telescope,  by  showing  the  small  importance  of  our  globe  in  the  system  of 
the  universe,  make  it  seem  impossible  that  the  Maker  and  Maintainer  of  so  many 
worlds  should  bestow  upon  the  inhabitants  of  our  small  orb,  the  specisJ  notice  and 
even  self-sacrifice  which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity.     To* 
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meet  luch  an  aigument  as  this,  it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  lay  aside  the  telescope,  and 
look  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has  been  well  said  of  the  Deity  that  He  is  wtoffwutM 
in  magnU,  wi  maximut  in  nUnimii;  and  if  this  were  true  in  the  time  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, much  more  is  it  true  when  the  microscope  has  unfolded  to  us  the  world  of 
Infusorialsy  many  myriads  of  which  are  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  has 
shown  us  that  even  the  "motes  that  people  the  sunbeam"  are  not  mere  dreams  off 
the  imagination,  the  "  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus*  train,"  but  that  among  them 
are  organisations,  begotten  and  begetting,  as  fitted  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed  as  that  of  man  himself.  Man  has  been  described  as  holding  a  wii<l*il*» 
place  in 

"  being's  endless  chain, 

Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity." 

Of  what  may  exist  between  man  and  his  Maker,  what  Tarieties  of  untried  being,  we 
know  nothing ;  but  we  do  know  that  between  man  and  the  lowest  monad,  the  whole 
-chain  is  full  of  many  forms  of  life,  all  containing  proofs  of  design  in  their  oonatnic> 
tion,  and  of  continued  care  in  their  maintenance.  What  a  comment  does  this  afford 
upon  the  declaration,  that  not  a  spairow  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  know- 
ledge of  its  Creator.  How,  then,  comes  it  that  men,  who  haye  discoyered  these 
manrels,  are,  as  a  body,  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  the  teaching  of  reyelatioiii  ? 
Is  it  not  because  the  aiguments  of  physical  science  are  necessarily  quite  difihrent^ 
and  of  a  different  character  from  those  of  moral  science  and  theology?  Sdenee  as  s 
jealous  mistress,  and  those  who  cultiyate  her  ezolusiyely,  seem  to  become  incapable 
of  admitting  the  force  of  any  arguments  saye  those  of  a  mathematical  chancier, 
although  moral  and  theological  evidences  have  satisfied  such  minds  aa  those  of 
Pascal,  Barrow,  or  Butler.  If  this  be  the  cause,  the  remedy  would  seem  to  be  what 
used  to  be  known  ss  a  "  liberal  education,"  that  is,  an  education  in  which  moral  aod 
mathematical  studies  are  followed  in  due  proportion.  Of  one  thing  at  least  we  may 
feel  sure,  the  way  to  meet  these  difficulties  is  not  to  ignore  them,  is  not  to  meet  the 
truths  and  discoveries  of  science  with  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  parish  priest  of 
the  present  day  is,  indeed,  far  too  closely  occupied  to  become,  even  were  it  desirable, 
a  man  of  science,  but  he  might  readily  obtain  such  a  general  knowledge  of  modera 
discoveries  ss  would  be  necessary  from  the  perusal  of  such  books  ss  Herschel,  the 
Cosmos,  Mrs.  Somerville,  or  White's  "  History  of  Selbome.'*  I  remember  a  very 
successful  preacher,  who  said  he  attended  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiologyt 
-chemistry,  botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history  then  in  repute,  because 
they  offered  to  him  so  vast  a  field  for  illustrations  ;  and  surely  illustrations  drawn 
from  such  sources,  would  render  the  pulpit  far  more  attractive,  and  would  not  only 
afford  to  both  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  among  the  andience  much  of  interest, 
but  would  enable  the  preacher  to  lead  his  people  through  the  works  of  nature  up  to 
nature's  God,  and  to  show  to  them  that  **  the  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwork." 


Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland. 

I  OAN  easily  picture  to  myself  some  excellent  persons,  when  they  hear  the  title  of 
our  subject  this  afternoon,  exclaiming,  "  Religious  benefits  from  recent  science  and 
research !  Why,  there  are  none.  It  was  the  ages  before  scisnce  which  were  the 
favoured  ages  of  religion  and  faith.  Science  has  come  among  us  aa  a  disturbing 
force,  an  antagonistic  element  to  religion,  weakening  the  hold  of  divine  truth  on  the 
heart,  setting  up  human  reason  against  the  simple  obedience  of  faith,  and  making  it 
>harder  to  discern  and  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit.     Religious  benefits  indeed  1 
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It  ii  all  the  other  way.  Whateyer  benefits  science  may  have  conferred  on  mankind 
in  the  sphere  of  their  intellectual  or  physical  life,  within  the  religious  sphere  it  is 
nothing  but  a  hindranoe  and  a  snare."  I  can  imagine  such  language  as  this  beiog 
used  with  sincerity,  and  perhaps  to  sympathise  with  it  is  not  quite  impossible  when 
one  hears  the  shallow  profanities  sometimes  uttered  in  the  name  of  science.  Wer» 
such  utteranees  really  the  yoice  of  science,  one  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  say, 
"  Away  with  it  1  *'  But  to  speak  thus  would,  I  am  sure,  be  to  speak  with  that  haste 
which  is  the  foe  of  wisdom.  Science  is  Qcod!n  good  gift,  and  to  decry  it  would  be 
unthankful,  to  dread  it  faithless.  Yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  some  danger 
of  taking  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  benefits  which  science  can  confer  on  religion. 
To  speak  of  science,  in  any  or  all  of  its  branches,  as  if  it  could  give  a  new  or  firmer 
basis  to  faith,  or  reveal  to  us  the  true  order  of  the  spiritual  world,  or  even  dispose 
the  mind  towards  religion,  would,  I  think,  be  to  err  as  much  on  the  opposite  side 
That  science  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  religion  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  the  way  in 
which  it  acts  seems  to  me  to  be  indirect  rather  than  direct ;  and  this  is  the  view  of 
the  subject  which  in  these  few  remarks  I  shall  endeavour  to  sustain — speaking  of 
science  generally,  as  in  our  days  we  have  learnt  to  imderstand  its  scope.  And,  first, 
I  will  explain  why  I  do  not  venture  to  claim  for  science  any  power  of  conferring 
direct  benefits  on  religion.  If,  indeed,  it  could  do  any  of  these  three  things — if  it 
could  add  strength  to  our  faith,  or  widen  its  basis,  or  remove  hindrances  out  of  its 
way — ^then  I  should  not  hesitate  to  call  its  beneficial  operation  direct.  But  I  cannot 
honestly  ascribe  to  science  any  one  of  these  effects.  Certainly  not  the  first— the 
strengthening  or  intensifying  of  our  faith.  If  we  look  back  to  our  great  spiritual 
forefathers,  the  renowned  theologians,  missionaries,  pastors,  confessors,  saints  of  the 
cell  and  cloister,  who  adorned  the  Church  in  the  ages  before  science,  the  charac- 
teristic which  is  common  to  them  all  is  the  intensity  of  their  faith.  In  breadth  of 
view,  in  critical  discrimination,  in  sweep  of  knowledge,  they  may  have  been  more  or 
less  deficient,  but  they  believed  with  the  whole  force  of  their  souls — the  unseen 
things,  the  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  were  the  greatest  of  realities  to  them, 
filling,  absorbing,  overpowering  them,  so  that  they  seemed  to  live  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  We  are  certainly  not  more  of  believers  than 
they  were.  Whatever  we  owe  to  our  modem  science,  it  is  certainly  not  an  increased 
intensity  of  faith,  not  a  more  vivid  realisation  of  spiritual  things.  Nor,  again,  can 
science  be  said  to  have  added  anything  to  the  basis  of  faith.  Trace  faith  back  to  its 
ultimate  foundations,  and  you  come  to  a  region  where  science  cannot  enter.  Faith 
rests  on  those  moral  and  spiritual  intuitions  by  which  we  recognise  the  voice  of  God, 
and  to  those  science  can  add  nothing.  As  Pascal  said  in  one  of  his  finest  thoughts, 
"This  is  what  faith  is— Gbd  felt  by  the  heart,  not  by  the  reasoning  faculty."  Nor^ 
once  more,  can  science  be  said  to  have  removed  hindrances  out  of  the  way  of  faith, 
so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  believe  than  formerly.  Rather  the  contrary,  if  we  may 
judge  from  experience.  When  this  world  of  ours  was  esteemed  the  great  centre  of 
creation,  and  man's  existence  filled  its  whole  story,  it  was  intellectually  easier  to 
give  credence  to  the  unspeakable  drama  of  redemption  than  it  is  now,  when  we  know 
the  earth  to  be  but  an  atom  in  a  boundless  universe,  and  man's  period  on  it  to  have 
filled  but  a  minute  fragment  of  its  long  procession  of  ages.  Before  science  had 
ascertained  the  reign  of  law  throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  to  feel  God  near 
to  us,  working  and  ruling  in  all,  was  easier  than  it  is  now,  when  we  know  so  much 
more  of  the  permanence  and  uniformity  of  the  physical  order.  Hence,  I  do  not  see 
how  science  can  be  justly  held  to  have  smoothed  the  path  of  faith  by  removing 
difficulties  out  of  its  way,  any  more  than  it  can  be  said  to  have  enlarged  the  basis  of 
faith,  or  helped  us  to  apprehend  spiritual  things  with  an  intenser  faith.  And  that 
being  so,  whatever  religious  benefits  arise  from  science  must  be  indirect  rather  than 
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direct.    What  these  indirect  benefits  are  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out.     They 
are  already  considerable,  and  will  probably  in  time  assume  still  larger  proportloina» 
if  we  are  fidthf al  in  dealing  with  the  gifts  entrusted  to  us ;  yet  to  describe  them  is 
far  from  easy,  as  here  one  has  to  speak  of  tendencies  rather  than  of  definite  £acta-- 
But  I  think  that  the  case  may  be  fairly  put  in  this  way.     We  may  say  that  eciepce, 
by  the  training  to  which  it  subjects  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  atmoepbere 
with  which  it  surrounds  the  mind,  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  religion,  to 
make  superstitious  accretions  drop  off  from  our  faith,  to  broaden  out  our  conceptions 
of  Qod  and  of  His  dealings,  to  bring  our  religious  beliefs  more  into  harmony  -with 
our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  and  thus  to  lead  on  towards  a  more  thorough 
reconciliation  between  the  diverse  and  conflicting  elements  of  our  nature,  a  more 
perfect  unity  of  our  being.    Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean.     Some  years  ago,  when  conversing  with  an  Eastern  ecdesiastic,  one  of 
us  asked  him  what  was  the  current  opinion  in  his  community  respecting  the  fatars 
state  of  the  heathen f    "All  lost,  of  course,'*  was  the  off-hand  reply,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  that  the  eternal  perdition  of  the  countless  millions  who  have  never  heard  of 
Christ  was  so  natural  and  obvious  an  arrangement  as  to  present  no  difficulty  to  a 
religious  mind.     Now,  it  is  certain  that  science  is  utterly  incompetent  to  throw  any 
light  on  that  tremendous  question ;  yet  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  one  effect  of  the 
spread  of  intellectual  and  scientific  culture  will  be  to  thrust  that  terrible  answer  to 
the  question  into  the  background,  and  replace  it  by  some  humaner  idea  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  will  and  purpose.    And  so  with  many  other  elements  of  belief  and 
practice,  which  have  in  various  degrees  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  religion  and 
theology  of  the  past — such  as  the  dogmas  of  reprobation,  and  of  the  perdition  of 
unbaptized  infants,  merely  mechanical  or  materialistic  conceptions  of  inspiration 
and  the  Atonement  and  the  Sacraments,  the  treatment  of  heretics  and  witches,  the 
ghastly  conceptions  of  future  retribution,  the  credulous  acceptance  of  prodigies,  the 
superstitious  notions  that  have  grown  up  around  dogmatic  formulas,  relics,  external 
acts  of  devotion,  and  so  forth ;  such  things  as  these,  which  have  encumbered  and 
perverted  Christianity,  and  made  religion  unlovely  and  irrational,  seem  by  a  natoral 
tendency  to  grow  dim  and  disappear  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  modem  science.     It 
is  not  that  science  can  really  enter  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  discover  or  demonstzate 
spiritual  truth  ;  that  is  beyond  its  function  altogether ;  and  when  I  hear  people  talk 
of  demonstrations  of  theism,  and  Christianity,  and  immortality,  and  express  an 
anticipation  that  recent  investigations  into  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter  will 
produce  a  scientific  confutation  of  atheism,  I  can  but  wonder  at  the  confusion  of 
thought,  and  wish  for  such  persons  a  better  understanding  of  the  real  basis  of 
religion.    It  is  by  fostering  habits  of  patient  thought  and  accurate  discrimination, 
and  by  training  the  mind  to  perceive  order  and  law  in  all  the  realms  of  being,  that 
science  abates  the  vulgar  appetite  for  prodigy,  defines  the  limits  within  which  faith 
is  supreme,  prompts  the  moral  faculty  to  assert  its  just  influence  within  the  domain 
of  theology,  and  puts  us  in  the  way  of  viewing  God's  modes  of  revelation  and  His 
dealings  in  grace  in  a  light  which  brings  them  into  fuller  harmony  with  the  general 
order  of  His  providence  and  moral  government.     In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express 
a  conviction  that  this  indirect  influence  of  science  upon  religion  is  of  essential 
importance  to  the  final  and  universal  triumph  of  Christianity.    A  faith  which  is  at 
war  with  science  may,  no  doubt^  be  intense  and  vital  enough  to  sustain  heitiic 
martyrs  and  saintly  confessors,  and  to  nerve  the  militant  Church  for  her  conflict 
with  the  hosts  of  an  unbelieving  world ;  but  it  will  inevitably  be  lacking  in  breadth 
and  sympathy,  it  will  be  incapable  of  embracing  and  consecrating  every  side  of 
human  nature,  and  its  triumphs  will  only  be  won  at  the  cost  of  much  that  is 
precious  and  lovely  among  the  possibilities  which  Qod  has  placed  within  our  readu 
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£ut  let  faith,  from  her  throne  in  the  hearty  stretch  forth  a  friendly  hand  to  the 
scianoe  which  sits  supreme  in  the  intellect ;  let  religion,  while  pointing  upwards  with 
unfaltering  earnestness  and  claiming  the  whole  life  for  God,  open  her  bosom  to  every 
influence  of  widening  knowledge,  and  welcome  those  divine  lessons  of  righteous  order 
jmd  harmonious  growth  which  the  universe,  the  more  it  is  explored,  the  more 
eloquently  proclaims  ;  and  then  nothing  will  be  too  much  to  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  race.  The  internal  war  of  our  being  will  be  hushed  to  peace ;  the  head  will  no 
more  vex  the  heart,  nor  the  heart  envy  the  head ;  each  affection,  each  faculty,  with 
which  the  heavenly  Father  has  been  pleased  to  endow  us,  will  have  its  free  develop- 
ment and  appropriate  satisfaction ;  and  human  nature,  realising  at  last  the  Divine 
ideal,  will  have  accomplished  at  least  one  grand  step  in  the  direction  of  the  glorious 
oonsummation  towards  which  creation  moves,  ''the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God." 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Pebbt^  Canon  Besidentiarj  of  Llandaff. 

I  DO  not  know,  my  friends,  how  yon  will  listen  to  me,  for  I  am  not  going,  like 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  to  lead  you  into  any  deep  mysteries,  or  to  address 
jou  in  eloquent  language^  bat  by  plain  reasoning  to  convince  you,  if  I  can,  of 
what  I  think  it  most  important  for  us  to  discern,  the  distinction  between  true 
and  false  science.  The  subject  of  consideration  this  morning  is  the  ''Benefit 
to  Religion  of  Kecent  Science  and  Research;"  and  no  one  more  highly  appre- 
ciates than  I  do  the  benefite  of  true  science.  I  believe  that  true  science  is  con- 
ducive to  the  adoration  of  the  greatness  of  Qod  and  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture ;  but  on  that  very  account  I  think  it  more  needful 
to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  science,  because  it  must  be  evident  to  all 
that  the  tendency  of  false  science  is  to  impair  our  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures 
and,  practically,  in  the  government  of  God  Himself.  There  are  very  many  kinds  of 
false  science  at  the  present  day.  One  of  them  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  paper  which 
was  just  now  read  in  terms  which  seemed  to  indicate  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  I  allude  to  the  theory,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  Development  or  Evolu- 
tion, which  originated  with  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  which  is  now  held, 
I  believe,  by  a  considerable  number  of  intelligent  and  well-educated  persons.  Now 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  so-called  theory  is  not  science,  but  mere  conjec- 
ture, and  most  improbable  conjecture.  Tou  will  naturally  ask  for  proofs  of  tiiis, 
and  I  will  state  them  as  they  have  occurred  to  my  own  mind.  We  must  first  con- 
sider what  are  the  facts  on  which  we  have  to  reason.  Firsts  there  is  this  present 
world,  containing  an  innumerable  multitude  of  animals  of  various  kinds.  These 
are  characterised  both  by  the  wide  diversity  among  them  as  to  their  structure,  their 
food,  their  instincts,  and  their  habits  of  life,  and  also  by  the  wonderful  connection 
which  exists  among  them — they  forming,  as  it  were,  a  chain  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  links,  so  that  there  is  no  breach  of  continuity  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other — the  various  species,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  change  my  metaphor,  shading  one 
into  another.  Secondly,  there  is  the  existence  of  a  past  world,  which,  as  geology  has 
shown,  in  former  ages  contained  a  series  of  animals  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
exist  at  the  present  time ;  and  among  these  there  has  been  a  progressive  order ; 

as  ages  passed  on,  animals  of  a  higher  organisation  than  those  which  previously 

existed  having  been  introduced.     This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  firmly  established  by 
geology.    Thirdly,  scientific  observers  have  ascertained  that  every  animal  of  a  higher 
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oiganisation  panes,  before  its  birth  into  the  world,  throngh  all  the  stages  of  animmla  of 
a  lower  orgamsation.    These  facts  are,  I  beliere,  all  which  we  haye  to  reason  upon. 
What^  then,  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them  ?     Assnming  that  we  belieTe 
Ood  to  haye  been  the  Ci^ator  of  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  now  and  all  that  has 
eyer  been  in  it  from  the  beginning,  we  mast  belieye  that  He  had  power  to  ereate  it 
according  to  any  plan  which  He  might  haye  chosen  to  adopt.    He  might  create  one 
single  kind  of  animal,  or  a  few  different  kinds,  and  proyide  that^  by  a  certain  lair 
of  eyolntion  or  deyelopment,  all  other  races  of  animals  should  be  produced  from  that 
one  or  from  those  few.     Or  He  might  create  all  the  seyeral  races  separately,  wad 
unite  them,  as  they  are  now  united,  with  one  another  by  a  series  of  sncceasiTe  links,  so 
that  they  diould  thus  form  one  continuous  chain  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.      He 
might  adopt  either  of  these  plans.   The  question  is.  Which  did  He  adopt  f  The  ewoln- 
tionist  affirms  that  He  adopted  the  former.    But  if  God  has  created  the  animal 
world  by  a  law  of  deyelopment,  that  law  of  deyelopment  must  still  exist  ss  a  Isw  of 
nature,  and  must  be  in  operation  at  the  present  time.    The  man,  therefore,  who 
affirms  the  theory  of  deyelopment  to  be  a  scientific  truth  which  we  are  bound  to 
receiye  must  show  the  operation  of  the  law  at  the  present  time.    If  he  does  not  do 
so,  his  assertion  is  founded  on  mere  conjecture,  and  has  nothing  of  what  Profeaso  r 
Stokes,  in  his  paper,  has  shown  to  be  the  nature  of  true  indnctiye  philosophy.    Th  e 
adyocate  of  evolution  can  show  no  single  instance  of  change  of  one  race  into  uiother 
race  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  and,  until  he  can  do  this,  his  theoiy  is,  I 
repeat,  a  mere  conjecture ;  and,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  most  improbable  conjeetnre. 
For  let  your  minds  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  variety  of  animals  ezistin|^ 
in  the  world  and  upon  the  differences  between  them.     Take  a  cat  and  a  monae. 
Think  of  them  both  having  originated  by  deyelopment  from  a  common  ancestor. 
A  dog  and  a  cat  in  many  respects  resemble  one  another,  but  in  how  many  minute 
particulars  do  they  differ !     Can  you  believe,  without  any  evidence  of  the  iMC% 
that  all  these  differences  have  been  caused  by  some  unknown  law  of  eyolntion  ? 
Bearing  in  mind  how  widely  and  in  what  variety  of  ways — their  particular  structure, 
their  particular  food,  their  particular  instincts  and  habits  of  life— different  animala 
differ,  I  think  I  may  say  that,  having  to  choose  between  the  one  theory  and  the  other 
— the  creation  of  every  species  separately  and  its  perpetuation  by  generation  after  ita 
kind,  or  the  development  of  all  the  several  species  in  the  course  of  countless  a^es 
from  one  or  a  few  species  alone  created  at  the  first  by  some  law  of  which  ne  one 
knows  anything — that  you  would  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  former. 


Ebv.  G.  H.  Curteis,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield. 

The  question  before  us  is  this  :  In  what  way  is  modem  Science  useful  to  Baligion 
I  maintain  that  it  is  useful  both  directly  and  indirectly,  (i.)  Directly— because  it  is 
Science  which  has  mainly  deyeloped  for  us  into  its  present  sublime  proportions  oar 
idea  of  Gk»d.  No  doubt  this  idea  has  grown  from  small  beginnings.  The  Polynesian 
savnge  takes  a  crooked  stick,  carves  it  into  a  fantastic  shape,  and  worships  that  as 
God.  Then  the  early  Egyptians  worshipped  crocodiles,  cats,  and  bulls,  as  represent- 
ing Qod ;  then  the  heayenly  bodies  were  adored.  But  Science  has  taught  us  the  far 
more  glorious  conception  of  a  God  who  works  out  His  Almighty  will  amid  the  fields 
of  illimitable  space,  yet  who  cares  at  the  same  time  for  the  minutest  creature  that  the 
microscope  can  reveal  to  us.  And  not  only  so,  but  by  infinitely  enlarging  our  con* 
ception  of  God,  Science  has  caused  us  to  feel  a  deeper  awe  of  Him,  and  to  realise  the 
incalculable  gulf  which  separates  us  from  Him.  Hence,  more  vividly  than  at  any 
previous  epoch,  religious  men  desire  some  mediator  between  God  and  man,  whom 
they  can  understand  and  to  whom  they  san  appeal ;  and  a  Christ  who  is  "  bone  of 
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our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh/'  comes  home  to  them  as  precisely  the  Redeemer 
whom  they  need.  Kay,  further  still  is  Science  helpful ;  for  when  we  once  feel  the 
need  of  that  aid  which  **  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  "  brings,  we  easily  go  forward 
and  accept  also  with  heartfelt  thankfulness  that  additional  aid  which  the  Church, 
with  her  sacraments  and  symbols,  offers.  So  that  modern  Science  directly  helps  us, 
not  only  to  be  Christians,  but  to  be  good  Churchmen.  (2.)  Indirectly  her  usefulness 
is  felt  in  many  ways ;  but  especially  in  offering  to  us  an  example  how  truth  should 
be  pursued.  I  know  of  nothing  more  noble,  more  magnificent,  more  animating,  iu 
all  the  phenomena  of  modem  society,  than  the  spectacle  of  self-devotion,  of  thorough<i 
neas,  of  absolute  self-foigetfulness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  is  exhibited  nowa- 
days by  the  leading  students  of  nature.  They  are  content  to  subdivide  their  labours 
with  a  minuteness  which  is  quite  astonishing.  They  give  long  lives  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  some  small  branch  of  some  small  specialty  of  study.  They  risk  their  reputa- 
tion by  the  useful  announcement  of  some  merely  tentative  theory — like  that  of 
arolution  in  biology,  or  of  undulation  in  optics — ^awaiting  complete  proof,  and  mean- 
while stimulating  friendly  or  hostile  inquiry.  And  they  have  the  courage  to  confess-^ 
9M  Professor  Allman  did,  the  other  day,  at  Sheffield — the  limits  of  their  knowledge, 
and  to  proclaim  their  consciousness  of  a  horizon  where  certainly  fades  away  into  the 
twilight  of  probability  or  even  into  the  dark  night  of  absolute  ignorance.  In  all 
these  ways  modem  Science  is  useful  to  Religion,  and  is  teaching  the  students  of  God 
and  of  His  ways  the  invaluable  lessons — ^first,  the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  their 
subject ;  and  secondly,  the  necessity,  if  we  would  successfully  prosecute  our  work, 
of  believing  in  and  trusting  in  each  other,  of  contentment  with  narrow  fields  of 
labour  as  our  own  share  of  the  great  task,  and  of  modest  conviction  of  our  own 
Ignorance  and  repudiation  of  any  claims  to  infallibility.  In  this  way  it  may  easily 
come  to  pass  that — as  contact  with  Assyrian  and  Persian  culture  gave  breadth  to 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  as  contact  with  Alexandrian  learning  paved  the  way  for 
Christianity,  as  the  Crusades  gave  fresh  life  to  medieval  theology,  and  as  the  revival 
of  classic  learning  was  the  precursor  of  the  Reformation — so  contact  with  modem 
Science  may  become  eminently  "  useful  to  Religion,"  and  may  (in  bold  and  skilful 
hands)  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  injunction,  ''Therefore  every 
scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  .  .  .  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old." 


The  Eight  Eev.  the  Chairman. 

Mb.  Yiviak,  a  Member  of  the  British  Association,  will  offer  some  observations 
as  to  the  bearing  upon  religion  of  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  cavern 
researches. 


Edward  Vivian,  Esq.,  Torquay,  Devon. 

Thbbs  have  been  several  important  statements — important  mainly  from  the 
authority  from  which  they  have  come — ^which  render  it  incumbent  upon  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  geological  evidence,  in  regard,  principally,  to 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  maa,  to  explain  their  views.  There  appears  to  be  a 
general  concurrence  in  the  high  antiquity  of  the  earth,  and  the  successive  appear- 
ance of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Precisely  the  same  evidence  applies  to  the 
human  remains,  to  which  an  antiquity  must  be  aBsigned  very  far  indeed  beyond  the 

2  E 
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4000  yean  B.C.  in  our  ordinary  Biblical  chronology.  The  cavern  evidences,  to 
which  I  have  long  given  special  attention,  require  at  least  a  million  of  yean,  jadg^g 
from  the  progress  of  the  stalagmitic  depositions,  which  appear  to  have  been  unifonn 
throughout,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  changes  of  climate,  and  the  now  extinct 
species  of  animals  which  were  once  contemporary  with  man.  The  varying  types 
of  the  human  race  now  in  existence  also  render  it  necessary  to  assign  a  longer 
period  for  their  development,  than  that  which  is  compatible  with  the  forty  centories 
since  the  Deluge.  The  only  conceivable  modes  of  accounting  for  this,  as  also  for 
the  same  phenomena  in  the  entire  geological  record,  are — I.  Variations  at  birth; 
2.  Developments  during  life;  and  3.  Successive  creations.  I  believe  that  the 
last  of  these  will  solve  the  difficulty,  combined  with  the  other  two,  which  are 
still  in  operation,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  claimed  by  their  advocates. 
This  solution  is  most  satisfactorily  stated  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole,  of  the  British  Haseimi, 
in  his  '*  Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  Man,"  but  it  was  held  long  before  the  geological 
difficulty  presented  itself  as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  first  and  second  chapten 
of  Genesis.  Isaac  de  Pereyia,  a.d.  1655,  published  a  work  maintaining  that  the 
Gentiles  were  pre-Adamites,  confirming  it  by  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  monuments 
and  traditions.  He  was  apprehended  by  the  Inquisition  in  Flanderfl|,>  and  having 
appealed  to  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  made  a  recantation  in  Rome.  This  solution  leaves 
the  history  and  chronology  intact,  and  harmonises  with  the  most  advanced  dis- 
coveries in  geology  and  physical  science. 


Rev.  Mervyn  Aechdall,  Harrowgate. 

All  the  additions  which  modern  science  and  research  have  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  careful  attention  to  facts.    This  aSbrds 
a  lesson  to  the  Church  of  God.    There  must  be  a  clear  recognition  of  the  external 
basis,  in  fact,  of  the  faith,  if  it  is  deeply  to  move  the  depths  of  the  moral  nature  of 
individuals,  and  to  inspire  strength  and  power  to  go  forth  and  rescue  a  ruined  world. 
I  hear  a  aoUo  voce,  *^  No,  no."    But  that  nothing  else  can  thoroughly  remove  the  sel- 
fishness and  the  philosophy  of  disdain,  which  is  as  old  as  human  history,  save  onioa 
with  the  historically-miuiifeBted  and  risen  Christ,  let  the  following  example  show:— 
M.  Renan,  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  cultured  modern  philosophers,  says :  "The 
world  exists  only  for  the  philosopher  as  an  object  of  study ;  it  is  so  curiotu  as  it  is 
that,  even  if  he  could  change  it,  he  would  hardly  have  the  courage  to  do  eo.'* 
What  can  remove  this  spirit  but  fellowship  with  the  Risen  One,  who  gave  Himself 
a  sacrifice  for  the  world!    If  Christ  be  not  risen,  our  preaching  and  faith  are 
vain,  and  men  are  yet  in  their  sius,  apart  from  the  fellowship  with  the  Seoond 
Man,  the  Lord  from  Heaven;  in  whose  Resurrection-life  of  self-sacrificing  love 
is  the  only  real  central  fact  of  history,  and  it  is  an  integral  part  in  the  hti- 
toiy  of  the  historical  nation — Israel.     Hear  what  another  learned  man  of  our  daj, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  says :  "  Men  must  rid  themselves  of  the  rigid  Hebraic  belief 
that  words  are  intended  to  express  things.      All  our  old  stock  phrases  will  then 
receive  entirely  fresh  meanings.     For  even  though  we  confess,  as  we  must  confesi^ 
that  our  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  must  be  exchanged  for  a  belief  in  the  stream 
of  tendency,"  &c. ;  and  then  he  continues  to  say  that  St.  Paul,  with  his  great  but  ill- 
regulated  intellect,  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection.    Kow,  it  is  not 
by  a  religion  which  beats  against  the  four  walls  of  our  own  mind  that  the  world  cui 
be  moved  and  won.   We  must  attend  to  facts,  the  facts  of  the  risen  and  living  Christ, 
and  of  the  historical  revelation  connected  with  Him — with  His  Church  and  nation. 
And  we  must  look  for  the  facts  of  the  second  Advent,  of^whicli  *'  the  manifefltatioa 
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of  the  sons  of  God"  will  be  the  oatcome  and  expression,  as  our  present^ condition 
amidst  the  sufiferings  of  this  present  time  is  the  ontcome  and  expression  of  the  first 
Advent.  Besting  upon  the  facts  of  the  past,  the  Church  must  look  forward,  with  the 
«ager  eye  of  hope,  to  the  facts  of  the  future,  when  our  Lord  shall  come,  and  when 
Israel,  whose  history  is  the  poem  of  the  ages,  shall  be  received,  and  the  receiving  of 
them  shall  be  life  from  the  dead.  Religion  rests  upon  the  terra  firma  of  fact,  and 
we  must  look  and  work  for  the  completion  of  the  great  world-plan,  the  love-design, 
«f  the  Eternal. 


Rev.  Prebendary  Chad  wick,  D.D.,  Annagh. 

Thb  one  additional  thought  which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  Congress 
is  that  the  mode  in  which  recent  science  has  worked,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
states  its  conclusions,  is  precisely  what  must  completely  justify  us  from  the  charge 
that  from  time  to  time  we  have  changed  our  religious  statements  at  the  bidding  of 
science.  I  suppose  that  the  panic  which  recent  scientific  disoovery  has  caused  among 
us  arises  less  from  any  one  fact,  than  from  the  general  consideration  that^  at  the  bid- 
ding of  science,  we  have  repeatedly  abandoned  what  we  before  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  We  have  revised  our  religious  expressions  to  agree  with  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation,  till  there  has  spread  through  the  minds  of  men  some  hasty  but  very 
natural  suspicion,  that  anything  and  everything  may  sooner  or  later  be  abandoned, 
that  we  are  ready  to  forsake  position  after  position,  that  there  is  nothing  left  but 
what  we  may  yet  be  driven  from  at  the  bidding  of  the  hostile  sciences.  Time 
was,  when  it  was  orthodox  belief  that  a  spontaneous  generation  of  living  creatures 
was  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  an  evidence  of  creative  power ;  but  we  [have 
given  up  that  notion,  and  it  has  even  come  to  be  fancied  that  there  is  nothing 
more  threatening  to  our  religious  belief.  So  with  the  stability  or  rotation  of 
the  earth.  In  our  own  day  we  have  abandoned,  under  coercion,  the  idea  that 
the  world  was  created  in  six  days  about  four  thousand  years  ago.  Now  we  are 
uneasy  about  the  theory  of  evolution.  I  hold,  for  one,  that  evolution  has  not  been 
demonstrated ;  but  I  am  certain  that  it  has  not  been  disproved,  and  that  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  again  and  again  attempted  to  be  disproved,  is  a  manner  fatal  to 
the  basis  of  our  own  Christian  faith,  which  also  rests,  not  on  scientific  demonstra- 
tion, but  upon  a  series  of  inductions  and  probabilities  aU  pointing  in  the  same  way — 
such  inductions  as  infer,  from  the  observation  and  experience  of  mankind  all  over  the 
world,  that  men  deeply  imbued  with  religious  principles  are  not  likely  to  propagate  a 
fable,  or  to  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  Upon  many  such  foundations  we  build 
our  faith,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  sapped  by  a  theory  which  entirely  relies  upon 
the  validity  of  the  same  inductive  method.  Evolution  is  one  thing,  and  mechanical 
•evolution  is  altogether  another ;  and  we  haVe  nothing  to  dread  except  from  the 
I-itter,  which  no  person  has  seriously  attempted  to  make  good.  But  now,  if  we  have 
shifted  our  position  with  regard  to  many  matters  where  science  teaches  religion,  and 
religion  science,  the  science  of  our  own  time  has  already  vindicated  the  action  of  the 
Church  in  doing  this.  Scientific  men  are  perfectly  ready  to  grant,  not  that  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  can  be  disproved,  but  that  the  statement  of  the 
iN'ewtonian  theory  may  require  largely  to  be  modified.  Here  is  a  clear  admission  of 
science  that  facts  remain  unshaken,  while  the  formularised  statement  needs  varia- 
tion. Has  anything  in  theology  been  more  revolutionary  than  the  confession  in 
mathematics  that  space,  in  some  worlds,  may  have  more  than  three  dimensions  ? 
Again,  most  of  us  remember  the  panic  among  the  geologists  when  a  great  astronomer 
4innounced  that  geology  was  demanding  stretches  of  time  which  astronomy  was 
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wholly  unable  to  concede.  The  geologiBts  and  astronomers  revised  their  calculationa^ 
and  came  to  some  conclusion  among  themselves  ;  but  when  they  reached  the  com* 
promise,  they  never  dreamed  that  they  were  denying  in  any  way  the  stability  of  the 
theory  on  which  their  deductions  were  based.  At  the  bidding  of  inductive  science, 
we  have  again  and  again  conceded  what  we  formerly  thought  to  be  essential — ^just  as 
the  geologist  thought  his  millions  and  millions  of  years  essential  to  his  science ;  and 
as  no  geologist  has  ever  dreamed  that  his  explorations  were  disproved  by  the  cor- 
rection of  his  calculations,  so  the  simplest  man  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  ought 
to  be  taught  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  Bible  is  disproved  when  we  do  as  the 
geologist  and  the  astronomer  did — when  we  compare  our  conduslons  with  their 
conclusions,  and  find,  aa  they  were  glad  to  do,  a  common  modut  vivendL  And  I  am 
sure  it  is  in  the  breadth,  largeness,  and  frankness  of  our  mutual  concessions,  as  soon 
as  concessions  become  necessary,  that  the  world  will  be  brought  to  the  condition  we 
all  expect  and  trust  to  find,  when  mind  and  soul,  according  well,  shall  make  one  music 
aa  before,  but  vaster. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  9th 

OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor  took  the  Chair  at 

Half-  past  Two. 


CLERGY    DISCIPLINE. 

Rev.   T.    E.    Espin,   Chancellor  of  the   Diocese,  and  Canon 

Residentiary  of  Chester. 

My  attention  was  pointedly  directed  by  the  Committee^  which  honoured 
me  with  an  invitation  to  prepare  this  paper,  to  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  clergy.  The  hint  was  grounded,  no  doubt,  on  the  assumption  that 
questions  of  ritual  may  be  deemed  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1874. 
But  Church  discipline,  whether  it  deal  with  manners,  doctrine,  or  ritual, 
ought  always  to  be  administered  on  identical  principles,  that  is,  on  Church 
principles.  I  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  exclude  ritual  or  doctrine  from 
the  scope  of  my  remarks,  especially  as  I  consider  the  Act  of  1874  to  be- 
utterly  unsatisfactory  both  in  principles  and  details.  But  I  shall  speak 
more  particularly  about  discipline  in  respect  to  manners,  because  we  are 
all,  I  suppose,  agreed  that  in  this  respect  the  law  ecclesiastical  does  urgently 
need  amendment,  and  that  "  something  must  be  done."  It  is  a  striking 
fact  which  has  been  alleged,  and  I  think  truly  alleged,  that  there  have 
been  more  cases  connected  with  clergy  discipline  during  the  last  half 
century,  than  during  the  whole  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth   and  the  year  1800    ("Church   Quarterly  Review,"  July 
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1879,  p.  298).  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is  beyond  a  doubt  ^'a 
Tigorous  and  conscientious  revival  of  discipline,"  or  attempts,  at  any  rate, 
to  revive  it.  The  reason  is  not  at  all,  that  there  have  been  since  a.b.  1800 
many  more  gross  cases  than  heretofore  which  called  for  correction.  Far 
otherwise.  There  never  was,  I  believe,  a  time  or  a  land  in  which 
the  standard  of  clerical  duty  and  conduct  was  higher  than  it  is  in 
ours,  or  in  which  there  was  a  more  conscientious  and  general  endeavour 
to  reach  that  standard.  But  in  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England — 23,000  in  number — there  will  always  be  some 
*^  black  sheep,"  or  rather,  wicked  shepherds ;  and  the  very  improvement 
in  tone  and  spirit  amongst  us  makes  us  desire  all  the  more  that  such 
scandalous  cases  as  do  occur  should  be  promptly  and  effectively  dealt  with. 
The  clergy  feel  themselves  to  be  most  deeply  interested  in  the  matter. 
An  intemperate  or  immoral  incumbent  is  a  disgrace  and  weakness  to  the 
whole  Church  far  and  wide  round  about  him.  Now,  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  such  a  man  in  a  regular  way  is  extreme  as  the  law  now 
stands.  The  proceedings  are  governed  by  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of 
1840.  This  Act  forbids  the  institution  of  a  criminal  suit  against  clergy- 
men for  any  offence  against  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  except  in  the  manner 
provided  by  itself.  The  preamble  recites  that  "  the  manner  of  proceeding 
in  causes  of  correction  of  clerks  needs  amendment."  And  so  it  did  no 
doubt.  The  evidence  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  at  that  time  had  all  to 
be  taken  in  writing,  a  plan  which  answers  very  well  where  the  facts  are 
plain  and  simple,  but  which  leads  to  endless  complications  when  such  a 
charge  as  drunkenness,  for  example,  is  in  question.  And,  moreover,  the 
forms  were  so  cumbrous  that  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  that  would  be 
more  so,  unless,  indeed,  they  be  those  devised  by  the  Act.  For  the  Act 
provides  that,  first  of  all,  the  Bishop  issue  a  Commission  which  is  to  discover 
if  there  be  ground  for  further  proceedings.  If  the  report  be  in  the 
affirmative,  then  the  Bishop  must  try  the  case  with  certain  assessors — in 
effect,  must  create  a  second  Commission— -unless  the  accused  submit  to 
sentence  without  more  ado,  or  the  Bishop  prefer  to  get  rid  of  the  case  by 
sending  it  to  the  Provincial  Court.  Then  when  the  Bishop  has  given 
sentence,  either  party  may  appeal  to  that  Provincial  Court,  and  from  it 
again  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Final  Court,  costs  accumulating 
rapidly  and  heavily  at  every  step.  What  a  machinery  to  introduce  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  proceedings,  cutting  dovm  expenses,  shunning 
the  law's  delays  I  The  double  Commission,  both  created  by  the  Bishop ; 
the  second,  likewise  presided  over  by  him,  is  a  most  •objectionable  feature. 
To  make  sure  of  convincing  the  primd  facte  Commissioners  that  there  is 
"  a  case,"  it  is  necessary  to  open  up  the  evidence  freely.  Then  when  the 
iirst  set  of  Commissioners  has  been  "  carried,"  and  morbid  curiosity  has 
been  well  whetted  with  scandalous  revelations  made  before  them,  the 
second  diocesan  hearing  comes  on  before  a  new  set  of  Commissioners,  and 
comes  on  generally  just  about  the  time  when  the  unseemly  memories  of 
the  first  inquiry  have  begun  to  fade,  and  brings  up  the  whole  miserable 
^air  again,  with  fresh  witnesses  and  details  and  cross-examinations  and 
seasonings  of  the  lawyers.  No  doubt  the  primd  facie  Commissioners  can 
direct  the  case  to  be  heard  in  private.  But  they  are  only  empowered  by 
^s  Act  to  do  so  on  special  application  of  the  party  accused ;  and  this  is 
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almost  never  made,  because  it  seems  tantamount  to  a  confession  at  the 
outset  tliat  lie  has  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  In  our  own  diocese  a 
bad  case  of  immorality  was  dealt  with  under  the  Act.  There  were  no 
legal  knots  to  be  untied  at  all,  nor,  indeed,  any  unusual  difficulty  of  any 
kind.  It  did  not  go  beyond  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  keep  down  the  costs.  But  they  came  to  near  ;i^5oo,  from 
the  complexity  of  the  machinery  simply.  In  another  case,  not  heard  in 
our  own  diocese,  but  connected  with  it,  the  primd  facie  Commissioners 
could  find  no  ^*  case  for  further  proceedings,"  silthough  the  clergyman  had 
been  convicted  of  outrageous  immorality  by  the  magistrates,  and  put  in 
gaol  on  their  sentence.  Commissions  are,  in  fact,  an  instrument  that  is 
always  costly  and  mostly  uncertain.  Tbe  Commissioners  are  on  each 
occasion  a  new  and  untried  body,  with  no  records  or  precedents  to  guide 
them — uncommonly  likely  to  develop  on  each  occasion  some  idiosyncrasy 
or  other,  and  to  act  on  some  rules  of  evidence  of  their  own,  or,  perhaps, 
none  at  all.  A  knot  of  men  who  must  act  together  is  not  seldom  to  be 
appraised  at  the  value  of  the  weakest  of  the  party.  For  the  primA  fade 
Commissioners  are  not  in  the  least  like  a  jury  with  a  definite  question 
of  fact  put  to  them,  and  an  experienced  judge  to  guide  them  about  the 
evidence.  They  are  five  co-ordinate  men,  who  are  each  and  all  judge  and 
jury  too.  Other  objectionable  features  arise  at  the  next  stage  when  the 
Bishop  has  to  try  the  case  with  three  assessors  named  by  himself.  He  15 
thus  the  creator  of  the  court,  and  also  judge,  for  he  is  not  bound  by  the 
opinion  of  the  assessors;  and  he  is  often  accuser  also.  He  may  doubtless 
place  himself  out  of  this  invidious  position,  and  often  does  so,  by  sending 
the  case  direct  to  the  Provincial  Court.  And  then,  to  waive  other  objec- 
tions, enormous  expenses  become  inevitable.  Witnesses  by  scores  have  to 
go  up  to  London,  and  there  be  kept  for  days,  and  the  local  lawyers  also 
who  are  engaged  on  both  sides.  Under  the  present  law  we  have,  as  might 
be  expected,' miscarriages  of  justice ;  but  the  principal  mischief  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  practical  impunity  it  affords  to  many  a  notorious  offender. 
With  an  ordeal  so  costly,  so  lengthy,  so  uncertain  to  encounter,  before  a 
priest,  however  flagitious,  can  be  compelled  to  abandon  his  polluting 
ministrations,  no  case  is  taken  in  hand  which  can  possibly  be  borne  with, 
or  huddled  out  of  sight.  Who  shall  say  how  many  conscientious  persons 
have  separated  from  the  Church  because  they  have  held  it  to  be  a  plain 
duty  to  separate  from  evil  ministers  %  An  improvement  in  our  law  of 
Church  discipline  would  of  itself,  and  instantly,  prove  a  mighty  purifier. 
Self-restraint  would  be  imposed  on  some  by  the  strong  likelihood  of 
punishment  ensuing  on  the  want  of  it ;  and  nearly  all  instances  of  flagrant 
misconduct  would  be  disposed  of  by  resignation  or  adequate  suspension 
without  formal  process.  How  is  such  improvement  to  be  effected  ?  I 
answer  by  a  reform  of  the  Bishops'  Courts,  and  a  restoration  of  them  to 
their  proper  place  and  functions  in  our  system.  It  is  their  office  to  enforce,, 
where  need  be,  the  solemn  obligations  crowned  by  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  which  a  clergyman  contracts  when  ordained  and  when  admitted 
to  the  cure  of  souls.  Carry  the  conscience  and  the  professional  instincts 
of  the  clergy  with  you  in  your  attempts  to  revive  discipline.  But  how 
to  reform  the  Bishops*  Courts  %  A  great  improvement  has  been  already 
effected.      In   1854  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were   permitted  to  take 
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evidence  viva  voce.  Next,  give  power  to  the  Consifitory  Courts  under 
proper  safeguards  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  expediting  proceedings. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  London  have  already  this  power,  under  an 
Act  10,  Oeo.  lY.,  c  53.  Had  this  and  the  power  to  take  evidence  viva  voce 
been  given  in  1840,  instead  of  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  then  I  should 
perhaps  not  have  been  reading  this  paper  here  to-day.  The  Act  of  1840 
should  be  repealed,  and  eventually  also  the  Act  of  1874.  The  times, 
however,  would  perhaps  not  bear  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  latter. 
But  when  a  new  Act  concerning  Church  Discipline  is  passed,  power  should 
be  taken  to  deal  with  complaints  concerning  the  performance  of  Divine 
Service  either  under  it  or  under  that  of  1874,  just  as  at  present  such 
complaints  may  be  heard  under  the  provisions  of  1874  or  those  of  184a 
The  new  Act  should  also  provide  that  proceedings  against  a  clergyman 
should  commence  by  the  filing  in  the  diocesan  registry  of  an  accusation 
with  details.  Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the  accused,  and  a  time  fixed 
for  a  hearing  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
there  be  a  primd  facie  case.  The  Chancellor  to  hear  always  in  private, 
and  report  to  the  Bishop  if  there  be  grounds  for  further  proceedings. 
When  such  grounds  exist  let  the  Bishop  pronounce  sentence  forthwith,  if 
the  accused  person  consent  to  this  being  done.  If  no  such  sentence  bo 
pronounced,  the  Bishop  to  hear  the  case  in  his  court  with  his  Chancellor, 
and  if  he  think  fit  one  other  assessor.  Questions  which  at  ordinary  trials 
would  be  left  to  the  jury  to  be  determined  by  six  men,  three  of  them 
clergymen  beneficed  in  the  diocese,  and  three  of  them,  say  magistrates, 
chosen  by  the  Bishop,  but  with  right  of  challenge  to  the  accused,  within 
proper  limitations.  No  appeal  to  be  allowed  on  the  facts,  except  by 
permission  of  the  court.  Conviction  of .  the  accused  in  a  criminal  court 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  facts.  All  sentences  to  be  pronounced  by 
the  Bishop  in  person  in  open  court.  The  registrar  of  the  diocese  to 
prepare  aU  processes.  Letters  of  Bequest  to  be  retained,  but  to  be 
employed  in  exceptional  cases  only ;  because  the  discipline  of  the  diocesu 
belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  His  authority  will  find  more  ready 
respect  than  any  other.  The  expense  of  trying  cases  of  discipline  in 
London  is  usually  so  great  that  we  should  be  no  better  off  than  we  now 
are,  if  it  were  the  common  practice  to  send  them  there.  These  suggestions 
are,  of  course,  mere  outlines,  and  those  of  leading  features  only,  divesteil 
of  technical  terms. 

But  the  real  crvx  of  the  question  lies  in  the  costs.  Do  what  you  will, 
these  will  always  be  considerable  when  you  have  to  deal  with  a  man  who 
is  reckless  of  expenses  and  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 
Few  individuals,  few  Bishops  will,  except  in  very  extreme  cases,  face  the 
risk  of  these  expenses,  and  therefore  wealthy  offenders  are  defiant  It 
has  been  proposed  to  meet  this  dificulty  by  an  assessment  on  all 
benefices  over  ;;^2oo  in  annual  value ;  and  out  of  the  fund  so  created  to 
pay  the  costs  of  those  prosecutions  only  which  are  approved  by  a  mixed 
committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen.  This  proposal  has  been  adopted  by 
a  small  majority  only  in  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  Convocation. 
Whilst  I  deeply  respect  the  motives  which  have  induced  this  proposal — 
whilst  I  feel  that  the  Church  owes  thanks  to  those  who  have  proved  by 
it  their  disinterested  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  ministry — I  am  bound  to 
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say  that  I  regard  it  as  quite  impracticable.  You  will  never  carry  it 
Andy  moreover,  I  do  not  deem  it  at  all  hopeless  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  in  another  way  which  would  ease,  and  not  burden,  our  ill-paid 
incumbents.  A  good  deal  might  be  done  by  a  careful  revision  and  proper 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  fees.  These  should  be  fixed  on  an  uniform 
and  moderate  scale  in  all  dioceses,  and  paid  in  each  into  a  central  or, 
better  perhaps,  into  a  Diocesan  Fee  Fund.  Out  of  this  proper  salaries 
should  be  assigned  to  the  working  officers  of  the  diocese.  There  is  aome- 
thing  still  to  be  done  in  the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  the  consolidation 
of  minor  officer  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  asserted,  in  1876,  when 
a  Bill  dealing  with  this  subject  was  in  preparation,  that  ;^ 2 0,000  a  year 
could  be  saved  by  these  reforms.  But  several  thousands  a  year  might 
undoubtedly  be  saved  without  any  peril  to  the  efficiency  of  the  diocesan 
machinery,  and  quite  enough  would  be  secured  eventually  to  warrant  a 
temporary  advance  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  set  matters 
going,  if  the  new  Bill  provided,  as  it  ought,  that  vested  interests  should 
be  untouched.  Then  there  is  much  business  now  transacted  at  a  great 
expense,  generally  by  Commissioners,  which  could  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  done  by  reformed  Consistory  Courts.  A  Commission  under  the 
Benefices  Resignation  Act  never  costs  less  than  ;^io,  often  as  much  as 
;£^2o.  The  necessary  returns  could  be  obtained  through  the  Consistoiy 
Court  and  its  officers,  and  the  whole  affair  be  settled  for  less  than  half 
;£'io.  Appeals  on  dilapidation  questions  should  go  before  the  court  I 
have  known  ;^4o  expended  by  an  Incumbent  dissatisfied  with  the  award 
of  the  Diocesan  Surveyor,  in  bringing  down  a  great  architect  from  London 
to  give  an  opinion  to  the  Bishop,  in  his  library,  about  what  repairs  were 
needed  and  what  they  would  cost.  A  local  surveyor  or  builder  who  could 
be  sworn  before  the  Chancellor  in  court,  and  asked  what  he  would  do  a 
given  work  for,  would  be  just  as  good  an  authority,  and  would  be  amply 
remunerated  by  two  or  three  guineas.  Additions  to  glebe  houses,  mort- 
gages of  benefices,  rearrangements  of  parishes  and  districts,  and  many 
other  matters  ought  to  pass  through  the  Consistory  Court  and  be  dealt 
with  by  faculty.  Parishioners  have  an  interest  in  these  questions  as  well 
as  patrons  and  incumbents,  and  ought  to  be  consulted  in  regular  form 
about  them.  A  consistent  body  of  principles  about  many  such  matters  is 
sorely  needed^  and  can  only  grow  up  round  a  regular  and  permanent 
court.  No  doubt,  under  such  a  system  the  Chancellor  would  have  to  be 
a  working  diocesan  officer.  Well,  so  he  was  designed  to  be.  It  belongs 
to  his  duty  to  relieve  the  Bishop  from  those  administrative,  disciplinary, 
secular  concerns  which  inevitably  pertain  to  the  Episcopal  office,  but  which, 
if  devolved  on  the  Bishop  in  person,  interfere  too  much  with  the  exercise 
of  his  more  sacred  functions.  The  Diocesan  Chancellor  receives,  on  an 
average,  perhaps  ;^2oo  a  year.  That  may  well  be  far  too  little  if  he  held 
regular  courts,  and  did  his  duties  in  person  in  a  large  diocese.  It  is  far 
too  much  if  he  is  to  do  next  to  nothing  but  give  the  Bishop  legal  advice 
when  asked.  A  Bishop  who  has  a  really  rare  and  perplexing  problem  of 
law  to  solve  had  far  better  give  five  guineas  to  a  specialist  for  an  opinion. 
Ordinary  cases  ought  to  be  safely  and  properly  dealt  with  by  his  Chancellor 
and  registrar,  whether  clerical  or  lay.  And  they  might,  with  great  saving 
of  costs  to  the  clergy,  be  restored  to  their  full  and  proper  duties  in  the 
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dioceses,  and  be  adequately  paid  out  of  the  Diocesan  Fee  Fund,  whilst 
still  a  large  balance  would  remain  which  ought  to  stand  over,  under  the 
control,  if  you  please,  of  a  mixed  committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  enforcing  clergy  discipline.  Then,  when  a  benefice 
is  sequestered  for  the  misconduct  of  an  incumbent,  the  balance  remaining 
after  payment  of  the  curate  ought  to  go  to  the  same  fiind.  I  have  known 
^500  to  result  thus  from  a  three  years'  suspension.  If  still  funds  enough 
are  not  forthcoming,  let  the  Bishop  appeal  to  his  Diocesan  Conference.  I 
feel  assured  that  for  such  a  purpose,  for  a  fund  placed  under  proper 
management,  the  appeal  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  The  whole  subject 
of  clergy  discipline  and  diocesan  administration,  which  is  closely  connected 
^th  it,  solicits  very  urgently  statesmanlike  revision  and  reform.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees  Bill  of  1876  had  valuable  provisions,  and 
the  officials  of  the  diocese  of  Chester  gave  it  a  general  support ;  but  some 
of  its  clauses  were  so  harsh  and  unjust  to  existing  interests  that  it  was 
sure  to  provoke  determined  opposition,  and  it  did  not  pass.  The  Act  of 
1840  was  too  clever  and  ingenious  by  half.  Had  its  projectors  contented 
themselves  with  the  more  easy  and  prudent  course  of  reforming  courts  and 
removing  abuses,  it  would  have  been  well.  But  no ;  they  must  needs 
create  new  machinery,  and  leave  the  Consistory  Courts  in  dusty  inefficiency. 
The  precedent  did  not  long  remain  barren.  In  1857  came  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Act  This  Act  went  further  in  the  same  policy.  The 
Matrimonial  and  Testamentary  business  was  transferred  from  the  Con- 
sistory Courts  to  new  tribunals.  Many  thousands  a  year — I  believe  about 
;£^i  00,000  a  year — ^which  would  have  been  very  useful  now  for  costs  in 
cases  of  clergy  discipline,  were  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  clergy 
to  those  of  the  lawyers,  a  result  which  did  not  cause  regret  or  surprise  to 
those  who  forced  the  Bill  through  Parliament,  and  transferred  without  any 
benefit  at  all  to  the  public,  which  pays  rather  more  to  prove  wills  than  it 
used  to  do.  We  also  at  the  same  time  and  through  the  same  policy 
acquired  the  Divorce  Court,  and  with  it  a  grave  conflict  between  the  law 
of  the  land  and  the  law  of  Christ  and  HLs  Church.  We  practically 
abolished  the  profession  of  Church  lawyers,  to  the  very  great  loss  and 
injury  of  the  Church,  For,  in  truth,  a  certain  special  training  in  Eccle- 
siastical law  and  learning  is  really  requisite  to  deal  with  some  matters 
satisfactorily.  You  must  not,  e,g,y  interpret  the  Prayer-Book  just  as  if  it 
were  a  Turnpike  Act.  And,  finally,  in  1874,  when  the  laws  relating  to 
the  performance  of  Divine  Service  needed  improvement,  as  they  certainly 
did  and  do,  instead  of  simplifying  and  adapting  existing  and  ancient 
Church  institutions  and  wants  of  the  times,  we  had  experiments  and 
innovations  again,  never  so  hazardous  as  when  made  gratuitously  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  What  suggestions  I  have  ventured  to  make  proceed 
generally  on  the  lines  indicated  by  very  valuable  reports  on  clergy  discip- 
line, prepared  by  Committees  of  Convocation.  I  have,  for  that  reason, 
the  less  hesitation  in  commending  the  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of 
members  of  this  Congress.  Sure  I  am  that  the  reason  why  the  Act  of 
1840  and  1874  have  failed  is  at  bottom  one  and  the  same.  And  the 
reason  is  not  at  all  that  the  clergy  are  more  difficult  to  keep  in  order 
than  other  people  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  law-abiding  class 
of  men  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.     If,  then,  the  enactments  concerning 
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the  discipline  of  the  clei^  are  not  effective,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
measures  themselves.  Every  other  organised  professional  body  has  to 
have  order  and  professional  obligations  enforced  by  its  own  officers,  and 
by  regulations  made  under  the  general  guardianship  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  And  so  it  will  have  to  be  in  the  Church.  In  other  words,  yoa 
must  preserve  and  enforce  the  Church's  discipline  in  the  Church's  way. 


The  Bight  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  WISH  to  point  out  that  the  question  of  Discipline,  as  regards  Ritual,  was  dealt  with 
last  night  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  I  most  ask  the  speakers  at  this  meeting  not  to  touch 
upon  questions  of  Bitual,  but  to  confine  themselves  to  Clergy  Discipline. 


Ebv.  Prebendary  Anderson,  Minister  of  the  Octagon 

Chapel,  Bath. 

The  Discipline  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  a  question 
not  of  faith,  but  of  administration  and  of  contract.  It  does  not  concern 
the  Church  of  England  in  its  relation  to  other  Churches  past  or  present, 
but  solely  in  the  internal  relations  which  one  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, namely,  the  clergy,  bears  to  another  part  of  the  Church  of  England, 
namely,  the  laity.  Therefore  this  question  comes  within  the  cognisanes 
of  the  Church  of  England  alone,  and  is  to  be  decided  according  to  her 
own  special  circumstances,  and  her  own  peculiar  relations  to  the  Gbveni* 
ment  and  the  people  of  England.  The  Church  of  England,  as  a  society 
comprising  Luty  as  well  as  clergy,  has  a  right  to  make  whatever  laws  she 
may  think  fit  for  the  government  of  any  of  her  members.  This  is  included 
in  tiie  lowest  as  well  as  in  the  highest  idea  of  a  Church  as  an  independent, 
self-governing  society,  responsible  to  no  human  authority  outside  the  Church 
of  England  itself.  By  instituting  the  Church  as  a  society,  our  Blessed 
Lord  conferred  upon  it  everything  necessary  to  the  good  government  of 
the  whole  Church  and  of  eveiy  branch  of  the  Church.  The  first  and 
most  necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of  any  society,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal,  is  the  power  to  make  laws  and  to  maintain  discipline  among 
the  officers  of  the  society,  who  exist,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  body.  There  is  nothing  in  Holy  Scripture  to  limit 
this  authority.  Certain  principles  are  laid  down  to  govern  its  exercise. 
We  have  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the  ApostoUc 
Churches.  But  a  very  large  discretion  must  be  conceded  to  each  Church, 
to  adapt  its  discipline  to  its  own  peculiar  circumstances  and  requirementa 
The  Church  of  each  nation  and  of  each  successive  age  may,  while  main- 
taining the  general  principles  and  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  sciiptoral 
precedents,  modify  and  correct,  add  to  or  take  away  from,  the  rules  which 
prevail  in  other  Churches,  or  which  have  prevailed  in  other  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  same  Church.  lu  this  way  the  Church  of  England,  as  an 
independent  National  Church — or  as  a  self-governing  branch  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  of  Christ,  responsible  to  no  human  authority  outside  the  limits  of 
this  island— can  determine,  and  from  time  to  time  modify  and  rearrange, 
the  laws  which  govern  the  clergy  in  their  public  functions,  as  teachers  of 
the  Word  of  God,  as  dispensers  of  the  Sacraments,  and  as  ministers  of  the 
Church  in  all  public  and  private  acts  of  religion.  The  right  to  make  laws 
for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  being  a  right  inherent  in  every  Church  as 
a  society,  and  therefore  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Christ  Himself, 
belongs,  by  virtue  of  its  constitution,  its  history,  its  extent,  its  influence, 
its  numbers,  and  its  many  labours,  to  the  National  Church  of  England. 
This  right  has  been  exercised  by  the  Church  of  England  at  various  epochs 
in  her  history.  The  laws  now  existing  and  governing  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy  have  been  modified  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  successive  generations, 
and  the  changing  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  Sovereign,  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  people  of  England.  They  have  in  principle  been  accepted 
by  every  authority  which  could  bind  any  portion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, especially  the  clergy.  There  are  peculiar  and  distinguishing  circum- 
stances in  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State  of  England — and  which 
have  conferred  the  greatest  advantages  on  both,  especially  on  the  Church — 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  would  understand  the  reasons 
why  the  present  laws  for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  have  been  accepted, 
as  well  as  the  reasons  why  they  ought  to  be  retained.  The  Church  of 
England  is  not  only  an  independent,  but  also  an  endowed  Church,  pos- 
sessing property,  and  holding  this  property  on  certain  well-known  condi- 
tions— involving  doctrines  to  be  taught,  religious  worship  to  be  conducted, 
duties  to  be  pedormed  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  every  individual  who 
will  accept  the  public  and  private  ministrations  of  the  clergy.  It  is  true 
that  the  largest  part  of  this  property  was  not  conferred  by  the  State,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  State  is  the  guardian  of  all  property,  public  and 
private,  to  which,  in  the  last  resort,  appeal  must  be  made  when  any  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  property  is 
held.  This  is  true  of  all  property.  In  the  property  of  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  trustee  in  behalf  of  the  nation,  this  claim  of  the  State  is 
doubly  strong,  because  the  State  is  the  patron  of  the  largest  portion  of 
the  endowments.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  identity  of  the 
Church  of  England  before  and  after  the  Beformation,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  her  Bishops  from  the  earliest  times,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  State,  represented  by  the  Sovereign  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, did  regard  the  change  which  was  made  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in 
government,  and  in  discipline  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  of  the 
greatest  significance.  The  enjoyment  of  the  property  assigned  to  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  then,  by  the  most 
solemn  acts  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Legislature,  made  to  depend  on 
the  profession,  the  teaching,  and  the  worship  of  the  reformed  religion. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  than  which  no  authorised  formula  in  Chris- 
tendom contains  a  more  distinct  or  emphatic  statement  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  were  made  the  indispensable  condition  of  holding  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  England.  So  that  we  have,  first,  the  right  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  society,  to  fix  the  rules  of  discipline  for  the  clergy ;  and 
secondly,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  State  has  guaranteed  to  the  clergy 
the  possession  of  property,  whether  conferred  originally  by  private  bene- 
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factors  or  by  the  State  itself,  on  well-known  conditions  which  the  State 
had  a  perfect  right  to  fix,  and  which  the  clergy,  who  enjoyed  this  property, 
never  ventured  to  dispute  for  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  present 
settlement  had  been  effected.  But  the  Church  of  England  is  an  estab- 
lished, as  well  as  an  endowed  and  independent,  ChurclL  She  possesses  all 
the  power,  dignity,  prominence,  and  social  influence  which  the  State  of 
England  has  conferred,  with  no  niggard  hand,  on  the  National  Church. 
She  has,  therefore,  duties  to  the  nation,  in  the  right  discharge  of  which  the 
nation  has  the  deepest  interest.  This  position  the  Church  has  accepted 
and  defended.  In  all  perils,  external  and  internal,  she  has  taken  shelter 
under  the  shield  of  the  State.  The  highest  officer  of  the  Church  becomes 
one  of  the  first  subjects  of  the  realm.  He  represents  both  the  State  and 
the  Church  in  requiring  from  the  Sovereign,  on  the  day  of  coronation,  the 
pledge  to  protect  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the  doctrine  and  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  The  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  opened  with  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  read  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  State  of  England 
have  been  indissolubly  united  in  every  stage  of  their  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  hour.  This  union  has  been  far  closer  and 
deeper  since  the  Beformation  than  before.  It  has  been  followed  by  the 
largest  benefits  to  the  Church,  no  less  than  to  the  State ;  and  the  terms  of 
the  original  compact  have  been  kept  at  least  as  faithfully  by  the  State  as 
by  the  clergy.  The  Houses  of  Convocation  of  the  clergy  have  been  con- 
trolled by  these  limits,  and  have  always  confined  their  action  within  them. 
The  highest  names  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  every  generation  from 
the  Beformation  settlement  to  the  present  hour,  have  united  in  accepting 
and  defending  the  methods  of  discipline  which  are  denounced  with  such 
bitter  and  unjustifiable  scorn. 

But  this  new  attitude  of  revolt  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  is  sometimes  defended  on  the  grounds  of  a  higher  allegiance  to  a 
Catholic  Church.  But  how  are  you  to  ascertain  the  voice  of  the  Cathohc 
Church  in  this  matter?  The  days  of  CBcumenical  Councils  are  over;  for 
the  larger  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  declares  that  the  Pope  can  act 
without  a  Council,  and  therefore  Councils  are  useless  in  his  eyes.  Tou 
resist  the  present  methods  of  enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  ou 
principle.  Now,  no  modification  of  dettdls  will  affect  principles.  And  yet 
all  your  suggestions  are  not  matters  of  principle,  but  &f  detaiL  Tou  pro- 
pose Diocesan  Synods,  Provincial  Synods,  Bef orm  of  Convocation,  CouncilB 
of  Presbyters,  Election  of  Bishops.  Every  man  has  his  own  remedy,  and 
every  day  discovers  a  new  remedy.  But  these  are  all  questions  of  detaiL 
No  improvements  of  detail  will  remove  an  objection  to  principle.  Can 
you  produce  any  Catholic  sanction  for  these  suggestions  %  Nay,  does  not 
the  constitution  of  Convocation  itself,  reform  and  enlarge  its  basis  as  yon 
will,  with  its  houses  of  presbyters  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bishops, 
who  sit  with  the  permission  of  the  Crown,  and  to  the  validity  of  all 
whose  acts  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  is  indispensable,  violate  the  highest 
Catholic  principles  1  But  when  appeal  is  made  to  the  great  Anglieao 
divines  who  have  accepted  and  defended  these  rules  of  discipline,  when 
it  is  further  said  that  they  were  well  known  on  the  day  of  their  ordioa- 
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tion  to  the  gentlemen  who  now  complain  of  the  grievous  yoke  which 
they  inflict,  we  are  sometimes  told  that  the  State  has  been  gradually 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  Church,  and  that  this  encroachment 
has  recently  become  intolerable.  Let  us  remember  who  are  the  men  who 
have  represented  the  State  in  its  relation  to  the  Church  of  England.  The 
mlers  of  the  State — that  is,  the  members  of  every  Qovernment  which  has 
existed  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  IL — have  been  (even  in  our 
own  time,  when  religious  tests  no  longer  exist),  with  extremely  few  and 
rare  exceptions,  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  these  distin- 
guished men,  from  the  Prime  Minister  down  to  the  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  have  been  as  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  Bishops  or  clergy  themselves.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  names.  The  fact  will  not  be  disputed.  And  we 
know  that  no  Government  can  remain  in  office  which  does  not  possess  the 
confldeuce  of  Parliament. 

Now,  Parliament  stands  to  the  Church  in  a  twofold  relationship — ^first, 
it  represents  the  nation  at  large  in  its  relation  to  the  Established  Church ; 
and  secondly,  the  laity  of  the  Church  in  their  relation  to  the  clergy,  who, 
in  their  turn,  are  represented  by  Convocation.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Parliament  represented  perfectly  both  the 
nation  at  large  in  relation  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the  laity  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  clergy.  The  Sovereign  has  always  been  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  till  very  lately  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  also  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishops  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Upper  House,  and 
Tery  many  members  of  the  Lower  House,  held  the  largest  part  of  the 
clerical  patronage ;  while  the  Government  of  the  day,  representing  both  the 
Sovereign  and  tiie  majority  of  the  two  Houses,  exercised  the  whole  of  the 
higher  patronage.  Tlus  patronage,  in  many  cases,  represented  the  original 
gift  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  of  England  for  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the 
parishes  in  which  their  successors  lived,  so  that  the  legislators  who  repre- 
sented the  nation  had  a  manifold  interest  in  the  wellbeiug  of  the  Church — 
first,  as  members ;  secondly,  as  representatives  of  former  benefactors  and 
residents  in  the  parishes  of  which  they  were  patrons ;  thirdly,  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  nation  in  its  dealings  with  the  National  Church ;  and 
fourthly,  as  representing  the  laity  in  their  relation  to  the  clergy.  By  this 
fourfold  cord  the  State  and  Church  of  England  have  been  united  in  sym- 
pathy, in  faith,  in  privilege,  and  in  interest  Parliament  still  continues 
to  discharge  perfectly  the  function  of  the  representation  of  the  nation  in 
its  relation  to  the  Church ;  less  perfectly,  indeed,  but  still  better,  than  any 
existing  organisation  it  represents  the  laity  of  the  Church  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  clergy.  Though  no  doubt  there  are  many  members  of  Par- 
liament who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  extent  of 
the  alienation  of  Parliament  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  for  the  large 
majority  of  both  Houses  still  belongs  to  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Ireland;  and  all  Church  questions  are  discussed  in  both  Houses  with 
deference  and  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Churchmen.  It  is  therefore 
utterly  misleading  and  unworthy  of  a  great  cause,  when  we  have  the 
Sovereign,  the  Prime  Minister,  nearly  the  whole  Privy  Council,  and  the 
great  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  majority 
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of  the  judges  in  every  court  of  law,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  tell  men  that  Csssar  has  been  encroaching  on  the  thinga  of  God — as  if 
there  were  any  parallel,  and  not  the  widest  opposition,  between  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  and  the  men  who  represent  the  State  of  England  in  her  relation 
to  the  Church ;  and  as  if  the  decision  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  had 
not  been  given  against  the  men  who  counselled  their  followers  to  resist 
the  State  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

"  It  is  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,"  was  the  reply  of  Christ  to  the 
men  who  in  His  day  set  up  the  claims  of  the  Church  against  the  State. 
The  other  text,  ^'  Whether  it  is  lawful  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  judge 
ye,"  is,  if  possible,  more  grossly  perverted  when  it  is  applied  to  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Church  and  State  of  England.  For  these  words  were 
the  reply  addressed  by  the  A^stles  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  Jerusalem,  not  on  a  question  of  discipline,  or  forms  of  judicature,  or 
interpretation  of  the  law,  which  should  govern  an  independent  National 
Church,  established,  possessing  property,  under  the  supremacy  of  a  Sove- 
reign who  is  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  a  Parliament  the  majority  of 
which  is  made  of  Churchmen,  patrons  of  livings,  and  lajrmen  to  whom  the 
clergy  are  appointed  to  minister ;  but  it  is  the  reply  to  the  command  that 
the  Apostles  should  not  preach  at  all,  nor  testify,  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Moreover,  if  these  passages  had  any  application  at  all  to  the  present  con- 
troversy, we  could  not  acquit  the  greatest  divines  of  every  party  in  the 
•Church  of  England  of  the  crime  of  betraying  the  Church  to  the  State. 
Nay,  they  are  much  more  guilty  than  their  successors,  inasmuch  as  they 
accepted  principles  and  embodied  them  in  the  Articles  and  Canons  and 
Acts  of  Parliament,  which  would  have  justified  a  far  larger  encroachment 
on  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  liberties  of  the  clergy 
than  any  which  has  been  actually  attempted. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  liberty  conceded  to  the  clergy  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Victoria,  and  yet  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  its  relation  differ  in  no  essential  respects  in  the  two 
periods.     But  if  the  Church  of  England  has  been  so  long  in  bondage 
without  knowing  it,  the  yoke  cannot  have  been  galling.     It  is  strange 
that  the  meaning  of  these  texts,  and  their  application  to  the  Church  and 
the  State  of  England,  should  have  been  unknown  at  the  time  when  there 
was  most  reason  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  and  only  dis- 
jcovered  when  the  State  began  to  act  towards  the  Church  with  a  forbear- 
4ince  and  consideration  of  which  few  States,  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Established  clergy,  have  given  so  remarkable  an  example.    But  our  priests 
are  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  they  are  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
■Church,  ought  to  be  governed  on  Catholic  principles.     But  our  friends 
extend  the  sweep  of  these  principles  so  far,  that,  in  their  zeal  for  an  ideal 
Church  of  united  Christendom,  which  has  no  existence  outside  of  their 
own  vivid  imagination,  they  have  stripped  the  Church  to  which  they 
themselves  belong  of  every  semblance  of  power.     They  have  cut  off  from 
her  the  liberty  which  is  freely  conceded  to  the  smallest  and  the  newest 
sect  in  ChristendouL 

You  say  that  you  are  contending  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church 
If  }'ou  claim  so  much  for  the  Catholic  Church,  may  we  ask  how  much, 
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or  rather  how  little,  you  would  grant  to  the  society  to  which  you  yourself 
belong,  t.0.,  to  the  Church  of  England  ?  What  do  you  leave  to  the  Church 
of  England  ?  The  Evangelicals  are  not  wont  to  be  considered  true  Church- 
men, but  the  lowest  Evangelical  has  not  reduced  the  functions  of  the 
-Church  of  England  so  low  as  this.  This  reduction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  a  point  so  small,  would  be  an  unprecedented  and 
unjustifiable  act  of  ecclesiastical  slavery,  even  though  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  this  marvellous  deference  is  to  be  paid,  were  an  actually  existing, 
recognised,  and  accessible  authority. 

Of  the  religious  revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  leader.  Her  sovereigns,  her  statesmen,  her  scholars,  and 
her  martyrs  dreamed  not  the  idle  and  ignominious  dream  that  they  had 
not  the  power  of  determining  her  formularies,  her  worship,  not  even 
discipline  by  herself  alone.  They  asserted  for  her  the  position  of  a 
national  and  independent  Church,  and  they  declared  that  the  Church  of 
England  possessed  not  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  but  power, 
absolute  power,  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies.  If  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, d  fortiori,  power  to  fix  the  rules  by  which  these  rites  and 
ceremonies  should  be  directed  and  controlled.  For  this  right  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  history  of  our  country  contended.  This  right  they 
wrested  from  the  proudest  potentates  in  Europe,  and  from  the  Church 
which  claimed  to  be  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of  Catholic. 

I  have  thus  shown  that  the  Church  of  England,  representing  the  people 
of  England  as  a  society  endowed,  established,  and  having  accepted 
the  '*  National  Settlement  **  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  the  power  and 
the  right  to  make  such  provisions  as  she  may  think  fit  for  the  discipline 
of  the  clergy.  I  believe  that  the  State  has  used  this  power  with 
forbearance,  consideration,  and  indulgence.  I  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
those  who  deny,  but  those  who  assert,  this  claim,  who  have  formed  the 
liighest  ideal  of  the  power  and  functions  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  show,  in  conclusion,  that  the  purposes  for  which  a 
relaxation  of  discipline  is  wanted  are  not  such  as  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Church  of  England,  or  to  commend  her  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  England,  whether  inside  or  outside  her  pale.  The  result  of  any 
such'  concession  would  be  to  weaken,  not  to  strengthen,  the  Church.  It 
lias  been  the  special  misfortune  of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  men  whose  tongues  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  England,  while  their  hearts  were  far  away  in  search  of  a  Catholic,  have 
regarded  as  disfiguring  blemishes  those  features  in  her  history  and  her  con- 
stitution which  are,  in  reality,  her  strongest  titles  to  our  respect  and  love. 
I  mean,  first,  the  moderation  of  the  claims  which  she  makes  for  herself. 
While  she  claims  for  herself  the  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies, 
^nd  therefore  to  enforce  the  discipline  which  will  take  care  that  this 
power  be  respected,  she  claims  no  power  to  proclaim  new  articles  of  faith, 
or  to  demand  for  those  which  she  has  accepted  an  original,  independent 
authority.  She  narrows  not  the  creed  of  Christendom  by  adding  to  the 
original  record  of  Eevelation,  and  anathematising  all  who  differ  from  her. 
She  claims  neither  for  herself,  nor  for  her  Bishops  or  clergy,  non-original 
inspiration  nor  miraculous  powers.  These  are  her  glory  and  her  strength. 
Again,  secondly,  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  is  eminently  Scrip- 
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tural,  spiritual^  and  simple.  Her  ceremonies  are  few  and  easily  under- 
stood. The  compilers  of  the  Prayer-Book  have  cast  out  of  it,  especially 
out  of  the  Communion  Service,  those  parts  which  had  been  abused  to 
purposes  of  superstition.  These  are  recommendations  to  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen ;  however  they  may  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  dergy, 
discipline  in  this  direction  ought  not  to  be  relaxed. 

And,  last  of  all,  the  people  of  England  see  in  the  Church  of  England^ 
as  she  is  now  governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  interpreted  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  the  world,  and  administered  through  the  several  courts 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  best  safeguard  for  their  own  religious  liberties,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  worship,  and  the  soundness  of  that  faith 
of  which  the  Prayer-Book  is  the  authorised  exponent,  and  the  Bible  the 
great  source  of  proof. 


ADDRESSES. 
Rev.  Robert  Gregory,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 

Thb  question  before  U8  is,  I  imagine,  bound  up  in  much  narrower  limits  than  has 
been  indicated  by  the  reader  of  the  last  paper.      I  shall  deal  with  the  important 
question  of  clergy  discipline  Tiewed  in  its  moral  aspect.    We  have  hitherto  had  at 
times  to  sufifer  gross  and  notorious  sins  to  remain  unpunished,  and  their  perpetrators 
to  continue  their  ministrations  at  the  altars  of  the  Church,  because  of  the  difficulty 
and  costliness  of  applying  a  remedy.     The  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province 
has  had  its  attention  called  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  clear  from  its  debates  that  it 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  new  Clergy  Discipline  Act  unless  it  is  wider  in  its 
reach,  and  more  effective  in  its  action,  than  the  present  law.    The  laws  of  England 
are  very  jealous  as  to  the  rights  of  property,  so  that  in  all  cases  of  discipline  great 
care  is  taken  not  to  touch  the  freehold ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in 
some  cases,  freehold  seems  to  be  much  more  considered  than  the  spiritual  interests  of 
parishes.     This  ought  not  to  be,  for  the  clergy  exist,  not  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
freehold  of  their  benefices,  but  that  they  may  benefit  the  flock  of  Christ.     Their 
object  ought  to  be  to  elevate  the  people,  and  to  that  object  and  duty  their  freehold 
possession  of  their  benefices  must  be  subservient.     The  first  point  we  will  consider 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  law  ought  to  be  able  to  interfere  with  criminous  clerka. 
Obviously  it  should  apply  to  everything  that  interferes  seriously  with  a  clergyman's 
duties  in  his  parish.    It  is  not  enough  for  Csesar's  wife  to  be  pure ;  she  must  be 
above  suspicion.     The  clergy  are  called  upon  to  live  a  higher  life  than  the  laity,  for 
they  are  bound  to  be  examples  to  the  flock  of  Christ — ^to  instruct,  to  guide,  and  to 
mould  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  minister.    If,  then, 
they  are  apathetic  and  neglectful,  some  sort  of  discipline  ought  to  come  in  and 
compel  them  to  do  their  duty,  or  compel  them  to  resign  their  cure.    Discipline,  to 
be  effective,  must  include  a  far  wider  range  than  dealing  with  clergymen  who  have 
grossly  violated  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  and  decency.     Then  arises  the  difficult 
question.  Who  is  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  clergyman  has  so  far  offended,  by  neglect 
of  duty,  as  to  bring  him  within  the  purview  of  the  law  ?    A  pure  autocracy,  the 
government  of  one  person,  is  necessarily  weaker  than  one  which  rests  upon  a  wider 
basis.   If  a  judge,  sitting  alone  without  jury  or  assessors,  had  to  decide  whether  a  pri- 
soner on  trial  for  his  life  was  or  was  not  guilty,  he  would  generally  be  far  more  lenient 
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tlian  a  juiy,  for  he  would  ihrixik  from  taking  on  himself  alone  the  burden  of  con- 
demning.    The  responsibility  of  finding  a  man  guilty  of  death  ii  great  under  any 
circumstances,  but  in  the  case  of  a  jury  each  man  feels  that  the  responsibility  does 
not  rest  entirely  on  himself,  but  is  shared  equally  by  the  others ;  and  so,  when  the 
weight  of  evidenoe  is  against  a  prisoner,  a  jury  would  be  more  Ukely  to  find  him 
guilty  than  a  single  judge.     In  the  case  of  criminous  clerks,  it  is  always  most  difficult 
to  find  a  Yerdict  of  guilty,  for  there  is  often  this  appeal,  and  a  very  strong  one  it  is, 
"Think  of  the  poor  man's  wife  and  children."    Thank  God,  there  are  not  many 
parishes  in  charge  of  men  who  grossly  offend,  but  when  there  are  such,  it  is  a  hard 
task  to  deal  with  them  as  they  deserve.     For  so  strong  are  the  interests  of  wife  and 
children,  often  most  estimable  persons,  felt,  that  people  will  not  give  evidence  against 
clergymen  who  have  offended,  and  they  give  this  as  their  reason ;  they  say,  What  will 
become  of  his  wife  and  family,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty  ?    I  knew  a  case,  many 
years  ago,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  in  which  the  churchwardens  have  actually  led 
the  parson  drunk  out  of  the  pulpit ;  and,  when  asked  by  the  Bishop,  would  not  say 
they  had  ever  seen  him  drunk,  because  he  had  a  nioe  wife  and  good  children.     We 
want  some  change  in  this  matter,  so  that  the  ministry  of  the  Church  may  be  cleared 
of  such  unworthy  men.     The  Lower  House  of  the  Southern  Convocation  have  drawn 
up  a  report  on  the  subject^  recommending  that  such  cases  should  be  tried  by  a  jury 
consisting  partly  of  clergymen  and  partly  of  lay  communicants,  taken  from  amongst 
the  magistrates  of  the  county.     Such  a  jury  would  be  able,  we  think,  to  judge  du- 
passionately.     We,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury  Convocation,  are  very  anxious 
to  extend  the  limits  of  discipline  so  as  to  include  gross  neglect  of  duty ;  such  as 
systematically  and  continuously  omitting  to  visit  the  sick  or  look  after  the  schools. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  evil  effects  of  what  he  does,  a  clergyman  who  completely 
selects  his  work  is  nearly  as  bad  as  one  who  gets  drunk;  he  who  receives  the  money 
payment  attached  to  his  office  and  neglects  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  that  office, 
is  as  great  a  culprit^  and  as  g^ty  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  as  a  man  who  is  g^Uty  of  gross 
immorality.     Gross  neglect  of  duty  ought,  then,  to  be  included  in  any  scheme  of 
discipline.     Neglect  of  duty  cannot  be  defined,  it  Ib  true,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  it  must  be  judged  of  by  a  special  tribunal.     No  one  person  should  be  asked  to 
undertake  such  an  invidious  office,  and  one  that  requires  so  much  dispassionate 
impartiality  and  absence  of  party  spirit.    Moreover,  it  is  exposed  to  all  possible 
miBunderstandings  and  suspicions.    But  if  we  have  a  jury  consisting  of  half  clergy 
and  half  laity,  and  require  that  a  decision  shall  not  be  given  by  a  less  majority  than 
two-thirds,  then  I  think  we  may  be  quite  satisfied  that  justice  will  be  done.     The 
tendency  of  the  jury  would  be  to  be  too  considerate  and  lenient  to  the  accused,  and  to 
have  too  little  thought  of  the  souls  in  the  parish  which  might  be  lost  through  the 
neglect  and  apathy  of  the  person  to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted.     The  two 
principles  we  wish  to  lay  down,  then,  are,  first,  that  neglect  of  duty  shall  be  con- 
tidered  an  offence ;  and,  secondly,  that  that  offence  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  const i« 
tuted  as  I  have  indicated.     The  third  question,  and  one  which  naturally  follows  the 
other  two,  is  this,  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  that  will  be  required  to  defray 
the  expense  of  prosecutions?    It  is  not  fair  to  put  the  cost  of  prosecuting  on  the 
Bishops,  because  their  incomes  of  late  have  been  very  seriously  diminished,  and  to 
leave  them  to  defray  the  costs  is  practically  to  make  prosecutions  generally  impos- 
sible.   Convocation  has  considered  this  matter  in  its  various  aspects.     Some  say,  Let 
tu  have  a  subscription ;  but  a  subscription  has  no  legal  force,  and  cannot  be  depended 
on.    We,  in  Convocation,  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  in 
many  instances ;  we  know  how  poor  the  clergy  are  from  personal  experience.     Thuf>, 
I  had  a  parish  for  ten  years,  with  15,000  people,  all  poor,  and  my  clerical  income 
amounted  to  only  £90  a  year.     But  if  the  clergy  would  submit  to  a  small  graduated 
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tax — a  sort  of  income  tax  on  all  stipends  over  £200  a  year — ^then  we  might  see  this 
great  work  accomplished ;  a  fund  would  exist  which  would  secure  the  proeecution  of 
the  black  sheep  who  injure  the  parishes  of  which  they  are  placed  in  charge,  sod 
damage  the  good  name  of  the  Church,  and  so  we  might  hope  that  they  would  be  got 
rid  of.  Our  hope  and  expectation  is  that  if  the  clergy  would  do  this,  the  laity  would 
form  a  committee  in  every  diocese,  and  join  with  us  in  helping  to  find  the  money 
required.  Of  course,  if  this  scheme  should  be  adopted,  the  clergy  must  be  allowed 
to  elect  representatives  who  would  decide  when  the  money  so  raised  should  be  drawn 
upon.  Those  who  raise  the  money  must  have  the  power  of  spending  it,  and  I  should 
trust  that  we  might  be  able  to  obtain  power  to  punish  peccant  clerks.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  not  hear  of  drunken  or  neglectful  clergymen  in  future  without  also  hearing 
that  they  have  been  superseded,  and  thus  get  rid  of  those  who  make  us  feel  that 
there  is  sometimes  an  excuse  for  Nonconformity.  We  cannot  but  recognise  the  fset 
that  the  Church  is  growing  more  and  more  earnest,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  I 
hope,  when  we  may  look  for  the  return  of  real  discipline. 


Venerable  H.  de  Winton,  Archdeacon  of  Brecon,  Rector 

of  Boughrood. 

I  PROPOSE  to  confine  myself  to  that  view  of  the  question  of  cleigy  discipline  which 
has  been  ruled  to  be  strictly  in  order,  and  shall  consider  the  question  only  in  its 
moral  aspect.  I,  for  one,  regret  that  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  was  confined 
merely  to  questions  of  ritual,  and  did  not  go  on  to  deal  with  cases  of  immorality  and 
gross  neglect  of  duty.  I  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  late  Mr.  Russell 
Oumey,  and  the  other  promoters  of  that  Bill,  to  go  further ;  and  I  regret  that  the 
intention  was  afterwards  abandoned.  To  stop  short  with  offences  against  ritual 
reminds  me  of  the  complaint  of  the  old  Roman  satirist,  DiA  veniam  eorvis,  vexat 
Centura  columbcu.  Those  who  offend  in  ritual  are  mere  doves  and  harmless  creatures 
in  comparison  with  those  clergy  who  are  immoral.  Efficiency,  as  to  internal  discip- 
line, is  a  good  test  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church.  In  an  established  Church,  deigy 
discipline  is  more  essential  to  its  welfare  than  in  any  other,  and  it  is  more  difficult 
to  enforce.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  all  religious  communities  appeal  must  be 
made,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  civil  power ;  but  the  difficulty  is  much  gp-eater  in  an 
established  and  endowed  Church.  We  all  know  how  jealous  the  English  law  is  of 
the  rights  of  property.  We  hear  our  benefices  called  our  freehold ;  but  that  cannot 
be  a  freehold  in  its  strictest  sense  whfoh  is  charged  with  a  condition ;  and  the  coo* 
ditlon  in  this  case  is,  that  we  discharge  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  On  this  matter 
I  can  quote  the  late  Bishop  Thirlwall,  to  whom  I  once  referred  a  case  of  this  sort, 
and  the  Bishop  replied  that,  "  No  doubt  such  a  case  as  this  presents  the  Established 
Church  in  its  least  favourable  aspect."  In  the  Scotch  Churches,  both  Established 
and  Free,  though  there  are  difficulties  on  this  subject,  careful  provision  is  made  to 
meet  them.  The  Presbytery  can  act  with  effect  in  cases  of  fuma  cUimoia.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  priest  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bishop ;  in  Nonconformist 
communities,  the  minister  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  deacons  or  of  his  congregation.  I 
want  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  value  the  independent  position  of  the 
parochial  clergy  within  fair  limits.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  we  can  lesm 
anything  from  the  Nonconformists.  It  is  true  that  I  have  heard  a  different  opinios 
expressed  at  this  Congress,  and  I  heard  it  with  sorrow.  We  have  been  told  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  Church  and  Dissent,  and  what  little  difference 
there  is,  is  in  favour  of  Dissent.  We  have  been  told  to  conform  ourselves  to 
Nonconformity;    but   he   must  be    HihemU   Hihemior  who    could    recommend 
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that.  1  have  no  Btatistics  as  to  the  number  of  criminous  clerks ;  I  would  not  quote 
them  if  I  had.  I  assent  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Chanoellor  Espin  ;  with  a  large  body 
of  men  there  must  always  be  a  percentage  of  wrongdoers.  I  know  no  body  of  men 
in  which  that  percentage  is  so  small  as  in  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  am 
amazed  indeed  that  it  is  so,  when  I  think  of  the  opportunity  of  wrongdoing  which 
practical  impunity  gives  us.  Lord  Clive,  when  arraigned  before  a  Committee  of  the 
Commons  for  oppression  and  extortion  in  India,  cried  out,  with  an  oath,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  moderation  ! "  If  it  be 
true,  as  our  great  poet  has  said,  that  "  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes 
ill  deeds  done,"  then  I  may  say  that  practical  impunity  is  a  direct  invitation  to 
crime.  We  have  not  the  same  checks  which  professional  men  have.  We  should  not 
relish  a  rule  of  "payment  by  results;**  but  perhaps  a  little  of  it,  if  it  could  be 
applied,  would  be  advlmtageous.  If  a  doctor  neglects  his  duties  he  loses  his  patients, 
and  a  lawyer  loses  his  clients ;  but,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  there  is  no  such 
motive  for  the  clergy.  Nor  can  we  safely  trust  entirely  to  the  higher  motive  arising 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  Public  opinion,  too,  is  not  quite  sound  in  this  matter.  A 
criminous  or  negligent  clerk  is  often  too  readily  received  into  society.  We  must  do 
what  we  can  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  process  of  prosecution.  Of  course  give  the 
accused  man  every  opportunity.  In  defending  himself,  give  him,  if  you  will,  more 
than  justice  ;  strain  the  merciful  law  of  England  to  the  utmost  in  his  favour ;  but  when 
the  case  is  dear,  restrain,  correct,  and,  if  necessary,  reprove  him.  Who  shall  measure 
the  mischief  which  one  criminous  clerk  can  do  the  Church  of  Christ?  I  appeal  to 
my  brethren  of  the  laity  to  help  in  this  matter.  You  shrink  from  the  painful  duty 
•of  accusing  your  clergyman.  The  feeling  does  you  huuour,  but  if  it  is  a  duty,  you 
will  do  it ;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  the  Church,  that  you  should  cleanse  it 
of  those  who  dishonour  it.  One  most  important  question  is  that  of  costs  ;  because 
to  require  the  complainant  to  give  security  for  costs  would  be  to  make  the  law  a 
dead  letter.  At  present  the  Bishops  are  judges,  prosecutors,  and  paymasters ;  and 
I  say.  Increase  their  power  as  judges,  but  release  them  from  the  duties  of  prosecutor 
and  paymaster.  To  my  dear  brethren  of  the  clergy,  and  to  myself,  I  say,  If  there  are 
•difficulties  in  the  way,  let  them  not  be  of  our  making.  Let  us  be  eager  and 
-anxious — ^let  us  be  willing,  if  it  must  be  so — to  tax  ourselves  for  the  removal  of  this 
terrible  blot.  We  can  have  no  real  interests  apart  from  those  of  the  Church  which 
we  serve.  And  if  we  had,  it  is  an  axiom  that,  in  all  communities,  particular  and 
personal  interests  must  be  postponed  to  interests  that  are  general.  How  much  more, 
when  the  community  is  no  other  than  the  Church  of  Christ  f 
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It  is  evident  that  some  discipline,  according  to  the  rubrics,  shoold  be^exeroised ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  interests  the  whole  of  the  laity  ;  and  yet  it 
is  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  laymen  are  very  cautions  and  reticent  on  this  ques- 
tion when  it  comes  to  the  point.  Every  speaker  hitherto  has  addressed  himself  to 
this  subject  from  one  side  only.  Each  speaker  has  dealt  with  the  coercive  aspect  of 
tliscipUne,  and  omitted  all  mention  of  the  far  higher  principle  of  voluntary  discipline. 
We  have  heard,  on  the  other  hand,  that  coercive  discipline  cannot  be  used,  although 
it  has  been  so  generally  advocated.     Varions  speakers  have  admitted  that  we  cannot 
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compel  a  priest  to  lead  a  moral  life,  or  to  do  his  duty.  Then,  I  aak,  if  it  be  true — 
and  it  is  true  that  you  cannot  use  coercion  effectually — why  make  the  attempt  f  and 
^hy  talk  of  going  to  Parliament?  You  are  wasting  your  time  and  your  breatli  in. 
the  attempt.  But  there  is  voluntary  discipline  which,  I  believe,  can  be  exercised  Terj 
successfully,  and  without  publicity,  or  the  cost  attendant  on  the  coercive  system,  and 
which  you  can  put  in  motion  without  the  interposition  of  the  secular  law.  The  law  will 
not  allow  a  Bishop  to  deprive  a  clergyman  of  his  benefice,  it  is  his  freehold ;  and  the 
only  process  by  which  a  criminous  clerk  can  be  reached  is  by  a  secular  court,  or  a  so- 
called  ecclesiastical  court,  which  has  no  power  except  that  given  to  it  by  the  aeenlar 
authority.  I  have  spoken  in  vague  and  indefinite  terms ;  but  bear  with  me  if  I  point 
from  my  own  experience,  which  is  that  of  a  man  nearly  sixty  years  old,  what  Tolnn* 
tary  discipline  will  do.  What  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  a  holy  life  to  which  ve  all 
equally  ought  to  aspire?  Ask  those  clergymen  who  have  had  experience  of  the 
power  over  individual  souls,  and  the  reply  will  be,  that  it  is  only  by  dealings  with 
individual  souls  that  proper  discipline  can  be  exercised.  It  is  only  by  dealing  wiiii 
our  own  individual  souls  that  we  are  led  to  Christ  and  to  love  holy  things.  Accept, 
then,  what  I  have  to  offer — the  best  way  to  reach  the  higher  life,  to  which,  I  believe^ 
the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  other  Christian  people,  earnestly  aspire,  is  by  availing 
ourselves,  each  one  of  us,  of  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  By  that  I  mean — and 
theso  are  my  closing  words — I  mean  the  holy  ordinance  of  penance,  that  minor 
Sacrament  which  belongs  even  now  to  the  Church,  that  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
which  means  no  more  and  no  less  than  individual  private  confession  and  abiolation. 


Walter  Gt.  F.  Phillimore,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the 

Diocese  of  Lincoln. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  criticise  too  closely  the  paper  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary- 
Anderson,  which  was  probably  prepared  since  yesterday  evening  to  take  the  placo 
left  by  the  absence  of  Canon  Hoare,  though  it  seems  hardly  to  deal  with  Clergy 
Diaoipline,  but  rather  with  the  other  subjects  discussed  at  the  meeting  yesterday. 
But  what  a  pity  it  is  that,  in  1S40,  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act^  psased  as  it  waa  by 
people  who  had  some  glimmering  of  the  right  spirit,  was  not  formed  in  a  more  Catholic 
spirit.  It  was  seen,  and  acknowledged  to  be  monstrous,  that  the  Bishops'  Courts  for  the 
discipline  of  the  clergy  were  courts  in  which  the  Bishops  had  no  power.  Lord  StowelL 
had  said,  as  a  Chancellor  of  a  diocese,  "  We  have  got  the  Bishops  out,  and  we  will 
keep  them  out."  It  was  then  felt  to  be  monstrous  that  the  Chancellor  should  impose 
censures  upon  the  clergy,  which  ought  to  have  come  from  the  Bishop ;  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  had  to  be  obtained  to  put  the  Bishops  back  sgain  in  their  own  oonits. 
If  that  had  been  done  thoroughly,  we  should  not  have  had  the  present  difficulty  aa 
to  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act,  and  the  odium  of  the  Ecclesiasticid  Courts.  In  faet^ 
however,  the  Act  is  so  worded  that  the  Bishop  is  not  restored  to  his  proper  poaition, 
but  put  in  as  a  convenient  officer  of  the  State,  to  discharge  particular  functions ;  and 
it  shows  that  the  Legislature  of  1840  had  no  care  for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  at  all.  We  ought  to  have  that  Act  repealed.  The  Act  of  1S4.0  was  naeful 
for  getting  rid  of  some  peculiar  jurisdictions  which  had  resulted  from  the  monastic 
orders  being  broken  up.  The  land  which  had  belonged  to  the  Church  was  acquiied  by 
other  people,  who  claimed  all  the  privileges  connected  with  their  property,  uid  ao  we- 
got  laymen  as  the  ecclesiastical  judges  in  peculiar  dirtricts.  But  the  Kemeaia^  whidi 
pvertakes  the  State  when  it  attempts  to  meddle  with  and  legislate  upon  dmrd^ 
qoestions,  has  overtaken  it  in  this  case ;  and  the  Church  Discipline  Act  of  1840  hm^ 
grown,  like  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  until  every  line Ji as  co6t>  subsidy,  and  eveiy  claobe 
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«  Bishop's  income.  Then  the  Act  provides  for  a  Preliminary^CommiBsion,  which, 
in  practice,  often  works  the  grossest  hardship.  Commissions  often  last  a;  long  time ; 
but  the  accused  clerk  finds  he  has  to  have  the  services  of  a  skilled  lawyer,  and  if  he 
is  innocent,  he  has  to  pay  all  his  expenses,  because  there  is  no  power  to  give  costs ; 
and  if  he  is  guilty,  and  the  proceedings  go  on,  the  Bishop  safTers,  for  he  cannot 
recover  his  expenses  of  the  Commission.  With  regard  to  the  present  subject,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  diocesan  machinery  for  enforcing  discipline  should  be 
framed  in  each  diocese  by  the  Bishop  in  consultation  with  his  Synod  ;  and  that  is  what 
the  Act  ought  to  have  done,  even  to  put  back  the  Bishop  into  his  court,  with  such 
council  or  assessors  as  should  be  determined  by  him  and  his  Synod  or  Conference.  I 
might  also  suggest,  as  a  fund  for  payment  of  costs,  the  Bishops'  Procurations  and 
Synodals,  which  were  dues  belonging  to  the  Bishop  for  his  attendance  as  judge,  but 
At  present  pass  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  representing  the  owners  of 
the  Episcopal  estates  and  revenues.  In  any  case,  costs,  properly  incurred  by  a 
Bishop  or  other  officer  in  a  prosecution,  ought  to  be  reimbursed  to  him  with  this 
proviso,  that  a  margin  be  always  left  for  which  the  prosecutor  would  be  responsible ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  prosecutor  should  be  reimbursed  only,  say,  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  taxed  costs.  A  provision  of  this  kind  is  found  very  useful  in  matters  of 
business,  as  it  indemnifies  parties  properly  litigating  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
costs,  but,  at  the  same  time,  gives  them  and  their  lawyers  an  inducement  not  to 
allow  of  the  expenses  being  run  up  too  high. 


Rbv.  E.  0.  Billing,  Rural  Dean  and  Rector  of  Spitalfields. 

I  WILL  not  go  over  the  ground  already  gone  over,  or  pretend  to  decide  between  the 
dove  and  the  crow,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  I  will  speak.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Layman  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  speech,  but 
when  he  caime  to  the  end  I  was  astonished  to  find  him  speaking  of  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual souls  as  something  unknown  to  the  clergy.  When  he  spoke  as  he  did  of  the 
minlBtiy  of  reconciliation,  and  when  he  talked  of  *'  the  minor  Sacrament  of  Confes- 
sion,'' I,  as  a  real  High  Churchman  (for  this  I  claim  to  be),  found  that  the  difier- 
ences  that  divide  us  are  very  great  indeed.  I  find  no  such  Sacrament  mentioned  in 
my  Prayer- Book  or  in  my  Bible.  I  read  of  two  Sacraments,  and  of  two  only.  I  am 
thankful  that  this  matter  has  been  brought  forward,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  heard 
Canon  Oregory  say  that  the  Church  does  not  exist  for  the  clergy,  but  the  clergy  for 
the  Church.  In  dealing  with  criminous  clerks,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  not  only  the 
interest  the  cleriryman  has  in  his  benefice  as  his  freehold,  but  the  interest  which 
certain  laymen  have  in  the  advowsons.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
how  that  is  to  be  met,  but  I  am  convinced  that,  until  something  is  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  clergy  discipline.  I  am  glad  to  find  that,  in  the 
schemes  proposed,  the  clergy  do  not  come  under  the  thumbs  of  their  congregations. 
Let  the  cler^  be  independent  of  their  congregations :  and  on  this  subject  we  may 
learn  something  from  our  Dissenting  friends.  What  has  Mr.  Spurgeon  been  reported 
to  have  said  about  deacons  ?  Has  he  not  declared  that  '*  they  are  worse  than  the 
evil  spirit ; "  for  **  if  you  resist  the  one  he  will  flee  from  you,  but  if  you  resist  the 
-other  he  will  fly  at  you." .  I  see  a  very  considerable  difficulty  in  Canon  Gregory's 
suggestion,  for  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  eompd  a  clergyman  to  do  the  things  to 
which  he  referred.  Many  complaints  would  be  forthcoming:  for,  alas!  I  know  of 
many  schools  that  are  not  visited,  and  I  hear  of  sick  persons  who  ere  not  visited; 
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and  you  willjnot^be  able  to  ubo  oompulBion  in  these  matters  through  a  oourt  of  law. 
I  go  with  Mr.  Layman  when  he  says  we  must  trust  a  good  deal  to  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  Bishop  of  the^diocese  oyer  the  clergy ;  and  that  inflaenoe,  I  believe,  viil  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  when  we  have  enough  Bishops,  whether  Diocesan 
or  Suffragan,  to  serve  the  dioceses  well.  At  present  it  is  impossible  for  a  Bishop  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  diocese ;  hut  when  a  Bishop  has  put  himaelf  in 
close  relationship  with  the  clergy  and  laity  in  his  diocese,  and  understands  what  ia- 
going  on  in  the  parishes,  he  can  then  bring  aa  influence  to  bear  which  will  prevent 
many  scandals[in  the  Church.  We  must  deal  rigorously  with  moral  faults,  bat  it  is 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  this  neglect  of  spiritual  duties.  With  regard  to  breaches 
of  morals  on  the  part  of  clergymen,  I  think  that^  when  a  clerk  is  found  guilty  in  the 
secular  courts,  the  Bishop  ought  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  against  him  at  once  ;  bnt 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  laity  to  come  forward  to  give  evidence  in  snch  caaes. 
They  will  complain,  but  they  will  do  little  else.  Canon  Gregory  has  given  us  an 
account  of  a  bad  case  in  Lincolnshire,  but  I  will  remind  him  that  bad  cases  have 
been  known  in  other  dioceses,  where  there  are  some  clergymen  who  are  not  qaite  so 
ready  as.they  might  be  to  discharge  all  the  duties  that  pertain  to  their  sacred  office. 
Still  we  have^much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  higher  standard  of  ministerial  efficiencr 
which  now^  prevails,  and^are  encouraged  to  pray  for  a  still  larger  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 


G.  B.  Hughes,  Esq. 

With  regard  to^the  responsibility  a  clergyman  incurs  by  the  neglect  of  his  spiritual 
duties,  that,  I  believe,  must  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  higher  power  than  any  earthly 
tribunal ;  but^in^cases  of  drunkenness,  or  other  offences  against  public  morals,  bj  all 
means  have  clergymen  guilty  of  such  offences  punished.     So,  there  may  be  instanoee  of 
gross  neglect  of  duty  which  ought  to  be,  and  could  be,  prosecuted  and  punished.    Bat 
there  are  also  many  cases  in  which  clergymen  who,  although  they  do  not  offend  groasly, 
are  what  is  called  ''good  for  nothing,"  and  fail  to  realise  or  fulfil  their  sacred  dotiea. 
We  have  no  means  of  dealing  with  them,  and  we  cannot  have.     It  is  a  great  miafor- 
tune  that  such  men  should  be  put  into  such  places.    They  are  condemned  here  by 
publio  opinion,  [and  will  doubtless  hereafter  receive  a  heavier  condemnation.     One 
word  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  court.     Canon  Gregory  does  not 
like  the  powerjto  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  judge,  because  he  thinks  the  sole 
responsibility  would  be  apt  to  make  him  too  lenient.     I  should,  from  my  own  proies- 
sional  experience,  be  inclined  to  doubt  this.     I  believe  a  jury,  as  a  rule,  take  a  fiu* 
more  lenient  view  of  a  case  than  a  judge,  and  acquit  much  oftener  than  he  would.     A 
jury  are  more  likely  to  give  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty,"  than  a  judge  would  be,  if  the  deci> 
sion  was  left  in  his  hands.    With  regard  to  the  offioe  of  Chancellor,  I  think  it  might 
be  turned  to  better  account.    The  Chancellor  of  this  diocese,  in  speaking  at  the  Con- 
gress, saidlthis  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  visited  the  diocese,  although  he  has  held 
his  office  for  some  years.    I  am  sure  he  is  not  one  who  would  neglect  his  duties.     It  ia  - 
an  office  which,  I  Uiink,  might  be  much  more  utilised.   At  present  the  Chancellors  have 
little  to  do,  and  the  office  is  held  in  plurality;  one  man  being,  in  some  instances, 
Chancellor  for  several  dioceses.     I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  Chancellors  of 
dioceses  will^become  real  and  working  officers ;  and  then  it  will  be  undesirable  and 
iupracticable  to  have  the  same  person  holding  the  office  in  more  than  one  diocese. 
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Rev.  0.  A,  Smythies,  Curate  of  Roath,  Cardiff. 

It  would  ill  become  me,  coming,  as  I  do,  from  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  to  say  anything 

in  opposition  to  jmy  plan  for  providing  for  the  better  discipline  of  the  clergy.     But  I 

should  like,  in  these  discussions,  to  hear  a  little  less  of  the  law  and  a  little  more  of  the 

Grospel.     There  are  two  powers  to  which  we  are  amenable — the  power  of  the  sword 

and  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  they  have  been  respectively  called.    By  the  power  of  the 

sword,  civil  penalties  are  inflicted  ;  the  power  of  the  keys  gives  to  the  Church  of  Christ 

the  right  to  inflict  penalties  on  the  soul.     The  Church  in  times  gone  by  came  near  to 

giving  up  the  power  of  the  keys,  because  it  could  not  resist  the  splendid  temptation  of 

grasping  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  much  evil  has  thereby  arisen.     What  a  different 

paat  we  might  have  had  but  for  this  mistake !     I  know  noUiing  about  the  law ;  and  it 

is  safest  now,  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  clei^yman  to  stick  to  the  plain  directions  of  bis 

Prayer-Book  and  Bible,  and  know  as  little  as  possible  of  the  law.     I  do  not  believe 

that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  any  clergyman  in  England  can  keep  the  law  in  every 

particular,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  different  courts. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

In  ritual  or  morals  ?  because  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the  moral  aspect. 

Rev.  C.  a.  Smythies. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  and  therefore  I  did  not  know 
what  had  been  said  on  the  subject.  To  confine,  then,  our  attention  to  morals.  Cer- 
tainly  we  find  in  the  Bible  that  our  Lord  has  given  to  the  Church  the  power  of  exconi- 
munication  ;  and  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  contended,  even  now,  that  that  power  is 
to  be  exercised  in  the  province  of  ritual  and  worship,  and  not  in  the  province  of  morals 
also  ?  Why  is  it,  then,  that  Bishops  never  use  their  power  of  excommunication  ?  Why 
do  they  not  fall  back  on  that  spiritual  power  given  to  them  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
It  is  because  of  the  disastrous  fact,  that  the  Church  in  bygone  days  has  grasped  the 
sword  which  belongs,  of  right,  to  the  State  alone.  Excommunication  is  now  weighted 
with  such  tremendous  civil  penalties  that  no  Bishop  is  able  to  use  it.  I  should  like  to 
see  everything  done  now  in  the  matter  of  clergy  discipline,  with  a  view  to  disentangling 
the  spiritual  powers  of  the  Church  from  the  civil  penalties  at  present  attached  to  them, 
so  that  they  may  be  freely  used,  and  that  presbyters  may  be  judged  by  their  own 
Bishops  in  a  lawful  court.  But  it  may  be  said,  ''Suppose  they  refuse  to  obey  such  a 
sentence  when  it  touches  their  temporalities  ?*'  Then  let  us  do  as  I  believe  is  done 
in  America,  and  sue  the  clergyman  so  refusing  before  a  civil  court  for  breach  of 
contract ;  and  should  the  civil  courts  show  a  bias  against  the  Church — though  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  they  would — and  keep  the  condemned  clergyman  in  his  temporali- 
ties, it  would  be  more  dignified  for  the  Bishop  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  them,  and 
to  send  another  priest  into  the  parish,  calling  upon  those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
Church  to  accept  his  ministrations.  There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a 
reform,  and  that  is  the  size  of  our  diocesea  We  want  dioceses  in  which  the  Bishop 
can  bring  a  personal  influence  to  bear  on  all  his  clergy.  We  must  give  up  the  great 
medisBval  plan  of  having  enormous  dioceses,  with  a  Bishop  who  is  a  peer  and  has  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  we  have  given  up  other  relics  of  medisvalism  ;  and  we 
must  go  back  to  the  scheme  of  the  Primitive  Episcopate,  in  which  the  dioceses  were  o 
manageable  size,  so  that  the  Bishop^s  influence  might  be  felt  throughout.  Lest  I  may 
seem  impertinent  in  offering  such  a  suggestion,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  I  borrowed 
it  from  a  book  written  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  You  may  say  that  such  a 
plan,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  lead  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  Then  I 
would  say  that,  if  Establishment  prevents  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from 
naiDg  that  spiritual  power  which  we  find  from  the  Word  of  God  has  been  given  to 
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them,  «  Perish  EstabliBhment  bj  all  means."  .  It  wiU  be  far  better  to  fall  bttck  on  the 
spiritual  coDStitutioD  of  the  Church ;  far  better,  even  with  a  loss  of  prestige,  of  p]a«e, 
and  of  privileges,  to  fall  back  on  those  spiritual  powers  to  be  found  in  her  original 
charter,  than  to  have  those  powers  hampered  and  kept  down  and  oYerweighted  by  the 
continuance  of  Establishment. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

The  list  of  speakers  is  now  exhausted,  and  as  a  few  minutes  still  remain,  I  shall 
address  to  you  some  observations  on  the  subject  before  us.  I  fully  and  heartily 
agree  with  what  has  been  said,  respecting  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  clergymen 
who  render  themselves  amenable  to  discipline  by  immoral  conduct.  They  fonn  a 
very  small  percentage  indeed  of  the  clergy.  Tet  the  mischief  which  one  such 
person  does  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish,  and  calls  loudly  for 
remedial  treatment.  No  doubt  the  more  fully  and  lovingly  a  Bishop  dischaiges  the 
duties  of  his  office,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  of  his  counsel,  his  example,  and  his 
fellowship  in  raising  the  tone  of  the  diocese.  There  will  still,  I  fear,  be  a  residuom 
on  whom  such  influences  will  have  no  effect.  It  is  also  freely  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  great — I  believe,  increasing — number  of  devoted  men,  who,  looking  habitu- 
ally  to  the  Qreat  Head  of  the  Church,  and  desiring  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  Hia 
service,  are  themselves  a  living  source  of  holy  influence  in  the  Church.  But  it  ianol 
these  whom  we  have  now  to  consider  ;  nor  has  the  law,  as  expressing  itself  in  penal 
sanctions,  anything  to  do  with  such  persons  as  these.  It  touches  only  the  breaken 
of  the  law.  Now  I  speak  feelingly  on  this  subject,  having  from  time  to  time  feH 
the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  expense,  of  protecting  parishes  from  the  gross  neglect 
and  actual  bad  conduct  of  unworthy  ministers.  We  are  all  familiar  with  tiie 
distinction  of  duties  of  perfect  and  imperfect  obligation.  They  may  be  both  eqoaUy 
binding  before  God,  but  the  former  only  can  be  enforced  by  human  law.  So  with 
offences.  Some  bring  those  who  commit  them  under  the  lash  of  the  law ;  others, 
equally  heinous,  must  stand  over  to  the  Great  Assize.  But  surely  there  are  some  sins 
which,  though  they  do  not  subject  the  guilty  layman  to  the  sentence  of  a  human  court, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  a  clergyman,  inasmuch  as  they  deprive  his  ministrationa 
of  all  vitality,  and  Inflict  grievous  spiritual  injury  on  his  parishioners  and  the  Church. 
Again,  Dr.  Phillimore  has  spoken  on  the  subject  of  **  letters  of  request.*'  But  he 
Las  not  noticed  the  case  in  which  this  manner  of  proceeding  is  not  optional  but 
compulsory.  I  mean  where  the  preferment  of  the  criminous  clergyman  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  Bishop  is  then  obliged  to  send  the  case  at 
once  to  the  court  of  the  Province,  with  all  the  vastly  increased  legal  expenses  and 
cost  of  conveying  witnesses  to  the  metropolis.  Different  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  relieving  the  Bishop  of  this  burden.  Canon  Gregory,  in  his  excellent 
speech,  spoke  of  the  clergy  taxing  themselves ;  and  Dr.  Phillimore  mentioned  the 
Procurations  and  Synodals,  as  an  available  fund  for  the  purpose,  if  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  could  be  induced  to  give  them  up.  Now,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  they 
have  been  already  surrendered. 

Dr.  Phillimore. 

The  Commissioners,  I  now  understand,  made  them  a  present,  a  little  time  ago,  to 
the  incumbents  who  used  to  pay  them. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

That,  no  doubt,  Is  so.     I  see,  then,  no  prospect  of  the  Bishops  b^g  altogether 
relieved  ;  bat  there  is  no  reason  why  the  expenses  themselves  may  not  be  greatly 
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lessened  by  a  chauge  in  the  procedure.  One  word  on  what  has  been  said  respecting 
the  desirableness  of  the  Chaacellor  of  a  diocese  residing  within  its  limits.  It  was 
objected  against  the  learned  gentleman — ^the  Chancellor  of  this  diocese — that, 
although  he  has  held  his  office  for  some  years,  his  first  visit  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  present  Congress.  If,  howeyer,  we  are  ia  have  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  in 
his  profession,  and  great  legal  knowledge,  we  cannot  look  for  much  personal  service 
unless  the  income  is  on  an'  entirely  different  scale.  The  Chancellor  is  of  great  use 
as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Bishop,  and  he  has  definite  functions  to  perform,  but  he 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  beyond  this.  I  have  one  more  suggestion  to  offer.  We 
often  now  hear  clergymen  speak  of  welcoming  Disestablishment,  under  certain 
specified  circumstances.  Now  this  has,  no  doubt,  an  appearance  of  generous  contempt 
of  8  ecular  considerations,  which  recommends  it  to  unthinking  persons.  But  gentle- 
men who  speak  thus  should  bear  in  mind  that,  as  long  as  the  Church  has  any  pro- 
perty at  all,  even  in  its  buildings,  and  as  long  as  its  ministers  have  any  provision 
'whatever,  they  cannot  shake  themselves  clear  from  the  law  of  the  land.  Besides 
which,  in  throwing  away  endowments,  they  are,  in  fact,  wasting  what  does  not  belong 
to  them.  Endowments  belong  really  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  They  were 
given  to  secure  to  them  the  services  of  a  cultured  and  independent,  as  well  as 
spiritual,  clergy.  They  were  given,  i.e.,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  it  secures  their  services.  For  men  to  throw  them  away,  because 
they  cannot  order  ecclesiastical  arrangements  according  to  their  own  peculiar  views 
of  what  is  right  in  principle,  or  convenient  in  practice,  is  to  make  all  future  genera- 
tions to  suffer  for  the  recklessness  of  their  own  wayward  will. 


MVSIQ  HALL,  THURSDAY,  gth  OCTOBER. 


The  Eight  Eeverekd  the  President  took  the  Chair  at  Seven 

o'clock. 


WOKKING    MEN'S    MEETING. 


The  Bight  Bev.  the  President. 

Mt  Fbisndb, — I  am  veiy  glad  to  see  this  grand  hall  so  well  filled  to-night  by  the  working 
men  of  Swansea.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  very  long  speech  to  you  myself,  and  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  one  of  the  principal  performers 
upon  this  stage — I  am  only  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  Then,  I  am  not  much  of  a 
pubHc  speaker  at  the  best,  and  just  at  present  I  happen  to  be  at  the  worst,  having 
managed  to  catch  a  very  had  cold  the  other  evening.  I  really  ought  to  apologise  for 
appearing  before  you  with  such  a  husky  voice,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  caught  it  in  the  execution  of  my  duty.  Indeed  I  was  absolutely 
forbidden  to  come  here  to-night  by  the  highest  authority  in  any  house— I  need  not  tell 
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jou  thftt  I  mean  my  wife.     I  haye  no  donbt  yon  think  that  I  am  going  to  say  ■ome' 
thing  like  this — ^that  you  are  the  grandest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that  we  on 
this  platform  are  all  workingfmen  like  you.     I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  of  the 
sort.     In  the  first  place,  though  you  may  be  the  grandest  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 
I  have  no  reason  to  know  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  tell 
it  to  you  if  I  did  know  it,  because  you  are  sure  to  hear  it  at  no  distant  date.     If  I 
were  to  say  we  are  working  men  like  you — ^though  we  are  working  men  in  our  way — 
I  should^be  saying  something  not  quite  true.     What  do  we  mean  by  working  men,  m 
the  sense  in  which  working  men  are  invited  to  be  here  to-night !    By  the  working  man 
I  understand  the  man  who  lives  by  labour  entirely,  and  not  at  aU  by  capital — a  point 
which  distinguishes  him  from  what  are  called  the  upper  and  middle  classes — and  who 
at  the  same  time  brings  skill  and  knowledge  to  his  task,  which  divides  him  from  the 
agricultural  or  other  labourer,  who  brings  thews  and  sinews  to  his  work,  but  not  the 
same  amount  of  skill.     Strictly  speaking,  the  working  man  and  labourer  ou^t  to  mean 
the  same  thing ;  but  it  is  to  the  working  man,  in  the  sense  of  the  skilled  labourer,  that 
the  invitation  to  come  here  to-night  is  more  particularly  addressed.    Hie  agricultoral 
labourer  I  ought  to  know  a  great  deal  about — a  good  deal  more  than  about  the  working 
man — because  my  pastoral  life  was  spent  in  the  country,  and  not  in  a  great  town  like 
thill.     And  I  have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  whoee 
head  is  much  stronger  than  many  people  think,  and  whose  heart  is  very  generally,  as 
I  have  found,  in  the  right  place.     Now,  I  want  to  tell  you,  first  of  alt,  what  I  think  it 
is  that  distinguishes  the  working  man's  state  of  mind  and  lays  him  open  to  one  or  two- 
dangers,  and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak  pretty  plainly,  for  I  should  not  be  worth 
my  salt  if  I  did  not,     I  sud  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  what  fine  fellows  you  are. 
The  working  man  brings  both  physical  strength  and  intellectual  skill  to  his  work,  and 
his  mind  is  sharpened  by  his  work ;  so  that,  in  point  of  mere  intellectual  or  logical 
power,  he  may  very  easily  be  the  equal  or  even  the  superior  of  many  who  have  received 
more  of  what  is  commonly  called  education.    But  I  think  the  working  man  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  those  who  are  vulgarly  called  )iia  "  betters,"  in  this 
respect,  that  he  has  not  had  the  same  amount  of  what  I  will  call  social  experience 
which  gives  ballast.     I  have  noticed  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  risen  from  the 
position  of  the  working  man,  that,  unless  they  are  men  of  very  great  mark  indeed,  they 
exhibit  that  deficiency  as  compared  with  men  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  higher  rank  of 
life.     The  working  man  is  intelligent,  keen,  and  shrewd.     He  easily  detects  flaws  in 
an  argument,  he  easily  sees  through  shams,  and  I  honour  him  for  that ;  but  he  is 
hasty  and  intolerant,  like  the  young.     We  know  how  intolerant  young  people  are  of 
what  they  dislike,  and  how,  when  they  get  older  and  rub  against  people,  they  get  more 
experience  of  the  world,  and  put  up  with  people  who  differ  from  them.    The  working 
man  is,  more  or  less,  in  the  poution  of  a  young  person  in  that  respect.    He  has  not 
rubbed  his  angles  down  by  contact  with  different  kinds  of  people,  and  he  therefore  looka 
at  things  through  a  very  sharp  but  somewhat  narrow  pair  of  spectacles.    .Now,  I  am  tellbg 
you  your  faults.    I  believe  myself  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  working  man,  without 
losing  any  of  the  intellectual  advantages  which  I  think  his  calling  gives  him,  will  be 
able,  through  God's  providential  ordering  of  the  state  of  society,  to  gain  more  of  that 
social  experience  which  distinguishes  the  classes  above  him.     But  I  think  that  time 
has  not  quite  come  yet  in  all  cases,  and  I  will  just  venture  to  mention  one  or  two 
matters  in  which,  as  I  humbly  venture  to  think,  he  is  at  present  open  to  danger.    Let 
me  refer  first  to  politics — and  some  honourable  gentlemen  behind  me,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  no  doubt  have  their  eyes  very  wide  open  and  their  eais  very 
sharp  while  I  speak  on  the  subject  of  politics,  but  I  assure  them  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  politics  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.    I  have  no  doubt  one  or  two  of  those 
honourable  gentlemen  are  quite  prepared  to  say  that  a  Bishop  and  a  member  of  the 
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Honae  of  Lords  is  going  to  do  the  very  anoonstitational  act  of  trying  to  inflaenoe  your 
votes  at  the  next  general  election,  and  if  I  go  on  in  that  strain  they  will  at  onoe  dis- 
establish me  and  disendow  me,  or  at  the  least  clap  me  up  in  the  Clock  Tower.    But  I 
can  assure  them  that  I  am  not  going  to  talk  politics  in  any  sense  that  they  need  fear^ 
and  that  no  one  shall  know  from  what  I  say  now  whether  I  am  Blue  or  Red.    I  think 
that  the  working  man  is  open,  from  the  combination  of  acute  intellectual  power  with 
the  want  of  experience  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  the 
trap  of  the  first  specious  fallacy  which  comes  before  him.    He  may  see  through  the 
logical  fallacy,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  answer  it — he  may  not  have  that  width  of 
experience  which  alone  will  enable  him  to  see  the  practical  value  of  the  ailment.     I 
remember  hearing  in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  England — Sheffield — that,  daring  one 
of  the  recent  general  elections,  the  whole  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  same  work- 
shops voted  together.    Now,  that  looks  a  little  as  if  they  had  not  thought  for  themselves 
— it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  were  rather  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  man  who  put  a 
specious  argument  before  the  leading  men  in  the  shop,  and  that  they  all  followed  like 
sheep  through  the  gap.     Now  my  advice  to  you  is,  Think  for  yourselves.    I  will  give 
you  another  piece  of  advice.     An  honourable  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  said, 
upon  this  platform,  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  that  he  had  found  the  clergyman  of  a 
parish  to  be  a  very  powerful  person,  and  we  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  power  of 
the  parson  at  election  times.     He  did  not  tell  us  whether  he  found  that  power  advan- 
tageous to  himself,  or  the  reverse.     But  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is,  that  if  the  parson — 
and  I  wish  to  extend  that  appellation  as  widely  as  possible — if  any  minister  of  religion 
comes  to  you,  a  member  of  his  flock,  and  says,  "Vote  for  Mr.  A.,  and  do  not  vote  for 
Mr.  B.,"  you  say  to  him,   "My  dear  sir" — or,  if  you  wish  to  be  very  respectful, 
*'  Reverend  sir" — '*  I  really  think  I  can  judge  of  these  matters  as  well  as  you,  and  I 
hope  you  wUl  give  your  vote  according  to  your  conscience,  as  I  intend  to  give  mine." 
And  mind  when  you  do  vote  that  it  is  according  to  your  conscience ;  for  unless  you 
have  thought  the  matter  out,  you  wUl  do  better  not  to  give  your  vote  at  all.     I  am  now 
going  to  speak  about  something  more  important — about  religion.     And  if  I  speak  of 
religion  after  politics,  it  is  because  the  most  ijnportant  person  usually  comes  last  in  the 
procession.     I  think  there  is  fear  of  people  falling  into  a  trap  upon  this  important 
subject  too — ^listening  too  hastily,  and  concluding  upon  the  crude  arguments  put  before 
them  that,  because  they  cannot  answer  them,  therefore  they  cannot  be  answered.     I 
think  it  very  possible  that  a  very  respectable  individual  may  come  to  you,  and  point 
out  to  you  difficulties  in  religion  and  in  the  Bible,  and  ask  you,  **  How  can  you 
believe  in  this  story  of  the  Old  Testament  T    How  can  such  and  such  numbers  be 
credible  ?    How  is  it  possible  that  these  things  can  be  true  t"     I  have  not  time  to  put 
answers  to  all  these  difficulties  into  your  mouths  now,  but  when  you  are  pressed  with 
arguments  of  this  kind  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  turn  to  the  New.     Begin  at  the  end. 
Infidels  argue  from  the  difficulties  which  they  see  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  untrust- 
worthy character  of  the  New.     I  argue  back  from  the  manifest  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  to  my  mind,  follows  from  it.    Turn 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  if  you  find  there  the  character  of  One  Who  Uved  on  the 
earth.  Who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  Whose  words  go  on  through  all  those 
centuries  that  have  since  passed,  and  touch  your  hearts  now,  then,  I  ask  you,  is  not  the 
New  Testament  from  God  ?    I  know  that  these  difficulties  are  very  rife  among  working 
men  in  this  country,  but  I  have  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  working  men  of 
Swansea  are  so  far  less  particularly  affected  by  them,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  true 
religion  among  them.    I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  Church  or  Chapel  in  particular. 
Of  course  my  experience  is  chiefly  from  the  Church,  and  I  know  that  when  I  hold  a 
Confirmation  in  Swansea  I  always  see  a  great  number  of  working  men,  men  with  ha'hds 
black  from  the  copper  furnaces,  knd  I  never  anywhere  see  greater  earnestness  or  greater 
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attention  to  what  is  going  on  than  I  see  among  these  men  when  thej  come  to  reoeive 
the  holy  rite.  And  it  does  my  heart  good  to  see  it.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  having 
kept  you  so  long  with  this  desultory  talk,  and  now  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  you  a 
Prelate  of  the  Church,  who  spent  many  of  his  earlier  years  most  usefully  employed  in 
tuis  diocese — the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Mt  Friends, — Your  Bishop  said  he  would  find  great  difficulty  in  speaking  to  you  ;  but 
I  am  sure  you  found  no  difficulty  in  listening  to  what  he  said.  He  knew  very' much 
about  you,  and  I  know  comparatively  very  little.  Moreover,  I  had  no  idea  of  being 
here,  but  he  and  others  strongly  pressed  me  to  come.  I  did  not  know  that  I  had 
anything  to  tell  you,  and  I  do  not  know  now  that  I  have.  Still,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
not  to  refuse  to  come,  and  I  feel  already  amply  repaid;  because  I  have  been  at  several 
meetings  of  this  Congress,  and  interesting  meetings  too,  and  I  have  met  a  good  many 
people  who  I  have  no  doubt  were  very  thoughtful  people,  I  have  met  men  of  con- 
siderable rank  and  education,  and  considerable  intelligence  and  importance,  in  the 
country,  but  I  have  not  been  at  any  meeting  that  was  so  striking  to  me  as  this.  I 
quite  agree  with  your  Bishop  that  it  is  not  right  to  flatter  you,  and  say  you  are  the 
finest  set  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  do  BO.  But  I  have  not  seen  a  more  interesting  meeting  than  this ;  and  I 
could  shed  tears  almost  at  the  sight  of  this  large  body  of  working  men  meeting 
together  on  matters  of  great  importance  to  them.  I  have  spent  some  years  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  but  it  was  at  a  distant  part  from  this.  Still,  I  have  lived  long 
enough  in  Wales  to  love  the  Welsh  and  the  Welsh  working  man  very  much,  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  considerable  interest  in  the  meeting  to-day.  Like  your  Bishop,  my 
time  has  been  spent  more  among  what  are  commonly  called  the  poor,  than  among 
those  who  are  commonly  called  the  working  men.  I  have  spent  time  enough  among 
working  men  to  know  something  of  them;  but  I  have  known  more  of  the  poor,  and 
I  can  say  with  all  my  heart,  I  love  the  poor.  They  have  virtues  which  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else ;  and  though  they  have  their  vices — but  not  more  in  comparison 
than  other  people — among  the  poor,  and  I  may  say  among  the  working  classes,  their 
virtues  and  vices  are  alike  conspicuous  and  plain.  What  is  high  and  low  is  very 
difficult  to  appreciate.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  Lb  really  high  but  what  is  good, 
or  that  anything  is  really  low  but  what  is  bad.  But  when  you  get  a  little  above  the 
working  class  in  society,  you  find  the  people  have  a  happy  way  of  concealing  both 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  hypocrisy,  but  the  habit 
is  natural  with  them.  The  poor  and  the  working  classes  live  in  less  restraint,  to 
that  we  see  at  once  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  them ;  and  the  good  and  bad  are 
set  against  each  other  so  obviously  and  plainly,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
good  very  good,  and  the  bad  very  bad.  But  I  believe  that  in  whatever  society  you 
go  you  will  find  a  considerable  mixture  of  good  and  bad ;  and  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  bring  out  the  good  and  get  rid  of  the  bad.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  frienda.  I 
feel  I  love  you  as  Ood's  creatures,  as  those  redeemed  by  Christ,  those  who  are 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  and  so  fellow-labourers  with  me  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christy  and  fellow-heirs  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Now,  what  is  it  that  any  working 
man  naturally  wants  ?  What  is  it  that  you  would  try  for  and  strive  after  ?  Is  it 
not  natural  that  you  should  wish  for  and  work  for  a  happy  life  and  a  happy  home, 
and  especially  a  happy  home  in  old  age,  and  still  more  especially  a  happy  home  after 
old  age,  when  youth,  and  manhood,  and  old  age,  all  have  passed  away?  Now,  how 
is  this  to  be  done  ?    How  can  a  man  make  pretty  nearly  sure  of  a  happy  life,  a  happy 
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home,  and  a  happy  home  in  heaven  ?    There  are  some  things  in  this  world,  perhaps, 
that  you  cannot  make  sure  of  |  but  you  can  make  pretty  sure  of  a  happy  life  and  a 
happy  home  here,  and  you  can  make  quite  sure  of  a  happy  home  in  heaven.     Kow» 
as  to  making  a  happy  home  on  earth,  I  should  like  to  taU:  to  some  of  the  youngest 
of  you,  for  those  who  have  grown  tolerably  old  have  made  sure  of  something  already, 
whether  it  is  happy  or  not.     The  way  to  make  sure  of  a  happy  life  is  not  to  spend 
all  we  have  while  we  are  young  ;  not  to  spend  our  strength  or  energies  on  wealth. 
If  you  gather  the  buds  in  spring,  you  will  have  no  flowers  in  the  summer  ;  and  if 
you  have  no  flowers  in  the  summer,  you  will  have  no  fruit  in  the  autumn  ;  and  if 
you  spend  your  youth  in  dissipation,  and  drunkenness,  and  luxury,  and,  above  all, 
in  impurity  and  undeanness,  it  is  sure  to  lay  in  for  you  a  store  of  misery  in  your 
middle  life  and  old  age.     You  cannot  sow  the  wind,  and  not  reap  the  whirlwind. 
Tou  cannot  sow  sin  in  youth,  and  not  have  sorrow  in  middle  age  and  old  age.    For 
many  years  I  was  a  parish  priest^  and  I  have  lived  day  and  night  almost  with  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  sick,  and  I  have  seen  in  old  age  deep,  terrible,  unavailiug 
sorrow  brought  on  by  the  sins  of  youth.     I  know  that  the  sins  of  youth  are  felt  even 
by  those  who  have  thrown  them  off  and  repented  of  them ;  and  I  know  that  they 
have  found  those  sins  the  greatest  trouble  of  their  lives,  the  heaviest  burden  they 
could  possibly  have  to  bear.     If  you  wish,  then,  to  have  a  happy  life,  begin  as  soon 
as  you  can  by  fighting  against  everything  that  is  evil — all  sin,  extravagance,  undean- 
ness, and  drunkenness;  which  will  only  land  you  in  sorrow  in  middle  age,  and 
probably  misery  in  old  age.     The  time  of  prosperity  is  the  time  of  greatest  danger. 
When  things  are  going  well  with  you,  you  are  tempted  to  feel  yourself  independent, 
and  to  spend  more  money.     You  think  you  are  thirsty,  and  you  want  a  little  drink, 
and  then  a  little  more;  and  if,  instead  of  spending  your  money  in  providing  for 
your  family,  making  your  home  more  comfortable,  educating  your  children  better, 
and  laying  by  something  for  old  age,  you  spend  all  in  eating  and  drinking,  you  are 
laying  in  a  store  of  misery  only.     Days  of  darkness  must  come,  and  if  you  have 
spent  all  the  good  things  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  you  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  no  one  but  yourselves  to  reproach  for  your  adversity.     The  great  fault  of 
most  people,  and  especially  of  the  generality  of  working  men,  is,  that  when  they 
make  a  little  more  than  usual,  instead  of  laying  it  by,  they  spend  it  in  self-indulgence. 
If  it  were  spent  in  good  works,  that  would  be  another  thing,  for  what  you  spend  for 
Gkd  you  may  be  sure  will  be  repaid.    If  every  working  man  would  make  his  mind 
up  not  to  spend  all  he  earns,  but  to  lay  some  by ;  not  to  spend  his  money  in  self- 
indulgence,  but  in  making  his  home,  and  his  wife,  and  his  children  happier,  and 
educating  his  children  better,  he  will  be  sure  of  laying  in  a  store  of  happiness  for  his 
middle  life  and  his  old  age.    We  are  apt  to  look  down  on  Frenchmen ;  and  when  I 
was  a  boy,  it  used  to  be  said  that  every  Englishman  could  lick  three  Frenchmen.    I 
don't  think  that  was  quite  true ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  lick  them  in  the  way  of 
thrift.     Though  they  get  worse  wages  than  you  do,  almost  every  peasant  in  France 
has  got  some  little  store  somewhere  laid  by.     That  is  not  the  case  with  Englishmen. 
If  we  could  all  be  more  thrifty,  and  if  our  labouring  men  and  our  working  men 
would  take  more  care  of  their  homes,  they  would  be  more  happy  at  home,  their 
wives  and  children  would  be  more  happy,  and  their  children,  as  they  grew  up,  would 
be  a  blessing  to  their  parents.     Children  not  well  brought  up  are  almost  always  a 
oorse.     But  there  is  something  more  to  be  done  besides  all  this.    We  want  to  make 
ourselves  happy  beyond  old  age.     There  is  another  world.    As  your  Bishop  told  you, 
some  people  will  say  to  you  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Bible,  and  try  to  shake 
your  faith  in  that  and  other  ways.     But  though  there  are  a  great  many  clever  men 
who  try  to  persuade  us  that  there  is  no  other  life  than  this,  there  are  a  great  many 
Tery  much  cleverer  men  in  this  country  who  believe  that  there  is.    Just  think  of 
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flt&tesmeD,  philosophers,  and  the  like,  who,  with  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way, 
beliere  in  €k>d,  in  a  future  life,  in  the  Bible,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  waa  mneh 
struck  when  I  came  into  this  assembly  of  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-ChxiatianB, 
men  with  hard  sinews  and  hard  heads  too,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  what  a  glorioas 
army  this  is.  But  I  felt  that  they  wanted  a  leader ;  and  that  if  they  would  only 
figbt  well  under  a  good  leader,  they  would  conquer  the  world.  Will  you  take  000 
good  leader  ?  I  will  tell  you  who  that  is.  It  is  your  King.  He  came  from  heaveoi 
to  be  your  King.  He  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  and  I  am  Uie 
King."  Will  you  march  under  His  standard  ?  WiU  you  fight  under  His  banner  I 
Will  you  join  together,  listen  to  the  word  of  command,  listen  to  what  Jesus  Christ 
says  to  you  f  Make  up  your  mind  to  fight  under  His  banner,  to  take  up  the  Croea 
and  fight  in  united  ranks.  What  we  fail  from  is,  that  our  ranks  are  broken.  One 
says,  I  am  a  Socinian ;  another,  I  am  a  Wesleyan  ;  another,  I  am  a  Deist ;  another, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  another,  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and 
another,  I  have  not  thought  much  about  it.  Cast  all  these  things  away,  and  say,  I 
belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  a  member  of  His  Church,  I  am  indeed  very  loyal  to  my 
Queen,  I  love  my  Queen ;  but  my  King  is  Jesus  Christ.  I  mean  to  have  no  one  else 
for  my  great  King.  I  will  fight  under  His  banner,  and  march  under  His  command 
till  we  conquer  the  world,  and  then  we  shall  win  heaven. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

I  BATHER  feel  that  I  ought  to  make  you  an  apology  for  coming  before  you  as  an 
entire  stranger  to  you,  and  to  this  region  of  Swansea.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  you 
to  recognise  me  as  a  friend,  or  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  what  I  say.  I 
cannot  help  remembering  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
address  a  working  men's  meeting  at  a  Congress  in  the  great  town  of  Leeds,  and  in  a 
magnificent  hall,  which,  I  suppose,  holds  three  times  as  many  as  your  hall  will  hold. 
I  had  then  to  follow  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  not  the  present  Bishop,  but  his 
eminent  predecessor  and  mine.  Bishop  Wilberforce.  You  know  he  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  he  said  to  the  people,  '*  Now,  I  have  told  my  story,  perhaps  some  South 
country  goose  will  say  so  and  so,"  then  I  had  to  get  up  and  to  speak  as  a  South 
country  goose ;  so  now,  what  I  have  to  say  to-night  may  appear  to  be  something  like 
an  Engb'sh  goose  addressing  the  wise  people  in  Wales.  I  could  not  help  asking 
myself  the  question,  why  we  should  meet  each  other  on  this  occasion;  and  you  may 
go  further  back,  and  ask  why  the  Congress  should  be  gathered  together?  The 
Congress  is  an  assembly  of  Church  people,  who  want  to  talk  over  their  afiairs  in 
public.  They  want  to  hear  what  others  have  to  say  about  them,  and  to  pick  up,  if 
they  can,  something  which  they  may  turn  to  practical  account  after  they  go  away. 
Besides  that,  I  think  one  reason  why  they  come  together  in  such  Congresses  as  thi% 
is  just  to  see  one  another.  They  like  to  see  the  men  of  whom  they  have  heard, 
whose  writings  they  have  read,  and  whose  doings  they  have  been  acquainted  with. 
And,  I  suppose,  that  is  the  answer  to  the  question  why  we  are  asked  to  meet 
together  to-night.  It  may  seem  conceited  to  say  so,  but  I  daresay  you  wanted  to 
see  some  public  men,  noble  Lords,  Bishops,  and  others,  of  whom  you  have  heaid, 
aud,  I  am  quite  certain,  some  of  them  wanted  to  see  you.  But,  now,  we  must  go  a 
little  further.  We  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  one  another ;  and  I  oonfess  that 
to  me  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  results  of  my  observation  of  life,  to  fiud  that  we  know 
80  very  little  of  one  another.  You  will  tell  me  that  no  man  does  know  his  neigh- 
bour's heart.    We  do  not  know  what  our  little  children  are  thinking  of,  though 
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think  we  know  them  pretty  well,  and  they  betray  their  feelings  more  than  grown 
people.  We  do  not  know  what  our  dearest  friends  have  in  their  minds,  though  we 
may  suppose  they  have  no  secrets  from  us.  We  cannot  tell  what  our  brothers  and 
sisters  near  us  are  thinking  and  feeling.  Nay,  we  do  not  always  quite^know  what 
our  own  feelings  are.  If  we  had  to  open  all  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,  and.to^teU  every 
thought  that  comes  into  our  mind,  it  would  be  a  dismal  and  unhappy  revelation. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  that  we  think  and  feel  that  had  better  never  be  known, 
except  to  Him  Who  knows  and  pities  all.  Still,  there  is  a  knowledge  of  one  another, 
which  it  is  good  for  us  to  have,  and  which  we  may  increase  by  our  meeting  to-night. 
We  do  not  know  enough  about  one  another  when  we  come  to  divide  ourselves  into 
claaaes.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  know  quite  as  much  about  one  another  as  our  fore- 
others  did.  No  doubt  we  are  brought  more  together  by  the  greater  facilities 
of  communication  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  more  division.  Working  men  live  very  often  in  one  particular  part  of  a 
town.  In  London  we  have  them  living  together  by  thousands  without  a  single 
person  of  higher  rank  among  them ;  and  with  regard  to  associations  and  attachments 
and  feelings,  I  am  afraid  they  are  more  confined  within  their  own  particular  limits 
than  were  their  forefathers.  I  believe  that  master  and  man  had  more  to  say  to  one 
another  in  the  last  century  than  they  have  now.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  a  sad  and  serious 
thing,  and  it  very  much  concerns  us  to  try  to  find  a  way  through  the  fence  which 
divides  us.  I  sometimes  think,  as  I  pass  the  outskirts  of  some  great  town  in  a  rail- 
way over  the  tops  of  some  of  the  smaller  streets,  and  look  over  houses  by  the 
hundred,  and  see  here  and  there  men  going  to  work,  here  a  woman's  head  out  of  the 
window,  and  there  children  playing  in  the  street.  What  are  they  thinking  about — 
what  do  they  say  to  one  another  at  home?  What  do  they  talk  about  in  their 
homes?  What  moves  their  scorn,  anger,  pity,  or  love?  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
Tou  may  say  that  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  newspapers.  No  doubt  we 
can  ;  but — do  not  mention  it  again  out  of  this  hall — ^the  newspapers  are  not  always 
right  when  they  speak  evil  of  any  class  or  set  of  persons.  You  may  get,  for  instance, 
a  description  of  a  Bishop  out  of  a  newspaper,  which  will  probably  tell  you  that  he 
is  a  person  who  wastes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  London,  and  that  he  is  a  very 
highly  paid,  luxurious  kind  of  man,  who  does  nothing  to  earn  his  bread.  All  I  say 
about  that  is,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  true.  Suppose  I  were,  on  the  same 
principle,  to  go  to  the  newspapers  to  find  what  a  working  man  is  like.  I  should  find 
that  he  beats  his  wife^  drinks  away  all  his  wages,  and  is  altogether  a  very  good- for- 
nothing  sort  of  person.  But  the  newspapers  are  not  always  right,  and,  perhaps,  for 
one  man  who  drinks  away  his  wages,  beats  his  wife,  and  neglects  his  children,  there 
are  hundreds  who  live  an  honesty  Christian  life  in  unknown  homes.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  how  we  misjudge  one  another,  when  I  was  told  a  day  or  two  ago  some- 
thing about  a  class  which  is  not  represented  in  this  hall.  In  the  place  where  I 
live,  we  were  discussing  the  condition  of  tramps,  and  what  we  should  do  with  them, 
and  they  were  voted  a  helpless,  mischievous  set  of  people.  One  clergyman,  however, 
told  this  story.  He  said — "  I  was  walking,  one  snowy  Sunday  night  last  winter,  to  a 
little  church  in  a  hamlet,  which  I  had  to  cross  two  or  three  miles  of  lonely  fields  to 
reach.  On  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman,  a  regular  tramp,  who  asked  me  for  some- 
thing. I  had  not  a  farthing  in  my  pocket,  but  I  asked  her  where  she  was  going, 
and  she  told  me  to  an  open  shed  close  by.  I  wished  her  Qood-night,  and  went  on. 
At  the  church  I  got  a  small  coin,  and  on  my  way  back  I  crossed  the  middle  of  the 
fields  through  the  snow,  and  came  to  the  shed.  I  heard  voices  inside  I  had  not 
quite  reckoned  upon,  because  I  had  left  the  poor  woman  alone.  I  did  not  quite  like 
it.  I  listened,  and  finding  that  they  were  quiet,  I  went  round  to  the  front.  I  asked, 
'How  many  are  there  here?'      A  man's  voice  replied,  'Nineteen,  sir.'     I  asked. 
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'Is  ihere  a  woman  here  who  was  wandering  in  the  fields  an  hour  or  two  ago?* 
Some  one  said, '  Tes.'    At  mj  request,  the  woman  put  out  her  hand  in  the  darkiieaB» 
and  I  gave  her  the  little  bit  of  monej.    I  was  then  going  away,  when  a  Toice  from 
the  other  side  said,  *  Be  you  a  church  parson,  sir  ?  *    I  said.    '  Tes,  I  am.'     The 
person  who  had  spoken  went  on  to  say,  '  Because  there  is  a  poor  child  here  that  is 
like  to  die,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  christen  it.'     I  did  christen  the 
child  in  due  and  piroper  manner  as  well  as  I  could  there,  and  when  I  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer  there  were  a  good  many  Amens.     I  wished  them  Gk>od-night,  and  as  I  turned 
away,  several  voices  said, '  God  bless  you. '"    If  there  was  so  much  good  feeling  amon^ 
tramps  herded  together  in  a  lonely  place  at  night,  is  it  not  likely  that  there  ia  a 
great  deal  more  good  than  we  know  of  in  other  classes  of  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  ill?    So  I  advise  you  not  to  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  chaif^ee  you 
hear  made  against  persons  you  do  not  know,  but  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  them  that  you  have  never  heard  of.    Charles  Lamb,  the  famous  humorist,  onoe 
said  to  a  companion,  "  How  I  hate  that  man."     His  friend  said,  *'  Why,  Mr.  Lamb» 
I  did  not  know  you  knew  him."     "  Of  course  I  do  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  should 
not  hate  him  if  I  knew  him."    So  my  lesson  to  yon  is  to  try  and  know  Bomething 
of  persons  away  from  you  in  position,  and  if  you  cannot  know  them,  believe  that 
there  is  some  good  in  them.    A  clergyman  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  school s^  an 
excellent,  revered,  and  respected  man,  who  afterwards  became  a  Welsh  Bishop,  was 
catechising  a  number  of  children  about  besetting  sins.    He  explained  to  them  vrhat 
besetting  sins  were;  and  wanting  afterwards,  as  a  good  catechist,  to  find  how  far  the 
children  had  profited  by  the  lesson,  he  asked,  "  Now,  tell  me  what  is  my  besettiiig 
sin?"    They  were  all  puzzled.    At  last  one  intelligent  child  put  his  hand  up,  and, 
receiving  permission  to  speak,  said,  "  Drunkenness,  sir."    I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  a  good  many  of  us  are  quite  as  ready  as  that  boy  to  attribute  faults  to  those 
we  don't  know,  and  to  attribute  to  them  besetting  sins  which  they  not  only  nerer 
committed,  but  which  they  never  thought  of.     Let  us,  in  kindness  and  charity, 
think  the  best  of  people  we  do  not  know.     Let  us  try  to  know  more  of  them ;  and 
the  more  we  know,  the  better,  I  think,  we  shall  love  them,  and  the  more  we  shall 
try  to  do  them  good.    Just  to  have  looked  at  you,  and  you  to  have  looked  at  me, 
seems  to  make  us  know  each  other  and  love  each  other  better.     If  you  chance  to  sae 
my  name  in  the  paper,  or  I  hear  of  something  which  you  are  doing  at  Swansea,  we 
shall  remember  that  we  have  met  at  this  friendly  gathering,  and  even  throagh  that 
slight  bond  of  friendship,  perhaps  have  kinder  thoughts  of  each  other,  and  try  to  do 
our  best  for  one  another's  good. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Befobk  I  call  upon  the  next  speaker,  I  must^  in  the  name  of  this  great  asKmUy, 
thank  the  two  Bishops  who  have  just  addressed  you.  I  thank  them  in  my  own  name, 
also,  for  their  kindness  in  giving  way  to  my  solicitations.  Perhaps  I  may  reveal  a 
secret :  they  liave  stayed  away  from  dinner  at  a  vecy  hospitable  house  for  the  pleasuie 
of  addressing  you,  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  at  all  events,  I  know  that  it  has  cost 
him  a  great  effort  to  speak  here  to-nigbt,  his  health  not  being  very  strong.  But  I  am 
quite  sure  that  each  of  them  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  evident  attention  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  them,  and  the  very  warm  reception  that  you  have  aeooided 
to  them.  I  suppose  you  are  getting  rather  tired  of  Bishops  now ;  so^  if  yon  please^  we 
will  have  a  layman.     I  will  ask  Earl  Nelson  to  address  you. 
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Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson. 

Mt  Christian  brethren — and  if  I  were  to  speak  from  my  own  heart,  and  had  no  fear  of 
offending  any  of  yon,  I  should  say  my  fellow -Churchmen,  because  I  believe  that  all 
baptized  members  of  the  Church  are  really,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  or  whether 
they  desire  it  or  not,  members  of  the  great  National  Church  of  England — there  was  one 
statement  that  was  made  in  the  opening  address  by  your  Bishop  which  rather  caused 
me  to  smile,  and  that  was  the  statement  that  you  working  men  had  no  social  expe- 
rience. When  the  working  man  lives  all  his  life  in  his  small  cottage,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  family,  and  with  heaps  of  small  cottages  around  him,  he  is  right  in  the 
midst  of  social  life ;  and  I  thought  it  rather  a  mistake  to  gather  from  your  social 
condition  that  you  were  neoessarily  men  of  childlike  intellect.  But  the  Bishop  was 
right  in  saying  that  there  was  great  danger  to  the  working  men  of  England  in 
the  press,  which  is  in  one  case  a  very  great  blessing,  but  can  be  used  for  very  bad 
ends.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  with  a  comparatively  imperfect 
8<nentific  education,  not  only  you,  but  myself  and  many  of  us  of  the  upper  classes, 
may  be  caught  by  the  flashy  statements  of  agitators  and  writers  in  the  press,  and 
led  to  doubt  the  religion  and  the  Christianity  which  we  all  bold  dear.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  first  Working  Men's  Meeting  that  I  have  been  honoured  by  being  requested 
to  address,  and  I  lament  very  much  the  shortness  of  the  notice  I  received.  I  regret 
that  these  meetings  are  not  more  carefully  organised.  That,  however,  is  not  a  fault 
of  the  Church  Congress  Committee  at  Swansea,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  history 
of  these  great  meetings.  They  originated  in  York,  where  we  were  all  assembled  to- 
gether ;  and  a  committee  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute  interviewed  the  Dean  of  Tork, 
to  express  the  wish  of  the  working  men  of  that  city,  that,  when  so  many  **  great  guns  " 
had  oome  together  to  interchange  their  views,  the  working  men  would  be  very  pleased 
to  hear  some  of  them.  I  hope  next  time  we  shall  have  a  better  organisation,  because 
I  think  what  these  meetings  really  mean  is,  that  the  working  men  would  like  to  have 
a  sort  of  summary  of  the  subjects  that  we  are  discussing  among  ourselves ;  and  when 
subjects  are  not  stated  as  formally  to  be  brought  before  you  by  each  speaker,  you  run  the 
risk  of  people  stating  a  certain  number  of  things  which,  though  very  good  indeed  in  them- 
selves, still  do  not  give  that  special  information  which  you  naturally  would  expect  to 
receive.  I  was  left  entirely  to  myself  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  on  which  to  speak,  and 
I  thought,  **  What  on  earth  am  I  to  say  to  these  working  men  t "  I  considered  that, 
according  to  my  view  of  what  a  Working  Men's  Meeting  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  well 
that  I  should  take  up  the  special  subject  with  which  I  had  been  requested  to  deal 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Congress,  and  my  special  subject  was  Home  Reunion.  That 
is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  my  earnest  attention,  in  conjunction  with  another 
which  is  a  handmaid  to  it,  namely,  the  endeavour  to  get  all  the  pariah  churches  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  opened  for  the  private  use,  and  at  all  times  for 
the  public  worship,  of  all  the  people  of  this  country.  This  morning  I  saw  a  statement 
in  one  of  the  papers  in  reference  to  a  discussion  we  held  the  other  day  on  this  subjec-t, 
and  in  the  short  time  allowed  me  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  some  of  those  remarks. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Church  to  understand  our 
position.  To  make  a  long  story  short :  The  Church  began^  not  in  your  Principality, 
because  you  Ancient  Britons  had  Christianity  preached  to  you  before  it  was  preached  to 
the  Saxons,  but  with  us  Saxons  before  our  formation  as  one  nation ;  and  the  very  privi- 
lege and  the  freedom  which  we  hold  so  dear,  and  in  which  yen  share  with  us,  came  to 
us  through  the  ministrations  of  the  Church.  The  first  representative  assembly  that 
was  ever  held  in  this  country  was  a  Church  Council ;  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy— ^the  Seven  kingdoms  forming  one — was  brought  together  mainly  by  the 
example  of  the  English  Church,  with  the  one  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  their  head> 
A  great  deal  came  from  this.    First  of  all  came  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  which 
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were  not  in  any  lense  the  gift  of  the  State.     The  FUzon  kings  and  nobles,  when  they 
"were  oonyerted  to  Christianity,  gave  the  land  and  the  tithes,  in  the  fulness  of  their  heai1a» 
for  the  support  of  the  Church,  believing  that  the  gift  would  be  a  blessing  to  them  and 
those  that  came  after.    At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  all  the  liberties  o£ 
the  Saxon  people  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror,  we  find,  from  6rant*s  Essays 
upon  English  Suitory,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  really  acted  at  that  time  as  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  the  Church  that  united  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
the  Church  that  won  back  for  us  our  liberties  in  the  time  of  King  John  ;  the  great 
Bishops  of  that  time,  whose  successors  we  have  here  speaking  to  us  to-day,  rsllyiiig 
the  barons  round  them,  and  demanding  from  the  King,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  the 
restoration  of  their  Saxon  freedom  in  the  great  Magna  Charta,  which  is  the  root  of  all 
the  liberties  of  this  great  English  people.     Something  has  been  said  about  the  lichss 
of  our  Bishops,*  and  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  as  that  wealth  was  given  them  by  the  early  Christians,  it  is  rightly  theirs.    And, 
looking  back,  we  can  see  the  importance  of  their  having  such  endowments  at  that  time, 
when  they  had  to  contend  with  great  barons  tremendously  rich,  and  to  withstand  tbe 
King  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  oppressed  people ;  and  now  when  people  talk  of 
the  Church  being  a  worldly  power,  because  it  is  endowed  and  established,  I  would 
say,  as  a  Christian  to  Christians,  that  their  position  is  not  in  itself  essentialiy  wrong: 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  great  endowments,  and  there  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  harm  in  an  established  religion ;  but  the  history  of  this  oountiy  wiO  show  yon 
that  both  are  capable  of  much  good,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  they  are  capable  of 
much  good  now.    Take  the  endowments  which  are  possessed  by  the  Bishops.     I,  as  a 
layman,  can  speak  in  their  defence  as  they  could  not    It  is  true  they  have  very  Uuge 
endowments.     If  they  used  them  wrongly,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
Church.     But  you  must  remember  that  the  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  it  has  got  not  only  to  teach  the  lowest  vagrant  travelling  over  the 
country,  but  to  influence  the  Queen  upon  her  throne,  and  all  the  great  nobles  of  the 
land.     Therefore  it  is  a  good  thing  in  an  Established  Church  that  a  certain  iMmonr 
should  be  shown  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  as  you  show  honour  to  your  mayors  and 
other  people  of  authority.     I  should  like  to  say  to  you,  who  are  in  one  sense  poorer 
than  myself,  that  the  real  secret  of  wealth  is  not  the  actual  income  that  a  man  hai^ 
but  whether  he  is  living  within  it  or  beyond  it ;  and  a  Bishop  who  is  doing  his  dn^, 
going  about  all  over  his  great  diocese,  holding  his  confirmations,  receiving  his  clergy 
and  laity  to  talk  to  them  and  influence  them,  has  very  little  of  his  inoome  left  at  the 
end  of  the  year.    Indeed  I  know  many  of  them  who,  having  been  promoted,  as  the 
world  would  say,  to  the  higher  emoluments  of  a  bishopric,  have  had  not  so  much  to  speod 
as  a  rich  rector.    It  is  a  Church  which  in  past  times  has  done  so  much  for  the  people 
of  this  countiy,  and  is  capable  of  doing  more — ^that  Church  which  has  handed  down  to 
you  the  records  and  the  traditions  of  eariy  Christianity — ^that  has  to  wrestle  with  the 
infidelity  that  surrounds  us  in  the  present  day.    We  of  the  Home  Beunion  Society  aie 
anxious  to  induce  all  who  are  labouring  in  the  same  way,  trying  to  further  the  oaose 
of  Christ,  not  to  look  upon  one  another  as  enemies,  but  as  all  united  in  one  great  wetk 
for  the  people^s  good.     When  we  are  earnest  in  the  encouragement  of  Christianity 
and  the  propagation  amongst  our  people  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  are 
thoroughly  fulfilling  the  yearning  of  the  hearts  of  all.    We  hear  talk  about  caste  in 
India — I  am  afraid  we  have  a  great  deal  of  it  in  England.  .  We  want  a  little  moulding 
together  of  one  dass  with  another ;  and  nothing  will  bring  out  mors  the  true  lastiag 
brotherhood  of  man,  than  the  great  Christian  feelings  of  nnselfishness  and  love.    No- 
thing will  bring  out  these  feelings  more  than  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  Home  Beunion  Society,  in  which  we  com* 
bine  and  work  together  as  friends  under  the  great  Leader,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Kbv.  Canon  Rylb,  Vicar  of  Stradbroke,  SuflFolk. 

*0v(  occadoDB  like  thia,  variety  is  always  pleasing.  You  have  already  heard  your 
Cluurman,  who  is  a  Bishop.  You  have  had  two  capital  specimens  of  Bishops  following 
him,  and  after  them  you  have  had  a  Peer  of  the  realm.  I  must  ask  you  to  come  down 
to  a  lower  level,  and  listen  for  a  few  moments  to  one  who  pretends  to  he  nothing  more 
than  the  Vicar  of  a  poor  agricultural  parish  in  Suffolk.  I  have  to  do  with  hardly  any  hut 
working  men  in  my  parish,  and  if  I  do  not  know  something  about  their  spiritual  wants 
and  feelings,  thirty-five  years  of  my  life  have  been  ill  spent.  We  have  poverty  enough 
in  all  conscience,  and  poverty  compared  to  which  you  have  nothing  in  South  Wales.  I 
live  in  a  parish  where,  forty  years  ago,  the  rates  were  228.  6d.  in  the  pound.  I  need 
hardly  tell  any  working  man  that  the  assessment  was  not  quite  fair  when  the  rates 
were  at  that  figure.     More  than  that^  I  am  Rural  Dean  of  a  district  of  twenty-five 

■  parishes,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  mile  of  railway,  a  single  lawyer,  or  a  siugle 
turnpike.  We  are  all  poor,  very  poor  indeed.  I  ought  therefore  to  know  something 
about  working  men,  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  this  meeting  so  well  attended. 
I  had  my  fears  when  I  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  Working  Men*s  Meeting  in  Swan- 
sea»  that  a  great  many  would  not  care  to  hear  English,  and  as  I  could  not  speak  Welsh, 
I  thought  I  should  have  no  chance.     But  I  am  agreeably  disappointed,  and  I  thank 

*  God  to  see  so  glorious  an  assembly  of  working  men  in  this  ball.  I  regard  the  Working 
Men^s  Meetings  at  these  Congresses  as  by  far  the  most  important  meetings  that  take 
place  in  the  week.  It  is  all  very  well  to  discuss  learned  and  difficult  subjects  ;  but, 
after  all,  the  working  men  of  England  are  the  backbone  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'We  know  that  in  a  regiment  the  colonel  in  full  uniform  looks  grand  indeed,  and  the 

-  captains,  the  major,  and  the  lieutenant  and  band  look  smart  enough  ;  but  if  they  have 
not  the  rank  and  file  at  their  backs,  as  they  had  at  Rorke's  Drift,  what  is  the  use  of  the 
officers  1     We  have  got  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Chureh  of  England  in  great  force  here 

;  to-night ;  and  so  long  as  this  rank  and  file  will  give  us  a  hearing,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 

to  do  some  good,  and  leave  some  impressions  that  will  last  when  this  meeting  is  over. 

Five  years  ago  at  Leeds,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress,  the  clergy  assembled  in  great 

force  to  go  to  church.     Not  far  from  the  chureh,  the  street  was  being  taken  up  for  the 

purpose  of  laying  down  gas  pipes,  and  two  of  the  workmen  were  leaning  on  their  picks 

as  Uie  procession  passed.     "  I  say,  Jim,*'  said  one,  ''what  are  all  these  parsons  got 

together  for  t "    The  other  said,  "  Why,  Tom,  haven't  you  heard  there 's  a  strike  among 

the  parsons,  and  they  have  come  together  to  talk  about  it  ? "    Well,  I  have  sometimes 

^thought  that  when  you  saw  so  many  black  coats  and  white  neckcloths,  some  of  you  might 

be  tempted  to  think  that  there  was  a  strike  among  us,  and  that  we  had  come  to  Swansea 

to  talk  about  it.     Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  no  general  strike  of  the  clergy  of  the 

'Chureh  of  England.    There  may  be  a  few — and  thank  God  there  are  few — who  are 

(Unfaithful  to  tiie  Chureh,  and  not  satisfied  with  our  dear  old  Mother,  the  wages  she 

gives,  and  the  work  she  requires.    They  have  many  of  them  gone  to  a  place  of  their 

•choice,  and  exchanged  a  good  mistress  for  a  bad  one.     But  they  have  left  behind 

the  great  mass  of  Churchmen,  who  are  content  with  the  Prayer- Book  services  and 

orders,  and  do  not  mean  to  strike,  and  leave  the  working  men  of  the  Chureh  without 

the  clergy  and  the  services  which  they  have  had  in  days  gone  by.    I  daresay  you  all 

read  the  South  Wales  papers.     There  are  plenty  sold  ^bout  the  streets  which  give 

more  or  lest  good  reports  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  Congress.    When  you 

•read  those  reports,  you  may  imagine,  perhaps,  that  we  are  a  very  divided  body.     One 

nan  says  one  thing  ;  another,  another ;  and  one  Bishop  says  one  thing,  and  another  does 

not  quite  agree  with  him,  though  the  Bishops,  on  the  whole,  agree  extremely  welL    But 

when  you  get  down  to  the  inferior  ranks,  the  vicars,  rectors,  and  others,  you  find  they 

use  rather  strong  language  about  one  another.     Do  not,  however,  go  away  with  any 
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exaggerated  ideas  of  divisions  among  the  clergy.     No  doubt  vre  are  divided  ;  bot  all 
are  a  free  and  independent  body.     We  think  and  act  for  ourselves,  and  we  think  it  a 
blessed  thing  that  we  have  not  that  unanimity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  brought 
about  by  muzzling  people's  mouths.    I  thank  God  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
free  Church,  allows  free  speech  and  free  thought ;  and  wherever  there  is  free  thought 
and  free  speech,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  quantity  of  division.     But,  after  all,  I  am 
not  sure  that  some  of  our  divisions  do  not  do  a  great  deal  of  good.     Dr.  Johnsotn,  it  is 
said,  was  on  one  occasion  dining  at  the  table  of  a  good  lady,  who  happened  to  speak  of 
some  one  who  had  just  left  this  world  for  a  better ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  never  had  a  disagreement  in  their  lives.   A  wonderful  couple  they  must  have  been  ! 
The  good   lady  asked  the  guests  all  round  what  they  thought  of  the  matter,  and 
one  said,  "How  nice  1  **  another,  "  How  pleasant !  "     another,  '*  How  uncommon  !  ** 
and  yet  another,  "  How  nice  it  mast  have  been  to  live  in  that  family  ! "    At  last  the 
lady  appealed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought.     "  Madam,'*  he  said, 
"  I  think  it  must  have  been  mighty  flat."    If  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  if  we  spoke  the- 
same  things,  if  we  went  on  Sunday  after  Sunday,  week  after  week,  agreeing  in  evenr 
jot  and  tittle,  the  Church  of  England  would  not  be  in  so  healthy  a  condition  as  she  is. 
But,  however  divided  we  may  be,  we  are  not  divided  about  the  grand  truth,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  that  it  is  able  to  '*  make  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  that  it  is 
the  only  book  a  man  needs  to  read  in  order  to  find  his  way  to  heaven.     Infidels,  I  dare- 
say,  are  active ;  but  there  are  certain  broad  facts  on  the  map  of  the  world  which  they 
can  never  get  over.     I  will  tell  you  something  that  once  occurred  in  Hyde  Park  when- 
preaching  was  allowed  there.     I  went  one  Sunday  afternoon  to  judge  for  myself  what 
was  going  on.    I  heard  some  men  speaking  a  great  deal  that  was  good,  and  I  heard  also 
a  great  deal  that  was  bad.     I  heard  an  infidel  lecturer  going  on  at  a  great  rate  again«t 
the  Bible,  against  Christianity,  and  against  parsons^  Dissenting  as  well  as  Church. 
He  said  that  all  those  black  things  with  white  chokers  were  not  worth  their  salt,  and 
that  Christianity  was  of  no  use.   A  working  man  got  up,  and  said  he  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two.     He  said,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  clever  speaker  like  you,  but 
I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  that,  when  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  we  find  that 
those  countries  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  safety  for  property  and  persons,  the 
greatest  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  most  just  laws,  and  the  greatest  prosperity  amongst 
all  classes,  are  those  very  countries,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,, 
where  the  Bible  is  known,  circulated,  read,  and  honoured  by  the  people?    That 
is  a  proof,  to  my  mind,  that  the  Bible  is  not  as  bad  as  you  seem  to  think !      More- 
than  that,"  he  said,  "  I  challenge  you  to  look  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  and  to  say 
whether  it  is  not  in  those  houses  where  the  Bible  is  most  read  that  the  best  ordered 
amilies  are  to  be  found  ?    These  are  the  houses,  as  a  rule,  where  husbands  do  not  beat 
their  wives,  wives  do  not  aggravate  their  husbands,  children  are  not  in  rags,  and  the 
money  is  brought  home  on  Saturday  night.    If  this  is  the  case,  the  Bible  cannot  be  a 
very  bad  book.''    Our  Congress,  again,  is  not  divided  upon  one  subject,  and  that  is  the 
excellence  and  value  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  we  are  members.    I  thank  God 
that  the  days  are  gone  by  when  Churchmen  did  not  do  their  duty,  and  the  Noocon^ 
formists  were  obliged  to  come  forward  to  supply  the  deficiency.     I  thank  God  for 
what  the  Nonconformists  have  done ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  feel  that  we  have  come  to  a  time 
when  the  Church  possesses  many  advantages,  and  tries  to  do  her  duty.    We  no  bnger 
find,  as  was  the  case  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  services  neglected,  toadstools 
growiug  in  the  church,  and  cobwebs  on  the  seats.     I  believe,  with  all  our  divisions  and 
difierences,  there  never  has  been  so  much  life,  and  zeal,  and  eameetnesi,  and  dssixe  to- 
do  good  to  the  souls  of  the  people,  as  in  the  present  day  in  this  Church  of  England,  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member.     Now,  I  do  hope  you  will  all  be  more  and 
more  thankful  every  day  for  the  Bible  we  have  so  cheaply,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
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more  and  more  read  and  treasured  in  yoar  minds.  I  dread  the  day  of  unread  Bibles  ; 
I  dread  the  day  when  people  may  be  content  with  possessing  a  beautiful,  smart-looking 
Bible  without  ever  looking  into  it.  Never  forget  the  old  lady  in  the  well-known  story. 
When  the  colporteur  went  to  her  with  his  Bibles,  she  said,  '*  O  sir,  we  do  not  want 
any  more  Bibles  ;  we  have  got  a  very  good  one.*'  "  Let  me  see  it,"  said  the  visitor ;  so 
she  sent  her  daughter  upstairs  to  fetch  it,  that  she  might  show  it  to  him.  There  was  a 
long-continued  sound  of  opening  and  shutting  of  drawers,  and  at  last  Mary  came  down 
with  the  big  Bible  in  her  hands.  But  as  the  old  lady  toek  it,  a  pair  of  spectacles  fell 
out  of  it,  and  at  once  the  old  lady  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I  declare  there  are  the  spectacles 
I  have  lost  for  the  last  two  years  If*  Be  thankful  for  your  Bibles,  and  be  thankful  for 
your  Sundays  too.  Keep  your  Sundays  holy,  and  resist  every  endeavour  to  pull  down 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  Sunday  should  not  be  merely  a  day  when  no  work  is 
done,  and  certainly  not  a  day  for  nothing  but  amusement.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
see  the  Sunday  kept  here  as  it  is  kept  in  France  and  Germany.  From  a  Continental 
•Sabbath  may  England  ever  be  delivered.  I  charge  the  working  men  who  hear  me 
never  to  listen  to  any  argument  tending  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  Open 
the  places  of  amusement,  and  you  would  soon  come  to  the  opening  of  places  of  work  ; 
and  if  once  the  Sunday  were  lost,  who  can  tell  that  it  would  ever  be  recalled  t  Finally, 
let  me  express  my  earnest  hope,  that  we  may  all  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  look 
forward  to  meeting  in  a  world  to  come.  I  pray  Grod  that  we  who  are  met  here  to-night 
for  the  first  time  may  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when  clergy  and  laity,  poor  and  rich, 
shall  stand  before  tiie  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Let  me  beg  you  working  men,  and 
especially  those  who  work  in  great  shops,  to  bear  that  meeting-time  in  mind.  I  was  bom 
in  the  north,  and  I  lived  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  middle  of  a  manufacturing  district. 
I  know  the  influence  of  man  upon  man,  and  woman  upon  woman,  when  they  get 
together  in  great  shops ;  but  I  charge  you  never  to  be  ashamed  of  religion,  or  of  thinking 
of  the  time  to  come,  because  of  the  ways  of  those  among  whom  you  work.  Of  getting 
drunk,  of  lying,  gambling,  swearing,  ill  treating  your  wife,  and  neglecting  your  chil- 
dren, be  ashamed ;  but  never  be  ashamed  of  reading  your  Bible,  going  to  church,  say- 
ing your  prayers,  or  standing  up  for  your  religion.  Read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
remember  that,  when  we  come  to  the  cold  river,  nothing  will  give  us  peace  and  comfort 
but  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  by  faith — Christ  made  our  own  by  faith,  Christ  wash- 
ing us  in  His  own  blood,  and  clothing  us  in  His  own  righteousness.  In  a  world  like 
this — a  dying  world,  a  world  of  parting,  of  sickness,  and  of  sorrow — the  word  of  Peter 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  When  Jesus  asked  of  the  twelve,  **  Will  ye  also  go 
away  T  '*  Peter  answered  and  said,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  t  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.'' 
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FsiXNDS  ALL, — ^A  strong  puU,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether.  You  all  know  what 
that  is  when  there  is  a  tough  job  to  be  done,  a  truck  to  be  pulled  up,  a  boat  to  be 
pulled  down  to  the  sea,  or  any  big  job  to  be  done  that  requires  skill,  perseverance, 
jkud  patienee.  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  that  a  pull,  a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,  is 
the  motto,  as  it  is  ihe  reason^  of  our  Church ;  and  the  motto  and  reason  also  of  this 
Congress.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  put  in  a  good  word  for  tramps.  Well,  we  members 
of  the  Church  Congress  thank  him,  for  all  of  us  a^  tramps.  We  have  tramped  for 
nineteen  years  from  town  to  town,  and  from  county  to  county,  and  we  should  have 
come  to  Wales  long  before  this  if  only  Wales  had  been  ready  to  receive  us.  At  last, 
when  it  was  determined  to  come,  and  when  Swansea  was  proposed  as  the  place  of  the 
jneeting,  some  of  our  friends  made  long  faces,  and  said,  "  Wiiat  on  earth  are  you  going 
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to  Swansea  for  t  Why  Swansea  is  the  capital  of  NoDconformity."   We  said  we  knew  it 
was.    We  added  that  we  were  Churchmen,  that  we  meant  to  stay  Charchmen,  and 
that  we  would  come  to  meet  oar  friends  the  Nonconformists  at  Swansea  because  they 
were  Nonconformists.    When  the  general  election  comes,  and  when  my  friend  with  ■ 
whom  I  am  lodging — and  a  kind,  hearty  friend  he  is — Mr.  Dlllwyn,  comes  down  and 
asks  you  for  your  votes,  his  friends  will  pin  his  colours  on  their  coats,  and  his  oppo- 
nents will  put  on  theirs  the  colours  of  their  candidate.     The  fellows  who  will  not  dare 
to  wear  the  colours  of  one  or  the  other  side,  but  who  wiU  come  up  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ballot  to  vote  in  silence,  will  be  looked  on  by  their  neighbours  as  something 
like  sneaks.     So  we  come  to  you  with  our  colours.     We  come  to  you  as  members  and 
advocates  of  the  Church,  because  we  know  you  are  too  sensible,  too  truly  Christian,  to 
quarrel  with  any  one  for  standing  up  as  a  man,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  Churchman,  for 
his  principles  ;  as,  on  our  side,  we  honour  any  one  of  you  who  stands  up  as  a  man,  as  a 
Christian,  as  an  Englishman,  but  as  a  Nonconformist,  for  his  views.    And  what  is  this 
Church  of  ours  which  we  have  come  to  recommend  to  you  ?    My  friends  Canon  Byla 
and  Lord  Nelson  have  both  presented  it  to  you  in  very  clear  colours.     I  want  to  put 
it  before  you  in  another  aspect.    I  suppose  a  great  many  of  you  are  members  of  variaas 
benefit  societies,  and  a  great  many  of  you  belong  to  trades  unions.    The  Church  is 
a  benefit  society,  and  a  trades  union.    The  Church  exists  on  God's  greats  good  principle 
of  co-operation.   The  Church  does  not  come,  with  a  dark  shadow,  between  the  man  and 
his  Bible.     It  does  not  come  between  the  soul  and  God.   God  forbid  that  it  should.   It 
leads  the  man  to  his  Bible ;  it  encourages  him  to  open  his  griefs  to  his  Maker ;  but  it  teaches 
him  that  all  things  are  better  done  by  organisation.    The  Church  believes  that  it  is  a 
society  founded  by  Christ  and  on  the  Bible,  and  that  this  claim  of  the  Church  can  be 
proved  by  the  Bible.     It  believes  that  as  a  son  receives  authority  from  his  father,  as  a 
friend  receives  gifts  from  friends,  so  its  ministers  have,  one  after  another,  received  the 
appointment  and  the  order  to  fidfil  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry  from  the  twelve 
Apostles,  and  they  from  Christ  our  King,  who  sent  them  forth.  The  Church  offers  yoa 
the  open  Bible.     The  Church  reads  the  Bible  day  by  day  whenever  her  buildings  are 
open,  and  I  pray  God  that  the  time  may  come  when  every  church  in  the  land  will  be 
opened  twice  a  day,  as  the  Prayer-Book  directs.    The  Church  sings  the  beautiful 
Psalms  of  David,  and  it  offers  prayers  handed  down  from  century  to  century,  from 
land  to  land,  from  language  to  language,  from  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
that  of  the  New,  to  our  tongues  in  EngUnd  and  Wales.    It  embodies,  in  scriptural 
phrase,  the  highest  aspirations,  the  deepest  sorrows,  the  most  triumphant  joys  of  the 
Christian  heart.   Such  we  believe  to  be  our  Prayer-Book,  and  as  such  we  offer  it  to  yoa. 
If  you  can  prove  that  the  Prayer-Book  is  not  Scripture  ;  if  you  can  prove  that  its  written 
forms  deaden  devotion,  we  give  up  our  Prayer-Book.    But  we  believe  that  tiiis  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be,  proved.   The  great  common  sense  of  Christians,  in  all  age^ 
says  that  man's  attention  and  man's  imagination  are  too  weak  to  shape  for  himself,  or 
to  offer  up  for  the  congregation,  worthy  devotions,  by  his  own  unaided  exertion  ;  that  - 
he  wants  the  help  that  God  by  His  ministers  gives  him.     I  do  not  pot  the  Church  of 
England  before  you  as  perfect  in  practice.     Fou  have  heard  enough  about  the  bad 
deeds  of  our  grandfathers,  when  mushrooms  grew  in  the  church ;  there  is  no  need  for 
us  to  indulge  any  further  in  the  spiritual  consolation  of  confessing  our  grandfathers* 
sins,  and  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  thank  God  that  I  am  not  as  my  grandfather  was; . 
but  if  you  read  your  newspapers,  you  will  see  what  the  Church,  not  of  our  g^ndfathers 
but  of  ourselves,  is  doing.     You  will  see  the  enormous  number  of  churches  that  baTe« 
been  built  of  late  years  ;  and  you  will  see  also  that  all  sorts  of  religious  societies  h^ve  - 
sprung  into  existence,  including  amongst  them  institutions  in  connection  with  which 
women,  delicately  brought  up,  abandon  the  delicate  comforts  of  life,  to  nurse  the  sick* 
to  bind  up  wounds,  and  to  open  the  mind  of  their  suffering  fellow-creatures  to  the  - 
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Ueased  truths  of  Christ's  Gospel.  You  will  see  the  innltiplication  of  schools,  and  the 
increasing  dlstiibntion  of  books  and  tracts.  You  will  be  told  of  young  men's  societies 
and  young  women's  sodeties,  of  missions  to  the  heathen  and  missions  at  home.  In 
general  society,  where  people  at  one  time  talked  of  hardly  anything  but  politics, 
fashion,  plays,  and  amusements,  they  now  discuss  religious  and  Church  questions  in  a 
way  that  would  have  made  their  grandmothers'  eyes  start  out  of  their  heads.  A  great 
deal  of  that  may  be  fashion  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  matters  of  religion  are  far  more  gener- 
ally thought  of  now  than  they  were  in  past  times.  We,  the  Church  Congress,  are  a 
religious  meeting,  but  we  are  a  religious  meeting  on  the  lines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  have  here  the  occasion,  which  we  do  not  often  have,  of  being  able  to  meet, 
in  a  thoroughly  friendly  and  confidential  way,  members  of  other  forms  of  Christianity 
than  our  own.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  come  to  them,  and  to  tell  them  whal  we  are,  and  beg 
them  to  judge  us,  not  as  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  stump  orators  describe  us,  but  as  you 
yourselves  find  us  to  be.  Blame  us  for  our  defects,  which  are  many.  Say  we  do  not  live 
up  to  our  professions.  I  know  we  do  not.  But  I  do  assert  that  the  great,  old,  historical 
Church  of  England  and  of  Wales  is  not  a  political  machine  for  fleecing  the  people  ; 
not  a  great  instrument  for  making  Right  Reverends  and  Very  Bevereuds,  and  all  such 
dignitaries ;  but  that  it  is  a  great  institution  which  is  convinced  that  it  follows  the 
lessons  of  the  Bible,  which  studies  the  Bible,  which  studies  the  history  of  Christianity, 
which  studies  the  great  book  of  human  nature,  and  which  labours  in  building  up  a 
machinery  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  every  continent  and  every  island  of 
this  great  globe.  That  machinery  may  seem  complicated  to  the  man  who  thinks  out 
its  movements  ;  but  it  is  only  so  because  a  great  work  for  evangelising  the  world  must 
be  complicated  with  all  the  complications  which  it  has  to  unravel.  I  commend  the 
Church  of  England  to  your  consideration.  Study  us.  Judge  us  as  we  deserve  to  be 
judged  ;  but  judge  ua  out  of  our  own  Prayer- Book,  out  of  our  own  work,  and  not  from 
what  our  enemies  say  of  us. 


Rev.  G.  Venables,  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Rural  Dean. 

I  HAVE  spoken  upon  several  occasions  at  our  Church  Congresses,  hut  I  never  looked 
forward  to  addressing  any  meeting  of  the  Congress  with  so  much  anxiety  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  I  tell  you  honestly,  I  regard  it  as  a  very  great  honour  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  to  you  working  men  on  this  occasion,  though  I  am  not  going  to  soap  you  over 
I  promise  yon.  Every  honour  is  accompanied  by  responsibility,  and  I  feel  very  greatly 
the  responsibility  of  speaking  to  you.  When  first  I  was  asked  to  do  so,  it  was  under 
the  impression  that  only  two  or  three  speakers  would  be  here  to-night,  and  I  had 
therefore  prepared  a  few  thoughts  to  lay  before  you  on  three  or  four  important  sub- 
jects. But  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  have  already  heard  much  abler  speakers  than  I 
am,  and  that  many  others  are  to  follow  me.  Therefore  I  shall  omit  altogether  the  first 
and  second  subjects  at  least  on  which  I  intended  to  speak,  and  address  you  for  a  few 
minutes  only  in  regard  to  what  you  may  consider  the  least  important  subject.  I  had 
wished  to  have  said  something  in  connection  with  science  and  religion,  and  in  connec- 
tion more  especially  with  modem  thought  upon  that  topic.  I  had  intended  to  speak 
of  evolution,  and  to  pass  on  from  that,  by  natural  transition,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  and  blessed  privilege  of  speaking  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  by  simple  prayer. 
But  I  shall  pass  these  by  altogether,  and  speak  to  yon  upon  a  subject  which  is  deeply 
interesting  to  me,  at  all  events,  and  which  I  think  greatly  affects  all  of  us.  I  mean  to 
lay  a  few  facts  before  you  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  and  Wales,  of 
which,  in  common  with  my  ancestors,  I  have  always  been,  since  within  a  few  days  of  my 
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birth  into  the  world,  a  very  devoted  member.    In  the  first  place,  however,  I  wish  to 

say  with  all  Bincerity  that  I  have  often  travelled  in  Wales,  and  never  was  treated 

otherwise  than  with  civility ;  but  this  week,  at  Swansea,  at  Haverfordwest,  and  in  the 

ancient  city  of  St.  David's,  we  have  been  treated  with  positive  kindness.     If  one 

asked  but  the  way  to  a  certain  locality,  he  was  not  only  courteously  directed,  but 

often  people  volunteered  to  guide  him  to  the  very  door.     Now  I  tell  you  honestly  I 

am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  divisions  about  religious  matters  are  very  injurious. 

I  quite  agree  with  Canon  Ryle,  Earl  Nelson,  and  others  who  have  spoken,  that  there 

must  be  very  considerable  breadth  in  these  matters,  and  to  look  for  strict  unifonBity 

is  ridiculous.   I,  for  one,  never  desire  it.    When  I  look  at  the  magnifioence  of  a  forest, 

I  see  that  it  would  not  be  half  so  beautifal  if  there  was  no  variety  in   shape  and 

make  of  the  timber,  and  in  the  oolour  and  verdure  of  the  trees.     We  do  not  expect  to 

think  in  every  particular  alike ;  but  still,  for  the  divisions  in  Christendom  there  ought 

to  be  very  great  searchings  of  heart.     I  was  talking  some  time  ago  with  a  highly 

educated  and  very  intelligent  colonel  in  the  army,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  time 

in  India,  and  he  said,  "  If  the  people  of  England  could  only  have  witnessed  an  incident 

that  took  place  a  few  months  ago  in  India,  they  would  lay  it  to  heart.*'    I  asked  him 

what  it  was,  and  he  said,  **  I  was  talking  with  a  very  acute  Brahmin,  when  in  came  five 

missionaries,  representing  as  many  different  phases  of  Church  teaching,  to  urge  upon 

the  man  the  propriety  of  his  renouncing  Brahminism  and  accepting  Ghristianitj. 

He  looked  upon  them  with  calm  and  earnest  attention,  as  one  after  the  other  pressed 

))is  argument ;  and  then  he  turned  upon  them  with  a  somewhat  oontemptuous  smile, 

and  said,   "I  think  you  five  gentlemen  had  better  first  settle  among  yourselves  what 

Christianity  is,  before  you  ask  me  to  renounce  for  it  the  religion  of  my  fathers."    I  am 

}>erfectly  willing  to  confess  that  the  Church  of  England  and  Wales  has  been,  and  still 

is,  greatly  to  blame  in  this  matter  of  division  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  do 

not  think  she  is  altogether  in  the  wrong.    I  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  most 

t{uarrels,  and  I  declare  it  as  my  solemn  conviction  that  the  Bishop  who  presides  to-night 

is  the  representative  of  a  Church  which  existed  in  this  country  over  eighteen  centuries 

ago.     I  firmly  believe  that  this   Church  was  introduced  into  this  oountiy  actually 

before  the  Book  of  the  Kevelation  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  had  been  indited.    We 

liave,  then,  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  raise  our  superstructure  ;  and  if  we  are  only 

wise  and  careful,  we  may  see  erected  upon  it  a  glorious  and  magnificent  temple,  ia 

which  the  redeemed  of  Christ  would  choose  to  worship.    I  shall  content  myself  with 

telling  you  two  simple  facts  about  Church  history.     It  was  about  the  close  of  the 

last  century,  in  which  I  think  scarcely  a  church  had  been  erected  for  the  needs  of  the 

growing  population  of  England  and  Wales,  that  a  good  and  pious  layman,  in  the 

county  of  Buckingham,  determined  to  erect  a  small  church  in  a  part  of  a  large  parish 

that  greatly  required  it,  and  he  carried  out  the  work  entirely  of  his  own  firee  vfil 

amidst  much  opposition.    He  did  it  entirely  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to 

ttill  you  that,  after  it  was  completed,  it  was  some  two  years  before  he  could  procure  its 

consecration.   He  built  and  endowed  the  church,  securing  a  certain  income  to  the  incom- 

bent,  and  in  after  years  his  nephew  enlarged  the  church  and  increased  tiie  endowment 

When  I  tell  you  that  the  name  of  that  man  was  William  Davis,  you  may  guess  the 

country  from  which,  probably,  he  came.     But  I  pass  on  to  tell  you  of  another  event 

that  occurred  about  thirty  years  ago.    Four  brothers,  woollen  manu&cturers  in  York- 

fihire,  blest  with  great  success  in  their  business,  determined  to  build  a  beautiful  church, 

and  they  also  built  a  house  and  schools,  and  provided  an  endowment  of  from  £yoo 

to  ;f4CX>  a   year,  guaranteeing  at  the  same  time  the  incomes  of  the  schoolmaster 

and  schoolmistress.      They  afterwards  provided  the  stipend  for  a  curate.     These 

four  manufacturers  were  the  Messrs.  R.  B.  Whitehead  &  Brothers.    The  first  caae, 

which  happened  in  1790,  I  know  because  Mr.  Davis's  nephew  was  my  father-in-Uw ; 
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and  the  other  cAse  came  to  my  knowledge  from  the  eircumstance  that  I  was  for  Bome 
years  vioar  of  that  very  church.  Now,  take  these  two  facts  and  ponder  over  them. 
I  tell  yon  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  showing  the 
method  in  which  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  chnrches  and  the  vicarages  and  the 
whole  property  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been  obtained,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  would  deny  it.  But,  then,  let  me  add  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
clergy  and  the  people  do  not  altogether  understand  one  another  as  well  and  as  tho- 
roughly as  they  might.  That  is  (Partly  the  fault  of  the  clergy ;  but  I  tell  you  it  is 
partly  your  own  fault.  I  think  that  the  clergy  sometimes  are  much  more  shy  than 
proud,  though  frequently  their  shyness  is  mistaken  for  pride ;  and  people  speak  of  them 
as  men  who  will  not  notice  them  in  the  street,  when  I  know  for  a  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  longing  to  speak  and  be  friendly  all  the  time.  In  my  enormous  parish,  it 
grieves  me  to  the  heart  that  I  meet  many  people  who  acknowledge  me  in  the  street,  but 
whom  I  do  not  know,  though  I  have  dwelt  six  years  among  them.  It  takes  a  long  time 
for  a  short-sighted  man  to  know  40,000  people.  So  I  said  one  day,  **  This  is  a  wrong 
state  of  things,  and  I  shall  adopt  a  method  which,  if  you  will  only  assist  me  in  carrying 
it  out,  will  make  us  acquainted  and  good  friends.*'  Accordingly,  one  Thursday  in 
every  month  I  throw  my  doors  open  to  any  of  the  parishioners  who  may  choose  to 
come,  and  all  who  come  are  made  welcome.  We  call  the  occasion  a  conversazione,  and 
the  object  is  not  for  me  to  talk  to  them,  but  for  them  to  talk  to  me.  We  move  about 
the  room,  shake  hands,  and  talk  things  over  together  ;  and  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
say  to  the  people,  **  If  you  do'not  know  me,  it  is  your  own  fault ;  and  if  there  is  any- 
thin  g  in  my  conduct  you  do  not  approve  of,  or  that  puzzles  you,  you  might  certainly 
com  e  and  have  it  out  with  me."  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
lan  d  and  Wales  not  only  are  not  ashamed  to  look  their  lay  brethren  in  the  face,  but 
long  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  nothing  will  help  us  on  in  the  practice  of  true  Chris- 
tianity better  than  some  such  method  of  meeting  as  I  have  adopted,  and  I  hope  that 
as  the  opportunity  is  given  it  will  be  heartily  embraced.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  among  the  Welsh-speaking  people  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  you  had  the 
I^yer-Book  printed  in  parallel  columns — English  on  one  side,  and  Welsh  on  the 
other.  Such  a  book  would  have  enabled  me  often  to  have  joined  in  the  Welsh  service ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  of  considerable  use  to  Welshmen  when 
circ  umstances  lead  them  to  attend  an  English  service.  It  has  this  moment  been 
wh  ispered  to  me  that  there  is  such  a  book,  and  I  hope  you  knew  it.  If  you  did  not, 
I  am  glad  I  made  the  blunder  which  has  enabled  me  to  advertise  the  fact  for  your 
general  benefit.  Be  sure  you  take  advantage  of  it.  Now,  just  to  refer  to  one  other 
topic,  ^an  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  in  the  creation  in  many  ways, 
but  there  is  only  one  distinction  upon  which  I  wish  now  to  speak.  Man  is,  essentially 
and  naturally,  a  worahipping  animal,  which  no  other  animal  is.  I  believe  and  have 
always  felt  that,  though  infidelity  may  triumph  for  a  brief  period  and  sweep  away 
much  that  is  excellent,  and  cause  the  true  Christian  .deeply  to  deplore  the  many  inroads 
that  occattonally  it  can  make,  it  never  can  long  reign  over  a  man's  conscience ;  for 
being  a  worshipping  animal,  he  will  sooner  or  later  come  back  to  worship  again.  Bear 
with  me,  however,  in  putting  a  home  truth  to  you  here.  A  man  may  attend  a  place 
of  worship,  and  sometimes  worship  externally,  and  sometimes  even  heartily  there,  and 
yet  not  be  living  the  pure  life  of  morality  that,  you  and  I  know,  he  ought  to  live.  Is 
it  not  so  ?  Bo  not  you  know  that  this  remark  is  too  true  ?  Oar  duty  is  not  done  by 
simply  patting  oursehes  inside  a  church,  joining  in  the  prayers,  and  singing  a  hymn. 
We  must  be  careful  that  our  worship  is  true,  hearty,  and  spiritual,  and  that  it  is  fol- 
lowed and  accompanied  by  a  holy  and  consistent  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy 
nowadays,  and  some  of  it  I  love.  There  is  an  immense  advance  of  science,  and  some 
of  that  I  greatly  admire,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  your  attention.      But  when   you 
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have  got  all  that  philosophy  can  do  for  you,  and  have  had  everythiDg  that  admee 
Boggest,  can  yoa  find,  amidst  it  all,  anything  that  can  take  the  place  of  soch  a  text 
this  ? — "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yoit 
rest."  Where  is  the  philosophy,  grand  and  excellent  as  it  may  be,  that  can  give  700 
as  much  comfort  as  that  invitation  t  Or  take  two  more  utterances — ^"Who  afajdl 
change  this  body  of  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  like  to  His  glorious  body ;  "  and  ihe- 
reflection,  "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy  (ace  in  righteousness,  and  when  I  awake  in 
Thy  likeness  I  shall  be  satisfied."  I  say  nothing  against  philosophy,  rather  I  admire- 
much  of  it.  But  I  ask  what  philosophy,  after  all,  is  to  be  compared,  by  an  immortal 
being,  for  comfort  and  encoarag«)ment,  with  the  three  simple  declarations  just  quoted 
from  God's  most  Holy  Word  t 


Viscount  Emlyn,  M.R 

I  CAN  hardly  but  feel  that,  after  all  the  eloquent  speeches  to  which  you  have  been 
listening,  I  am  sadly  out  of  place  in  trying  to  address  so  grand  a  meeting  as  this.     I 
felt^  however,  that  we  laymen  ought  not  to  leave  all  the  work  to  be   done   by  our 
friends  the  clergy.    I  know  they  do  not  wish  us  to  do  so,  and  I  trust  this  may  be  my 
sufficient  excuse  for  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  to-night.    The  Bishop,  who- 
opened  the  proceedings  this  evening,  explained  to  you  his  view  of  what  a  working 
man  is  ;  but,  if  I  may  do  so  with  due  deference  to  such  high  authority,  I  should  like 
even  now  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  my  brother  working  men  as  a  working  man  myself  ; 
for  in  my  own  walk  in  life  I  claim  that  title  for  myself,  and  I  know  no  prouder  Utle 
that  any  man  need  claim,  than  that  of  being  an  honest  working  man.    We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  we  are  met  here,  not  alone  as  working  men,  but  as  Christian 
working  men.    We  are  met,  as  I  understand  it,  to  try  and  gain  from  one  another 
some  fresh  strength  for  the  battle-field  of  this  our  Christian  life.  We  know  well  how 
varied  are  the  temptations  that  assail  us  men.    We  know  in  what  dififerent  ways  they 
attack  us,  according  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  each.     But  we  know  that 
all  these  temptations  come  from  the  same  hand.    They  can  all  be  traced  back  to  Ui  e 
same  source.    What  is  one  of  the  chief  temptations  that  assails  us  ?    What  is  one  of 
the  weakest  points  in  the  armour  of  man  ?    What,  I  would  ask,  is  it  that  a  manly- 
lad,  fresh  from  his  school,  fears  more  than  anything  else  ?    What  is  it  that  the  ma  n 
n  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  manhood  shrinks  from  most  ?    Is  it  not  the  sneers  of 
his  companions — the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-men  f    Be  assured  that  this  weakness  of 
ours  is  well  known  to  him  who  points  our  temptations  against  us.     We  know  that 
he  always  strikes  where  we  are  weakest,  and  knows  the  weak  points  in  the  armour 
that  protects  us.     But  should  this  feeling  of  ridicule  be  so  great  a  weakness  to  us  ? 
What  is  it  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admire  f    What  is  it  that  men  admire  and 
love  most  in  their  fellow-men f    Is  it  not  a  true  and  manly  courage?    Whidi  is  it, 
let  me  ask  you,  which  requires  the  most  courage — which,  the  manliest  determination — 
which,  the  bravest  heart?    To  turn  back  from  amongst  your  companions  when  they 
are  doing  what  your  hearts  tell  you  is  wrong,  and  care  nothing  for  their  jeers, 
nothing  for  their  contempt?    Or  to  follow  on  in  their  way,  to  go  on  their  path 
though  you  may  feel  it  wrong,  and  simply  avoid  those  jeers  to  screen  yourself  from  that 
contempt?    This  needs  no  answer.     The  heart  of  any  man  knows  the  answer  o€ 
itself.    I  spoke  of  courage,  and  when  I  speak  of  it  to  Welshmen  I  know  that  I  am 
speaking  to  those  to  whom  it  is  no  empty  phrase— witness  many  a  hard-foaght  field, 
and  many  an  act  of  devoted  self-sacrifice.    Many  of  you  who  are  here  now  know  the 
dangers  of  the  miner's  and  the  sailor's  life.     They  are  every  day  present  to  yoik 
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Perhaps  on  that  account  you  are  apt  to  paaa  them  lightly  by,  and  not  to  think  as 
much  of  them  as  some  of  us  do,  to  whom  they  are  not  so  ever  present.  But  when  we 
hear,  as  we  have  often  heard,  without  going  far  from  our  own  doors,  of  men  down  in 
the  mine,  in  darkness  and  in  silence,  far  from  the  cheering  influence  of  their  fellow- 
men,  risking  life  with  almost  a  certainty  of  its  loss,  and  risking  it  cheerfully,  simply, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  another's  life,  how  does  the  heart  thrill  and  the  pulse  beat 
high  at  such  a  tale  as  that  1  My  friends,  we  want  that  courage  in  God's  cause.  We 
claim  that  manliness  for  the  profession  of  a  simple  Christian  faith.  We  need  the 
power  of  them  both  to  help  us  in  the  fight,  to  ht\^  us  in  the  battle  that  we  must 
wage  against  the  drunkenness  and  the  vice  we  see  around  us,  against  the  misery 
which  these  entail.  What  may  we  do  in  this  great  cause?  What  may  we  do  to 
gnide  this  courage  and  this  manliness  to  God's  cause  t  We  may  do  much.  Would 
that  each  of  us  knew  his  own  power !  Would  that  each  of  us  realised  his  own  respon- 
aibility  in  this  !  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  us  realise — I  am  sure  I  often  do  not 
realise — the  influence  and  the  power  of  a  kind  and  loving  word.  Be  assured  that 
the  power  of  a  word  of  that  kind  is  not  lessened  because  it  comes  from  a  quarter  from 
whence  it  was  not  expected.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  in  all  thia 
hall,  not  one  in  this  great  town,  who  cannot,  if  he  will,  do  much  in  this  great  cause 
— not  one  who  cannot  help  to  make  vice  seem  contemptible — not  one  who  caunot 
help  to  show  how  noble  is  a  manly,  godly  life. 


Makk  Knowles,  Esq.,  London. 

Working  Mix, — We  are  here,  as  working  men,  to  consider  how  we  can  benefit  each 
other.  As  far  as  the  Churoh  of  England  is  concerned  in  the  present  controversy, 
there  are  two  ways  that  we  may  all  take.  We  may  raze  her  to  the  ground.  We  may 
carry  out  a  destmctive  policy,  and  leave  not  even  the  churches  in  the  land  as  witnesses 
for  Grod.  The  other  way  is  to  exercise  our  right,  and  make  the  churches  of  England 
the  churches  of  the  people,  and  as  the  working  man's  birthright  in  the  truest  sense. 
When  we  consider  these  two  points,  people  often  begin  to  talk  about  what  somebody 
has  done  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  we  find  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  of 
opinion  about  what  was  said  and  done  then.  Even  those  of  us  who  agree  about  it 
cannot  agree  as  to  how  it  should  influence  what  is  going  on  now,  or  what  would  be 
done  by  persons  who  lived  800  years  ago  if  they  lived  now.  But  whatever  our  views 
of  Church  history  may  be,  we  can  consider  how  fitr  the  Church,  as  a  great  Christian 
organisation,  ministers  to  the  wants  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
everyday  woric  of  life.  And  in  turning  your  attention  to  this  point,  I  want  you  not  to 
lose  eight  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  Church  is  oonoerned,  it  is  not  simply  a  national 
institution  in  name,  but  it  is  a  national  institution  in  fact,  upon  which  every  individual 
member  has  a  distinctive  daim.  The  country  is  parcelled  out  into  parishes,  and  upon 
that  basis  the  Church  reaches  more  or  less  every  individual  in  the  whole  kingdom.  So 
every  one  of  us  has,  first  of  all,  a  distinctive  claim  upon  his  particular  parish.  After  the 
parish  oomes  the  rural  deanery ;  after  the  rural  deanery,  the  archdeaconry;  and  lastly  we 
come  to  the  diooese,and  the  branch  of  our  diocesan,  in  holy  confirmation  with  the  highest 
rite  of  the  Church,  in  the  Holy  Communion  of  Christ's  Body  broken  and  Christ's  Blood 
shed.  When  we  have  gone  so  far,  the  question  arises.  Will  this  national  Church,  with 
her  ramifications,  answer  every  condition  of  a  working  man's  moral  and  reli^ous 
nature — will  it  make  him  a  good  citizen  and  a  true  ChxiBtian  ?  I  think  there  caunot 
be,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  have  not,  a  doubt  about  it.    Apart  from  what  she  may  have 
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done  in  the  pMt^  the  work  of  the  Church  at  the  present  moment^  in  all  our  great 
parishes,  is  such  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  every  working  man  who  chooses  to 
become  a  member  of  it,  and  through  its  teaching  shape  his  moral  and  religious  life. 
I  myself  am  a  living  example  of  that    Some  of  you,  who  have  heard  the  addresses  I 
have  delivered  in  the  workshop  upon  another  subject  during  the  last  three  days^  hmve 
heard  from  my  own  lips  that  I  was  the  poorest  of  poor  lads — at  one  time  a  workhouae 
boy.    You  have  heard  how,  through  the  blessing  of  a  good  mother,  and  an  honest  and 
thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  grace  of  GRmTs 
blessing,  I  have  not  only  succeeded  in  life  m3rseli^  but  I  have  tried  to  help  my  fdlorw- 
workmen  also.     If  I  was  asked  what  particular  causes  have  led  to  this,  I  should  say 
it  was  the  influence  of  trae  Church  of  England  teaching  upon  my  own  life,  and  of  my 
mother's  self-sacrifice,  daily  illustrated  in  example  and  in  her  teaching.    When  we  left 
Blackburn  workhouse  in  1839,  we  had  not  a  single  book,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards the  only  book  we  had  was  a  halfpenny  Catechism.    We  should,  of  course,  haTe 
preferred  the  blessed  Gospel  as  a  whole  ;  but  then  there  was  no  Bible  Society  to  help 
us,  and  lady  district  visitors  were  few  and  hx  between.    The  upper  clawics  at  that 
time  considered  that  it  was  their  business  in  life  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  the  lines 
between  the  classes  were  drawn  extremely  sharp.     So  the  very  first  book  that  came 
into  our  house  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  a  common  halipenny  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  for  several  long  years,  while  my  mother  was  struggling  to  keep  her 
home  by  her  scanty  earnings  as  a  hand-loom  weaver,  bearing  in  mind  the  principles 
taught  by  one  who  had  gone  to  heaven — "not  dead,  but  gone  before" — she  used  to  saj« 
"The  Church  lays  it  down  that  the  Catechism  should  be  taught  to  all  its  children, 
and  I  wiU  teach  it  to  mine."    I  look  back,  and  in  vivid  remembrance  I  see  now  my 
mother,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  after  our  midday  meal  of  porridge  and  milk,  which  I  then 
enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did  my  meal  of  roast  fowl  to-day — I  see  my  mother,  with  her 
five  children  around  her,  taking  down  the  Catechism  from  a  recess  in  the  wall,  explain- 
ing it,  first  the  question,  then  the  answer,  and  insisting  that  we  should  learn  the  whole 
of  it.     Sunday-schools  were  just  beginning  in  those  days,  but  we  were  not  sufficiently 
well  dressed  to  turn  out  and  go  to  Sunday-school.     I  shall  be  at  Portishead  next 
Monday,  addressing  the  boys  on  the  training  ships,  and  I  shall  feel  the  spirit  of  my 
mother  coming  down  upon  me,  and  putting  thoughts  in  my  head  as  she  did  forty 
years  ago ;  and  probably  I  shall  give  an  address  to  the  boys  in  the  very  words  my 
mother  used  to  me  in  our  poor  cottage.     I  don^t  know  any  way  in  which  I  can  reach 
their  hearts  better.     I  know  how  it  reached  my  heart.    I  would  advise  you,  working 
men  of  Swansea,  when  you  go  home  to  take  up  the  Catechism,  and  study  what  is 
your  duty  towards  your  €k)d,  and  what  is  your  duty  towards  your  neighbour.     These 
are  the  two  leading  principles  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to 
man*s  duty  here  and  hereafter ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  when  you  have  folly  con- 
sidered these  questions  and  answers — and  they  wiU  probably  take  you  two  mositla 
to  master — ^theu  you  will  never  do  a  shabby  trick  to  another  woriLman;   you  will 
never  be  guilty  of  an  injustice  to  your  master;  your  hands  will  neither  "pick  nor 
steal ; "  and  those  of  you  who  are  masters  will  never  dare  to  pay  wages  that  disgrace 
an  hooest  employer.    I  often  feel  that  if  we  could  only  get  men  in  our  towns  and 
villages  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  duty  taught  by  that  dear  old  book,  this  England 
would  be  so  completely  changed  for  the  better,  that  England  of  the  Church-Catediisra 
time  would  not  be  recognised  as  the  England  of  the  pre- Catechism  period.    I  mentioB 
this  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  Church  of  England  considers,  from  first  to  Ust»  the 
relative  positions  of  master  and  workman,  and  neighbour  and  neighbour,  and  all  the 
duties  of  life.    Look  how  thoroughly  Biblical  the  whole  book  is.     Take  it  up  and 
examine  it  as  you  choose.   It  may  in  the  first  instance  shock  some  of  your  oonscieoces ; 
bnt  examine  it  carefully,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  in  a  few  pages  the  embodl- 
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ment  of  the  great  teacbiDg  of  the  Holy  Book.     I  daim,  first,  that  the  Church  of  Eog- 
land  has  been  and  is  doing  a  real  work  for  the  social  elevation  of  the  working  man.    I 
am  here  a  standing  proof  of  that.    My  poor  old  mother  could  never  have  given  me  the 
slightest  education.     I  look  around  me,  and  I  could  name  from  those  who  are  on  the 
platform  half-a-dozen  clergymen  who  are  doing  for  other  poor  lads  what  the  Rev. 
Robert  Thomas  Wheeler  did  for  me.     Not  men  of  huge  means,  not  men  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths,  but  men  with  real  difficulties  to  meet — the  demands  of  their 
parishes  and  families  being  often  beyond  their  means ;  and  whatever  the  faults  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  those  faults 
are  spread  broadcast  the  moment  they  are  found.     Every  one  likes  to  pick  a  hole  in  a 
parson*s  coat    But  as  a  body  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  I  venture  to  say  you  could 
not  find  another  class  so  self-denying,  so  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  their  sub- 
stance for  the  good  of  those  over  whom  God  has  placed  them.     Look  what  a  singular 
power  they  have  for  usefulness,  and  how  they  use  it.     They  have  their  village  schools 
for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  whose  fathers  and  mothers  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
educate  them,  and  who  must  be  assisted  in  whole  or  part  by  the  clergyman  and  gentry 
-whom  he  can  influence ;  and  with  all  the  boasted  supremacy  of  the  School-Board  school*-, 
the  shameless  taxes  levied  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  the  gross  extravagance  of  School- 
Soard  Committees,  the  Church — and  the  credit  is  due  entirely  to  the  clergy — educates 
above  two- thirds  of  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  the  prayer  of  my  heart  is,  May  tlie 
Church  be  long  spared  to  carry  on  this  work.    The  clergy  attend  these  schools  watch- 
fully ;  and  after  the  children  have  passed  through  the  schools  tbey  help  them  to  situa- 
tions.   What  so  likely  to  secure  the  confidence  of  an  employer,  as  the  certificate  of  the 
▼icar  that  a  boy  has  been  a  good  boy  at  school  ?    I  got  my  first  situation  in  that  way. 
True,  it  was  only  in  a  shoe-shop,  at  two  shillings  a  week  ;  but  it  was  my  first  start  in 
life,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  patting  me  on  the  back,  said,   "Now,  Mark,  black  the  boots 
better  than  any  one  else  can.     Black  them,  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  God  Almighty  are 
upon  you,  and  then  you  are  certain  to  get  on  in  the  world."    Despite  the  constant 
opposition  of  the  Birmingham  schools  to  religious  teaching,  I  cannot  help  giving  to 
young  men  who  have  the  chance  of  being  educated  in  our  schools,  and  taught  religion 
there,  the  advice  that  Mr.  Wheeler  gave  to  me;  and  if  they  follow  it  they  will  be  sure 
to  get  on,  and  to  find  that  there  is  not  a  single  position  in  this  life  which  is  beyond  tlje 
reach  of  the  working  man.    Though  I  have  come  from  the  lowest  of  the  low  of  the 
honest  poor,  I  am  the  companion  and  the  associate  of  the  very  best  men  engaged  in 
God's  work  in  this  country,  having  both  lords  and  eminent  conmioners  for  my  per- 
sonal friends.    When  I  became  a  student  at  the  bar  four  years  ago,  people  said,  *'  Now 
you  will  have  your  workhouse  origin  thrown  in  your  teeth ! "    I  do  not  say  that  it  has 
not  been,  but  you  know  the  class  of  men  who  visit  a  man's  origin  upon  him.    They 
are  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  themselves,  and  who,  not  being  blessed  with 
religion,  are  ashamed  of  the  rank  from  which  they  have  sprung.     Such  gentlemen  as 
we  have  here  on  the  platform  never  frown  upon  a  man  because  he  is  of  humble  origin ; 
and  I  say  to  you  poor  lads,  if  you  have  a  chance  of  a  good,  sound,  religious  education 
under  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  he  will  help  you  to  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
and  put  into  your  minds  and  hearts  views  of  religion  which  will  make  you  understand 
your  duty  to  God  and  your  neighbour.    That  is  the  way  to  success  in  life,  and  to  the 
certainty  of  eternal  happiness  hereafter.    I  claim,  secondly,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  claim  our  national  heritage  in  the  Church.    In  every  district  churches 
are  built,  schools  are  opened,  and  public  education  is  given.    And  when  we  examine 
the  Church  Education  returns,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  as  against  the  School- 
Board  returns,  who  can  doubt  that,  as  the  principles  of  the  Church  prevail,  the  tax 
imposed  upon  thrifty  working  men  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  thriftless 
will  be  lessened  and  rendered  unnecessary  ?     During  the  three  years  of  my  experience 
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as  Vice- Chairman  of  the  Blackburn  School  Board,  we  never  had  a  single  Sunday-ecbool 
teacher,  member  of  a  co-operatiye  society,  or  total  abstainer,  brought  before  oa  for 
neglecting  to  provide  instruction  for  his  children.  The  people  with  whom  we  had 
trouble  were  the  thriftless,  the  godless,  and  the  drunkards.  In  fact^  I  sud  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  persons  who  paid  the  School-Board  rate  ought  not  to  be  the  honest 
working  men,  but  the  five  large  brewers  of  the  place,  who  got  all  the  profit  out  of 
them.  Take  this  view  of  the  subject ;  work  in  earnest,  Church  members,  to  help  your 
clergy ;  claim  what  you  are  entitled  to;  and  not  only  claim  it^  but  make  a  cheerful  use 
of  it  in  the  interest  of  yourselves,  your  families,  and  your  neighbours;  and  the  chances 
are  that  in  thirty  years  from  now  some  of  your  sons  may  stand  on  a  platform  of  a 
future  Church  Congress,  and  declare  with  thankfulness,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  Church 
of  England  must  be  a  true  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  because  a  blessing  is  in  her, 
and  more  especially  because  a  blessing  is  in  her  for  all  those  for  whom  the  Master 
Himself  was  solicitoua 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

There  are  three  distinguished  clergymen  who  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
address  the  meeting,  but  as  our  time  is  now  very  short,  I  must  ask  them  to  make 
their  speeches  brief.  They  are  the  Bev.  Canon  Cnrteis,  an  eminent  theologian ;  the 
Eev.  R.  C.  Billing,  of  Spitalfields,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  east  of 
London ;  and  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Randall,  of  Clifton. 


Rev.  G  .H.  Curteis,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield. 

Mt  only  excuse  for  standing  up  to  address  you  to-night  is,  that  I  am  yet  another  i 
men  in  the  President's  museum  of  speakers.  I  am  not  a  Bishop,  nor  an  M.P.,  nor  a 
Peer  of  the  realm,  but  simply  a  'theologian."  Perhaps  you  never  saw  a  spedmMi 
before.  Well,  my  office  is  to  show  some  fifty  young  men  how  to  go  forth  as  minisien, 
in  the  great  county  of  Stafford,  among  the  working  classes,  and  teach  them  to  be 
Christians.  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  allow  that  I  have  some  interest  in  the  woik- 
iog  classes.  Now,  I  know  that  working  men  have  great  temptations ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  they  are  very  often  tempted  not  to  go  to  any  place  of  worship.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  that  is.  And  sometime  ago  we  had  eight  or  ten  working  men  over 
from  Derby,  at  our  college  at  Lichfield,  on  purpose  to  have  it  out  with  them  why 
men  of  their  class  did  not  go  to  church.  And  it  was  curious  how,  one  after  another, 
they  got  up  and  gave  this  trifling  objectidb,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  equaUty  in 
church,  and  that  they  were  pushed  about  from  pew  to  pew  by  the  beadle.  Now,  1 
grant  that  equality  before  Grod  is  a  very  good  clum  indeed ;  it  is  the  very  thing  with 
which  the  air  in  church  most  rings.  For  instance,  among  the  students  we  have 
trained,  and  who  are  now  ministers  of  the  Church,  there  is  one  who  was  taken  from 
the  forge  in  the  Black  Countiy,  and  another  whose  father  is  still  working  as  an 
a  ^cultural  labourer.  Come  to  church,  then,  if  you  want  a  true  and  Christian 
"equality."  Never  mind  the  beadle;  but  listen  while  the  Bible  is  read,  whidi 
plainly  says,  "  Ye  are  all  brethren.**  Another  common  objection  is,  that  the  dergy 
are  drones,  and  that  everybody  ought  to  work  for  his  pay.  Well,  if  any  of  you  think 
that  our  brain-work  is  not  work,  I  wish  one  of  you  would  just  change  places  with  the 
parsun  for  a  week.  Why,  I  have  had  clergymen  coming  and  asking  me  for  the  aid  of 
a  curate^  who  have  sat  down  ready  to  faint  from  downright  over- work.     And  if  yoa 
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would  come  to  church  you  would  hear  it  pretty  plainly  put>  ''  If  a  man  will  not  work 

(neither  shall  he  eat."    Another  objection  I  have  heard  men  raiae  in  the  Black 

Country.     They  aaid  they  thought  it  unmanly  to  come  to  church  and  to  behave  as 

'Christiana.     Now,  you  ought  to  fling  that  feeling  away  from  you  with  contempt.     Is 

it  *'  unmanly*'  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Him  Who  bravely  suffered  the  contradiction 

of  sinners  against  Himself,  Who  shrank  not  from  any  amount  of  agony,  but  Who  died 

for  His  friends,  and  went  straight  forward  to  the  bitter  martyrdom  of  the  cross  ?    If 

joa  wish  to  see  an  example  of  a  manly  Churchman,  just  read  the  life  of  Bishop 

-Selwyn.    A  skipper  once  said  of  him,  "  It  almost  makes  me  a  Christian  to  see  the  way 

in  which  that  Bishop  brings  his  schooner  into  port."    One  day,  however,  while  running 

into  harbour  at  New  Caledonia,  he  grazed  his  ship  against  a  rock ;  and  no  one  could 

tell  what  mischief  had  happened  to  her  bottom.    What  was  to  be  done  t    Well,  the 

Bishop  appeared  on  deck  in  his  jersey ;  he  leapt  overboard,  dived  down,  came  up  for 

air,  went  down  again,  felt  all  along  the  scratch,  and  cut  his  hands  dreadfully  with  the 

copper-sheathing ;  but  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  damage  was  not  so  serious 

but  that  the  ship  could  safely  go  on  to  Sydney  to  be  docked.     There  was  a  French 

man-of-war  in  the  harbour,  and  they  gave  him,  in  compliment  for  this  act  of  bravery, 

a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  on  his  departure.     Let  me  think  of  some  other  excuses  for 

not  going  to  church.     One  man  in  Derbyshire  gave  as  his  objection  that  the  parson  said 

■ah-men,  instead  of  ay-men,  at  the  end  of  the  prayers.     Another  objected  that  the 

Sunday-school  teacher  had  told  him  how  the  patriarchs,  in  bringing  their  donkeys  back 

with  com  firom  Egypt,  would  be  perhaps  a  fortnight  in  the  wilderness.     It  was  a  bad 

guess,  no  doubt.     But  this  man  knew  better.    He  had  had  to  do  with  donkeys  all  his 

life,  and  he  knew  quite  well  that  a  donkey  would  eat  in  that  time  more  com  than  it 

oould  carry.     Theologians  are  not  nowadays  shrinking  firom  any  difficulty  whatever ; 

but  we  are  facing  them  like  men ;  and  our  honest  endeavour  is  to  assist  your  course 

heavenward,  and  to  aid  you  by  evexy  means  in  our  power  so  to  anchor  your  hearts 

by  faith  on  Christ,  that — whatever  way  the  tides  may  turn,  or  the  winds  may  blow — 

you  may  ride  safely  at  your  moorings,  and  may  find  that  text  come  true,  "Thou  wilt 

JLeep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee." 


Bev.  R.  .  C.  Billing,  Bural  DeaD  and  Rector  of  Spifcalfields. 

It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  listen  to  such  moving  speeches  as  we  have  heard  this 
•evening,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  address  a  moving  audience.  I  was  very  much 
troubled  when  I  was  asked  to  take  a  part  in  this  meeting,  because,  like  Canon  Kyle, 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  migllt  not  be  understood  in  my  native  English. 
Well,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  it  is  possible  for  one  who  has  spent  very  little  time  in 
Wales  to  be  understood  by  a  Welsh  audience.  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  the  grandest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  I  know  you  are 
not.  I  belong  to  the  grandest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  the 
•Cornish  people.  I  will  allow  you  the  second  place.  I  took  a  Welsh  woman  for  my 
•wife,  and  I  have  a  generation  of  four  boy^,  who  will  be  grand  men  from  the  mixture 
of  the  two  bloods  in  them.  I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  what  I  have  seen  and  heai*d 
to-night;  and  I  was  glad  indeed  to  hear  what  Mr.  Mark  Knowles  said  the  Church  of 
England  had  done  for  him.  Work  of  that  kind  is  being  done  continually,  and  what 
he  has  told  you  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  great  work  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  came  down  on  earth  to  do.  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save.  I  was,  not  long 
ago,  near  the  '*  Angel,"  at  Islington.    There  were  a  great  many  omnibuses,  tramway 
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can,  carts,  and  cabs  passing  and  re-passing.  There  was  a  great  concoorse  of  people, 
and  a  great  deal  of  mud  and  slush.  A  little  boy  came  along  selling  "Echos" ;  one  of 
those  who  are  commonly  called  "gutter  children,"  though  I  always  feel  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  men  who  talk  about  them  in  that  way.  He  saw  in  the  slush  and  mud 
a  flower.  Tou  should  have  seen  how  his  eyes  brightened,  and  how  he  rushed,  at  the 
lisk  of  his  limbs,  to  recover  it  from  under  the  horses'  feet.  Tou  should  have  seen 
how  tenderly  he  held  it,  and  cleaned  it,  and  put  it  in  his  tattered  vest,  close  by  his 
heart.  That  is  but  an  emblem  of  what  Jesus  Christ  has  done  for  us.  He  has  come 
down  into  this  world  of  sin,  pollution,  and  sorrow.  He  has  not  only  risked,  bat 
given  His  life  for  us ;  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  His  loving  heart  to  embrace  us 
one  and  all  in  the  arms  of  His  mercy ;  that  we  may  in  Him  live  good  Christiaa  lives 
now,  and  hereafter  be  partners  of  His  heavenly  and  everlasting  glory,  to  which  may 
Ood  of  His  mercy  bring  us  all,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Clifton. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  struck  us  all  more  than  another  to-night  in  the 
speeches  to  which  we  have  been  listening,  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  that  a  good 
many  of  those  who  have  addressed  you  have  been  speaking  home  truths.  I  am 
going  to  speak  a  truth  to  you ;  and  when  a  man  says  that,  you  generally  expect  to 
hear  something  which  may  not  be  very  comfortable  to  listen  to.  Sometimes,  when 
a  woman  is  going  to  tell  you  a  truth  which  she  knows  will  not  be  very  agreeable  for 
you  to  hear,  she  begins  with  this  form  of  words :  "  Now,  sir,  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  speak  my  mind."  A  friend  of  mine  once,  when  he  heard  this  preface, 
interrupted  the  speaker  with  the  observation,  "  Then  you  had  better  not  speak  your 
mind,  for  it  is  a  very  nasty  mind,  and  the  more  you  keep  it  to  yourself,  and  the  less 
of  it  that  comes  out,  the  better."  However,  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  speak  my 
mind  to  you  about  one  thing.  You  are  the  most  wonderful  people  in  Wales  to 
listen.  If  you  were  not,  I  should  not  say  another  word  after  all  that  you  have 
heard.  A  long  time  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  said  to  me,  "Do  go  amongst  the  Welsh 
people.  They  are  the  most  wonderful  people  in  the  world.  They  wiU  listen  to 
seven  sermons  on  a  Sunday,  and  sing  a  hundred  hymns  in  the  afternoon."  When 
the  meeting  began  to-night,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  think  that  you  would 
have  to  listen  to  all  the  rows  of  people  on  this  platform,  and  that  if  that  were  so, 
you  would  have  to  go  on  listening  still  further  into  the  night  than  you  have  already. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  great  mass  of  you  listening  with  such  attention,  and 
not  to  wish  to  say  some  one  thyig  that  might  help  all  who  are  he^.  And  here  is 
my  one  lesson  which  I  wish  to  impress  on  aU,  Beware  of  selfishness.  I  am  afraid 
that  in  all  classes  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  who  only  live  for  themselves,  to 
please  themselves,  and  to  spend  their  money  upon  themselves.  I  am  afraid  Uiat 
there  are  some  such  among  working  men.  The  signs  of  such  selfishness  may  some- 
times be  seen,  I  think,  in  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  poor,  sad  wife,  and  in  the  pale  faces 
and  the  shrunken  forms  of  children.  Do  not  be  selfish,  whatever  you  are.  True 
Christianity  lies  in  unselfishness.  If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  deatli  is — ^what  is  in 
this  world  the  most  like  death — I  should  say  selfishness;  a  wretched  heart  fast 
bound  up  within  itself,  that  cannot  go  out  of  itself  to  enter  into  another's  trouble, 
or  to  feel  for  another's  joy.  If  I  were  asked  what  life  is,  I  should  answer  that  true 
life  in  man  is  what  true  life  in  Ood  is.  Can  you  conceive  a  Qod  not  caring  for  any 
one,  not  entering  into  the  feelings  that  pass  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  His  people. 
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not  understanding  their  boitows,  nor  their  joys  ?  You  could  not  so  think  of  Qod. 
Andy  depend  upon  it,  the  nearer  you  oome  to  God,  the  more  you  are  like  Him,  the 
nearer  you  will  come  to  unselfishness.  But  where  is  unselfishness  to  be  learnt? 
There  are  great  and  noble  thoughts  in  the  writings  of  the  men  of  old,  the  wise  men 
and  philosophers  of  days  gone  by,  and  wise  rules  laid  down  to  make  men's  lives  more 
perfect.  But  unselfishness  is  not  learnt  from  rules.  It  is  learnt  from  love  for  some 
other  person.  When  a  wife  is  tender,  and  patient^  and  forbearing,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, a  husband  may  be  moved  to  say,  "  I  cannot  bear  not  to  do  something  for 
that  woman,  she  has  done  so  much  for  me."  And  does  not  the  great  Master's  image 
rise  before  him  and  draw  out  this  same  feeling  of  love  out  of  his  heart  f  Who  is  the 
One  Man  who  is  perfect  ?  Where  is  the  humanity  with  no  flaw  ?  Where  is  the  most 
noble  of  aU  characters,  watched  most  carefully,  scanned  most  critically  by  His 
enemies,  yet  watched  in  vain,  for  no  fault  was  found  in  Him  ?  It  is  our  glorious 
Lord  and  Saviour,  our  eternal  and  everlasting  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  Why  is  He  so 
perfect  ?  Because  He  was  true  man  indeed ;  but  also,  as  He  claimed  to  be,  very  and 
eternal  Qod,  stooping  to  take  our  nature  and  to  make  it  holy.  And  yet  it  is  not  this 
perfection  which  draws  our  heart  and  mind  to  Him.  It  is  the  feeling  that  all  the 
nobility  of  the  love  of  that  true  human  heart  was  fostered  upon  you  and  me ;  that 
His  words  were  spoken  for  you  and  me ;  that  His  toil  and  labours  were  spent  on  you 
and  me ;  that  His  miracles  were  worked  to  show  that  He  felt  for  man's  sorrows  ; 
that  His  blessed  arms  were  stretched  wide  upon  the  cross,  and  His  hands  and  feet 
were  made  to  smart  for  us,  as  the  nails  pierced  them ;  and  that  His  last  breath, 
drawn  with  anguish  and  with  agony,  stiU  told  of  love  for  us.  This  is  what  draws 
out  our  hearts  towards  Him ;  and  if  your  hearts  are  fixed  on  Him,  then  unselfishness 
becomes  possible.  Then  you  will  understand  what  Christianity  is — ^living  for  others, 
that  you  may  bless  and  aid  them. 


H.  HussET  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ml  Friends, — I  am  not  going  to  address  you.  I  very  often  do  address  you,  and  I 
can  do  so  at  any  time ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  desire  to  be  your  representative.  I  can- 
not accept  the  definition  of  a  working  man  with  which  oar  excellent  President,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  opened  the  meeting.  I  claim  myself  to  be  as  hard  a  work- 
ing man  as  any  of  you,  and  to  have  worked  among  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country  more  years  ^an  most  of  you,  and  am  quite  sure  you  would  none  of  you  feel 
comfortable  in  leaving  this  meeting  without  tendering  your  heartfelt  thanks  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  so  ably,  so  feelingly,  and  so  powerfully  addressed  you  this  even- 
ing. You  have  had  admirable  addresses  from  men  you  have  never  heard  before,  and 
from  some  from  whom  you  will  probably  never  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  addresses 
again.  You  heaid  three  of  the  most  eminent  Prelates  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
have  placed  before  you  the  broad  truths  of  Christianity,  which  ought  to  guide  you  in 
your  path  through  life ;  you  have  heard  two  Peers  of  the  realm,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  Parliament.  Earl  Nelson  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  dwelt  upon 
that  which  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  their  hearts,  namely,  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  then  you  had  from  Lord  Emlyn  an  admirable  and  thoughtful  address, 
upon  which  I  compliment  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Such  a  speech  from  so 
young  a  man  gives  great  promise  for  his  future,  and  we  of  this  Principality  should 
feel  proud  to  rank  among  us  one  of  onr  greatest  noblemen.  You  have  had  most  touch- 
ing addresses  from  Canon  Eyle,  from  Mr.  Billing,  Mr.  Bandall,  and  other  clergymen, 
which  show  you  what  a  thorough  Christian  spirit  is  in  the  Church  of  England.  You 
are  most  of  you  NonconformiBts,  and  it  very  raroly  falls  to  your  lot  to  have  the  advau- 

2  H 
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tage  of  being  addressed  by  Church  of  England  clergymen  ;  bnt  I  think  that  yoa  mast 
have  drawn  from  what  you  have  heard  the  lenon  that  there  is  that  broad  and  tnie 
ChriBtianity  in  the  Ghnroh  of  England,  which  yon,  as  Nonconformist^  haye  amofng 
you.  There  ought  to  be  Christian  unity,  if  there  cannot  be  Christian  uniformity,  among 
us  alL  Then  you  have  had  that  most  striking  address  from  Mr.  Mark  Knowles,  who 
really  represents  the  working  men  of  this  country,  and  who  has  shown  yoa  to  what 
an  elevated  position  a  working  man  from  the  very  lowest  rung  of  the  hidder  is  able  to 
reach.  This  meeting  must  have  been  to  you  a  great  satisfaction,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  derive  much  profit  from  it.  I  ask  you,  tlien,  to  join  with  me  in  tendering  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  attended  on  the  platform  our  best  thanks  for  the  kindness 
and  trouble  they  have  been  at,  in  calling  you  together  and  adddressing  you  aa  they 
have  dona 


His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Swansea  (J.  Rogers,  Esq.). 

I  BISB  to  second  that  motion.  When  I  attended  the  first  meeting  about  the  Congreaiy 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  I  took  upon  myself  to  say  that  I  believed  the  people  of 
Swansea  would  give  it  a  Welsh  welcome,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  done  their  best  for  the  entertainment  of  the  dignitaries  who 
have  visited  the  town.  The  working  men  had  little  to  give,  but  they  have  given  their 
attention,  and  I  think  that  is  the  very  highest  compliment  they  could  have  paid  to 
the  Congress.  A  matter  in  which  I  was  very  deeply  interested  came  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  last  evening,  and  that  was  the  Church  Temperance 
inovement.  The  Church  Temperance  Society  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  excellent  institution. 
I  am  not  going  to  question  that  for  a  moment ;  but  I  do  say  that  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  uttered  a  fallacy  last  night,  and  gave  a4vice  not  calculated  to 
benefit  the  working  men  of  Swansea.  He  said  that  if  he  were  a  rector,  he  would 
pursue  a  certain  course ;  and  I  say  if  I  were  a  bishop,  I  would  adopt  a  certun  oonneL 
First  of  all,  I  would  put  myself  upon  safe  ground,  and  then  I  would  try  to  inflaence 
ray  clergy  to  set  the  example  of  abstaining  from  intoxicating  drink.  Mr.  Fowler  said 
he  liked  a  little  sparkling  ale,  because  he  said  it  did  him  good.  He  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion  upon  a  question  of  law  ;  but  upon  a  question  of  fact  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  differ  from  him,  and  1  do  not  agree  with  him  that  intoxicating  drink  is  necessary  to 
working  men.  I  am  a  proof  of  that  in  my  own  person.  I  undertake  to  say  that  thete 
are  vexy  few  persons  of  sixty-one  years  of  age  in  this  assembly  who  have  worked  as 
hard  as  I  have,  and  I  have  not  taken  a  sup  of  intoxicating  drink  for  forty-six  years. 
I  was  a  teetotaller  before  the  institution  of  the  Teetotal  Society,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  intoxicating  drink  is  not  necessary  for  the  working  man.  I  pledged  myself  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Swansea  would  give  the  Congress  a  Welsh  welcome,  and  I  again  say 
I  trust  that  all  classes  have  done  their  best  to  redeem  my  promise.  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  who  are  here  to-night,  must  have  been  fiolly 
satisfied  with  the  polite  attention  they  have  received  from  this  laige  assembly  of  repre- 
sentative working  men. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Vivian,  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  MUBT  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  words  before  the  meeting  separates.  Allow  me^  is 
the  name  of  those  who  have  addressed  yon  to-night,  to  thank  yon  for  year  reoognitioo 
of  their  services,  and  also  for  your  attention  through  this  long  sitting.  I  hope  that 
you  have  been  interested.    I  have  been  so  interested  myself  that,  though  I  was  under 
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•strict  orders  to  go  back  at  six  o'clock  to  my  dinner,  I  am  here  still  without  dinner. 
Bat  I  wish  to  speak  to  joxx  one  more  serious  word.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  those 
who  have  spoken  to  you,  while  not  concealing  their  own  views  as  to  the  Church  of 
England,  to  speak  far  leas  of  them  than  of  that  which  is  common  to  all  Christians. 
Mr.  Yivian  has  told  us,  and  I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  the 
great  majority  of  you  are  Nonconformists.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  there  are  some 
Churchmen  among  you,  and  I  say  to  them  go  home  and  be  better  Churchmen  from 
what  you  have  heard.  I  say  to  you  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  or  whatever 
denominations  you  belong  to,  I  hope  none  of  you  will  be  offended  if  I  tell  you  to  go 
home  and  be  better  Methodists,  better  Congregationalists,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
be  ;  but,  above  all,  be  good  Christians. 


2TAT10NAL  SCHOOLS,  THURSDAY  EVENING,  gth  OCTOBER. 


The  Venerable  R.  Lewis,  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's,  took 

the  Chair  at  Seven  o'clock. 


LAY  WORK  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
A,  Lay  Evangelists  and  READEna      B,  The  Peepetual  Diaconatb. 


PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  E.  Garbett,  Honorary  Canon  of  Winchester, 

Rector  of  Barcombe. 

A  GREAT  nation  was  torn  with  war ;  its  inhabitants  had  rebelled  from 
their  rightful  monarch,  and  won  by  the  wiles,  and  deceived  by  the  pro- 
mises, of  the  asurper,  had  transferred  to  him  their  aUegiance  and  their 
affections.  Their  king  ruled  meanwhile  in  another  portion  of  his  empire 
in  undisputed  authority  over  loyal  and  devoted  subjects,  possessed  of  such 
resources  of  power  that  he  could  at  any  moment  sweep  the  rebellious  land 
with  his  armies  and  crush  resistance  under  foot.  He  himself  had  visited 
them  with  offers  of  forgiveness ;  but,  blind  with  hate  and  half  mad  with 
fear,  they  had  driven  him  away  with  violence  and  death.  Countless 
armies,  marshalled  in  irresistible  strength,  awaited  his  bidding ;  but, 
anidous  to  win  by  clemency  rather  than  to  destroy  by  force,  he  delayed 
bis  triumphant  return,  that  his  loyal  subjects  might  carry  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  revolted  land  his  proclamation  of  pardon. 
Provided  by  him  with  irresistible  weapons,  and  carrying  with  them  his 
terms  of  peace,  the  devoted  band  went  forth  to  their  war.  Victory 
followed  the  banner  of  their  king.  On  every  side  rebels  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Far  and  near  swept  on  the  glorious 
•company.  But,  as  one  by  one  in  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  struggle  they 
passed  away,  one  here  and  one  there,  beneath  the  sword  and  the  press  of 
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battle,  the  course  of  triumph  slackened  and  stood  still.  A  great  seceasioD 
from  the  rebel  camp  appeared  like  the  closing  of  the  war.  But  security 
and  carelessness  passed  over  the  king's  army.  Rebels  and  royalists  became 
mixed  together,  and  the  distinction  between  them  was  lost  Ages  lad 
rolled  away  after  ages  before  the  spirit  of  slumber  passed  away,  and  men 
woke  again  to  the  stem  reality  of  their  position — their  call,  iJieir  duty, 
their  responsibility,  their  devotion  to  their  absent  monarch,  all  came  back 
upon  them.  They  found  themselves  a  small  force  in  the  presence  of 
an  enormous  crowd  of  foes.  Some  were  active  enemies,  stirring  earth 
and  heaven  to  eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  men  the  last  principles  of 
their  loyalty ;  vast  numbers  looked  on  and  cared  not,  unwilling  to  be 
called  the  king's  enemies,  but  really  doing  the  will  of  his  foe.  They 
were  horrified  at  the  prospect ;  and  the  more  so  because,  on  consulting 
their  instructions,  they  found  that  the  time  was  fast  coming  on  when  the 
injured  monarch  might  be  expected  to  return  to  judgment.  They  were 
comparatively  but  a  handful  of  men  amid  thick  crowds  that  pressed  them 
back  on  every  side.  Where  should  they  turn  for  help  )  Why,  look  how 
eagerly  yonder  volunteers  press  forward  and  proffer  their  assistance !  To 
increase  the  number  of  their  own  disciplined  ranks  is  hopeless ;  but  these 
irregulars,  why  not  utilise  their  zeal,  and  give  them  duty  such  as  their 
opportunities  and  powers  enable  them  to  fulfil )  Men  seize  at  the  proposal 
with  acclamation ;  it  is  a  ray  of  hope  where  all  seemed  dark.  But  the 
shout  of  welcome  assent  no  sooner  dies  away,  than  one  begins  to  question 
about  their  uniform,  another  debates  as  to  their  weapons,  a  third  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  regarding  their  name,  a  fourth  raises  doubts  about  their 
discipline,  a  fifth  sits  down  to  discuss  their  mode  of  fighting.  There  is  a 
Babel  of  conflicting  cries,  and,  perplexed  and  bewildered,  the  leaders  stand 
still  and  do  nothing.  The  battle  thickens,  the  crowd  of  combatants  press 
on ;  on  every  side  the  struggle  is  more  hot  and  desperate ;  by  press  of 
numbers,  overborne,  the  royal  army  is  forced  back  ;  and  there  stand  the 
volunteers  who  might  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  fight.  One  indeed  here 
and  one  there,  impatient  of  delay,  eagerly  mixes  with  the  battle ;  but  the 
mass  stand  and  look  on,  half  indignant,  half  offended,  longing  to  help; 
but  left  without  leaders,  without  instructions,  without  cohesion,  and  with- 
out discipline,  useless,  unorganised,  and  idle.  Oh  I  for  a  brave  heart  and 
a  wise  head  to  gather  these  eager  spirits  round  him,  and  launch  them 
against  the  common  foe. 

My  simple  parable  tells  its  own  tale.  Our  crucified  and  risen  King 
has  gone  into  a  far  country,  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  whence  He  will  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Of  that  day  and  thatr  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  God. 
Meanwhile  the  crowned  King,  from  His  throne  in  heaven,  has  commia- 
sioned  Apostles  and  Prophets  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  Cross  throughout 
.  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world,  and  to  gather  out  of  all  peoples  and 
tongues,  and  nations  and  languages,  the  destined  heirs  of  glory.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  Church  militant ;  and  the  great  trust  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth  of  solemnity  should  never  be  absent  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  His  people.  The  Church  of  Christ  is,  in  her  ministers  and 
Sacraments,  fair  as  the  moon ;  in  the  constant  presence  of  her  great 
Master,  clear  as  the  sun ;  and  in  the  issues  of  eternity  with  which  she 
iioais  and  the  nature  of  the  mighty  Spirit  of  God,  terrible  as  an  army  with 
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banners.  Bat  she  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  lierself,  but  for  the 
work  she  is  conmussioned  to  do.  Who  can  look  oat  upon  the  world 
aroand,  and  not  feel  that  this  work  is  terribly  behindhand  ?  We  meet 
in  these  Congresses  in  great  numbers ;  imposing  assemblies,  with  their 
multitudinous  voices,  thunder  forth  the  creed  of  the  universal  Church,  till 
the  heart  bums  with  emotion,  and  is  lifted  up  in  the  courage  of  a  noble 
fact  above  lesser  auxieties.  But  the  emotion  must  not  satisfy  us,  unless 
it  sends  each  one  of  us  back  to  his  sphere  of  work  the  fitter  for  our  fight 
with  the  ungodliness  around,  and  the  more  prepared  to  live  or  die  for  Christ. 
Within  ourselves  the  spectacle  may  be  ennobling;  but  when  we  look 
outside,  what  do  we  see  % — a  nation  nominally  Christian,  but  of  which  far 
the  greatest  portion  is  alienated  from  all  Christian  influence ;  a  not  incon- 
siderable portion  openly  rejects  the  truth  of  revelation ;  a  vast  number 
have  the  name  of  religion  rather  than  the  reality,  and  exhibit  neither 
earnestness  of  belief  nor  consistency  of  practice.  Such  is  manifestly  our 
condition.  We  may  differ  in  our  exact  estimate  of  the  degree,  according 
to  the  special  position  we  happen  to  occupy ;  but  the  general  prospect  is 
indisputable.  To  what  cause  is  it  due  f  I  do  not  speak  of  the  past — 
for  we  have  too  many  sins  of  our  own  to  answer  for  to  make  it  desirable 
that  we  should  sit  in  judgment  on  the  sins  of  our  forefathers — I  confine 
myself  to  the  present.  To  what  is  due  our  existing  inability  to  win  over 
the  practical  heathenism  that  surrounds  us  )  I  reply  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  our  numerical  weaknesa  I  do  not  overlook  the  concurring 
causes,  and  have  no  wish  to  palliate  the  faults  that  are  in  ourselves.  But 
were  all  these  removed,  we  should  still  be  inadequate  to  the  work  of 
general  evangelisation,  from  simple  numerical  weakness.  The  enormous 
mass  has  outgrown  our  strength,  and,  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  is  outgrowing 
it  more  and  more.  The  addition,  for  instance,  of  sixty  thousand  souls  to 
the  population  of  London  every  year  has  something  appalling  about  it 
beneath  which  the  heart  sinks.  For  defence  we  are  strong ;  we  hold  our 
own,  and  more.  There  is  no  cause  to  fear  that  either  the  philosophical 
unbelief  of  the  day  will  sap  the  foundations  of  our  strength,  or  the  rush 
of  its  political  and  socialistic  violence  ever  sweep  them  away.  We  may 
be  confident  that  all  the  combined  strength  of  our  enemies  will  be  as 
powerless  against  the  Divine  promises  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  as 
the  rushing  savage  host  was  powerless  againt  the  living  square  of  fire 
that  faced  it  on  every  side  at  Ulundi.  For  internal  edification  we  have 
resources  enough,  and  we  are  learning  to  use  them.  But  for  aggression 
we  are  numerically  weak,  and  it  is  aggression  that  we  need.  In  the 
best  ordered  town  parishes  among  us  we  think  that  we  do  well  if  we  can 
provide  one  clergyman  for  three  thousand  souls ;  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  proportion  is  enormously  less.  But  what  missionary  work  can  one 
man  do  among  three  thousand  souls,  with  all  the  cares  of  a  pastorate  and 
the  offices  of  public  worship  pressing  upon  his  shoulders  1  We  must 
remember  that  men  cannot  be  Christianised  in  crowds.  We  read  indeed 
in  ancient  times  of  nations  being  bom  into  the  Church  in  a  day,  because 
their  kings  adopted  the  profession  of  Christianity  instead  of  the  profession 
of  heathenism ;  and  I  do  not  altogether  deny  that  there  is  value  even  in 
this  nominal  inclusion  within  the  circle  of  the  Church  of  God.  In  later 
times,  as  for  instance  in  the  times  of  St.  Frances  Xavier  and  his  labours 
in  India,  we  read  of  whole  tribes  being  baptised  as  soon  as  they  had 
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learned  to  repeat  a  Christian  formula  in  a  language  tliey  did  not  under- 
stand. But  such  a  conversion  has  no  reality^  such  a  religion  no  life ;  it 
is  only  like  plucking  a  blossom  and  sticking  it  into  the  ground  to  die 
for  lack  of  root ;  just  as  the  Jesuit  missions  in  India  have  died,  sickening 
like  the  withered  flower,  and  not  leaving  a  trace  behind.  We  have  a 
higher  standard  than  this ;  we  look  to  do  work  that  will  live  like  the  seed 
of  the  Qospel  planted  in  Madagascar,  which  not  only  survived  the  removal 
of  the  Western  missionaries,  but  bore  all  the  shock  of  persecution^  and  was 
rich  in  martyrs  as  heroic  as  the  martyrs  of  the  primitive  age&  Such  a 
work  lived  because  it  grew  out  of  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  of 
Gospel  truth  intelligently  understood ;  it  lived  because  the  intellect  was 
convinced,  the  conscience  enlightened,  and  the  heart  won  by  the  constrain- 
ing love  of  Christ ;  it  lived  because  it  was  a  work  of  which  men  were  the 
honoured  instruments  indeed,  but  God  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  the  agenL 
Such  is  the  work  we  covet  to  do,  and  it  cannot  be  accomplished  upon 
men  in  crowds.  It  must  be  done  man  by  man,  line  upon  line,  preoept 
upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  For  such  a  work  one  man 
among  three  thousand  souls  is  utterly  inadequate.  The  chief  cause  of 
our  failure  is  our  numerical  weakness.  Were  each  clergyman  a  Prophet, 
and  every  bishop  an  Apostle,  to  overtake  the  pressing  need  would  be 
utterly  impossible  without  a  large  increase  of  numerical  strength.  Was 
not  this  in  the  burning  heart  of  the  prophet  when  he  described  his 
vision  of  triumph  ? — '*  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  great  was  the  company  of 
preachers."  Was  not  this  the  essence  of  our  Lord's  lesson  1 — "  Pray  ye 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would  send  labourers  into  His  harvest." 

But  where  shall  we  find  them  1  We  must  face  the  practical  reality  of 
things.  To  increase  very  largely  the  number  of  the  clergy  is  hopeless ; 
we  have  neither  the  men  nor  the  means ;  our  resources  are  already 
tasked  to  the  uttermost,  and  will  not  bear  further  strain.  It  is  hopeless 
even  as  things  are ;  and  with  the  possible  future  that  lies  before  the  Church, 
ahsit  omen,  it  is  desperate.  Are  we,  then,  to  sit  down  in  apathy  with  all 
the  vast  reserve  of  force  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  left  to  run  to 
waste  ?  There  are  the  godly  laity  waiting  to  be  employed ;  there  are  not 
only  men  of  the  lower  middle  class  willing  to  act  as  paid  agents,  but  men  of 
the  upper  classes,  full  of  intellect  and  zeal,  and  prepared  to  work  as  volun- 
tary deacons.  It  is  true  they  cannot  give  up  all  their  time,  or  surrender 
their  professional  pursuits ;  but  part  they  are  able  and  willing  to  give ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  agents  in  the  world  are  likely  to  be  so  efficient 
for  this  special  work  of  aggression  on  the  home  heathenism  around  us,  as 
men  who  are  free  from  all  professional  suspicion,  and  whose  sincerity 
cannot  possibly  be  called  into  question.  Evangelists  and  readers  we 
have,  but  they  need  to  be  brought  into  the  order  and  discipline  of  a  per- 
petual diaconate.  The  need  is  urgent ;  the  battle  waxes  fiercer,  the 
danger  grows  more  pressing  every  day,  yet  nothing  adequate  is  done. 
A  few  men  are  employed  here  and  there ;  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
earnest  laity  may  still  be  put  the  question,  ^'  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle  ? ''  and  the  complaining  answer  comes  back,  "  Because  no  man 
will  hire  ua" 

I  know  that  there  are  difficulties  and  objections,  but  what  human  thing 
is  there — I  had  almost  said  what  Divine  thing — about  which  there  are 
not  difficulties  and  objections  1     Let  it  be  admitted  that  they  are  all  tme^ 
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and  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  run  the  risk  for  the  immeasarable  gain  of  more 
force  and  power.  There  is  no  danger  like  that  of  standing  stiU.  It  may 
be  objected  that  a  permanent  diaconate,  that  is,  a  lay-deaconal  ofBce,  which 
will  stop  with  the  diaconate,  and  never  advance  to  the  higher  orders  of  the 
ministzy,  would  interrupt  the  present  organisation.  I  reply,  No;  the 
existing  diaconate,  as  a  transition  office,  most  useful,  wise,  and  heaJthy, 
should  continue  as  it  is.  No  one  wishes  to  touch  it.  Nor  would  a 
subordinate  branch  of  the  diaconate  do  otherwise  than  increase  its  dignity 
and  usefulnesa  It  may  be  objected  that  the  number  of  laymen  seeking 
such  an  office  is  not  likely  to  be  very  great.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion ; 
but  every  man  added  is  a  solid  gain  to  our  strength.  It  may  be  objected 
that  such  an  order  might  become  irregular  in  its  action,  and  not  be 
amenable  to  disciplina  But  why  should  these  men  ask  to  be  sanctioned 
by  authority,  if  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  by^  which 
they  wish  to  be  commissioned.  So  far  from  producing  irregularity,  it 
would  draw  into  regularity  the  zeal  which  at  present,  from  want  of  recog- 
nition, is  spending  itself  in  spasmodic  efforts  outside  the  Church.  It 
may  be  objected  that  such  an  order  would  tend  to  lower  the  social  position 
of  the  ministry.  I  reply  that  the  result  of  a  mainly-unpaid  ministry 
must  be  the  very  reverse,  since  it  would  consist  of  men  of  independent 
position,  who  would  work,  not  for  livelihood,  but  for  simple  love  of  the 
Master  who  died  for  them.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  order  would 
be  a  novelty  in  our  organisation.  No  doubt  it  would.  But  has  the  Church 
of  Christ  no  power  to  adapt  its  agency  to  its  circumstances  and  wants  1 
The  Primitive  Church  never  scrupled  to  make  use  of  every  form  of  lay 
effort ;  she  had  deaconesses  and  sub-deaconesses,  readers,  exorcists, 
energumens,  syndics,  and  what  not.  It  may  be  acknowledged  that  such 
adaptations  were  more  easily  made  when  the  Church  was  young  and  not 
hampered  by  traditions,  than  in  an  historical  Church  which  has  hardened 
with  age  into  one  shape.  But  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Church 
is  grown  stiff  with  fears,  and  sunk  into  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  9  A 
living  Church  must  have  power  of  self-adaptation,  or  she  ceases  to  live. 
It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  broad  out- 
lines of  a  perpetual  diaconate  have  any  great  weight.  But  let  them  all 
be  admitted  to  be  true,  yet  in  the  face  of  that  awful  necessity  that  con- 
fronts the  Church  on  every  side,  they  become  as  nothing.  Let  her  do 
her  work  at  any  hazard,  and  then  let  her  not  be  afraid  but  that  her  great 
Master  will  protect  and  keep  her.  A  Church  that  fails  in  the  very 
object  of  her  being,  may  well  be  cast  away ;  but  a  Church  which  faithfully 
fulfils  her  mission,  thinking  of  her  work  first,  and  of  herself  secondly, 
may  well  look  for  protection  from  Him  who  walks  amid  the  golden 
candlesticks,  and  whose  words  still  ring  down  the  ages,  "  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  Me  in  My  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  My  Father  in  His  throne." 


J.  M.  Clabon,  Esq.,  Westminster. 

Onb  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
alienation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes  from  public  religious 
services.      We  have  amongst  us,  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  popu- 
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lation  of  twenty-three  millions,  17,000  parishes,  each  with  its  chwch, 
served  by  a  body  of  25,000  clergy.  There  are  also  the  Nonconformists, 
with  their  meeting-houses  and  ministers,  and  yet  the  workers — ^those 
whose  bodily  labour  forms,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  the  indastiy 
and  riches  of  the  country — ^stand  aloof.  We  take  vast  pains  in  educating 
them.  Until  a  recent  period,  religion  was  taught  in  all  our  schools,  and 
it  is  now  taught  in  most  of  them.  But  as  the  children  go  from  their 
schools  into  the  daily  work  which  is  thenceforth  to  occupy  them,  a  golf 
is  formed  between  them  and  all  religious  ordinance  or  tuition.  Female 
servants  in  respectable  families  and  a  few  well-disposed  young  men  form 
an  exception.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes  from  school 
upwards  do  not  attend  places  of  worship,  and  do  not  have  family  prayer. 
Nay,  while  young,  they  generally  find  bad  example  at  home ;  and  as  ^ey 
marry,  set  a  bad  example  to  their  children. 

The  future  is  a  terrible  one.  The  clergy  in  succession,  with  the  lay 
help  of  churchwardens,  and  school  teachers,  and  district  visitors,  with  a 
few  bright  exceptions  here  and  there,  leave  the  plague-spot  as  they  found 
it.  Their  numbers,  and  their  undoubted  zeal  and  activity,  are  not  equal 
to  the  work  of  evangelising  our  labouring  population. 

The  necessity,  then,  of  enlisting  in  every  parish  lay  readers  and  evange- 
lists to  help  in  the  great  work,  is  at  once  apparent 

This  has  been  begun.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  met  at  Lambeth 
Palace  on  the  subject  of  Lay  Agency  on  Ascension  Day,  1866.  They 
resolved  that  it  was  desirable  to  institute  an  office  of  unpaid  reader,  to  be 
appointed  and  removable  by  the  Bishop,  and  to  exercise  office  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  The  reader,  or  lay  helper, 
was  to  be  empowered  to  aid  the  clergy  in  all  ministrations  not  strictly 
requiring  the  aid  of  one  in  Holy  Orders ;  to  read  Lessons  in  the  church, 
and  to  read  prayers  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  explain  the  same  in  such 
places  as  the  Bishops  should  direct.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  Bishop  of  London,  took  the  lead  in  this  matter  by  establishing 
the  Lay  Helpers'  Association  for  that  diocese.  The  annual  reports  give 
a  long  list  of  lay  helpers,  and  show  that  many  lay  readers  have  been 
appointed.  But  there  is  but  a  scanty  record  of  actual  work  among  the 
labouring  classes.  And  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  names  of  many 
are  put  down  as  lay  helpers,  who  were  accustomed  to  aid  in  Church 
matters  before  the  Association  was  formed,  and  who  continue  the  same 
sort  of  work,  still  acting  on  school  and  church  committees  and  so  on. 
But  this  is  not  what  is  wanted.  There  is  no  evidence  of  hard  systematic 
work  in  visiting  all  houses,  whether  or  no  sickness  be  there,  and  really 
getting  at  the  heads  of  families ;  and  in  establishing  room  services  at 
times  when  workers  can  attend. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  in  other  dioceses. 
I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  this,  and  wrote  many  letters;  but  the 
results  have  been  very  small.  The  example  of  London  has  been  foUowed 
here  and  there ;  but  not,  as  I  believe,  to  any  great  extent  The  forma 
established  for  London  are  now  and  then  made  use  of,  in  large  and 
populous  parishes,  where  the  clergy  see  the  need,  and  persuade  a  few 
zealous  laymen  to  help  them.  Here  and  there  will  be  found  a  parish, 
where  the  clergy  form  guilds,  and  find  work  for  all,  and  infuse  a  spirit 
of  work  for  Qod  among  all  classes,  and  bring  multitudes  to  church  and 
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Holy  Commanion.     But  these  happy  places  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  work  of  evangelising  the  masses  has  almost  to  be  begun. 

I  make  no  apology  for  reading  some  short  extracts  from  publications 
of  my  own  on  the  subject ;  as  containing  a  statement  of  what  is  necessary 
at  the  present  time. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March  1869,  I  read  a  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Lay  Helpers  for  the  Diocese  of  London,  the  Bishop  being 
in  the  chair,  from  which  I  select  as  follows : — 

*'  My  experience  is  in  the  metropolis,  but  my  remarks  will,  I  think, 
apply  to  all  centres  of  population. 

"With  great  submission,  but  with  an  earnestness  which  I  can  put  no 
limit  to,  I  venture  to  say  that  in  every  street,  or  cluster  of  small  streets, 
in  poor  neighbourhoods,  close  at  hand  to  every  working  man's  home, 
there  should  be  a  mUsion  for  services — the  humbler  the  better,  for  the 
poor  man  and  his  family  will  be  the  more  ready  to  come  to  it — ^where  the 
services  of  the- Church  shall  be  performed  by  men  authorised  by  Episcopal 
authority,  under  the  control  of  the  incumbent ;  and  the  Sacrament  occa- 
sionally sulministered  by  the  incumbent  or  his  curate ;  and  that  a  con- 
ventional district  of  the  parish  should  be  allotted  to  each  such  mission 
room,  in  which  the  lay  helpers  of  the  room,  with  such  occasional  aid  as 
the  clergy  can  give,  shall,  systematically,  vidt  the  poor  of  such  district, 
and  '  compel '  them  to  the  mission  room,  and  thence,  if  possible,  to  the 
•church. 

"  We  want  men  who  can  conduct  services — able  to  explain  texts — to 
pray  by  the  bed  of  the  dying — to  help  the  inquiring  mind.  And  we 
shall  only  get  such  men  by  selecting  them  specially  for  the  work — by 
giving  them  duties  of  praying  and  speaking — in  fact,  by  accrediting  them, 
by  public  duties,  to  the  confidence  of  the  poor  in  private. 

^'  Training,  no  doubt,  is  necessary.  But  a  very  little  training  would 
suffice.  The  selection  woidd  be  among  the  conununicants  of  each  parish ; 
men  already  able  to  give  account  of  their  faith.  The  training  would  be 
in  practice  rather  than  doctrine.  Our  Church  is  deficient  in  educating 
her  children  for  public  service.  But  a  few  weeks  would  give  what  is 
wanting,  that  is — the  habit  of  praying  and  explaining.  We  have,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  necessary  knowledge ;  we  lack  the  practice." 

This  paper  was  published,  and  the  Bishop  was  so  kind  as  to  read  the 
proof,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  had  his  approval. 

In  1870,  returning  from  the  Liverpool  Congress,  I  published  "  A 
Model  Parish :  being  a  Lay  Churchman's  dream  of  results  of  Church  Con- 
gresses," from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

''  I  thank  God,  said  the  vicar  [the  dialogue  is  of  course  imaginary],  for 
having  led  Bishop  Tait,  when  Diocesan  of  London,  to  establish  and 
foster  the  Lay  Helpers'  Association.  Formerly  there  were  many  good 
men  in  the  parish,  who  were  always  ready  with  their  money,  and  inclined 
to  give  personal  aid  by  serving  on  committees,  and  aiding  in  soup  kitchens 
and  other  charities.  And  many  of  these  were  men  of  good  education, 
and  very  sound  in  their  views.  It  gave  me  and  my  curates  some  trouble 
to  tempt  them  to  volunteer  their  aid  in  higher  matters.  But  they  did 
come ;  and  a  veiy  little  training  has  made  most  of  them  admirable  lay 
curates.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  clergy  to  say.  You  laymen  must  work. 
They  must  persuade  and  entreat  and  set  the  laymen  to  work,  and  help 
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them  in  the  work.     An  earnest  clergyman  will  have  no   difficulty  ia 
persuading  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  laymen  to  aid  him. 

'*  We  always,"  continued  my  guide,  '^  delegate  to  the  lay  deacons  the 
duty  of  reading  the  Lessons  in  the  church.  Some  of  them  are  in  the 
choir.  And  they  so  arrange  that  the  services  at  the  school  church  (the 
Sacraments,  of  course,  excepted),  can  always  be  divided  between  some  of 
them ;  subject  always  to  any  part  of  the  duty  being  taken  by  myaelf,  or 
one  of  the  curates.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop  on  my  recom- 
mendation, and  each  acts  only  while  my  consent  continues ;  so  that,  for 
good  reason,  the  cesser  of  this  consent  would  render  the  office  held  by  any 
one  of  them  vacant.  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  never 
had  to  exercise  this  power. 

"  The  young  men  of  the  parish  are  specially  invited  to  become  lay 
deacons.  Fathers  of  families  have  their  duties  at  home,  and  we  are 
anxious  not  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  performance  of  such  duties. 
Not  that  they  should  keep  aloof  altogether ;  but  that  they  should  not  be 
cumbered  with  too  much  parish  occupation.  But  we  lay  siege  vigorously 
to  the  grown-up  sons,  who  have  not  yet  migrated.  The  office  of  lay 
deacon  was  unfashionable  among  them  at  first.  But  when  they  saw 
three  or  four  good  fellows  well  at  work,  and  listening  to  ridicule  un- 
moved, they  gave  way,  and  I  got  plenty  of  good  recruits  from  among 
them. 

^'  The  visiting  of  the  poor  is  principally  undertaken  by  the  lay  deacons^ 
The  parish  is  divided  into  convenient  districts.  The  division  is  suck 
that  in  each  district  there  are  about  300  poor,  in  about  80.  families.  Two 
lay  deacons  are  appointed  for  each  district,  so  that  no  one  should  be 
overworked,  and  each  be  able  to  obtain  relaxation.  This  is  important, 
bearing  in  mind  that  most  of  the  lay  deacons  are  men  of  business,  and 
liable  often  to  increased  calls  on  their  time. 

"  In  each  district  is  a  mission  room,  in  which  there  is  service  on  Son- 
day  afternoon  and  evening,  and  twice  during  the  week.  It  is  made  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  school-church  and  the  church.  This  room,  being 
the  ordinary  ground  floor  room  of  a  family,  and  requiring  no  other  addi- 
tion than  that  of  a  few  chairs,  can  be  had  for  a  trifle.  One  of  the  lay 
deacons  officiates.  The  service  is  regulated  by  me,  and  its  length  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  Sundays,  and  half  an  hour  on  week- 
days. The  mission  room  forms  a  centre  for  each  district.  A  house  i» 
selected,  if  possible,  where  the  wife  of  the  tenant  is  well  disposed,  and 
inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  and  to  aid  the  service.  Several 
of  these  women,  with  a  little  encouragement,  have  given  material  aid 
towards  the  evangelisation  of  the  district.  The  mission  room  is  made 
use  of  by  the  lay  deacons  and  district  visitors  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
their  books  and  tracts. 

"  The  lay  deacon  does  not  give  relief  except  in  cases  of  urgency.  He 
reports  cases  of  destitution  to  the  district  visitor,  who  is  charged  with 
this  duty.  It  is  thought  best  that  the  poor  should  not  look  to  tihe  visits 
of  the  lay  deacon  as  from  one  who  would  give  money.  The  result  has 
been  good.  He  is  welcomed  as  a  spiritual  agent,  coming  to  them  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  attending  to  matters  relating  to  their  souls." 

I  submit,  then,  the  following  propositions,  as  a  foundation  for  future 
action  : — 
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1.  The  great  mass  of  the  laboturing  population,  notwithstanding  all  the 
services  of  the  Charch,  the  teaching  in  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  the- 
active  ministrations  of  the  clergy,  and  school  teachers,  and  district  visitors, 
give  but  little  outward  evidence  of  religious  feeling,  and  do  not  attend 
religious  services. 

2.  Laymen  should  be  more  actively  invited  and  sought  out  by  Bishops 
and  clergy  to  become  readers  and  evangelists. 

3.  Numerous  room-churches  should  be  established  in  populous  places, 
and  conventional  districts  assigned  to  them. 

4.  The  lay  readers  and  evangelists,  working  under  the  clergy  of  the 
parish,  should  be  apportioned  among  the  districts,  two,  if  possible,  being 
assigned  to  each. 

5.  They  should  be  especially  charged  to  visit  at  every  house  where 
they  will  be  received,  trying  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  father  of  the- 
family,  and  inviting  all  to  attend  at  the  services  at  the  room-church. 

6.  These  services  should  be  short  and  simple.  Prayer,  hymn,  and 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  with  explanations,  will  form  the  staple. 

The  unaccredited  layman  feels  much  difficulty  in  visiting.  The  clergy- 
man enters  a  house  a  known  person,  coming  in  pursuance  of  duty,  for  a 
known  object.  He  may  say,  as  he  enters,  "  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and 
to  all  that  are  therein."  The  accredited  layman  may  do  as  the  clergy- 
man does.  In  his  district  he  will  have  authority  :  the  inquiry  into  sin^ 
and  the  message  of  peace,  will  come  naturally  from  him,  for  he  has  a 
commission  to  evangelise. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  Perpetual  Diaconate.  I  under- 
stand this  to  mean  that  laymen  of  sufficient  means,  or  gaining  their 
living  by  other  occupations,  should  be  ordained  by  a  Bishop  to  a  per- 
petual diaconate,  and  be  still  permitted  to  follow  their  ordinary  lay  occu- 
pations. 

I  suppose  that  this  could  hardly  be  done  without  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
but  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  this. 

This  ordination  would  be  a  more  solemn  dedication  of  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  service  of  Grod,  than  if  they  were  merely  appointed  to  be  lay 
readers  and  evangelists.  But  it  would  involve  this — that  there  ought 
to  be  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  candidates  in  theology.  Now, 
something  of  the  character  of  a  certificate  from  his  clergyman  that  he  is 
a  communicant,  and  of  his  character  and  competency,  is  probably  con- 
sidered by  the  Bishop  to  suffice.  But  he  could  hardly  be  satisfied  with 
this,  on  the  ordination  of  a  deacon.  And  wltatever  test,  of  examination 
or  otherwise,  which  he  appoints,  will  be  a  barrier,  preventing  any  one 
from  applying  to  be  ordained,  even  if  competent ;  and  how  few  could 
stand  an  examination  without  special  study ;  and  those  who  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  have  no  time  for,  or  would  not  care  to,  study.  The- 
establishment  of  a  system  of  perpetual  diaconate,  for  those  who  would  be 
permitted  to  follow  their  former  lay  avocations,  would  almost  prevent 
there  being  any  such  deacons. 

If  you  wish  many  laymen  to  come  forward  to  help  in  the  grand  and 
most  necessary  work,  they  must  be  accepted  as  they  are.  No  clergyman 
will  certify  for  them,  if  they  are  heterodox  or  incompetent  Their 
principal  qualification  will  be  earnest  zeal  in  their  Master's  cause  and 
loving  sympathy  for  their  neighbours.     There  will  always  be  the  check  of 
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the  withdrawal  of  the  appointment  (which  could  hardly  be  done  in  the 
case  of  a  perpetual  deacon),  or  of  the  refusal  of  the  incumbent  to  permit 
them  to  act,  or  to  consent  to  their  continuing  to  act.  It  will  be  far 
better  to  have  a  multitude  of  lay  readers  and  evangelists,  not  ordained, 
than  a  few,  although  the  character  of  the  few,  and  their  competency,  may 
be  exalted  by  the  enforced  preparation  and  the  more  solenm  dedication. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  advocate  the  perpetual  diaconate. 

I  desire  to  occupy  the  rest  of  my  time  in  saying  a  few  words  on  other 
subjects  of  lay  work  in  the  Church. 

As  to  Convocation  :  Why,  if  it  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  consti- 
tution— it  is  hardly  so  now — should  not  lay  Churchmen  form  a  part  of 
it  ?  We  are  not  now  properly  represented  as  to  Church  matters.  Parlia- 
ment is  a  mixed  body,  containing  infidels,  Jews,  and  Nonconformists.. 
The  great  body  of  lay  Churchmen  ought  to  have  a  voice  somewhere. 
I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that,  if  admitted  to  Convocation,  it  would 
tend  to  the  toning  down  of  extreme  views,  and  to  a  greater  reliance  on 
great  underlying  truths.  Let  me  select  the  recent  action  of  the  OonTo- 
cations  towards  altering  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  grandest  of 
all  books  next  to  the  Bible.  We  have  all  been  looking  on  helplessly. 
Granting  the  existence  of  two  or  three  small  imperfections,  is  it  not  wiser 
to  leave  them,  than  to  open  the  floodgates  of  desired  change  1  I  believe 
that  a  body  representing  properly  both  clergy  and  laity  would  cease 
from  attempting  any  alteration  in  our  Prayer-Book. 

There  i^  some  lay  work  relating  to  the  Church  which  I  would  fain  see 
at  an  end.  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  Christianity  if  the  English 
Church  Union  and  the  Church  Association  were  abolished.  Extremes 
would  then  tone  down  by  degrees,  and  an  approach  be  made  to  unity. 
And  I  hope  that  the  time  is  coming  when  prosecutions  in  law  courts,  as 
to  Church  matters,  will  come  to  an  end.  It  is  equally  sad  to  see  holy 
things  trampled  on,  whether  the  judge  be  or  be  not  appointed  by  an 
ecclesiastic. 

I  am  happy  to  believe  that  this  age  is  one  of  increasing  and  still 
increasing  progress  in  holy  things.  The  Evangelicals  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  did  much,  but  their  sympathies,  though  great,  did  not 
expand  into  attractive  ministrations.  The  Anglicans  did  more ;  bat 
their  expansions  have  grown  here  and  there  out  of  bounds.  But  there 
is  a  vast  middle  body — Anglicans  who  keep  within  limits,  and  Evan- 
gelicals who  are  becoming  more  lively  in  their  services,  and  who  are 
making  the  most  holy  ordiifknce  of  Holy  Communion  more  frequent,  as  it 
ought  to  be  everywhere,  whatever  the  views  of  the  incumbent. 

Would  that  clergy  and  lay  Churchmen  could  forget  little  differences, 
and  unite  to  repel  indifferentism  and  unbelief,  and  to  bring  the  many 
into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Are  not  these  differences  indeed  little  f  If 
of  manner  of  service  and  dress  only,  they  are  most  trivial.  But  if 
•doctrine  is  involved,  it  is  not  vital  doctrine.  Faith  in  the  Atonement  is 
not  involved.  The  holy  life  is  not  involved.  We  could  all  unite  to- 
morrow, and  no  principle  be  affected. 

I  earnestly  ask  all  lay  Churchmen  to  unite  with  the  clergy  in  gathering 
great  numbers  into  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  to  forget  the 
little  differences  which  will  vanish  like  morning  mists  as  we  get  into  the 
more  perfect  day. 
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ADDRESSES. 
H.  C.  Baikes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  preoiM  sphere  and  Boope  of  the  laity  in  Church  work  is,  I  suppose  I  may  say, 
ooeral  with  the  establishment  of  the  diaoonate  in  Apostolic  times  ;  and  it  may  be  fidrly 
permitted  to  the  laymen  of  the  Church  to  reflect — I  will  not  say  with  pride,  but  at  least 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  great  example — ^that  the  proto-martyr  of  the  British  Church, 
St.  Albon,  and,  indeed,  the  proto-martyr  of  Christendom  at  large,  St.  Stephen,  were 
what  we  should  call  laymen.    With  such  examples  to  guide  us,  and  with  such  great 
names  on  our  bead-roll,  we  should  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  recognition  of  our  own 
duty,  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  whose 
names  have  remained  to  light  us  through  the  darkness  of  many  ages.    Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  Primitive  Church,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  the  reception 
of  the  Pentecostal  fire,  found  out  the  necessity  within  its  own  bounds  of  the  recognition 
of  the  establishment  of  a  lay  agency  ;  that  the  functions  then  entrusted  to  laymen  and 
performed  by  laymen  in  the  Primitive  Church,  were  afterwards  graduaUy  removed 
from  their  hands  ;  not,  I  believe,  because  they  were  found  unequal  to  them,  but  because 
the  Church  held  it  expedient  to  entrust  some  of  their  more  important  functions  to  a 
more  systematic  organisation  in  the  shape  of  what  were  called  the  Regular  Orders. 
There  can  be  little  question,  humanly  speaking,  that  if  the  Christian  Church  had  had  to 
contend  against  the  world  with  such  agency  only  as  the  olergy  by  themselves  could 
have  brought  to  bear  on  the  infidelity,  decay,  and  corruption  of  the  later  Boman 
Empire,  that  Roman  Empire  would  hardly  have  been  converted  as  it  was.    It  was  by 
the  agency  of  bodies  of  men  who  had  not  the  other  cares  which  are  recognised  as  the 
charge  of  the  clergy  (although  they  were  styled  Regular  Orders) — it  was  by  the  agency 
of  this  gp'eat  band  of  auxiliaries  that  the  Church  was  able  to  convert  the  masses  of 
Rome  and  Alexandria.    The  ages  have  rolled  on,  the  cycle  has  come  back  again, 
and  we  are  confronted  again  with  the  problem.     We  have  to  face  great  masses 
of  population,   which  I  will  not  for  one  moment  call  heathen  or  semi-heathen, 
but  which  are  largely  indifferent  to  Christianity;   and  we  ask  again  for  the  same 
assistance  which  alone,  under  the  blessing  of  Grod,   will  enable  us  to  triumph 
over  the  difficulties  which  the  Church  is  experiencing.    Now,    let  us  remember 
that  we  stand  between  two  other  systems  of  Church  governments     The  Church  of 
Rome  has  practically  ignored  lay  agency,  and  we  see  the  result  in  the  continual 
alienation    of  the    laity.     The  Nonconformist  bodies,   on   the   other  hand,   have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  magnified  the  importance  of  lay  agency  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  diminish  the  authority  of  their  ministers.     It  is  then  in  our  own  Church, 
witiiin  her  limits,  that  we  may  find  the  fittest  scope  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity  to  work 
together ;  where  the  clergy  have  their  own  assigned  and  recognised  province ;  and 
where  the  laity,  if  they  will  only  realise  it,  have  their  own  province  equally  recognised 
and  defined.    It  is  a  little  the  tendency  of  speakers  at  meetings  of  this  kind  to 
speak  of  the  laity  as  being  all  of  one  sex,  and  of  that  sex  which  has  been  the  least 
willing  to  admit  its  obligations  to  God  and  the  Church ;  but  let  us  all  acknowledge  that, 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Church,  there  never  has  been  wanting  good  and  holy  work 
sod  service  by  Christians  of  the  weaker  sex.    I  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the  whole 
subject  of  lay  agency.    We  have  such  men  as  Edward  Denison  and  John  Macgregor, 
who  have  laboured  amongst  the  people  where  the  population  is  large  and  the  olergy 
overmatched.    There  have  been  men  with  wealth,  education,  station,  and  ability,  who 
have  forsaken  the  station  to  which  they  belong  for  work  which  appears  to  be  less 
attractiva     This  work  is  not  confined  to  a  class,  but  there  are  men  in  all  classes  who 
are  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  work  of  oor  Master  and  His  Church.     We 
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have  to-day  to  coDsider  the  perpetual  diaconate  with  regard  to  Tolimtaiy  lay  agency. 
Id  places  where  the  population  is  large  there  ib  already  a  claas  of  workers,  sack  as 
Scripture  readers,  city  missionaries,  &c.,  who  receive  some  moderate  emolament, 
which  enables  us  to  count  on  their  services ;  but  the  perpetual  diaconate  now  proposed 
appears  to  be  a  distinct  order  of  lay  persons,  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  novitiate  of  the 
prieethood,  but  conferring  certain  functions  on  lay  workers  while  still  preserving  their 
lay  character.  Such  a  diaconate  would,  of  course,  be  placed  under  the  oonbx>l  of  the 
Bishop  and  the  Archdeacons.  Such  an  agency  is  absolately  necessary  in  LondoB, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  and  other  places  where  the  populations  are  large^ 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  needed  than  in  the  Principality  of  Wales.  We  have  heaud  a 
great  deal  of  the  difficalties  which  beset  the  Church  in  Wales.  We  have  heard  a  gnat 
deal  of  the  immense  area  of  her  parishes,  and  the  poverty  of  her  endowments,  and  the 
bilingual  difficulty.  See  what  the  Nonconformists  have  done^  and  where  can  we  find 
a  better  field  for  a  perpetual  diaconate  than  Wales  ?  Who  are  the  men  that  find  tbeir 
way  into  the  most  remote  districts  f  Why  not  recroit  them  for  this  work  f  why  not 
employ  them  in  places  where  we  can  utilise  their  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  langnage 
of  the  Welsh  people  1  Why  should  we  not  in  every  extensive  parish  huve 
roozns,  with  services  conducted  by  evangelists  of  this  class  %  The  Church  of  WaJos 
its  special  difficulties,  it  has  much  to  regret  in  the  past,  and  the  future  looks 
and  full  of  doubt ;  but  she  has  yet  in  her  reach  Ute  opportunity  of  putting  in  foroe  this 
experiment  of  the  perpetual  diaconate.  We  are  told  we  want  educated  clergy,  and 
men  who  are  masters  of  both  languages;  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  have  gieat 
reforms,  but  time  is  required  and  the  material  has  to  be  found.  But  there  are  in 
the  country  men  scattered  broadcast,  who  may  be  made  into  a  body  of  Welsh 
evangelists  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  every  comer  of  the  land,  and  that  without  any 
great  endowments.  The  men  and  the  organisation  may  be  obtained  without  modi 
cost,  to  raise  again  the  banner  of  that  ancient  Church,  which  this  country  can  boast  of^ 
and  which  is  the  lawful  successor  of  our  earliest  Christianity.  All  this  may  be  done, 
if  only  the  Churchmen  of  Wales  will  rise  to  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  which  God  has  cast  on  them. 


J.  Shelley,  Esq.,  Plymouth. 

The  parochial  organisation  suggested  by  Mr.  Clabon  is  excellent  as  long  as  it 
but  it  is  dependent  on  the  zeal,  on  the  energy,  and  even  on  the  health  of  individual 
ihcumbents.  It  lacks  assured  permanence,  and,  therefore,  to  supply  thu  want  I  desire 
a  diocesan,  rather  than  a  merely  parochial,  organisation.  But  I  think  we  need  something 
more  than  a  society  like  the  London  Association  of  Lay  Helpers.  We  want  a  reel 
body  of  lay  readers,  teachers,  and  evangelists,  guided  and  assisted  by  definite  mles^ 
working  under  one  controlling  and  directing  head.  There  should  be  in  every  diooeaea 
Canon  Missioner.  A  Canon  Missioner  has  already  been  appointed  in  the  new  diooeee 
of  Truro,  and  I  believe  he  has  made  his  influence  felt  even  in  this  short  time  from  the 
Tamar  to  the  Land*s  End.  The  one  duty  of  such  a  Canon  Missioner  should  be  not 
only  to  aid  personally  in  mission  work,  but  to  train  and  counsel,  superintend  and  direct 
the  whole  body  of  readers,  teachers,  and  evangelists  throughout  the  diooeee.  In  huge 
and  populous  dioceses  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  an  incumbeDt 
in  each  archdeaconry,  perhaps  in  every  large  town  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  ftswential  that 
such  a  body  should  have  one  responsible  head.  I  have  spoken  of  teachers  as  membcn 
of  such  a  body,  because  I  believe  that  our  people  need  instruction  at  least  as  much  as 
they  need  exhortation — instruction  more  elementary,  more  thorough,  more  aystematie 
than  they  often  get  at  present  I  have  mentioned  teachers,  also,  because  I  hope  that 
many  of  our  national  schoolmasters  would  find  an  association  with  such  a  body  a  help 
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and  strength  which  they  greatly  need,  to  resist  the  many  inflaenoes  which  now  tend  to 
seoolarise  their  work  and  to  alienate  them  from  the  Chyvh.    Another  reason  for  seelb- 
ing  a  diocesan  organisation  is  this — that  while  in  large,  prosperous  parishes  yon  might 
get  woiiiers  in  saoh  numbers  and  of  such  ability  as  Mr.  Clabon  supposes,  you  could 
haidly  expect  to  do  so  in  a  small  country  parish  or  in  the  poorest  of  our  town  parishes, 
that  is,  just  in  the  veiy  places  where  their  help  is  most  required.     But  with  a  diocesan 
-organisation  you  might  send  lay  preachers  and  evangelists,  on  Sundays  and  week  nights, 
into  the  country  parishes  and  tiie  poorest  districts  of  the  towns,  to  aid  incumbents  who, 
without  such  help,  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  minister  to  their  ordinary  congrega- 
tions.   I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  advocating  a  diocesan  organisa- 
tion to  supplement,  and  not  to  supenede,  parochial  work.    The  parochial  system,  valu- 
able as  it  is,  never  hss  been,  and  never  will  be,  sufficient  of  itself  to  supply  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  nation.     It  was  supplemented  before  the  Beformation  by  the  Religious 
Orders — ^for  the  Church  in  communion  with  Bome  did  not  then,  and  I  believe  the  Roman 
Ghnreh  does  not  now,  ignore  lay  work ;  it  has  been  supplemented  sinoe  the  Beformation 
by  the  labours  of  our  Nonconformist  brethren.    Still,  the  work  is  not  fully  done  ;  and  if 
-our  Church  is  to  do  it  fully  and  effectually,  as  we  believe  she  ought  and  hope  she  will, 
it  must  be  done  by  a  diocesan  body  aiding  and  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  parish 
priest.     I  am  supposing  that  incumbents  would  welcome  such  help.    I  know  how 
jealously  the  rights  of  incumbents  are  guarded,  how  sacred  they  are  held.    But,  sacred 
as  they  are,  the  souIb  of  the  people  are  more  sacred  still.     If  the  parish  priest  neglects 
his  duty,  as  I  fear  in  some  places  is  still  the  case,  and  the  "  hungry  sheep  look  up  and 
jtre  not  fed,'*  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bishop,  as  chief  pastor  of  the  diocese,  should  have 
the  power  to  send  evangelists  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  flock.     And  to  make  this 
power  effective,  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  consent,  or  even  against  the 
will,  of  the  incumbent.    Let  me  now,  as  my'time  is  passing,  briefly  enumerate  the 
advantages  which  I  think  would  be  gained  by  diocesan  organisation.     I  have  already 
mentioned  the  first — stalnlity  and  permanence  of  work.     Second,  there  would  be  bettor 
means  of  exercising  discipline  and  control  over  the  workers.    Unless  you  can  exercise 
discipline  and  control  when  you  have  got  a  laxge  number  of  lay  workers,  there  will  be 
"the  greatest  danger  of  schism.     Then,  third,  there  would  be  the  power  of  directing  the 
work  to  the  best  advantage.    And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  would  be  the 
gMn  of  unity — unity  in  opposition  both  to  the  mere  parochialism,  and,  worse,  the  mere 
Congregationalism  which  is  one  of  our  dangers,  and  also  to  party  spirit.   I  have  had  some 
experience  of  lay  work,  having  held  the  Bishop's  license  as  a  lay  worker  now  for  some 
ten  years ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  laymen  of  different  views  and  opinions  can  work 
together  harmoniously  and  effBctively  under  one  leader.     And  together  with  this  gain 
of  unity,  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  encouragement  and  support  to  the  workers, 
because  they  will  better  see  the  largeness  of  their  work,  and  so  be  less  Uable  to  be  dispirited 
by  mere  local  and  personal  flEulure.     I  would  not  make  emolument  in  such  a  diocesan 
body  of  workers  too  easy.     I  agree  with  Mr.  Clabon  that  you  cannot  submit  your 
workers  to  an  examination  test,  but  I  think  you  might  try  them  by  probation,  and 
etrengthen  them  by  instruction.     It  would  be  better  at  first  to  have  a  few  workers  on 
whose  capacity  and  discretion  you  could  depend,  than  a  much  larger  number  on  whom 
you  could  not  perfectly  rely.     We  have  been  speaking  mainly  to-night  of  the  work  of 
lay  readers  and  evangelists;  but  I  would  not  have  it  foigotten  that  there  are  other 
works  which  lie  within  the  undoubted  province  of  the  laity.    These  must  not  be 
neglected.    I  fancy  that  I  have  perceived  in  the  young  men  who  flock  into  our  guilds — 
I  may  have  felt  myself — a  temptation  to  prefer  and  to  seek  the  more  showy  and  semi- 
oleriosl  work,  rather  than  less  public  but  not  lees  useful  labours.     Sunday-school  teach- 
ing, the  management  of  day-schools,  the  keeping  of  school  and  parish  accounts,  the 
superintendence  of  sick  and  clothing  clubs  and  penny  banks— these  and  otiier  semi- 
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secular  workci,  of  which  a  layman  may  relieye  hiB  pariah  priest,  are  not  to  be  nes^aeted, 
far  less  despised.  By  taking  these,  a  layman  may  set  the  clergy  free  for  the  better 
pof ormanoe  of  the  ezdusiye  duties  of  their  sacred  office.  They  may  seem  hamUe  and 
small  works,  but  the  least  labour  is  no  more  the  least  when  it  is  done  in  a  spirit  of 
true  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  His  Cfauroh. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev.  David  Williams,  Canon  ReBidentiary  of  St.  David's, 

Vicar  of  Llanelly. 

I  DB8IBB  to  say  a  few  words  on  one  special  branch  of  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  Per- 
petual Diaoonate,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  Lay  Diaconate.  By  a  lay  deacon  I 
understand  the  office  of  one  who  does  not  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  spiritual 
work,  and  who  does  not  neceesarily  intend  to  take  Holy  Orders ;  and  he  may  be  a  paid 
agent,  or  he  may  not  be  paid.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time  an  unpaid  or 
voluntary  lay  agent,  but  the  question  of  payment  or  non-payment  is  an  immaterial  and 
unessential  matter  which  depends  on  circumstances.  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  one 
point,  and  that  is,  that  we  require  a  change  in  the  law  of  the  Churoh  to  give  our  lay 
deacons  full  scope.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  we  oan  employ  laymen  for  read- 
ing the  Lessons  in  church,  or  for  visiting  the  sick,  or  for  cottage  services,  or  for  mis- 
sion services.  That  is  now  a  recognised  branch  of  Church  work  everywhere,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  defence  or  in  justification  of  such 
but  I  do  say  that  I  desire  to  see  laymen  employed  in  ways  in  which  they  are  not 
allowed  by  law  to  be  employed.  I  think  the  Church  needs  the  services  of  laymen  in 
oertaiu  ways  and  places  where  it  is  simply  impossible  to  provide  ordained  ministers  to 
deal  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  The  population  of  England  and  'Wales 
increases  at  the  rate  of  260,000  a  year ;  the  Church  increases  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  seal  of  the  clergy  and  laity  has  increased ;  so  that  where  one  service  on  Sunday 
thought  to  be  sufficient^  now  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give  three  or  four 
where  forty  years  ago  one  was  enough.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  without  a 
increase  of  endowments,  which  is  hardly  likely  to  be  provided,  the  clergy  can  only  do 
a  certain  amount  of  the  Church's  work.  Lay  deacons  are  needed ;  and  there  aie  many 
laymen,  intelligent  men,  who  desire  to  be  so  employed,  and  it  is  not  only  good  for  the 
Churoh  but  for  lajmen  themselves  that  they  should  be  so  employed.  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  think  we  need  some  change  in  the  canons,  or  the  rubrios,  or  the  law,,  la 
enable  us  to  give  laymen  greater  scope  than  they  have  at  present.  I  want  theoL  to 
assist  the  clergy  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  I  think  the  clergy  are  veiy  heavfly 
worked,  and  very  much  overworked,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  work  which  would  be 
equaUy  well  done  by  a  lay  or  a  perpetual  diaoonate.  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  clergy- 
man who  is  single-handed  in  a  large  parish.  He  has  a  large  church,  with  Holy  Cook- 
munion  eveiy  Sunday  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock ;  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  he 
will  have  perhaps  two  celebrations ;  Matins,  Litany,  and  Sermon  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  in 
the  afternoon  he  has  a  children's  service  or  Sunday-school,  and  another  serrioe  with  a 
sermon  in  the  evening.  Unless  he  has  the  strength  of  a  giant  he  is  not  equal  to  all 
that  work  from  Sunday  to  Sunday ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  think  that  inteUigeni  and 
well  educated  and  godly  laymen  ought  to  be  authorised  to  assbt  the  clergy  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  But  there  are  some  laymen  who  have  a  gift  for  preaching ;  and 
why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  pi*each  f  I  would  have  such  people  employed  in 
Churoh  work,  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  license  of  the  Bishop,  the  lioenae  to  be 
revoked  whenever  the  Bishop  thinks  proper.  Laymen  are  already  allowed  to  conduct 
mission  services  and  cottage  lectures,  and  I  think  they  might  assist  at  services 
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not  in  lioenBed  but  unoonsecrated  churches  only;  but  that  in  couBeorated  ohurches 
they  should  be  allowed  to  either  read  prayers  or  preach.  I  want  a  change  in  the  law 
which  will  enable  laymen  to  give  such  assistance  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and, 
when  possessed  of  the  gift,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  by  inserting  the  words  "or  minister  "  after  the  word  "priest"  in 
the  rubrics,  or  whether  we  should  require  a  new  canon  or  a  change  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  Why  it  should  not  be  done  I  do  not  see,  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity  has 
been  altered  twice  within  the  last  twenty  years. 


Eev.   S.  Cattley  Baker,  Vicar  of  Usk. 

Soke  of  my  brethren  who  have  spoken  come  from  numerically  large  parishes,  with 
enormous  populations ;  but  there  are  other  parishes  which  are  territorially  laige  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  very  wide  and  extensive^  My  spiritual  charge,  for  instance,  has 
not  more  than  2300  souls  in  it,  but  its  extent  is  fully  ten  miles ;  it  has  three  churches, 
and  a  schoolroom  for  services.  It  is,  in  fact,  four  parishes  in  one,  which,  with  a  curate 
and  a  layman  or  two,  might  be  properly  worked.  It  is  a  parish  that  wants  use  of  legs 
as  well  as  head,  and  some  one  who  can  cover  the  ground  as  well  as  teach  and 
preach.  I  feel  the  want  of  such  lay  assistance  to  aid  myself  and  curate.  To  return  to 
large  populations,  however.  I  have  had  experience  in  Leeds  and  Manchester ;  and  I 
know  that  the  first  and  grand  essential  for  a  lay  assistant  is  for  the  Gk>spel  of  Christ 
to  be  planted  in  his  heart,  and  become  with  him  or  her  a  living  principle.  I  much 
admire  the  title  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  tendency  of 
the  Gospel  is  to  *'  propagate  *'  itself ;  and  when  a  man  becomes  a  true  Christian,  and 
has  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  there  is  a  burning  desire  within  him 
to  propagate  the  Grospel  he  has  received,  and 

**  Tell  to  all  poor  sinners  round, 
What  a  dear  Saviour  he  has  found." 

The  first  principle  of  voluntary  effort  is  love.  But  we  are  not  here  to  speak  of  volun- 
tary work  of  a  spontaneous  and  desultoiy  character,  but  of  lay  efforts  when  duly  made 
and  sustained,  under  the  authorisation  and  control  of  the  Bishop  and  clergy.  Lay  help 
must  be  under  such  control  in  order  to  make  it  a  real  practical  help  to  the  clergy. 
Some  sort  of  helps  so  called  are  really  hindrances,  because  they  do  not  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  clergyman,  or  in  the  lines  he  lays  down  or  sanctions.  He 
does  not  like  to  quench  zeal  or  discourage  zealous  workers ;  but  if  lay  zeal  is  to  stimu- 
late his  own,  and  to  aid  effectually  the  work  entrusted  to  his  charge,  it  must  not  be  of 
an  independent  character,  or  carried  on  with  a  mere  formal  recognition  of  his  authority. 
I  wish  to  speak  kindly  of  lay  help ;  but  I  know  that  the  earnestness  of  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  outsteps  the  limits  to  which  it  should  be  confined ;  it  runs  on  cross 
lines,  which  collide  with  the  clergyman's  work  and  wishes,  and  it  becomes  to  him  a 
perplexity,  because  it  is  not  done  under  his  control  But  zeal  and  love  are  not  the  only 
qualifications  for  a  worker.  Knowledge  must  follow  the  love  for  God.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  converted,  but  the  head  must  be  fiUed  as  well  as  the  heart ;  there  must 
be  information,  as  well  as  earnestness  ;  and  the  power  of  speaking  must  be  cultivated, 
for  if  we  do  not  want  "watchmen  that  are  blind  and  ignorant,"  no  more  do  we  want 
"  dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark."  A  duly-ordained  lay  deacon  is  a  most  important 
help  ;  but  he  must  have  a  willing  heart  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  dei^man  and  his 
Bishop,  otherwise  his  official  character  may  only  add  to  the  pastoral  difficulty.  The 
proper  persons  for  this  work  are  not  those  who  are  known  as  Scripture  readers,  and 
who  receive  small  salaries ;  but  those  who  have  sufficient  leisure  and  means  to  render 
gratuitous  services.  We  want  some  of  the  wealthier  class,  and  I  would  invite  the 
gentry  to  help  in  the  first  place.    When  at  the  Congress  at  Sheffield  last  year,  I  was 

2  I 
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Btmck  with  the  valuable  Bervices  which  some  of  the  local  laity  of  position  afforded, 
even  men  of  large  property  and  superior  education.  Such  men  sometimes  have  plen^ 
of  leisure,  and  want  something  to  do  in  their  spare  time  ;  here,  then,  is  work  for  them 
so  long  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  true  and  proper  lines.  To  such  I  would  respectfnlly 
say,  Come  forward,  and  offer  yourselves.  Probably  the  want  of  help  arises  sometunes 
from  a  backwardness  to  offer  it  on  the  part  of  the  laity  ;  as  of  the  clergy  also  to  inTite 
such  an  appropriation  of  their  time.  The  one  may  be  as  afraid  of  intruding,  as  the 
other  is  of  presuming.  The  remedy  is,  offer  yourself.  Then  there  are  the  tradeamiea, 
who  can  sometimes,  when  business  is  over,  spare  a  few  evening  hours  in  the  week, 
which  would  be  much  valued.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  it  is  not  only  the  poor  nod 
the  parishioners  who  require  sympathy  and  support ;  the  clergyman  himself  needs  to 
have  his  hands  upheld.  As  when  Israel  fought  with  Amalek,  Joshua  fought  in  the 
battle  plains  below,  but  Moses  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  that  overiiung  the  field. 
And  there,  so  long  as  Moses  held  up  his  hand  towards  heaven,  Israel  prevailed  ;  b«t 
when  he  let  down  his  hand  Amalek  prevailed.  But  the  man  of  God  could  not  kmg 
sustain  his  hand  alone  ;  then  it  was  he  had  the  seasonable  help  of  Aaron  on  the  one 
side,  and  Hur  on  the  other,  to  hold  up  his  hand  till  the  sim  went  down.  And  by 
their  doing  so,  victory  was  secured  for  the  people  of  the  Lord.  And  this  is  joet  tbe 
help  the  pastor  of  a  parish  needs  from  the  laity  in  the  battle  he  has  to  fight :  both  that 
of  carnal  weapons,  such  as  Joshua  used  ;  and  also  the  support  of  an  Aaron  (or  curate) 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  Hur  (or  layman)  on  the  other,  the  clerical  and  lay  agency  of 
each  united,  and  their  hands  lifted  up  to  sustain  his. 


Bev.  J.  J.  Lias,  Professor  of  Modern  Literature,  St  David's 

College,  Lampeter. 

I  STAND  before  you  now  because,  although  an  Englishman,  I  am  officially  connected 
with  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  I  wish  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Raikes  for  his  nK»t 
valuable  suggestion,  which  is  more  calculated  than  any  other  to  meet  the  diffienltj  of 
the  struggling  Church  in  the  Principality.  I  had  hoped  to  have  spoken  In  hia 
presence,  but  I  observe  he  has  left  the  meeting.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the 
Church  in  Wales  is  to  win  back  the  Nonconformists,  she  must  adopt  some  such  w>fc«iMi» 
as  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Baikes.  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  Canon  Williams,  on  the  score  of  legality.  He  fears  that  it  is  not  legal  to  per- 
mit lay  deacons  to  do  certain  kinds  of  Church  work.  But  why  not  make  them  orcbuned 
clergymen  of  the  Church  ?  It  has  been  already  suggested  in  some  quaiterB,  and 
though  it  may  be  to  some  a  surprise,  I  see  no  harm  in  allowing  men  engaged  in  seeuJar 
puiBuits  to  take  Deacons*  Orders,  so  that  they  can  assist  the  priest,  and  help  hm^  to 
instruct  the  people,  and  to  preach,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  church.  Such 
deacons  could  surely  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  them  in  the  Ordinal,  namely, 
search  for  the  sick,  poor,  and  impotent  persons  in  the  parish,  and  so  enable  tbe 
priests  to  visit  them.  It  is  in  the  Order  for  the  Ordination  of  Priests  that  we  find  the 
solemn  consecration  to  the  pastoral  office.  It  is  then  that  the  olei^gy  of  our  (^luch 
promise  to  "  apply  themselves  wholly  to  this  one  thing,  and  draw  all  their  caiee  and 
studies  this  way. "  It  is  then  that  they  are  exhorted  to  '*  teach  and  premonish."  Bat 
the  people  of  God  are  told  that  it  is  their  office  to  be  "messengers,  watchmen,  and 
stewards  of  the  Lord."  What  is  there  in  the  Ordinal  for  Deacons  to  prevent  men  of 
inferior  social  standing  and  inferior  education  being  ordained  to  assist  the  priest  t  We 
have  the  experience  of  Canon  Williams,  of  a  hard-worked  parish  priest,  informing  ns 
what  a  burden  he  finds  the  Sunday  services.  There  are,  perhaps,  5000  such  priests 
in  the  land,  and  the^  comparatively  speaking,  routine  work  of  leading  the  service 
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is  ofken  too  much  for  them.  If  you  can  find  such  men  as  you  want  in  England — and  I 
doubt  not  that  you  can — ^in  Wales  you  will  meet  with  a  great  many  more.  There  is  a 
natural  eloquence  and  aptitude  for  speaking  to  be  found  amongst  Welsh  people,  and  there 
are  many  men  who  can  preach  in  Wales,  such  as  the  national  schoolmasters  and  other 
members  of  the  oongregation,  who,  perhaps,  in  England  might  sometimes  be  what  has 
been  designated  by  a  preyious  speaker  as  "  dumb  dogs."  Such  men  would  be  invalu- 
able in  outlying  districts — there^  their  services  are  most  wanted  ;  while  in  town 
parishes,  in  the  Sunday  services,  woul<f  it  not  be  a  great  help  to  the  clergy  to  be 
assisted  by  a  band  of  such  men,  who  could  take  the  comparatively  mechanical  duties  of 
the  sacred  office  off  their  hands  f  Again,  I  would  ask,  why  should  we  use  the  words 
"  perpetual  diacouate  "1  I  do  not  say  that  the  mass  of  the  men  I  have  suggested  would 
seek  the  higher  grade  of  the  ministry,  but  if  it  pleased  God  that  any  of  them  should 
feel  a  caU  to  the  higher  office,  if  they  were  ready  to  educate  themselves  sufficiently  and 
bring  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  the  standard  required  of  the  clergy,  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  have  the  *'good  degree,*'  whieh  they  have  earned  by  their  *'  bold- 
ness in  the  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ/'  No  doubt  some  astonishment  will  be 
excited  by  these  remarks,  perhaps  even  alarm.  But  let  my  words  be  freely  discussed 
and  thought  over^j9raye(i  over,  I  might  add ;  and  then  let  us  come  to  an  honest  oon- 
clnsion.  Such  a  plan  may  be  found  to  be  the  best  means  to  secure  for  the  Church  the 
services  of  her  worthiest  youth,  who  otherwise,  for  lack  of  vent  for  their  energies, 
might  be  disposed  to  offer  their  powers  to  the  service  of  Dissent.  One  of  its  greatest 
advantages  will  be  that  it  will  be  giving  our  young  men  something  to  do,  to  bring  in 
the  scattered  sheep  holie  to  the  fold. 


Mr.  Layman. 

I  BEOii^  the  very  few  remarks  which  I  shall  make  to  you  this  evening  with  the  strong 
belief  and  hope  that  the  speech  of  Canon  Williams  is  incorrect  in  one  important  parti- 
•cular.  I  do  not  think  that  the  employment  of  a  lay  agent  would  be  against  the  law. 
I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Churchman  to  obey  the  law  to  its  utmost  tittle,  but 
there  is  this  serious  difficulty,  that  we  do  not  always  know  what  the  Uw  really  is  until 
the  question  is  tried  before  the  proper  court.  I  will  mention  this  fact  that,  by  the  canon 
law  of  this  country,  and  by  the  canons  of  1604,  no  schoolmaster  is  allowed  to  practise  his 
vocation  without  a  license  from  the  Bishop.  Is  this  law  observed  f  My  point  is  this, 
that  some  of  the  country  clergy  should  try  this  lay  help  without  the  fear  of  the  law. 
If  they  find  out  afterwards  that  it  is  illegal,  the  process  of  retracing  their  steps  is  very 
•easy.  Let  me  insist  on  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  that  admirable  characteristic  of 
the  English  people,  a  belief  in  the  good  old  things  which, prevents  people  trying  any- 
thing risky  or  uncertain.  The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  teaches  us  this,  that 
nothing  good  can  be  done  unless  you  risk  something ;  and  you  cannot  have  the  line 
made  smooth  before  you  until  you  begin  the  work.  There  may  be  some  danger  of 
laymen  crossing  the  lines,  but  then  there  is  the  pointsman — ^the  dei^yman — to  prevent 
any  collision.  The  cleigy,  with  their  refinement  of  manner  and  high  education,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  work  side  by  side  with  rough,  imperfectly-trained  lay  people 
M  ithout  risking  something ;  but  the  clergyman  has  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  by 
-virtue  of  the  grace  received  at  his  ordination,  which  has  been  given  to  him,  and  not 
given  to  others.  Let  the  others  work  freely  and  without  fear  in  the  department  of  the 
evangelist,  reading  to  the  sick,  and  praying  with  the  dying,  &c.  The  priest  has  only 
to  let  the  laymen  do  the  work  they  can  do,  while  he  himself  retains  that  which,  by 
reason  of  his  sacerdotal  power,  belongs  to  him,  and  which  makes  him  something  more 
than  a  layman.   I  ask  the  Reverend  Fathers  to  begin  at  once  with  lay  help.   Don't  wait 
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until  an  elaborate  plan  has  been  perfected,  but  begin  with  one  man  or  one  woman. 
All  good  things  have  begun  in  a  very  small  way,  and  not  half  the  difficolties  which 
afflict  us  will  overcome  us  if  we  look  them  in  the  face  and  grapple  with  them.  I  hope 
the  Reverend  Fathers  will  try  this  plau  at  once.  Lay  helpers  have  been  tried  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  great  difficulties  overcome.  Little  boys  and  old  men  can  be  used  to  bring 
an  influence  for  good  upon  others,  and  our  plan  has  been  suooessfuL  It  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  clergy  to  know  that^in  the  employment  of  lay  help,  lay  helpers 
have  no  episcopal  or  doctrinal  position  to  himg  them  into  collision  with  the  anthorxtaes. 
They  are  not  even  like  curates,  who  cannot  be  dismissed  without  six  months'  notice. 


Rev.  Berdmorb  Compton,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Margaret 

Street. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Shelley,  that  special  Episcopal  sanction  is  necessary  to  render 
lay  help  permanent  and  effectuaL  The  introduction  of  this  element  of  permanent  life, 
irrespective  of  changes  of  incumbents,  was  the  main  object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Lay 
Helpers'  Association  of  the  Diocese  of  London.  ,  I  venture  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  two  points  in  this  great  question  : — First,  do  not  invite  disappoint- 
ment by  expecting  too  much.  These  are  emphatically  days  of  what  may  be  called 
"  professionalism."  Even  in  games  and  amusements,  there  are  people  who  devote 
themselves  to  special  departments  professionally,  and  they  raise  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence so  high  that  people  can  hardly  touch  the  subject  at  all  wKhout  making  it  almost 
a  primary  object  of  their  lives,  llie  result  is  that  the  amateur  is  a  semi- prof essicnaL 
Every  occupation  or  taste  is  exaggerated  into  an  exolusiveness  which  quite  shuts  out 
the  mere  moderate  exercise  of  capacity.  And  people  become  accustomed  to  claim  the 
abolition  of  any  line  of  demarcation  between  the  skilful  amateur  and  the  professioiial. 
This  feeling  spreads  from  secular  work  and  amusement  into  Church  work,  and  there  it 
has  no  ground  to  rest  upon,  and  leads  to  delusion.  The  pre-eminence  of  the  clergy  in 
spiritual  work  depends  more  upon  the  grace  of  ordination,  than  upon  the  greater  devo- 
tion of  their  time  and  energies  to  it.  The  lay  helper  does  not  even  give  his  principal 
time  to  his  work  in  the  Church.  It  is  his  spare  time  which  he  can  give  to  it,  as  his 
secondary,  not  his  primary,  object  in  life.  Therefore  you  must  not  expect  professioiia] 
excellence  in  his  work.  If  you  do,  if  you  persevere  in  flattering  it  (as  has  been  done 
for  many  years),  as  if  on  a  level  with  the  spiritual  work  of  the  clergy,  or  the  edueational  > 
work  of  the  trained  teacher,  you  will  certainly  in  the  long  run  be  disappointed,  and  per- 
haps lose  all  confidence  in  what  has  thus  disappointed  you.  And  this  leads  us  to  oar 
second  and  more  important  point,  viz.,  that  lay  co-operation  can  only  be  safely  and 
efTectively  extended  in  parishes  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  priest- 
hood is  most  clear]y  taught  and  practised.  The  great  principle  of  effi9ctive  oo-open- 
tion  is  that  every  worker  should  know  his  province  and  stick  to  it.  When  the  trath 
of  the  grace  of  ordination,  of  the  authority  to  preach  the  Word  and  administer  the 
Sacraments,  to  absolve  the  penitent  and  bless  the  congregation,  is  all  vague  and  mietf* 
tain,  there  will  be  incessant  danger  of  «^^^'"g  and  jealousy,  inevitable  confuaion  sad 
marring  of  work.  But  in  a  parish  where  these  truths  have  been  feariessly  taught  and 
acted  upon,  it  will  be  possible  to  push  to  its  fuUest  extent  the  proper  work  and  daty  of 
the  laity  in  their  province,  without  risk  of  interfering  with  and  encroaehing  upon  ths 
province  which  Grod  hath  confined  to  the  priesthood.  The  extension  of  lay  help  is  pro* 
\  ortionate  to  the  extension  of  exact  and  full  Church  teaching.  And  this  neoewty  for 
strict  definition  of  the  clerical  and  lay  provinces  in  the  Church,  so  that  evesy  member 
may  mind  his  own  business,  and  oo-operate  heartily  in  the  work  of  the  Body  of  Chriit 
— this  is  not  the  least  among  the  many  causes  for  the  easier  organisation  of  femak  lay 
help.    Comparatively  few  women  want  to  be  suffered  to  teach  or  to  usurp  anthorit^^ 
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to  try  iMr  prentice  hands  on  preaching  or  reading  €rod*B  Word.  And  when  their 
energies  are  disciplined  in  the  organisation  of  a  well-managed  religions  commnnity» 
yoa  haye  the  best-known  specimen  of  lay  co-operation.  Some  sach  disciplined  work  of 
laymen  is  mnch  wanted  to  give  a  tone,  to  set  a  standard  for  the  great  body  of  lay 
helpers. 


The  Chairman. 

This  Charch  Congress  was  invited  to  Swansea  with  much  anxiety  as  well  as  hope ;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  if  it  had  only  consisted  of  two  meetings— the  one  on  Unity,  and 
this  on  Lay  Work  in  the  Church— it  would  have  been  most  useful.  These  are  two  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  can  occupy  our  attention ;  and  the  tone  which  has 
prevailed  at  both  meetings  gives  us  strong  hopes  that  they  will  not  end  with  mere 
words,  but  will  lead  to  some  practical  results. 


MUSIC  HALL,  FRIDAY  MORNINO,  10th  OCTOBER. 


The  Right  Reverend  the  President  took  the  Chair  at  Ten 

o'clock. 


DEVOTIONAL  SUBJECT : 
The  Epistle  to  the  Efhesians,  in  its  Practical  Bbaring  o»  the 

Christian  Life. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  devote  one  of  our  sittings  to  eome  special  devotional 
subject.  I  said,  when  I  first  addressed  you  from  this  place,  that  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  would  be  taken  up  in  discussing  the  outworks  and  external  circumstances  of 
religion,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  something  to  remind  us  that  these 
are  only  outworks  and  external  circumstances,  and  that  we  should  throughout 
remember  the  great  end  of  our  conversation.  Moreover,  during  such  a  meeting  as 
that  which  is  now  drawing  to  its  close,  there  must  necessarily  be,  in  a  body  so  large 
and  so  free  as  the  Church  of  England  happily  is,  a  certain  amount  of  collision  of 
opinion.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  own  observation  in  this  room,  and  the 
reports  I  have  received  from  the  other  rooms,  lead  me  to  believe  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  has  there  been  a  Church  Congress  in  which  there  has  been  so  little  positive 
collision  as  in  this ;  but  that  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  is  inevitable,  and 
I  think  not  otherwise  than  to  be  desired.  As  we  were  reminded  last  night,  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  and  where  there  is  liberty  there  is  differ- 
ence. Now,  whatever  differences  exist,  and  whatever  differences  have  been  mani- 
fested, it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  opportunity  of  bringing  people 
together  on  a  common  platform  which  we  all  accept,  and  this  the  devotional  meeting 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  doing.  I  cannot  help  at  this  moment  thinking  of  one 
well  known,  I  should  think,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  probably  to  many  others  who  are  present,  who  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
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prepftrations  for  this  Congreas,  who  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  work  of  it,  who 
would  have  taken  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  in  our  previous  meetings,  but, 
above  all,  in  this,  whom  we  would  have  gladly  seen  here  in  vinble  form,  and  whom 
(may  I  say  it  ?)  we  may  believe  to  be  with  us  in  the  spirit.  1  speak  of  my  good  old 
friend  the  late  Pascoe  St.  Leger  Grenfell,  a  man  of  God,  who,  though  not  outwardly 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  yet  did  exercise  a  real  ministry,  who  was,  by  his 
work,  by  his  good  example,  and  by  his  holy  life,  a  means  of  turning  many  to  righteous- 
ness,  and  whose  end  was  not  only  peace,  but  light,  even  brightness  at  eventide. 

I  would  now  speak  of  the  special  form  which  our  meeting  is  to  take  to-day.  I  believe 
it  is  something  of  an  innovation,  but  I  do  not  think  that  an  innovation  is  necessarily 
a  bad  thing.  It  was  the  suggestion  of  a  lay  member  of  our  committee  that  we 
should  concentrate  our  thoughts  to-day  on  a  special  portion  of  God's  Holy  Word.  I 
gladly  welcomed  the  suggestion,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  extremely  important  to 
narrow  our  meditations  to  some  single  point,  and  that  there  could  be  no  means  of 
doing  this  better  than  by  taking  some  portion  of  God's  Word  for  the  groundwork  of 
what  would  be  said  here.  And  with  regard  to  the  particular  subject  chosen — the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — I  must  own  that  I  think  it  most  happily  chosen.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  doctrinal  and  practical  Christianity  in  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  It  is  sublime,  it  is  deep  in  doctrine,  it  is  perfectly  practical  in  its  appli- 
cation  of  doctrine.  There  is  too,  about  it  a  feature  which,  I  think,  we  find  nowhere 
else  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul — what  I  will  oall  a  sublime  impersonality.  St.  Paul, 
you  will  remember,  in  his  writings  is  intensely  personal.  You  see  him  in  them,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  those  writings, 
and  of  the  truth. of  Christianity.  Tou  see  at  onoe  that  the  writer  was  a  real  man. 
But,  although  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  writer  is  not  wanting,  he  is  more 
withdrawn  from  sight  than  in  his  other  Epistles.  The  man,  as  it  were,  retires 
behind  the  subject.  He  speaks  of  himself,  indeed,  as  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord  :  he 
reminds  you  who  he  is  and  where  he  is ;  but  he  speaks  far  less  of  personal  matter 
here  than  elsewhere,  so  much  so  that  the  absence  of  personal  notice  in  this  Epistle 
has  been  made  an  objection  against  its  genuineness — I  think  most  unjustifiably,  for 
the  reason  which  I  have  just  stated — ^the  writer  loses  himself  in  his  subject.  There 
is  something  about  this  Epistle  which  reminds  me  of  the  description  of  Melchisedech — 
without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent — all  human  relations  are  sunk  in 
the  Divine.  The  writer  speaks  as  one  who  no  longer  knew  men  after  the  flash.  I 
have  ventured  to  sketch  out  very  hastily  certain  points  in  the  character  of  thk 
Epistle  which  I  thought  I  might  bring  before  you,  but  on  which  others,  I  am  sun, 
will  dilate  at  far  greater  length.  Before  I  sit  down,  let  me  say  that  this  is  not  like 
one  of  our  usual^meetings.  It  is  a  devotional  meeting,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  pre- 
serve perfect  silence  throughout,  and  not  to  indulge  in  that  liberty  which  has  been 
hitherto  accorded  of  expressing  your  opinion,  whether  assent  or  dissent,  by  applaose, 
or  any  other.sign  of  feeling. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Emery  then  read,  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  the  Epiatle  for  the  week,  viz.,  Ephesians  iv.  i-6. 

"  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  longsuffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love ;  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope 
of  your  calling  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all." 

Silence  for  secret  prayer  having  been  kept  for  a  space,  the  President 
called  on  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  to  read  the  first  paper. 
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PAPERS. 
The  Right  Rbv.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

The  synoptic  Grospels,  beginning  with  oar  Lord's  human  life  and  earthly 
works,  lead  us  thence  upwards  to  the  throne  of  Gk>d.  But  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John^  beginning  with  our  Lord's  eternal  Gkxlhead,  deduces  from  thence 
the  wondrous  human  life  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth. 

A  somewhat  similar  difference  marks  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as 
compared  with  the  other  Apostolic  letters.  The  other  Epistles,  like  our 
own  letters  of  everyday  life,  spring  from  some  recent  incident,  a  journey 
deferred — ^news  brought  from  the  house  of  Chloe,  a  great  tumult  at 
Ephesus,  the  report  of  a  Church's  removal  from  the  true  faith  of  the 
Gospel  {preached  to  them,  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a  timely 
present,  good  tidings  brought  by  a  dear  fellow-servant,  an  outburst  of 
affectionate  care  for  brethren  in  danger  from  persecution — ^these,  and 
sach  like  incidents,  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  inditing  of  St.  Paul's 
other  Epistles,  which  are  also  full  of  allusions  and  references  to  events 
and  persons. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  not  so.  It  seems  rather  bom  of  a 
glorious  vision  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  of  the  creation  of  the  Church 
according  to  God's  eternal  counsel.  There  was  revealed  to  him  the  ever- 
lasting purpose  of  God's  grace  to  gather  to  Himself  in  due  time  a  family 
of  holy  children  who  shoiidd  be  one  in  Christ  He  saw  the  amazing  pro- 
cess by  which  this  purpose  was  carried  out :  the  Incarnation  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  His  exaltation  in 
unspeakable  power  and  glory  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 
He  saw,  as  the  fruit  of  this  great  stroke  of  wisdom  and  power,  the  living 
stones  of  the  redeemed  Church  piled  up  in  strength  and  beauty,  and 
becoming  an  holy  temple,  the  fitting  habitation  of  God.  He  saw  the 
unfolding  of  the  hidden  mystery  so  long  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  man,  that  in  that  holy  temple  all  distinctions  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
should  be  done  away,  and  living  souls  of  redeemed  men  of  every  nation 
and  kindred  and  tongue  shall  be  all  one  in  Christ :  one  in  the  adoption  of 
sons,  one  in  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  And  he  further  saw 
that  when  this  purpose  shall  be  brought  to  completion,  the  spectacle  of 
the  Church  triumphant,  reflecting,  as  it  were,  from  every  stone,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  topmost  pinnacle,  the  wisdom,  and  love,  and  power  of 
God  (Who  redeemed  it  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish),  shall 
be  for  the  instruction  and  admiration  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven. 

Musing  upon  this  heavenly  theme,  and  reflecting  also  upon  his  own 
share  in  carrying  out  that  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  the  incorporation 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  commonwealth  of  the  heavenly  city,  his  thoughts 
flowed  over  in  the  sublime  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  only  incident 
we  can  detect  as  furnishing  the  occasion  of  writing  it  is  the  intended 
journey  of  Tychicus  from  Borne  to  Ephesus :  while  of  the  total  absence 
of  personal  cJlusions,  or  of  references  to  local  events  or  circumstances,  no 
certain  explanation  can  be  given ;  nor  is  this  the  place  to  enter  upon  such 
discussions.  What  it  concerns  me  now  to  show,  from  the  structure  of  the 
Epistle  before  us,  is  that  the  highest  life  and  practice  of  Christian  men 
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flow  from  a  right  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  from  the  recognition  of  their  own  place  in  that  Divine  scheme. 

I  observe,  then,  that  in  this  Epistle  the  Apostle's  method  of  teaching 
is  to  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the  whole  to 
the  part.  He  first  soars  aloft,  and,  with  the  highest  flights  of  sacred 
eloquence,  describes  God's  plan  and  the  Church's  glory;  and  he  then 
swoops  down  upon  those  to  whom  he  is  writing,  and  tells  them — This 
glory  is  yours.  He  dazzles  them  with  the  brilliant  colouring  in  which  he 
displays  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  love  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
Church,  and  then  carries  straight  home  to  their  consciousness  that  that 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  love  have  wrought  a  wondrous  change  in  their 
own  personal  condition.  This  is  the  method  of  the  whole  Epistle,  and  of 
its  several  parts.  Thus,  after  the  magnificent  opening  sentences  descriptive 
of  the  successive  stages  of  Redemption  (i)  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  Gk)d, 
(2)  in  its  execution  by  Jesus  Christ,  (3)  in  its  application  to  the  whole 
Church  of  God,  we  have  at  verse  13  the  sudden  transition  to  personal 
application — "  In  whom  ye  also  trusted ;  in  whom,  after  that  pe  believed, 
1/e  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of 
our  inheritance." 

And  then,  again,  after  another  upward  flight  upon  the  wings  of  prayer 
into  the  highest  glories  of  unseen  things,  and  a  bright  display  of  the 
wondrous  power  of  the  Godhead  in  the  resurrection  of  the  Loid  Jesus, 
and  His  exaltation  to  God's  right  hand,  he  returns  back  to  the  personal 
application — "  And  you  hath  He  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins." 

And,  to  give  but  one  more  example,  in  the  third  chapter  we  have  an 
exposition  of  what  St.  Paul  always  calls  the  mystery — ».e.,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  into  the  commonwealth  of  IsraeL  The  heart  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  expands,  and  his  mouth  is  enlarged,  while  he 
speaks  on  this  great  theme.  The  manifold  wisdom  of  Gk)d,  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and 
height  of  that  love,  and  the  immeasurable  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  Whose 
mighty  scheme,  spanning  eternity,  is  thus  the  subject  of  his  thoughts, 
give  energy  to  his  words,  and  a  warm  glow  of  eloquence  to  his  tongue. 
For  the  moment  he  is  soaring  beyond  space,  beyond  time,  and  has  before 
him  not  mankind  only,  but  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places 
as  hearers  and  spectators  of  the  wondrous  scene.  But  then  he  comes 
back  to  earth,  comes  back  to  the  particular  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing, 
whom  he  had  reminded  that  they  were  once  Ckntiles,  once  aliens,  once  hx 
off,  once  without  God  in  the  world,  but  were  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  with  his  pen  thus  dipped,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  ink  of 
heaven,  and  their  hearts  thus  prepared  to  receive  the  words  of  heaven,  he 
pours  out  into  their  ears,  for  their  individual  use,  those  lessons  of  Christian 
morals  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  words  of 
Holy  Scripture.  With  amazing  force  he  bids  them  walk  worthy  of  their 
high  vocation ;  indicates  in  a  few  bright  touches  the  prominent  features 
of  the  Christian  character,  contrasts  with  these  the  foul  lineaments  of  a 
heathen  life;  then  heightens  his  picture  of  the  Christian  saint,  shows 
him  in  the  various  actions  of  life ;  and  then,  entering  into  still  greater 
detail,  exhorts  them  to  all  the  duties  of  social  relations,  and  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  Christian  holiness. 
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The  lesson,  then,  which  seems  to  arise  from  this  view  of  the  Epistle 
is  that  the  highest  type  of  the  practical  Christian  life  springs  from  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  great  scheme  of  Redemption.  Just  as  the  iron  most 
be  softened  by  heat  before  it  can  be  worked  into  shape,  but  being  so 
softened  is  easily  made  to  take  the  required  form,  so  when  the  whole 
inner  man  is  pervaded,  and  refined,  and  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  gracious  purpose  of  Gk>d,  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  impress  of 
those  practical  precepts  which  are  to  be  the  rule  of  life.  Address  the 
lofty  rules  of  saintly  conversation  to  a  carnal  mind,  and  a  cold,  worldly 
spirit ;  speak  of  holy  love,  and  Christ-like  kindness,  and  tender-hearted 
forgiveness  to  one  whose  thoughts,  and  aims,  and  sympathies  are  all 
earthly,  mundane,  and  selfish :  and  it  is  like  striking  the  cold  iron  with 
the  blacksmith's  hammer.  But  let  the  thoughts  be  fused  into  an  unselfish 
holiness  by  fellowship  with  the  thoughts  of  God;  let  the  pattern  of  heavenly 
things  be  imaged  upon  the  retina  of  the  soul ;  let  man's  high  prerogative 
of  consent  with  the  purposes  of  God  be  in  exercise ;  let  the  intellect  com- 
prehend, and  the  will  embrace,  the  great  plan  of  grace ;  and  let  the  ardent 
expectation  of  Christian  hope  be  stretching  out  towards  the  completion  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  God,  and  then  each  precept  of  God  will  tell  upon 
the  character  of  man.  The  softened  heart  will  respond  to  each  stroke  of 
the  Divine  hammer,  and  will  take  the  shape  of  holiness.  The  harmony 
between  the  present  conduct  of  God's  dear  children,  and  the  future 
destinies  of  the  saints  in  light,  will  be  instinctively  felt  The  force  of 
worldly  motives,  and  the  influence  of  earthly  desires  and  hopes,  having 
been  deadened  and  extinguished  in  the  higher  atmosphere  of  heavenly 
thoughts  and  hopes,  compliance  with  the  holy  precepts  becomes  easy, 
natural,  instinctive.  Lowliness,  meekness,  longsuffering,  kindness,  truth, 
integrity  become,  as  it  were,  the  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  only  needing 
the  hand  of  the  precepts  to  train  them  in  their  proper  direction. 

But  this  is  not  all  The  peculiar  method  of  this  Epistle  is  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  those  addressed  their  own  individual  place  in  the  scheme 
which  is  so  grandly  described — a  method  surely  admirably  adapted  to 
excite  in  the  highest  degree  gratitude  for  such  personal  grace,  and  effort 
to  walk  worthy  of  such  a  high  calling.  Every  trait  of  holy  beauty  per- 
ceived in  the  abstract  must  produce  the  desire  not  to  mar  that  beauty  by 
individual  blots  and  faults.  Every  conscious  thought  of  the  dignity  of 
the  place  assigned  must  be  an  argument  of  vast  weight  not  to  compromise 
that  dignity  by  any  unworthy  conduct.  The  higher  the  enthusiasm  is 
raised  for  the  excellence  of  the  Divine  scheme,  the  stronger  will  the  effort 
of  the  individual  be  to  fulfil  his  own  part  in  it.  And,  therefore,  through- 
out the  Epistle,  this  sense  of  their  own  particular  place  in  the  economy  of 
redemption  is  l^e  lever  used  by  St.  Paul  to  raise  the  Ephesian  Church  to 
the  proper  level  of  the  Christian  life.  Their  own  sealing  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  their  own  quickening  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
their  own  bringing  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  their  own  freedom  of  the 
city  of  the  saints,  their  own  building  upon  the  one  foundation,  their  own 
incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  their  own  condition  as  children  of 
God  and  children  of  light — these  are  the  motives  by  which  the  Apostle 
urges  them  with  amazing  force  to  attain  that  Christian  perfection  of 
temper,  and  character,  and  conduct  which  is  set  out  in  all  its  details  in 
the  practical  parts  of  this  Epistle. 
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But  there  is  another  important  aspect  of  the  Epistle  in  its  bearing 
npon  the  Christian  life,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  I  mean  the  light 
it  throws  npon  the  all-important  inquiry,  In  what  does  the  highest  type 
of  Christian  excellence  consist)  We  have  seen  how  the  Apostle  lays 
the  foundation  of  doctrine  of  holiness  in  a  due  conception  of  the  great 
scheme  of  Redemption ;  but  what  is  the  actual  character  which,  as  the 
result  of  this  contemplation,  he  labours  to  produce  % 

Now,  here  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance  clearly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  means  and  the  end,  between  the  scaffolding  and  the 
building.  A  considerable  part  of  what  is  often  set  down  as  saintliness  is 
only  a  system  of  helps,  of  more  or  less  efficacy,  towards  attaining  holiness, 
not  holiness  itself.  It  is  the  scaffolding,  not  the  building.  What  I  want 
to  look  at  now  is  the  Christian  perfection  itself  as  delineated  in  this 
Epistle.  Christian  perfection,  then,  or  true  saintliness,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  perfection  of  the  man,  the  reaching  the  fuU  growth  of  the  man 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  rightful  use  of  all  the  faculties  which  God  gave  to  man,  in  the 
way  and  to  the  ends  for  which  God  gave  them,  and  no  otherwise.  It  is 
perfection  in  the  intellectj  comprising  wisdom,  a  right  judgment,  know- 
ledge, especially  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  His  love,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  for  the  perception 
of  Divine  mysteries,  comprehension  of  God's  revealed  purposes,  and  withal 
a  manly  strength  of  mind  to  hold  fast  the  truth  which  has  once  been 
received,  and  to  reject  enticing  novelties  :  pofection  in  the  moral  qualities 
of  tlu  soulf  comprising  aptitude  for  communion  with  God,  a  dose  union 
with  Christ,  faith,  love,  kindness,  tenderness,  patience,  forbearance,  sin- 
cerity, fidelity,  purity,  moderation,  temperance,  and  lowliness  of  mind: 
perfection  in  the  actual  conduct  of  life,  comprising  constant  and  unwearied 
prayer  and  intercession;  the  preservation  of  unbroken  union  with  the 
Body  of  Christ  into  which  he  has  been  baptised  j  peaceful  relations  with 
all  men ;  righteousness  and  honesty  in  all  his  dealings  j  industty  in  work- 
ing the  thing  that  is  good;  charity  in  helping  the  necessities  of  the  poor; 
the  careful  husbanding  of  precious  time ;  the  conscientious  employment  of 
the  great  gift  of  speech;  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  relative 
duties  of  life,  as  wives  or  as  husbands,  as  children  or  as  parents,  as  ser- 
vants or  as  masters ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  saintly  perfection  of 
a  Christian  man  consists  in  the  full  and  exact  performance  of  his  duty  to 
God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  himself.  And  if  we  are  guided  in  our  aims 
after  the  highest  type  of  the  Christian  life  by  the  instruction  of  this 
sublime  Epistle,  we  shall  seek  it  in  a  more  and  more  full  obedience  to 
the  spirit  of  these  precepts,  and  not  in  any  rules  of  mere  human  invention. 
To  love  God  with  a  thaxikful,  unwearied  love ;  constantly  to  keep  the 
workings  of  our  heart  within  the  mould  of  the  exampV  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  spend  all  the  energies  of  our  nature  in  the  service  of  mankind,  and 
specially  of  the  Church  of  God,  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  Christian  life  to 
which  we  are  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking  to  us  in  this  Epistle. 
God  give  us  grace  to  give  a  worthy  answer  to  the  calL 
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It  was  a  true  instinct  which  led  the  Managers  of  the  Church  Congress,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  a  morning  meeting,  at 
which  the  subject  should  be  devotional,  without  any  opportunity  for 
debate,  and  with  no  allowance  of  expressions  either  of  applause  or  dissent. 
The  mere  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  topics  is  apt  to  be  unfavourable  to 
the  spirit  of  religion;  and  the  danger  is  all  the  greater  if  we  suppose 
that  we  are  engaged  religiously,  simply  because  we  are  talking  about  the 
Church.  Again,  it  was  a  true  instinct  which  led,  for  the  present  gathering 
of  our  Congress,  to  some  variety  in  this  excellent  arrangement.  Even 
when  we  honestly  aim  at  devotion,  monotony  produces  at  times  a  deadening 
effect ;  and  if  any  new  element  was  to  be  introduced  among  us  with  this 
end  in  view,  no  special  basis  more  helpful  could  be  chosen  than  some 
selected  book  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  the  same  remark  may  be  extended 
to  the  choice  of  this  particular  Epistle  from  among  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul.  None  could  be  better  suited  to  our  present  purpose.  Of  course 
great  principles  are  everywhere  present  in  the  Bible  :  we  know  that  the 
highest  ideal  is  set  before  us  in  all  its  parts,  when  properly  understood  ; 
but  nowhere  do  these  great  principles,  this  high  ideal,  come  before  us  in 
so  comprehensive  a  manner  as  here ;  nowhere  are  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  so  splendidly  amplified.  Thus  it  seems  peculiarly 
adapted  for  an  assembly  of  this  kind. 

Moreover,  the  sphere  to  which  it  raises  us  is  heavenly  throughout. 
The  Epistle  never  seems  to  touch  the  earth,  except  indeed  when  it  speaks 
to  us  of  our  common  duties ;  and  then  it  ib  as  precise  and  to  the  purpose 
as  if  it  had  never  left  the  earth.  But  in  its  general  tone  it  belongs  to 
the  highest  region  to  which  our  thoughts  can  rise.  There  is  one  phrase 
in  this  document  which  is  characteristic,  and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament  Here  it  occurs  six  times.  It  is  the  phrase  *'  heavenly 
places."  While  in  strict  harmony  with  the  general  nature  of  this  Epistle, 
it  is  the  correlative  of-  that  phrase  which  we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  and  which  is  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  peculiarities  of 
that  other  letter — ''  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.''  We  might,  perhaps, 
find  an  English  equivalent  to  such  expressions  by  saying  that  *'  heaven  is 
our  home." 

And  one  other  mark  of  fitness  may  be  named,  which  I  suppose  has 
been  present  to  many  minds.  We  have  recently  been  reading  this  Epistle 
in  our  daily  morning  lessons.  This  reading  ended  only  the  day  before 
the  Congress.  Moreover,  the  Epistle  for  last  Sunday,  and  also  for  the- 
Sunday  before,  was  taken  from  this  book.  And  again,  the  same  thing 
will  recur  on  three  successive  Sundays  after  the  present  week.  There 
will  be  an  echo  then  of  some  of  our  present  thoughts  j  and  it  might  seem 
as  if  our  present  Congress  were  enclosed  by  this  Epistle  as  within  holy 
ground. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  suggesting  lines  of  thought  on  this  argu- 
ment must  avoid,  I  will  not  say  collision — for  that  is  not  to  be  feared — 
but  sameness  and  repetition ;  and  provision  has  been  made,  I  hope  sufi- 
ciently,  for  securing  this  result.  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  use  this 
opportunity  for  illustrating  a  truth  which  I  firmly  believe,  and  which  is 
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reassuring  in  a  rebtless  age,  vi2L,  this : — that  even  severe  criticism  of  the 
Bible  is,  in  the  end,  favourable  to  devotion — that  we  gain  more  than  we 
lose  by  free  inquiry — that  through  close  and  exact  study,  with  every  help 
that  modem  scholarship  supplies,  we  rise  into  a  more  intimate  nearness 
to  the  sacred  writers  themselves — that  these  mental  efforts,  if  reverently 
conducted,  are  good  for  the  heart — that,  earthly  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
they  enable  us  to  breathe  more  freely  the  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

This  thought  is  exemplified,  with  peculiar  force,  by  the  Epistle  before 
us.  During  the  last  half  century  it  has  been  exposed  to  very  serious 
attacks,  first  in  Germany,  and  more  recently  in  France  and  England.  I 
confess  that,  on  the  simple  reading  of  it,  I  am  tempted  to  some  indigna- 
tion when  it  is  argued  that  it  was  not  written  by  St  Paul,  and  I  am 
disposed  to  apply  to  this  case  what  was  said  of  one  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, "  If  Plato  did  not  write  the  Phsedo,  then  there  were  two  Platos.* 
But  mere  indignation  is  no  answer  to  criticism.  A  true  answer,  however, 
is  given,  and  perhaps,  for  popular  purposes,  the  best  answer,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  through  criticism  we  rise  to  a  higher  sense  of  the  devotional 
value  of  this  Epistle. 

Among  other  reasons,  it  is  urged  that  this  letter  cannot  be  St.  Paul's, 
because  in  it  the  writer  makes  no  allusion  to  incidents  and  persons  con- 
nected with  Ephesus.  Can  it  be  possible,  it  is  said,  that  this  Apostle, 
after  spending  three  years  in  this*  place  with  work  the  most  varied,  amid 
circumstances  the  most  exciting,  and  with  results  the  most  successful — 
after  meeting  too  at  Miletus  the  elders  whom  he  himself  had  ordained  at 
Ephesus — can  it  be  possible  that  he  should  have  written  as  though  he 
were  a  stranger  to  the  city  and  to  them  9  But  what  if  this  letter  was  not 
exclusively  directed  to  Ephesus  at  all,  but  was,  while  primarily  intended 
to  be  read  there,  really  a  circular  letter  for  that  district  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  which  we  know  as  **  Asia,"  in  the  restricted  New  Testament 
sense  of  the  word  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  document  there  is  a  waver- 
ing and  uncertainty  among  the  ancient  manuscripts,  as  regards  the  words 
'^in  Ephesus,"  which  long  ago  attracted  attention  and  led  to  specula- 
tion. The  visit  of  a  great  scholar  to  Mount  Sinai  has  done  something 
towards  clearing  away  the  mist.  Since  the  publication  of  Tischendorf  a 
Greek  Testament  it  is  more  probable  than  before  that  these  words  were 
not  in  all  the  original  copies,  and  that  the  document  is  in  truth  an  ency- 
clical letter.  And  may  we  not  say  that  we  read  it,  as  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  greater  seriousness  and  advantage,  if  we  view  it  as  disengaged 
from  all  personal  and  local  conditions — as  a  sublime  treatise  on  the 
highest  verities  addressed  to  the  whole  Church — ^lifting  ns  up  to  a 
heavenly  atmosphere,  and  keeping  us  there  ?  The  case,  as  presented  to 
us  by  criticism,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
also  is  characterised  by  this  magnificent  generality,  and  where  in  some 
manuscripts  the  last  doxology  appears  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  thus  separating  off  what  is  personal  and  local  from  the  general 
body  of  doctrine  and  exhortation. 

fr  Following  on  still  in  the  same  line  of  textual  criticism,  I  turn  to  a 
passage  of  remarkable  beauty  and  solemnity  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifth  diapter,  when,  after  noting  with  horror  some  works  of  dao-kness,  and 
pronouncing  them  impossible  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  "  light," — **  Once,  ye  were  darkness,  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord : 
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walk  as  children  of  light."  In  the  next  sentence  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  true  reading  is — ^not  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  in  all  goodness  and 
righteousness  and  truth,"  but  *'  the  fruits  of  light  are  in  all  righteousness 
and  goodness  and  truth ;"  and  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  we- 
lose  something  by  the  change.  But  we  have  this  great  topic  of  '^the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit "  in  another  Epistle,  and  far  more  fully.  I  ask  you 
simply  to  look  at  this  passage,  to  read  it  continuously,  and  to  mark  what 
we  gain  by  the  recovery  of  the  true  reading.  The  other  day  I  saw  a 
narrow  space  of  darkness  interrupting  the  continuity  of  a  rainbow,  which 
otherwise  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  perfect  I  ever  saw.  But  by 
this  accident  it  was  made  discontinuous.  And  here,  too,  an  accident 
among  the  copyists  has  broken  the  continuity  of  that,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  throughout  one  of  the  most  luminous  in  the  whole  New 
Testament.  For  mark  how  the  Apostle  continues  :  '^  Have  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them — that 
which  is  reproved  by  the  light  is  illuminated,"  and  then  he  ends  with 
what  may  be  part  of  a  Christian  hynm,  one  of  those  earliest  "  spiritual 
songs,"  of  which  he  speaks  elsewhere  in  this  Epistle  :  ^'  Awake  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  Who 
does  not  perceive  on  reading  and  rereading  this  passage,  what  an  advan- 
tage it  is  to  keep  it  luminous  throughout  with  continuous  light  %  It  may 
be  said  that ''  fruit  of  light "  is  a  mixed  metaphor,  and  so  in  truth  it  is. 
But  St.  Paul  did  not  care  for  that ;  nor  ought  we  to  care.  Nor  is  it 
without  analogy  in  the  Bible ;  for  in  the  Psalms  we  are  told  that  light  is 
''  sown  for  the  righteous."  Certainly  for  stem  rebuke  of  the  worst  sins, 
for  encouragement  to  holiness  and  purity,  no  image  in  Holy  Scripture 
is  more  poteiit  than  that  of  light ;  and  this  ought  to  be  well  impressed 
upon  us  when  we  are  studying  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  '^  in  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  Christian  life." 

From  the  criticism  of  the  text,  I  pass  to  the  criticism  of  words.  There 
is  a  word  here,  characteristic  indeed  generally  of  St  Paul,  but  character- 
istic specially  of  this  Epistle,  in  which  it  is  employed  five  times,  and  each 
time  with  remarkable  emphasis.  Now  two  rules  of  verbal  criticism,  in 
such  a  case,  are  that  we  do  not  introduce  into  the  word  any  meanings 
which  belong  to  later  times,  and  that  we  interpret  it  according  to  the 
analogy  of  its  use  by  the  writer  elsewhere.  The  word  to  which  I  refer 
is  the  term  '*  mystery."  As  used  by  St.  Paul,  it  denotes  a  secret  once 
hid,  but  now  revealed ;  and  when  he  uses  this  word  he  lays  the  stress, 
not  on  the  thought  of  obscurity,  but  on  the  thought  of  illumination. 
His  employment  of  this  language  is  a  distinct  metaphor  drawn  from  one 
of  the  conspicuous  institutions  of  that  day,  which  were  all  around  him 
wherever  he  went.  The  home  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  on  the 
way  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  he  passed  by  that  place.  Initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  was  a  subject  very  familiar  to  the  region  of  the 
Churches  of  "Asia."  St.  Paul,  too,  has  mysteries — secrets  which  no 
human  mind  could  discover,  but  which  are  to  be  elsewhere  revealed.  He 
goes  about  as  ar  hierophant  of  Eleusis  to  initiate  the  world.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  quotes  Ignatius  as  saying  of  St.  Paul  that  he  addresses  the 
Ephesians  as  those  who  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  along  with 
himself.  The  point  of  essential  consequence  is  to  remember  that  this 
Apostle,  in  the  context  of  the  places  where  he  employs  this  word,  always 
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speaks  not  of  darkness  and  obscurity^  but  of  open  and  onreatiicted 
revelation.     No  better  instance  could  be  given  than  that  very  dozology 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  which  reference  was  made  above.     Com- 
mentators often  waver,  and  are  weak  in  their  remarks  on  this  Apostolic 
word  '*  mystery ; ''  and  the  reason,  I  am  persuaded,  is  this — that  they  do 
not  throw  themselves  boldly  and  freely  on  the  fact  that  in  St.  Paul's 
usage  it  is  a  metaphor  drawn  from  a  familiar  institution  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lived.     ''  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness — God  manijeti  in 
the  flesh,  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  bdieved  <m  in  the  world ; "  and  hen  I 
believe  that  we  have  again  the  fragment  of  an  early  hymn.     This  might 
be  termed  the  mystery  of  Christmas.     ^*  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystei^: 
we  shall  not  all  sleep."    Whatever  was  dark  before  in   regard   to  the 
Resurrection,  must  now  give  place  to  light.     Everywhere  men  are  to  be 
told  that  we  shall  rise  again.     This  might  be  termed  the  revelation  or 
mystery  of  Easter.     And,  now  with  respect  to  the  "  mysteries "  in  this 
Epistle.     First  there  is  that  great  relevation,  which  then  was  a  wonder, 
though  now  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course — and  which  St.  Paul  pro- 
claimed everywhere — that  without  any  previous  conditions,  the  Gentiles 
were  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Jews.     This,  if  we  may  be  excused  for  following  the  same  line  of  thought, 
might  be  named  the  mystery  of  the  Epiphany.     And  a  second  ^'  mysteiy  ' 
or  revealed  secret  is  named  in  another  part  of  this  document,  where  it  is 
declared  that  the  relation  between  Christ  and  His  Church  is  so  close  and 
tender,  that  it  is  represented  by  that  earthly  relation  which  is  the  most 
intimate  and  the  best.     ^'  What  I  am  here  speaking  of,"  says  the  Apostle, 
'*  is  the  union  of  Christ  and  His  Church."    No  human  power  could  have 
discovered  this  truth.     Now  it  is  to  be  made  known  everywhere.     And 
might  we  not  say,  inasmuch  as  the  union  between  Christ  and  His  people 
is  maintained  through  the  Spirit,  that  we  have  here  the  mystery  of  Whit- 
suntide t     Of  those  who  attend  the  'meetings  of  the  Church   Congress, 
very  many  hold  the  clerical  office.     On  those  of  us  who  are  invested  with 
this  responsibility,  it  is  specially  incumbent  to  catch  the  true  meaning  of 
St.  Paul  in  these  passages,  to  drink  deeply  of  its  spirit,  to  observe  in  such 
instances  the  analogy  and  profession  of  the  faith ;  for  we,  in  successioii 
to  the  Apostles,  are  the  appointed  "  stewards  "  of  these  "  mysteries." 

If  we  were  able  to  include  to-day  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  word 
criticism,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  it  would  be  requisite  to  dwell  on  other 
metaphors  in  this  Epistle,  drawn  from  visible  objects.  The  dictionary  of 
things  is  quite  as  important  for  us,  in  studies  of  this  kind,  as  the  diction- 
ary of  words.  One  such  metaphor  is  the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a 
magnificent  building;  and  we  cannot  escape  the  fancy  which  suggests 
that  it  may  have  some  association  with  the  great  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  this  Epistle  has  not  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  Ephesus,  we  may  remember  that  *^  all  Asia "  took  pride  in  this 
famous  temple.  The  other  instance  is  supplied  by  the  copious  allegory 
which  is  drawn  from  the  armour  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  among  whom  St 
Paul  was  living  and  conversing  daily  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this 
letter.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  both  of  these  passages  have  the  most 
direct  and  practical  bearing  on  the  Christian  life.  But  I  hasten  to  the 
end. 

The  closing  words  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  are  always  worthy  of  exact 
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attention.  The  close  of  this  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  a  duplicate  bless- 
ing. ''Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith  from  God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  sincerity."  The  letter  is  to  the  end  true  to  its 
character  of  noble  and  large  comprehensivene8&  ''Grace  be  with  all 
them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  What  a  rebuke  is 
here  of  that  narrowness  of  heart  to  which  some  appear  to  be  sorely 
tempted !  This  benediction  is  in  startling  contrast  with  the  malediction 
at  the  end  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  "  If  any  one  love  not 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema."  The  severe  side  of  this 
subject  is  not  indeed  to  be  neglected.  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me/'  says 
the  Lord,  "  is  against  Me."  But  the  motto  for  the  Congress  has  been 
correctly  given  in  that  other  saying :  "  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for 
us."  All  the  stress  is  laid  by  the  Apostle  on  unity  of  heart  in  loyalty  to 
Christ  "  All  them,"  without  exception,  "  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity."  And  there  yet  lingers  another  note  upon  the  chords,  while 
the  music  dies  away.  What  is  meant  by  this  "  loving  in  sincerity  "  ?  I 
doubt  whether  exact  criticism  can  be  quite  content  with  our  authorised 
translation.  A  French  writer  gives  the  meaning  thus, — ^that  the  love 
must  be  sincere,  freely  given  and  without  reserve — that  it  must  be  a  love 
accompanied  by  a  holy  intention,  so  that  we  thoroughly  repudiate  what 
God  condemns — a  love  disinterested,  not  drawn  simply  by  the  hope  of 
favour  or  the  fear  of  judgment — a  love  devoted,  which  makes  the  will  of 
Christ  our  will,  with  all  vigilant  assiduity  to  please  Him.  This  is  all 
true  ;  and  yet  I  believe  these  are  only  stages  towards  the  full  meaning  of 
St.  Paul's  Greek  word.  It  describes  an  undying  love — a  love  which  is 
incorruptible  here,  and  endued  with  future  immortality.  He  tells  us 
elsewhere  that  Christian  love,  even  its  human  aspect,  cannot  die.  Much 
more  is  this  true,  when  Christian  love  is  viewed  in  its  affiance  to  Christ 
Connected  with  His  eternity,  it  must  be  eternal  Many  things  in  this 
great  religious  gathering  are  of  this  world  only.  They  have  Uieir  little 
life  and  then  pass  away,  leaving  only  for  the  future  the  responsibility  of 
the  past —  » 

"  Earthly  these  paeaions  of  the  earth. 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth, 
But  love  is  indestructible.'' 
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As  the  Bishop'i  hoarseness  prevents  him  from  speaking,  he  has  asked  me  to  say  that 
be  is  quite  sure  you  have  all  felt  with  himself  the  tension  of  mind  experienced  in 
meditating  upon  this  glorious  subject  to  be  so  great,  that  it  will  be  a  relief  to  our 
feelings  if  we  rise  and  sing  the  twelfth  Hymn, 

"  Glorious  things  of  Thee  are  spoken." 
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Kev.  Henry  Scott  Holland,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford. 

The  soul  of  the  heliever,  as  it  works  its  way  with  prayer  and  meditation 
along  the  sequence  of  the  Holy  Books,  has  already,  before  it  reaches  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  &om  the  firsts  stamped  in  upon  its  faithful 
memory  the  fourfold  image  of  its  Redeemer,  there  to  abide  and  work  con- 
tinually, the  heart  and  force  and  life  of  all  its  spiritual  effort ;  and  then  it 
has  passed  on  to  watch  and  re-enact  the  momentous  movement,  by  which 
that  redemptive  action  embodied  itself  in  an  historic  Church  of  world- 
wide and  catholic  capacities  ;  and  it  has  entered  with  fear  and  trembling 
into  that  tremendous  strife,  waged  from  within  and  from  without,  by 
which,  and  through  which,  the  personal  soul  of  the  great  Apostle  forced 
its  victorious  way  out  of  the  prison-house  of  sin,  out  of  the  black  dungeons 
of  desperate  death,  and  in  spite  of  lies,  and  malice,  .and  ignorance,  and 
offence,  into  the  clear  and  glorious  light  of  that  sufficing  pardon  which  had 
been  sealed  to  him  by  Qod  in  the  atoning  Blood  of  His  dear  Son.  There,  in 
that  long  struggle  against  the  fierce  fetters  of  his  own  lusts,  and  the  barriers 
built  to  bar  his  way  by  the  blind  ignorance  of  foes  who  had  zeal  without 
knowledge,  the  soul  reads  out,  in  letters  of  flaming  fire,  the  inner  history 
of  that  Judaic  Dispensation,  which,  once  for  all,  enacted  and  recorded  in 
the  order  of  facts,  yet  again  and  again,  within  the  secret  world  that  lies 
shut  up  in  each  man's  separate  self,  repeats  its  ancient  story,  renews  its 
awful  issues,  rehearses  its  eternal  paradox,  travels  along  its  old  paths,  sends 
up  once  more  its  cry  of  bewilderment,  ^'  O  wretched  man  that  I  am ! " 
breaks  out  yet  again  into  its  shout  of  recovered  joy,  *'  I  thank  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  That  dispensation  of  the  Jew  reveals  to 
our  meditations  that  way  of  salvation,  along  which  God  leads  the  soul 
which  hungers  after  righteou9ness.  That  hunger,  roused  by  espedal 
stirrings  which  the  hope  and  promise  of  God's  peculiar  favour  have  set 
in  motion,  is  the  starting-point  of  this  road  to  life  ;  the  Jew  in  us — that 
obstinate  and  irresistible  sense  of  a  summons  to  intimate  familiarity  with 
an  Eternal  and  All-Holy  God — wajles  up  in  us  the  imperishable  need  of 
attaining  the  satisfaction  of  winning  the  promise  which  such  a  summons 
holds  out  as  our  acceptable  prize  :  we  push  forward,  we  reach  out,  we  press 
and  strain  towards  our  impossible  goal ;  and  ever  the  formal  necessities 
of  such  a  prize  grow  sharper  and  more  distinct,  ever  the  difficulties 
increase,  ever  the  demands  rise  sterner,  and  more  unrelenting,  ever  our 
failure  deepens,  ever  our  helplessness  grows  more  manifest,  more  incurable, 
more  radical,  more  deep-seated :  beaten,  baffled,  bruised,  and  shattered, 
our  knees  fail,  our  hearts  sink,  our  soul  sickens,  our  spirit  despairs ;  until, 
over  our  fallen  and  prostrate  weakness,  God  Himself  uplifts  the  Cross 
of  His  Christ,  and  pours  out  the  Holy  Blood  of  perfect  pardon,  and 
drives  the  nails  home  into  the  flesh  that  sin  had  claimed  to  master  and 
possess,  until  the  very  seat  of  sin's  dominion  is  torn  asunder  and 
destroyed,  and  the  peace  of  Christ's  own  eternal  and  living  righteousness 
moves  down  for  our  acceptance,  from  the  arms  of  that  prevailing  Tree. 

Such  is  Redemption  brought  home  to  our  aspiring  self  by  the  way  of 
Judaism — such  is  the  Cross  of  Jesus  as  the  key  and  clue  to  all  our  righte- 
ousness, as  the  vindication  of  Gk)d's  everlasting  promise.  But  there  is 
another  dispensation  :  another  road  by  which  our  souls  travel  to  the  City 
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of  Salvation — ^the  way  of  Gentilism ;  and  it  is  the  other  way  which  offers 
itself  to  our  contemplation,  as  we  turn  from  the  warring  strife  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  the  splendid  peace  of  the  Epistle  to  the  holy, 
the  beloved  Ephesians.  St.  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Rome,  the  captive  of 
Christ,  bound  in  chains  at  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  lost  and 
wasted  Gentile  dominion,  has  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  perils  and 
problems  that  had  encumbered  the  progress  of  God*s  chosen  seed  from  law 
to  gracq,  and  gazes  now,  with  the  awe  of  an  overwhelming  admiration, 
upon  the  means  which  God  had  found  to  recall  His  banished,  upon  the 
work  which  God,  by  Paul's  own  mouth  and  hand,  had  achieved  for  the 
recovery  unto  holiness  of  those  huge  millions  of  lost  and  seemingly  for- 
gotten Gentile&  Here,  as  he  looked  back  along  the  centuries,  his  eyes  fell 
on  no  sign  of  God's  favouring  presence,  no  sign  of  the  Great  Shepherd 
making  Himself  a  household ;  of  the  Good  Husbandman  shaping  out  His 
vineyard,  digging  Himself  a  winepress,  planting  His  vine;  nor  of  the  King 
fashioning  for  ELimself  a  peculiar  people,  of  the  God  who  made  Himself 
a  tabernacle,  and  who  chooses  a  dwellmg-place,  and  has  a  delight  in  holy 
habitations.  No ;  here  rises  up  no  household  of  saints ;  no  call  stirs, 
no  promise  excites^  no  hope  impassions  ;  no  sense  of  Almighty  favour 
and  help  gather  together  companies  of  faithful  and  obedient  spirits. 
Nothing  moves  in  that  grim  and  enshrouding  night  which  has  settled 
down,  fold  upon  fold,  upon  those  sightless  and  forlorn  populations  :  they 
lie  like  outcasts  and  corpses,  huddled  and  heaped  in  boundless  multitudes, 
within  the  womb  of  that  profound  and  deathly  silence  ;  no  giver  of  light 
shakes  that  black  solitude,  no  stir  of  spiritual  emotion  shoots  through 
that  numbed  and  powerless  mass.  Abandoned,  and  unremembered ;  they 
have  sunk  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  pit  of  death,  whose  jaws  had 
opened  at  Adam's  fall  to  swaUow  them  up  ;  like  lead  they  had  sunk  into 
that  dim  and  deep  sea  of  ignorant  sin ;  over  their  heads  had^gone  its  blind 
and  motionless  waters.  It  was  Death,  the  very  kingdom  of  dumb  Death ; 
such  life  as  seemed  to  stir  in  those  heathen  peoples  was  indeed  no  life  at 
all :  it  was  not  their  own  life,  but  the  senseless  impulses  of  lust  that 
dragged  them  along  by  chains  and  fetters ;  it  was  the  power  of  dark  and 
devilish  princes  that  drove  them  hither  and  thither,  like  dead  leaves  that 
dance  under  a  compelling  wind.  Such  lights  as  broke  the  impenetrable 
darkness  only  deepened  its  black  gloom;  lurid  flashes  from  the  eyes  of 
prowling  fiends^  sparks  set  on  fire  in  hell. 

Yes ;  this  is  no  imagination,  no  &r-off  fancy,  no  unreal  picture  :  they 
themselves,  his  converts  in  dear  Ephesus,  had  known  and  felt  and  endured 
its  terrors.  *'Ah!  remember  it,  my  people!"  he  cries  to  them.  ''Be- 
member  it !  recall  all  that  horrible  past  from  which  you  have  so  mar- 
vellously escaped  !  Do  not  forget  its  fearful  reality,  its  dire  and  dreadful 
oppression."  ''Remember  that  ye,  being  in  times  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh, 
were  at  that  time  without  Christ,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
strangers  from  all  covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  without  God  in  the 
world,  walking  as  other  Gentiles  walk,  in  the  emptiness  of  their  mind, 
having  the  understanding  darkened,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through 
ignorance,  through  blindness  of  heart,  past  feeling,  giving  themselves  up 
to  lasciviousness  to  work  all  uncleanness,  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
lusts,  partakers  of  those  things  whereby  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  upon 
the  children  of  disobedience,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin,  fulfilling  the 
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desires  of  the  flesh,  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  dead  in  sin  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air ;  yes,  remember  it,  ye  too  were  afar  off,  ye  were  strangers  and 
aliens,  ye  were  sometime  dsirkness,  ye  were  in  bondage  to  that  evil  spirit 
that  even  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  !" 

Such  have  they  been  :  let  them  never  forget  it !  For  only  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  recognition  of  this,  their  old  doom  of  death,  will 
they  know  and  approve  that  immeasurable  joy,  which  pours,  like  a  strong 
flood,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Apostle,  as  he  recalls,  with  boundless 
fervour,  .with  rolling  abundance  of  word  and  phrase,  the  magnificent 
recovery,  the  surprise  of  the  mighty  change. 

God  has  done  it.  He  and  no  other.  All  sdong  that  dark  night  of  dismay, 
He  had  been  hidden,  but  His  mind  had  formed  its  counsel :  He  had  a 
secret  which  only  waited  to  be  revealed.  This  is  the  discovery.  Tbe 
Gentile  world  was  indeed  not  forgotten  or  abandoned,  though  to  the  eye 
of  the  onlooker  its  fate  appeared  so  desperate.  God  had  from  eternity 
schemed  its  redemption.  He  was  only  biding  His  time.  He  was  but 
waiting  for  the  hour  of  destined  action ;  and  now,  behold  !  God's 
passionate  desire  could  restrain  itself  no  longer :  His  abundant  mercy 
could  no  more  withhold  its  secret ;  the  mystery,  the  hidden  counsel,  so 
long  delayed,  had  leapt  out  from  its  secret  place  into  discovered  Ufa 
He,  St.  Paul,  had  himself  been  caught  up  by  its  sudden  energy,  and  had 
found  himself  turned  to  be  its  tool  And  if  the  long  hiding  of  God,  if  His 
prolonged  and  unbroken  repression  of  Himself,  had  amazed  by  its  utter 
desolation,  by  its  impenetrable  severity,  all  the  more  astounding  is  the 
overflowing  splendour,  the  surpassing  fulness,  the  glorious  outburst  of 
strength,  with  which  God  threw  His  whole  heart  into  the  work  of  this 
disclosure.  The  blaze  of  light  dazzled  as  completely  as  the  profoundness 
of  the  dark  abandonment  had  blinded.  If  before  God  had  been  utterly 
absent,  utterly  withdrawn,  utterly  inactive,  now  He  is  Himself  become 
wholly  and  entirely  present,  wholly  and  entirely  revealed,  wholly  and 
entirely  active.  Before  He  did  nothing  ;  now  He  does  everything.  He 
Himself  has  entered  on  the  scene  in  the  fuller  reality  of  His  Being ;  He 
has  Himself  taken  the  entire  work  into  His  own  hands  :  God  is  the  actor, 
and  we  have  no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  Him  ;  God  is  Himself  the  agent,  and, 
lo  !  there  is  no  one  who  can  stand  beside  Him.  '^  See  now  that  I,  even  I, 
am  He  :  there  is  none  other  but  Me ;  I  kiU  or  I  make  alive ;  I  woond 
and  I  heal." 

Our  spirits  watch  with  solemn  awe,  as  St  Paul  lifts  the  veil,  and 
discloses  the  uncovered  and  naked  activity  of  the  Most  High.  There  it 
is,  behind  the  screening  glamour  of  history ;  there  it  is,  the  mighty  life, 
the  manifest  energy  of  the  Very  God ;  we  see  it  at  its  awful  and  tre- 
mendous work.  There  is  a  breach  opened  in  that  profound  night  of  death ; 
and  that  breach  is  filled  by  what  St.  Paul  calls  ''  the  wealth  of  God's 
personal  glory."  If  before  God  seemed  niggard  of  His  presence,  now 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  wealth  of  His  self-manifestation ;  xXouro^  again 
and  again  St.  Paul  calls  it :  all  His  treasures  are  brought  out,  all  His 
riches — all  is  outspread,  outpoured,  without  stint,  or  scruple,  or  jealousy, 
or  fear,  the  riches  of  His  grace  wherewith  He  had  abounded  towards  us 
— God  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us, 
that  He  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace,  riches  which  no 
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present  happiness  can  exhaust,  but  which  it  will  occupy  all  the  coming 
.ages  to  consider,  and  admire,  and  enjoy — riches  which  have  no  limit, 
since  they  are  to  continue  their  outpouring  until  we  are  filled  with 
that  fulness  which  belongs  to  the  inexhaustible  God  Himself.  In  the 
wealth  of  Gk>d's  outstreaming  love,  then,  lies  the  new  clue  to  this  disclosed 
secret ;  by  it  the  breach  is  made  in  the  night's  blackness ;  that  plenitude, 
that  abundance,  which  God  is,  breaks  out  and  discovers  itself — nothing  less 
than  that !  God  discloses  His  very  heart  of  love,  the  springs  of  all  His 
innermost  being.  And  out  of  this  abounding  and  inbursting  of  fulness 
of  love,  St.  Paul  sees  a  will  issue — a  will,  strong,  active,  energetic,  alive, 
that  sets  to  work  upon  the  black  or  hideous  mass  of  corruption,  and 
makes  its  operation  felt  within  that  womb  of  night.  This  will  does  not 
remain  a  counsel  in  high  heaven,  a  plan,  an  intention,  a  scheme,  formed 
by  God  to  Himself,  which  He  waits  for  others  to  use  and  to  profit  by.  No ; 
that  will  is  no  mere  design  of  God's  reason ;  it  is  itself  impelled  by  vivid  and 
urgent  desire,  it  leaves  its  hidden  home  within  the  mind  of  the  Father — 
it,  God's  own  will,  descends,  so  to  speak,  from  its  high  seclusion ;  it  inserts 
itself  into  the  dark  world  of  man,  it  presses  its  way  in,  it  puts  forth  force, 
it  acts,  it  moves,  it  empowers,  it  quickens,  it  makes  alive.  This  is  the 
wonderful  sight  that  St.  Paul  contemplates  with  such  adoring  joy.  God  the 
Father,  He  Himself  in  His  own  masterful  reality,  has  done  the  deed,  has 
made  known  upon  us  the  right  hand  of  His  power  ;  He  has  worked  the 
mighty  work  Himself;  He,  in  St.  Paul's  own  strong  language,  has 
"  Vfrottght**  He  has  shown  us  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power 
according  to  the  working  of  His  mighty  power,  which  He  wrought  in 
Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  with  His  own 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places.  "God  wrought."  If  there  is  one 
thought  that  the  Apostle  dwells  on  more  delightedly  even  than  on  that 
first  thought  of  the  wealth  of  God's  self-disclosure,  it  is  the  thought  of 
the  power  of  that  disclosure.  It  is  a  power,  "  dvmfAic"  a  living  force, 
€zerted,  operating,  entering  in,  lifting,  carrying,  stirring,  animating, 
penetrating,  inhabiting,  transforming.  It  wrought  its  work  within 
the  world  of  death,  first  by  its  action  upon,  and  within,  the  perfect  Son, 
Whom  it  begat  in  the  flesh.  Whom  it  possessed,  and  bore  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  temptation,  and  clothed  with  transfiguring  light  on  the  mount,  and 
upheld  under  the  olives  of  the  agony,  and  lifted  up  upon  the  cross  of 
shame,  and  carried  into  the  gates  of  the  grave  ;  and  Whom  it,  by  its  own 
inherent  energy,  in  its  supreme  efficacy  as  the  will  of  the  Almighty  and 
creative  Father,  upbore  out  of  His  tomb,  breaking  asunder  the  hard  and 
sealed  stones,  and  raised  Him  by  its  impulsion  from  out  of  the  solid  and 
rigid  mass  of  the  burdened  dead,  who  lay  weighed  down,  as  by  lamps  of  iron, 
into  the  clogging  mire  of  sin :  raised  Him,  and  set  Him  on  high,  and  sur- 
rendered to  Him  infinite  and  irresistible  supremacy  over  all  principalities, 
and  powers,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named. 

This  God  did,  according  to  the  good-  pleasure  of  that  will,  according  to 
the  mystery  of  His  own  will — God  who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
•counsel  of  His  will ;  nor  did  He  stay  His  right  hand  there.  On  us,  too, 
'  in  and  with  Christ,  that  will  has  wrought ;  on  us  it  lays  its  hand  and  puts 
out  its  force ;  on  us  it  works  its  living  work.  The  love  which  drove  it,  by 
sweet  compulsion,  to  pour  out  its  strength  upon  the  Son  Whom  it  begot, 
drives  it,  impels   it,  to  exert  the  same  activity  upon   us  whom  it  has 
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included  within  its  attraction  towards  the  Son  ;  on  us,  whom  it  has  nuuie 
acceptable  in  the  Beloved.     In  leaping  out  to  enclose,  and  quicken,  and 
upraise  the  dying  Son,  it  leapt  out  too,  by  one  and  the  same  impnlse^ 
towards  us,  whom  it  saw  lying  dead  within  the  dead  body  of  the  Son, 
dead  with  His  death,  and  whom  it  embraced  within  the  flesh  of  that  dear 
body  with  undivided  love,  when  it  lifted  it,  and  endowed  it,  with  recovered 
and  eternal  life,  endowing  our  dead  souls  and  bodies,  at  that  one  fiat,  at 
that  masterful  stroke,  by  that  one  rush  of  power,  by  that  one  act  of  gift, 
with  all  the  life,  and  force,  and  wealth  of  grace,  with  which  it  filled  full 
the  risen  body  of  the  Lord.     Dead  once  with  His  death,  we  now  are  held 
tight  and  fast,  by  the  hand  of  God's  encompassing  love,  within  the  fold 
of  the  Son's  requickened  life.     Like  a  magnet,  that  strong  love  of  God 
for  the   Son  draws  us,  sucks  us,  within  the   currents  of   its  uplifting 
energy  :  we  are  caught  up  with  Christ ;  we  move  under  that  omnipotent 
attraction  enfolded  within  its  heat,  we  quiver  with  its  very  life,  we  feel 
ourselves  taken  in  within  its  mastery,  within  the  pressure  of  its  upward 
force.     As  blood  rushes  homeward  under  the  suction  of  the  central  heart, 
80  we  are  dragged  upwards  towards  that  home  whence  God's  efficacious 
love   carries  forward   its   spreading  work    of  regeneration,  Christ,  the 
Beloved  Son,  the  Heart  and  Centre  of  the  Church  which  is  His  Body. 
Yes  'y  *'  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  ; 
hath  chosen  tis  in  Him,   that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame 
before  Him  in   love :  hath  predestinated  tis  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren :  hath  made  tis  accepted  in  the  Beloved  :  hath  abounded  towards  us 
in  all  wisdom ;  hath  made  known  to  w  His  will,  that  made  us  obtain  an 
inheritance  in  Christ,  and  hath  made  tis,  yes  us  men,  sinners,  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  to  be  for  the  praise  of  His  glory ;  hath  sealed  tu  with 
His  Holy  Spirit,  unto  the  praise  of  His  own  glory :  hath  loved  us  with 
His  great  love,  hath  quickened  tis  with  the  quickening  of  Christ,  hath 
raised  us  up  with  the  raising  of  Christ,  hath  made  tcs  sit  with  the  sitting 
of  Christ  Himself  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus."      There  is  no 
limit,  no  reserve  :  that  living  will  has  laid  hold  of  us  to  make  us  all  that 
it  desires,  all  that  it  sees  us  capable  of  being  in  union  with  Christ,  to 
remake  us  into  the  form  and  fashion  of  Christ:  ^'We  are  God's  own 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  has- 
ordained  for  us  to  walk  in."     God  foresees  a  good  purpose  in  us,  a 
positive  use  which  we  can  be  to  £Um,  a  means  of  gratification,  a  source  of 
delight  to  Him  :  even  this,  His  might  can  effect  in  us,  might  of  Him  who 
can  **  suck  honey  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  and  make  water-springs  out  o£ 
the  dry  ground."    We  are  brought  **  nigh,  we  have  access  unto  the  Father 
with   boldness  and  confidence ;  we   are  become  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God  j  we  are  builded  together  into  Christ, 
fitly  framed  to  be  made  an  habitation  of  God ;  we  are,  according  to  the 
riches  of  God's  own  glory,  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the 
inner  man,  so  that   Christ  dwells  in   our  hearts ;  we   are  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love ;  we  know  the  love  of  Christ ;  we  may  be  fiUed  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God  Who  can  do  exceedingly  abundantly  for  us,  above  aU 
that  we  can  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,"  so 
that  "we  be  holy  and  blameless  even  now,  before  the  eyes  of  God  in  love,"^ 
and  can,  even  now,  *'  grow  up  into  Christ  in  all  things,  grow  up  unto  the 
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perfect  man,  uuto  the  measure  of  «the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ/' 
from  whom,  as  from  the  head,  the  sap  and  force  of  the  body  streamti 
down,  to  make  the  active  mass  of  one  compact  whole,  fitly  joined,  held 
together  by  bond  of  joint  and  ligament,  making  increase  unto  the  edify- 
ing of  itself  in  love ;  so  gathered  up  into  Christ,  in  the  undivided  unity 
of  a  single  organic  frame,  which  is  the  Church,  we  are  verily  "  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;  we  possess  within  ourselves  the  new  manhood  of 
Christ ;  created  after  Qod  in  righteous  and  true  holiness,  **  we  can  forgive 
as  God  forgives ;  we  follow  Grod  as  dear  children ;  we  walk  in  the  love 
wherewith  Christ  loved  us  ;  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  children  of  the  light; 
we  prove  what  is  acceptable ;  we  understand  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  we 
have  no  fellowship  at  all  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  we  do  not 
60  much  as  name  them,  as  becometh  saints ;  we  are  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
we  are  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  His  might" 

Where,  and  how,  can  we  stop  ?  O  my  soul,  how  is  it  that  thy  faith 
quails,  or  thy  tongue  falters  ?  How  is  it  that  thou  canst  not  understand 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  towards  us,  nor  what  is  the  riches 
of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints  ?  How  is  it  that  such  high 
language  sits  so  ill  and  so  uneasily  upon  thy  lips  t  Is  it  not  because  thou 
hast  never  sounded  all  the  height,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  breadth  of 
that  all-sufficing  word  of  the  Apostle  of  Grace — "  Not  of  yourselves,  not 
of  works,  are  ye  saved,  but  of  grace  j  yea,  it  is  the  gift  of  God  "  ? 

The  gift  of  Gk)d  !  The  whole  life  and  work,  from  end  to  end,  is  His 
and  His  only  ;  who,  then,  can  limit  His  wealth  of  overflowing  goodness  f 
who  can  doubt  the  exceeding  value  of  His  mighty  power  ?  Nay  rather, 
*^  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  above  all  we  dare  ask  or  think,  be  glory  in 
the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end." 

This,  then,  is  the  way  of  Gentilism. 

The  soul  is  bidden  to  look  back,  not  on  the  old,  desperate,  moral 
struggles,  by  which  it  wrestled  and  strove  all  night  with  the  great  angel 
of  God's  covenant,  and  yet  never  saw  God's  face,  or  knew  His  name, 
nor  ever  was  changed  in  itself  from  Jacob  the  deceiver  into  Israel  the 
Prince  of  God;  not  on  its  memory  of  baffled  aspirations,  and  unfed 
hunger,  and  deplorable  disappointment,  as  it  fell,  and  strove  to  rise,  and 
fell  again,  without  advance,  without  improvement — not  on  these  is  it  bid  to 
look,  but  on  its  natural  state  of  utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  True,  God 
never  wholly  abandoned  the  Gentile  world,  nor  ever  has  wholly  abandoned 
the  soul  of  the  believer ;  but  there  was  enough  in  Gentilism  to  reveal  what 
it  would  become  if  once  it  were  left  to  itself,  if  once  God  had  entirely  with- 
drawn ;  there  was  enough  to  make  clear  what  it  was  of  itself  in  its  own 
tendencies,  what  it  would  inevitable  sink  into  being,  if  the  Word  of  God  had 
not  ceaselessly  worked  to  check  and  restrain  the  collapse.  So,  too,  with 
the  souL  It  can  see  enough  of  its  own  wickedness  to  Imow  what  it  would 
have  become  of  its  own  nature,  if  ever  the  power  of  God  could  be  con- 
ceived to  be  withdrawn ;  it  can  contemplate  the  condition  to  which  it 
would  fall,  if  God  once  suffered  it  to  work  out  the  sin  of  Adam  to  its  logcial, 
its  consistent,  conclusion.  It  would  be  death,  complete,  unmitigated 
death ;  not  a  mixed  struggle  of  good  against  bad,  but  a  sheer  loss  of  hold 
on  the  good,  absolute  revelling  in  wickedness ;  the  very  heart  made  alien 
to  holiness  by  a  darkened  understanding,  so  that  the  good  ceased  to  be 
known  to  be  good,  and  the  evil  was  denied  as  evil,  without  repulsion. 
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Trithout  a  sense  of  offence ;  withoi:fi;  the  warning  of  a  conscience :  a» 
children  of  disobedience,  to  whom  disobedience  had  grown  to  be  their 
very  nature,  so  that  they  foUowed  its  inspirations  bUndly,  and  felt  no 
better  stirrings,  and  looked  for  no  higher  aim,  without  hope  and  without 
God.  This  is  the  kingdom  of  that  darkness,  which  we  are  only  held 
back  from  becoming  so  far  as  God  does  not  leave  us  to  ourselves. 

This,  then,  is  the  condition  out  of  which  God  saves  us ;  this,  and  nothing 
less.  So  far  as  we  ourselves  went,  we  had  given  ourselves  indeed  over 
to  this ;  and,  if  so,  then  from  such  a  domination  of  utter  darkness  and 
death  nothing  could  deliver  but  the  sheer  violence  of  Gk>d's  will,  which 
c  )uldy  without  help  from  us  within,  shatter,  by  the  strong  impulse  of  ita 
own  inherent  love,  our  horrible  imprisonment,  and  could  seize  us,  and  lay 
fast  hold,  and  force  us  into  new  shape,  and  remake  us  from  head  to  foot^ 
and  change  us  into  another  thing,  by  the  mighty  working  of  its  own 
vivifying  efficacy  :  and  this  it  is  which  was  done  in  Christ.  Blessed  be 
God! 


Rev.  J.  B.  M^Clellan,  Vicar  of  Bottisham,  Oambridgeshire. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  appears  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  the  devout 
consideration  of  this  Congress  at  the  close  of  its  session.  The  voice  of  Epis- 
copal counsel  and  mutual  exhortation  will  soon  be  silent,  and  Bishops  and 
clergy,  with  their  fellow-helpers,  will  again  separate,  to  guide  and  to  "  feed  " 
(as  St.  Paul  charged  the  elders  of  Ephesus)  "  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers"  {Acts  xx.  28).  Beset  with  the  old 
and  unchanging  difficulties  of  their  task,  they  must  face,  with  increasing 
anxiety,  the  rapid  development  of  a  new  phase  of  peril  in  the  scientific 
progress  and  pretensions  of  the  age,  which,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  claim 
to  strike  off  shackles  of  the  past,  and  vaunt  a  new  and  more  vigorous 
power  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Against  the  fascinating  allure- 
ments of  these  professions,  full  of  vital  interest  to  the  Christian  Ufe,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  a  most  impressive  and  timely  warning. 
Written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome,  and  to  Ephesus  (for,  whether  a  circular 
letter  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  material  here  to  inquire),  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  divinely-chosen  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  across  t^e  centuries  of  history, 
from  the  midst  of  the  civilisation  of  the  West  to  the  centre  of  the  civili- 
fiation  of  the  East,  implicitly  proclaiming  the  impotence  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  for  the  true  weal  of  humanity  even  in  this  present  life,  and  the 
utter  inefficiency  of  their  weapons  in  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the 
euetnies  of  the  soul.  The  pomp  and  pride  of  material  aggrandisement| 
[>hilosophic  culture,  and  industrial  craft — ^powers  high  in  reverence  of  the 
men  of  the  world — ^these,  it  will  be  admitted,  bore  their  full  and  ripest 
fruit  in  Imperial  Home,  the  City  of  the  Csesars,  and  in  magnificent 
Ephesus,  the  City  of  Diana,  '<  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worshipped " 
(Acts  xix.  27).  But  the  great  Apostle  points  not  for  help  to  them.  Their 
dazzling  glories  failed,  as  he  knew,  to  irradiate  the  moral  darkness  of  their 
votaries,  and  to  inspire  any  abiding  principle  of  energy  for  the  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  of  human  action.  An  "  ignorance  that  was  in  them " 
(iv.  18)  lay  at  the  root  of  immoralities  which  convicted  that  learning  and 
civilisation  of  the  past — a  learning  and  a  civilisation  which,  apart  from 
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Christianitj,  are  the  learning  and  civilisation  of  the  present.  Their  sab- 
stance  and  their  inherent  forces  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable ;  and 
their  demonstrated  inability  to  efifect  the  real  welfare  of  the  individual, 
the  family,  and  the  State,  of  which  the  family  is  the  unit — ^this,  the  lesson 
of  history,  is  the  lesson  of  this  Epistle.  The  world,  for  its  desired  regene- 
ration, must  look  to  other  forces ;  the  parched  soul,  for  its  refreshment, 
slake  its  thirst  at  other  waters ;  and,  for  both,  the  Church  alone  contains 
the  ministry  of  salvation. 

Tet,  before  proceeding  to  a  closer  inspection  of  the  subject,  it  may  not 
be  without  use  to  recognise  for  a  moment  the  deep  shade  of  disappointment 
which  passes  over  many  in  their  perusal  of  the  Epistle  for  guidance  into  the 
higher  paths  of  holiness  and  devotion  in  a  Christian  life.  Those  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  such  manuals  as  the  *^  Holy  Living  " 
and  "  Holy  Dying,"  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life,"  and  the  still 
more  popular  ''  De  Imitatione  Christi,**  are  wont  to  miss  the  special  and 
sustained  application  of  spiritual  counsels  immediately  suited  to  certain 
special  need&  Many  of  the  dark  problems  of  life  appear  to  lie  altogether 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Apostle's  vision — ^the  very  worth  of  human 
existence,  its  ^'  spirit-wasting  fever."  The  doubts  and  difficulties,  struggles 
and  agonies  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  its  unsatisfied  longings,  and  its 
chafings  amid  the  withering  disappointments,  the  blasting  and  mildews  of 
this  lower  world,  when  it  finds — 

"Earth's  joyi  are  but  a  dream ;  its  destiDy 
Ib  but  decay  and  death ;  its  fairest  form, 
Sunshine  and  shadow  mixed ;  its  brightest  day, 
A  rainbow  braided  on  the  wreaths  of  glories." — Bonar,  i.  75. 

For  experiences  such  as  these  the  Epistle  appears  at  first  sight  to 
offer  no  adequate  direction.  Yet,  advancing  life  makes  most  of  us 
familiar  with  their  sadness  and  their  dangers;  and  they  cannot  be 
evaded,  therefore,  by  any  ministry  which  essays  to  answer  all  eager 
inquiries  of  distressed  souls ;  least  of  all,  by  the  ministry  of  Christian 
holiness,  whose  boast  it  is  to  preach  a  Gospel  of  satisfaction,  rest,  and 
peaca  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  the  Epistle  really  ignores  these  more 
trying  problems.  It  only  appears  to  do  so,  to  our  own  shortsightedness 
and  our  own  impatience.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  discloses 
a  sufficient  response  to  every  cry  of  human  need,  revealing,  below  all  the 
troubled  waves,  in  the  great  facts  of  the  Gk)spel,  an  ''  anchor,  sure  and 
steadfast,"  to  every  storm-tossed  souL 

But  the  manner  in  which  it  presents,  with  this  and  the  more  general 
object,  its  consolations  and  its  counsels,  is  very  significant,  and,  adopted 
as  it  is  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  must  be  taken  to 
furnish  a  model  to  the  Christian  teacher.  The  working-drawings  of  a 
great  "Architect"  (i  Cor.  iii.  10)  for  the  underbnilders  in  every  genera- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  is  this  method )  It  is  well 
known.  There  is,  first — and  this  is  the  all-important  point— definite 
dogma,  and  then  definite  direction  ;  first,  the  statement  of  Divine  truth, 
and  then  the  exhortation  to  practical  holiness ;  first,  in  other  words,  the 
doctrine  of  faith ;  and  next — for  doctrine,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget,  is  a 
much  wider  term  than  dogma ;  first,  I  say,  the  doctrine  of  faith ;  and 
next,  the  doctrine  of  morals.     This  is  the  structure,  as  above  noticed, 
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of  nearly  all  the  Epistles ;  the  presentation  of  truth  as  the  pathway  to 
godliness,  which,  in  more  familiar  words,  is,  sanctification  through  Christ 
alone  (chaps,  i-iii);  or,  rightly  speaking,  the  first  half  of  the  Epbtle  is 
the  dogmatic  portion;  and  (chaps.  iv.-Yi)  the  second  half,  the  practical 
portion.  The  practical  counsels  are  not  begun  until  the  glorious  doctrines 
of  the  ^'  Word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  the  salvation,"  "  heiurd  and  believed  " 
in  the  days  of  the  Ephesians'  ''first  love"  (Rev.  ii.  4),  and  ''sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise"  (Eph.  i  13),  are  again  rapturously  recalled 
to  remembrance  and  re-imprinted  on  the  heart.  How  practical  holiness 
results  from  a  right  reception  and  knowledge  of  these  truths,  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  explain.  [This  point  has  been 
already  dealt  with  in  the  able  argument  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.]  We  confine  ourselves  now  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  indissoluble 
connection  between  the  truths  and  the  holiness,  and  certain  practical 
lessons  with  which  the  fact  is  pregnant. 

The  first  words  of  the  exhortation,  as  we  meet  with  them  in  chap.  iv.  i 
— their  echo  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears  from  last  Sunday — are  the  key  to 
the  whole  Epistle :  a^iuii  vtPi'xurfiffai  viji  xX^tfioig,  digne  ambuletis  vocaiionc, 
"  walk  worthily  of  the  calling ; "  three  or  four  words,  a  golden  motto  for 
the  Christian's  life ;  a  summary  and  concentration  of  all  Uie  holy  counaeb 
and  admonitions  of  Apostles,  Confessors,  and  directors  of  souls,  to  every 
age  and  era,  and  in  every  relationship  of  life.  'A^/oj;  r^c  xX^tfkM^  Mark 
it,  my  brethren ;  it  is  the  Christian  Spartam  nacttts  esy  hane  exoma.  In 
its  simplicity  and  grandeur,  a  maxim  worthy  of  the  wisest  philosophy ;  a 
maxim,  in  its  secular  application,  meet  to  make  the  monarch  just  and 
merciful,  the  statesman  prudent,  the  soldier  brave,  the  man  of  buaineas 
honourable ;  in  its  spiritual  application,  no  less,  but  more,  a  maxim  meet 
to  guide  the  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds  of  the  Christian  as  a  member 
of  the  noblest  and  widest  of  societies,  the  Civitas  Dei,  the  Commonwealth 
of  God. 

But  as  in  the  temporal,  so  in  the  eternal.  The  man  who  will  walk 
"worthy  of  his  calling"  must  first  know  it — ^know  its  origin,  its  history, 
its  special  traditions,  its  distinctive  privileges,  its  objects,  and  its  end. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  that  the  Apostle  has  already  drawn  in  his  prefatory 
chapters  that  most  brilliant  picture  that  they  set  before  us  of  the 
"  spiritual  blessings "  conferred  upon  the  "  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus " 
(i.  3).  There  his  fervid  eloquence  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound.  His 
transports  of  joy  confuse  not  the  plainness  of  his  utterances.  He,  at  all 
events,  knows  nothing  of  a  blank  escutcheon,  as  he  fixes  his  eye  on  the 
banner  of  the  Cross.  His  page,  radiant  with  the  reflected  splendours  of 
the  heavenly  world,  teems  with  enunciations  of  the  most  glorious  memories 
and  incomparable  traditions,  even  the  grand  cardinal  facts  of  eternal  elec- 
tion and  redemption  through  Christ,  crucified  and  glorified,  as  the  basis 
of  free-ordained  holiness  (i.  4,  ii.  10),  and  central  in  the  theme.  The 
doctrine  which  furnishes  one  of  the  famous  lod  clcusici  of  the  Epistle, 
viz.,  the  "  mystical  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His  Church  "  (v.  30-32),  the 
real  oneness  of  the  living  members  with  the  living  Head  (L  23),  whereby 
He  shares  with  them  in  adoration  of  the  one  true  Gk>d,  and  in  love  of  the 
one  great  Father  (i.  3,  17),  Himself  a  part  of  that  mystic  temple  in  which 
God  dwells  and  is  worshipped  in  the  Spirit  (iL  21,  22);  and  they  in 
turn,  according  to  the  purpose  of  Divine  grace,  are  associated  in  all  the 
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xligmties  and  glories  of  their  exalted  Head,  ''  quickened  together,  raised 
together,  made  to  sit  together  with  Him  in  th%  heavenly  places  "  (ii.  5-8). 
Only  when  man  attains  unto  the  knowledge  and  firm  hold  of  these  truths, 
casting,  as  they  do,  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  perplexed  problems  of  human 
-existence,  and  the  otherwise  dark  destiny  of  man,  will  man  be  supplied 
with  a  sufficiently  strong  and  enduring  motive  and  help  for  the  duties  of 
his  earthly  lot ;  for  then  only  will  he  know  ''  the  hope  of  that  calling," 
of  which  his  walk  is  to  be  *'  worthy,"  and  the  riches  of  that  glorious  in- 
heritance "  for  which  holiness  is  the  needful  preparation ;  then  only  will 
he  experience  the  '*  working  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  resurrection " 
<L  17,  ii  i). 

And,  to  this  end,  the  knowledge  once  obtained  is  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  exercise  of  constant  and  diligent  remembrance  (fitnifiottutTt,  memores 
estoUf  says  the  Apostle,  ii.  11)  of  the  entire  change  of  state  effected  by 
the  bestowal  of  these  '^  spiritual  blessings ; "  a  change  so  exact  as  to  de- 
mand an  entire  change  of  service  and  duty;  a  "passing  from  death  unto 
life"  (ii.  i),  from  the  kingdom  of  "darkness"  into  the  kmgdom  of  "light" 
(ii.  2,  ▼.  8),  from  the  condition  of  "aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise,"  to  that  of  "  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God"  (ii  12,  19).  Into 
such  a  holy  fellowship,  rich  beyond  the  proudest  of  earthly  kingdoms,  in 
ennobling  associations,  inspiriting  traditions,  and  sublime  hopes,  is  the 
Christian  called  in  the  Church,  and,  with  the  "  full  assurance  of  faith  and 
hope,"  his  "walk"  will  be  "  worthy"  of  it  (chap,  iii  16-19). 

Just,  then,  as  in  other  Epistles,  heresy  is  branded  as  the  parent  of 
practical  vice,  and  classed  with  the  most  flagrant  breaches  of  morality 
(Gal.  V.  20,  21)  ;  and  as  ignorance — ^not  an  ignorance  of  the  "wisdom  of 
the  world,"  but  an  ignorance  of  revealed  truth — is  noted  as  the  prolific 
source  of  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  (iv.  17-19),  so,  alike  in  the 
framework  and  in  the  argument  of  this  Epistle  is  it  represented,  that  all 
practical  virtue,  the  right  conduct  of  the  individual  to  himself  and  to  his 
fellows,  the  due  submission  and  relative  duties  of  all  ranks  and  orders  in 
the  family  and  the  State  (v.  21,  vi.  9),  as  well  as  in  the  Church,  "for 
•edification  of  the  body  according  to  the  working  in  due  measure  of  each 
several  part"  (iv.  14-16),  is  dependent  on  Christian  knowledge,  the 
reception  and  retention  in  its  integrity  of  the  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  Moral  corruption,  subversive,  sooner  or  later,  of  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  man,  singly  and  collectively,  and  destructive  therewith  of 
all  individual  and  social  happiness,  and  ultimately,  therefore,  of  the  State, 
will  be  the  product  of  ignorance  and  error  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past ;  but  moral  goodness,  preservative  of  these  rights  and  duties,  and 
the  guardian  of  this  happiness,  and,  therefore,  of  the  State,  will  charac- 
terise the  "  walk "  of  those,  and,  speaking  generally,  of  those  only,  who 
have  "  learned  Christ,"  and  "  been  taught  in  Him  according  to  the  truth 
in  Jesus"  (iv.  20). 

Now,  what  is  the  special  practical  application]  For  us,  as  for  the 
Ephesians,  "  the  days  are  evil "  (v.  16).  Unsettlement  and  false  teachings 
abound.  Explosive  forces  are  tearing  up  the  old  foundations  of  social 
life.  Statesmen  and  philosophers,  and  even  Churchmen,  as  well  of  our 
own  as  of  other  nations,  are  casting  about  in  increasing  bewilderment  for 
instrumentalities  for  the  stability  of  order  and  the  control  of  men.     But 
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the  instramentality,  the  sole  instrumentality,  is  here : — the  instrumentality 
of  the  Chnrch  that  grows  not  old  with  years,  nor  feeble  with  age ;  the 
instrumentality  which  Divine  wisdom  has  chosen,  and  which  Divine  futh- 
fulness  has  promised  to  bless  unto  the  end 

But  the  Church  must  carry  the  old  flag.  The  "  blank  shield,"  already 
referred  to,  would  be  a  delusion  no  less  fatal  than  the  panaceas  of  modem 
reason  or  modem  statecraft  Heresy  must  still  be  combated,  if  godlinesa 
is  to  be  preserved.  The  old  truths  of  the  "  one  body  and  one  Spirit," 
the  ''  one  hope  of  the  calling,"  the  '^  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism" 
{y^*  4>  5) — ^these,  and  the  rest,  must  still  be  reiterated  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  if  souls  are  to  be  rescued  from  vice,  and  families  and  states 
snatched  from  the  dangers  that  threaten  to  engulf  theuL  As  the  Epistle 
counsels,  "speaking  the  truth  in  love"  (iv.  15)  on  the  one  hand,  while 
unflinchingly  condemning  compromise  on  the  other — ^the  points  so  happily 
seized  in  these  beautiful  and  now  familiar  lines — 

"Faith  of  our  fathers  I  we  will  love 

Both  friend  and  foe  in  all  our  strife, 
And  preach  thee  too,  as  love  knows  how, 

By  kindly  words  and  virtuous  life. 
Faith  of  our  fathers  !  holy  Faith, 
We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death." 

And  for  this  task  our  own  Church  has  many  advantages  over  othersL. 
We  possess,  as  we  may  note  with  thankfulness,  the  daUy  presentation  of 
the  old  Creed  in  the  daily  prayers ;  also  an  order  of  services  in  the  yearly 
round  following  the  Apostolic  method :  first,  from  Advent  to  Trinity,  the 
exhibition  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  then,  from  Trinity 
to  Advent,  the  practical  exhortations  founded  upon  them.  Furthermore 
— as  we  were  yesterday  so  profitably  reminded — ^we  have  now,  ready  to 
hand,  the  rich  treasures  of  hymnology,  of  both  ancient  and  modem  time, 
whereby  we  are  enabled,  as  the  Apostle  bids  us,  to  *'  teach  and  admonish 
one  another"  with  winning  gentleness  (v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16)5  feeding  the 
Christian  life,  as  did  Ambrose  and  his  followers,  with  the  nourishment  of 
Christian  song,  that  sought — 

"The  holy  matin  light 
To  guide  them  through  the  busy  day," 

and  made  every  hour  and  every  season  ring  out  its  appropriate  tones  of 
thankfulness  to  God  and  encouragement  for  man.  And  yet  further,  and 
more  vitally,  in  the  Church  Catechism,  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  self- 
conceit  to  deride,  we  have  a  form  of  instruction  for  the  young  exactly 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Epistle,  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  with 
emphatic  exhibition  of  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and  there- 
after grounding  upon  those  blessings  the  duty  to  God  and  man. 

And  it  is  here,  probably,  that,  for  victory  or  defeat,  the  decisive  battle 
with  the  latitudinarianism  and  licentiousness^of  the  times  will  be  fought— 
in  the  nature  of  the  education  of  the  young.  In  vain,  so  the  Apostle 
seems  to  forewarn  us,  and  worse  than  in  vain,  even  for  temporal  interests, 
will  be  the  enforcement  of  secular  instruction,  the  museums,  institotes, 
and  galleries  of  art,  in  vain  also  the  drama,  and  other  such  like  agencies, 
to  which  much  of  the  earnestness  of  the  day  is  bidding  us  to  turn,  unless 
accompanied,  or  rather  preceded  and  guided  at  every  step,  by  the  teac^^ 
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of  religiooB  truth.  Sufficient  space  may  not  have  elapsed  for  a  just  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  the  full  effects  of  the  Education  Acts  of  our  time ; 
but  the  peril  is  already  too  apparent  that,  without  any  possible  compen- 
sation, definite  religious  teaching  will  be  sacrificed  to  party  jealousy  and 
pecuniary  gain,  and  the  result  be  a  flood  of  irreverence  and  disorder  pes- 
tilential to  society,  and  fraught  with  ndschief  alike  to  altar  and  to  throne. 
Carried  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolt  against  Divine  authority,  which 
is  already  working  havoc  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  our  rulers  in  th& 
State  are  hazarding  a  'severance  from  the  Church  of  that  which  is  its 
solemn  charge.  The  office  of  teaching — we  have  it  in  this  Epistle  (iv.  i  x 
xe^.),  and  we  have  it  twice  from  the  risen  Lord  Himself  (St.  Matt.  xxviiL 
19  seq. ;  St.  John  xxi  15  8eq,) — is  an  office  of  the  Church ;  and  this  teach- 
ing covers  the  whole  field  uf  morals,  the  ''  doctrine  according  to  godli- 
ness*' (i  Tim.  vi.  3),  without  which  all  other  moral  agencies  will  be  but 
a  mocking  dream.  Let  the  world  sneer  at  '*  priestcraft "  as  it  may,  and 
raise  the  seductive  cry  of  ''dethroning  the  priesthoods  of  mystery  and 
superstition,"  yet,  for  any  nation  or  party  to  plan  a  morality  without  the 
Gospel,  or  to  foster  schemes  of  education  that  tend  to  the  practical 
banishment  or  neglect  of  dogmatic  teaching,  in  order,  as  the  avowal  is, 
"to  wrest  the  education  of  a  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests  " — 
be  they  priests  of  the  Church  of  England  or  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — by  secularisation  of  seats  of  learning,  abolition  of  clerical  head- 
ship of  schools  and  colleges,  the  establishment  of  elementary  school 
boards  independent  of  the  clergy,  or  any  other  such  experiment  of  the 
age,  is  a  sin  against  the  Divine  method,  a  device  which  must  fatally  recoil 
on  the  Gbvemment  that  attempts  it,  and  bring  a  fearful  retribution  upon 
the  people  that  accepts  it  The  weakening  of  the  Church  is  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  strongest  ally  of  the  State.  For,  aU  human  projects  notwith- 
standing, by  no  other  education  than  such  as  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
supplies,  can  the  young  be  saved  from  these  evil  tendencies  of  their  corrupt 
nature,  certain  to  mature,  if  unchecked,  into  all  the  grosser  vices  which 
prey  upon  society,  as  lying,  fraud,  covetousness,  and  impurity  (iv.  ;25, 
V.  6) ;  and  by  no  other  can  each  generation  in  turn  be  trained  for  tho 
right  discharge  of  private  and  public  duty,  to  fulfil  its  part  beneficially  in 
the  great  business  of  the  world.  Only  the  ''  fear  of  God  "  can  guard  the 
"  honour  of  the  king,"  and  religion  alone  is  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
the  realm. 

One  admonition,  however,  remains,  lest  the  testimony  of  the  Epistle 
should  be  perverted,  and  the  argument  at  once  refuted  by  sad  experience. 
But  it  is  an  admonition  which  itself  enhances  still  further  the  agency  of 
the  Church.  The  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  which  the  Epistle  enforces, 
is  not  the  cold  grasp  of  the  intellect ;  and  the  ability  for  good  works  which 
it  announces  is  not  that  of  human  self-reliance.  The  lessons  of  faith,  to 
be  effectual  in  this  life*  are  to  be  apprehended  by  a  ''  heart  enlightened  " 
by  the  Divine  "Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation"  (i.  17,  18;  iii.  16-19), 
and  the  strength  in  which  they  are  to  be  practised  is  the  "  strength  of 
the  Lord  and  the  power  of  His  might"  (iii  16,  vi.  10) — ^^ prceveniente," 
as  our  Article  X.  tersely  puts  it,  "  ut  velimuSf  et  cooperante  dum  volumus." 
For,  as  in  the  solemn  conclusion  of  the  Epistle,  arrayed  against  the  powers 
of  light  are  the  superhuman  forces  of  darkness — "  not  flesh  and  blood,  but 
principalities  and  powers  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places  " — which 
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he  alone  can  withstand  who  is  clad  in  the  '^ panoply  of  God"  (yL  11-13). 
Bat  tMs  panoply  is  proof.  That  dread  conflict  in  which  all  systems  of 
merely  human  morality  lie  prostrate,  is  the  one  in  which  Christian  moralitj 
is  "  more  than  conqueror;"  for  it  is  animated  by  a  devout  and  all-prayerful 
faith  that  comes  of  God,  and  looks  to  God  (vi.  17,  18);  for  it  alone  is 
heard  over  the  roar  of  the  battle 


"  The  cheering  voice  of  Jesus, 
Which  comes  to  aid  the  strife  ; " 

it  alone  is  encouraged  by  the  bright  example  of  victorious  saints,  who,  in 
the  sympathy  of  enduring  communion,  still  intently — 

"  Mark  each  various  way ;  *' 

and  it  alone  is  sustained  by  the  *' exceeding  great  and  precious  promises" 
to  "  him  that  overcometh  *'  the  '^  inheritance  "  and  the  glories  of  the  "  Panr 
dise  of  God"  (Rev.  iL  7,  <kc.) : — 

**  — When  the  strife  is  fierce,  the  warfare  long, 
Steals  on  the  ear  the  distant  triumph-song, 
And  hearts  are  brave  again,  and  arms  are  strong." 

The  life  so  given  and  so  strengthened  by  experimental  knowledge  tnd 
personal  hope  in  Christ,  this  is  the  life  which  establishes  the  supreme 
power  of  Christianity,  and  its  morality  that  which  alone  realises  ^ 
highest  aims  of  the  philosopher. 

'^  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
•Churches." 


ADDRESSES. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Benson,  Student  of  Christ  Chnrch,  and  Vicar 

of  St.  John,  Cowley,  Oxford. 

« 

J  WISH  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  as  setting  forth  the  predestiDed  ^017 
of  the  Church  in  that  she  is  the  Bride  of  Christ,  and  thus  presenting  to  ns  the  lim, 
the  sphere,  and  the  power  of  individual  sanctity.  We  have  here  the  work  of  ov 
Lord's  redemption,  treated  not  merely,  as  in  other  Epistles,  as  a  work,  bat  ss  a  sub- 
stantive fact,  an  existence  ;  and  that  existence  is  none  other  than  the  Chorcli,  theBride 
of  Christ  This  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ,  has  been  the  object  of  Diyine  oontemph^ 
tion  from  all  eternity.  In  many  of  the  Epistles  redemption  is  spoken  of  as  God's  gm^ 
work  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  man  ;  but  here  the  Church  is  seen  returning  the  gift  to 
God — accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  Grod  in  the  beginning  had  created  Um  am* 
verse.  This  she  finds  herself  fulfilling  in  spite  of  all  the  manifold  difficulties  she  ^ 
to  meet,  triumphing  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness  which  have  at  varioos  tinMi 
seemed  to  threaten  her  extinction.  This  predestination  of  the  Church  of  God  ii  ods* 
tinually  alluded  to  in  His  Word.  Predestination  is  a  terrible  thing  for  philosophen  f» 
analyse,  but  it  is  the  truth  which  is  the  basis  of  all  devotion,  for  it  is  the  ezpnvwB 
of  Divine  love ;  and  unless  we  realise  the  predestination  of  Almighty  Grod  as  hsTiiy 
called  us  as  out  of  nothing,  and  out  of  sin,  to  Christ  and  into  holiness,  and  rteogBm 
that  our  glorification  is  not  a  remedial  process  only,  but  a  Divine  intention ;  unlstf  «* 
realise  this,  our  Christian  life  will  have  lost  its  great  strength^  its  Divine  motiTe ;  sod 
unless  we  are  assisted  with  that  Divine  motive,  we  shall  not  attain  to  the  Dirinspi^ 
pose^  and  to  the  glory  for  which  we  are  created  in  Christ.    Two  of  the  Epistle^  tbotf 
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of  the  Colosaians  and  Ephesians,  are  closely  connected  with  each  other.    They  speak 
of  the  glory  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  perhaps  may  be  briefly  sommarised  as  setting 
forth  that  glory  in  its  past  and  its  future  eternity.     "  From  everlasting  "  is  the  key- 
note of  the  XIphesians,  and  **  to  everlasting  "  is  that  of  Colossians.    The  Epistle  to  the 
PhilippianSy  standing  between  the  two,  speaks  of  the  bearing  of  the  cross  of  Christ  in 
this  world  of  death — the  humiliation  which  this  glorious  purpose  entailed  on  Him,  and 
on  us  also,  while  struggling  with  the  powers  of  darkness.    Here,  then,  we  learn  to  re- 
cognise our  predestination  in  Christ  as  God's  free  gift,  whence  we  must  depend  for 
the  obtaining  of  that  glory  which  shall  assuredly  be  given  to  us.    This  predestined 
Body  is  the  Bride  of  Christ.    The  Bride  of  Christ  is  taken  from  among  men ;  but» 
then,  she  is  not  a  mere  gathering  in  of  a  multitude  to  praise  Qod.     The  cause  of  their 
deliverance  is,  that  the  ''Word  was  made  Flesh,"  and  the  Bride  of  Christ  is  made 
very  fleeh  of  the  Incarnate  Word.    As  Eve  was  taken  from  the  side  of  the  first  Adam, 
so  the  second  Eve,  the  Church,  is  taken  of  the  vezy  substance  of  the  second  Adam. 
We  are  members  of  His  Body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones,  united  to  Him  in  His  glory 
at  the  right  band  of  the  Father.  As  truly  as  He  is  there,  so  truly  we  are  there.    He  has 
made  ns  to  sit  together  with  BEim  in  heavenly  places.    It  is  not  a  future  promise ;  it  is 
not  a  hope  which  may  faiL     No,  it  is  a  gift  which  has  already  begun.     The  great 
difference  between  Primitive  Christianity  and  our  Nineteenth  Century  Christianity  is 
this :  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  how  to  get  to  heaven  when  we  die  ;  the  Apostles 
knew  nothing  of  that  idea,  because  they  knew  they  were  in  heaven  already,  and  that, 
if  they  were  not  there  already,  they  could  not  get  tiiiere  when  they  left  the  earth.    We 
are  members  of  Christ,  not  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  but  of  His  flesh  and  His  bones. 
This  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written  in  express  condemnation  of  that  spurious 
spirituality  which  makes  vital  religion  to  consist  merely  in  the  exercise  of  the  human 
spirit,  instead  of  its  being,  what  it  really  is,  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit,, 
the  exaltation  of  that  which  is  of  the  lower  world  by  the  communication  of  that  which 
is  of  the  very  Being  of  God.      The  Body  of  Christ  is,  then,  no  mere  metaphorical 
expression.     We  are  of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones,  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all 
in  alL      So  this  Church  is  taken  from  the  very  Body  of  Christ,  and  we  are  made 
individually  members  of  that  Body.    This  Body  takes  us  unto  itself  assimilates  us  to 
itself,  until,  by  Divine  grace,  we  can  be  no  more  separated  from  it.    The  union  began 
in  Baptism,  by  which  we  were  made  partakers  of  the  Divine  mystery  which  was  hidden 
from  ages,  which  was  predestined  before  the  world  began,  and  which  is  the  object  of 
unceasing  wonder  to  the  angelic  host.     This  Epistle,  however,  announces  but  the 
beginning  of  the  revelation.     The  mystery  is  partially  revealed,  but  it  would  be  no 
mysteiy  unless  part  of  the  truth  were  still  hidden.     It  is  still  a  hidden  mystery.     We 
still  require  the  teaching  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  in  order  "  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints, 
what  is  the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 
See  how  the  Apostle  passes  into  the  supernatural — ^firom  the  threefold  nature  of  earthly 
things  to  the  fourfold  sense  of  heavenly  things — ^into  that  manifold  space  which  science 
is  beginning  to  perceive,  but  which,  indeed,  it  has  always  been  the  joy  of  the  faithful 
to  contemplate,  that  higher  snperlocal  existence  whereby  we  are  called  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Divine  life.    The  Apostle  gives  us  seven  pillars,  or  fundamental  verities,  upon 
which  the  Church  is  built  so  as  to  be  one.      Of  these  the  first  is  the  "one  Body." 
There  are  not  many  bodies.     Christ  has  only  one  Body.    Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  Christ  has  a  natural  Body  in  one  place,  and  a  sacramental  Body  in  another  place, 
and  a  mystical  Body  which  is  something  difBarent  from  both.    The  Apostle  knows  only 
of  one,  and  that  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  we  also  in  that  Body  are  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.     The  Church  is  called  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  because  it  is  Christ's 
hody  in  a  hidden  manner.     It  is  not  an  unreal  thing.     It  is  the  hidden  presence  of 
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ChriBt  which  we  have  in  onrselves.  Tlie  Sacramental  Body  ifl  the  same  Body  in  a  dif> 
ferent  form  of  existence.  This  Body  is  given  in  a  heavenly  manner.  It  is  given  to 
those  who  are  with  Christ  in  heavenly  places.  Hence  it  is  said  that  those  who  hi?s 
•not  a  "  lively  faith  "  cannot  be  partakers  of  Christ.  They  have  not  the  spiritoal  identily 
of  nature.  They  have  not  the  heavenly  nature  wherewith  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
heavenly  part,  the  inward  substance  of  the  Sacrament.  As  there  is  one  Body,  there  is 
also  one  Spirit,  one  Hope,  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  Grod  and  Father  of 
us  alL  These  are  the  seven  pillars  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Let  us  have  our  fi& 
regulated  by  them,  let  us  see  that  we  rise  up  to  the  gloiy  of  this  Divine  life  of  the 
mystical  Body  of  the  Incarnate  Son.  So  must  we  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where- 
with we  are  called.  So  love  we  God  as  our  Father ;  so  "  love  we  the  Lord  Jesoi 
Christ  in  incorruptness  "  (Eph.  vi.  24),  as  becometh  the  Bride  of  the  Eternal. 


Henrt  F.  Bowker,  Esq.,  London. 

Thebb  is  danger  lest,  in  the  midst  of  the  controversies  which  we  have  with  each  other, 
we  should  forget  the  character  of  the  controversy  which  God  has  with  us  in  this  nbe- 
teenth  century.    He  is  demanding  that  we  should  carry  our  theories  into  pnctiee ; 
that  we  should  be  what  we  seem,  and  do  what  we  talk  about.     This  Churdi  of 
England  of  ours  has  been  endowed  with  great  privileges.     We  posaees  a  litentme 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  Church.     We  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  evidenoM 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  he  must  indeed  be  wilfully  blind  who  lefosei  to 
accept.     The  missionary  efforts  put  out  by  all  sections  of  the  Church  have  been  greaUj 
blessed  of  God.     We  have  had,  and  have  still,  a  large  share  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Word  of  God  all  over  the  world.    The  moral  tone  of  society  at  laige  has  been  nised, 
and  its  results  are  still  increasing.     But  the  world  still  scoffs.     It  says,  "  Tou  are  ai 
fond  of  money,  as  selfish,  as  self-assertive,  as  censorious,  as  contentious  as  we  arew" 
Kay,  even  in  this  quiet  Church  Congress— quiet  in  comparison  with  all  previous  Churdi 
Congresses  that  I  have  attended — what  has  that  Hand,  no  longer  seen,  but  as  real  ai 
ever,  been  recording  of  many  of  us  ?    Again,  if  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  infide* 
lity  of  our  day.    It  has  assumed  an  aspect  totally  different  from  that  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Then  it  was  a  filthy  infidelity,  marked  by  a  deep  moral  impurity  on  the  lives  of 
many  of  its  professors.    Not  so  now.     Its  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part^  men  of  h^h 
character,  claiming  a  morality  which  they  assert  to  be  equal  to  our  own.    We  haveoolf 
to  read  the  articles  in  this  direction  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century*'  and  the  ''Cootempo* 
raiy  Beview,"  to  be  convinced  of  this.    How  is  this  infidelity  to  be  met  f    The  Chsich 
has  tried  asceticism,  monastic  seclusion,  and  other  imposing  forms  of  distinction  aad 
separation,  but  they  have  failed.     Now,  let  us  try  Christ- like  simplicity  in  ail  our 
spheres  of  labour,  and  in  all  our  intercourse  one  with  another.     At  the  dose  of  the 
first  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  we  read  of  an  ''inheritance*'  under  two  aspects :  the 
inheritance  of  the  Church,  which  is  Christ  Himself,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  Father, 
which  is  the  Church.    This  inheritance  it  is  which  has  suggested  the  few  renoarks  which 
I  am  permitted  to  offer  you  this  morning.   It  will  be  agreed  by  us  all  that  an  inheritanoe 
implies  more  than  ownership,  cultivation,  fruit^bearing,  enjoyment — ^these  and  much 
more  are  included.  One  of  the  preceding  speakers  spoke  of  Christ  as  our  Sanctificatioo. 
I  thank  him.    This  Epistle  is  full  of  this  truth.    All  the  questions  that  affect  us  were 
settled  at  the  Cross — that  great  place  of  healing,  of  sanctification,  and  of  promises  of 
glory.     Christ  has  conquered  all  our  foes  and  delivered  us  ;  and  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  walk  by  faith  in  the  power  of  that  deliverance.    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaos  it  is, 
"  We  have  been  crucified  with  Christ "  (GaL  iL  20).     In  this  Epistle  it  is,  *'  Qoick* 
ened,  raised,  and   seated  with  Him**  (Eph.  ii.  5,  6).    Our  ''old  man*'  has  been 
crucified  with  Christ,  has  been  consigned  judicially  to  the  grave.    We  are  to  have  doa$ 
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with  him  then,  and  when  he  claims  indolgence,  to  ignore  his  daim,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Bom.  yiii  13).  £ttt  the  power?  It  is  richly  and  fully  pro- 
vided :  for  we  are  taught  that  the  same  power  which  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  is 
OQis  (Eph.  i.  19,  20).  For  our  daily  lives,  Paul's  personal  appeal  to  us  is  most 
touching.  '*  I  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord  ;  "  '*  walk  worthy ; ''  '*  as  children  of 
light ;  **  "  dear  children,*'  ix.  How  strong  the  motives,  how  all-pervading  the  influ- 
ences around  us,  if  we  will  only  yield  to  them  I  We  contend  about  many  things  ;  for 
doctrine,  and  we  are  right,  for  all  true  practice  is  built  upon  true  doctrine.  We  con- 
tend for  union,  but  it  must  be  union  in  the  Spirit.  We  are  many  of  us  too  absorbed 
with  ourselves.  Our  Christianity  is  too  selfish.  If  eternal  life  be  the  gift  of  Grod — and 
it  is — we  are  called  upon  to  accept  it,  and  then  be  free  to  serve  Christ  and  seek  His 
glory.  But,  some  one  will  ask,  Is  there  no  conflict  to^maintain  tins  life  f  Yes,  much  ; 
and  this  Epistle  provides  the  means.  In  that  armoury  provided  in  the  sixth  chapter 
there  are  seven  pieces,  including  prayer,  and  the  central  one  is  the  shield,  the  shield  of 
faith,  which  is  Christ.  Sheltered  in  Him,  and  having  Him  between  us  and  the  foe, 
what  have  we  mainly  to  contend  for )  His  glory.  He  is  our  inheritance,  let  us  defend 
it  No  longer  absorbed  in  ourselves,  we  shall  be  free  indeed.  £ut  this  armour  is  all 
defensive  except  in  one  thing — *'  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit*'  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
this  is  the  only  weapon  which  is  interpreted  for  us  :  '*  the  Word  of  Grod.**  Why  1  I 
ask.  Because  that  highly-tempered  instrument  can  bear  no  contact  with  anything  else ; 
no  traditions,  no  schemes  of  man's  devisings,  only  the  ''Word  of  God.*'  "By  this 
weapon  thou  shalt  conquer,  and  by  this  alone."  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  there  is 
a  conunon  impression  among  Christians,  that  if  Grod  has  not  exactly  left  us  to  fight  the 
battles  of  spiritual  life  at  our  own  charges,  He  only  intends  that  the  help  shall  come  as 
a  reserve  force,  when  we  can  do  no  more.  In  stating  my  conviction  of  the  fallacy  of 
this,  let  me  give  an  illustration  from  the  history  of  our  own  country.  When  Edward 
III.  invaded  France,  he  met  the  French  in  the  frunous  field  of  Crecy,  near  Amiens. 
He  told  hia  nobles  that  the  honour  of  the  day  was  to  be  given  to  his  renowned  son,  the 
Black  Prince.  He  was  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  while  the  King,  with  a  reserve 
force  behind  him,  viewed  the  conflict  from  a  neighbouring  windmill,  with  the  intention 
of  bringing  up  that  reserve  should  it  be  needed.  This  illustrates  the  view  of  many. 
Bot  is  it  true  ?  Nay,  Christ  goes  before  us  to  the  conflict,  and  we  follow.  We  fight 
indeed,  but  it  is  under  His  banner,  and  with  Him  close  at  hand.  He  coyers  our  head 
in  the  day  of  battle,  gains  the  victory  for  us,  and  turns  round  and  presents  us  with  the 
fruits  of  it.  When  the  Church  arises  to  her  *'  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  world 
wUl  no  longer  scofi^  but  her  life  will  be  the  best  evidence  to  the  truth  of  her  great 
mission. 

The  third  hymn  (in  Welsh)  was  now  sung: — "Marchog,  lesa,  yn 
llwyddiannus  "  ("  Kide  on,  Jesus,  prosperously,"  cf.  Pa  xlv.  4). 


Rev.  M.  E.  Welbt,  Vicar  of  Eglwys  Oen  Daw,  Breconshire, 

and  Rural  Dean. 

Mt  Lobd, — What  we  have  heard  this  morning  must,  I  think,  have  deepened  our  con- 
viction, that  in  this  Epistle  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  to  the  Church  one  of  her 
most  priceless  manuals  of  Faith,  Duty,  and  Prayer,  i.  Certainly  it  is  a  Mwntal  of 
^aith.  Nowhere  does  Faith  rise  to  so  lofty  a  viewpoint.  Nowhere  is  our  Lord  pre- 
sented in  so  majestic  an  aspect.  In  the  other  Epistles  ''there  are,"  says  Farrar, 
*'  special  aspects  of  Him."  In  the  Thessalonians,  "the  Judge ; "  in  the  Komans,  our 
"  Emancipator  "  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  in  the  Corinthians,  the  risen  Prince 
of  life ;  in  the  Philippians,  the  Crown  of  joy  to  the  saved ;  in  the  Colossians,  the 
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Central  Being  of  the  uniyene ;  but  in  thiB  great  Epistle  St  Paul  teems  weU-nigb 
weighed  down  with  the  grandeur^of  the  reyelation  entrusted  to  him :  the  Headship 
over  all  things  to  the  Choroh ;  the  recapitulation  of  all  things  in  Him ;  His  relatioii  to 
the  universe.  Bishop  Lightfoot  remarks  that  the  Church  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  fully  rose  to  the  Apostolic  teaching — ^that  we  confess  the  truth,  and  all  the 
truth,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  need  a  firmer  hold  of  our  Lord's  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  he  finally  adds  :  "  All  created  being  comes  forth  from  Him,  conveitges  back 
to  Him,  and  He  is  the  principle  of  cohesion  to  the  universe.  2.  Certainly,  too^  this 
Epistle  is  a  "  Manual  of  Duty.*'  Nowhere  is  Duty  raised  to  a  higher  standard.  It  is 
no  mere  moral  treatise.  St.  Paul  does  not  rank  with  Seneca,  Epictetns,  and  Marcos 
Aurelius,  as  a  teacher  of  ethics ;  he  is  the  msster^teacher  of  holiness.  I  understand 
by  "morality,"  obedience  to  a  law;  by  ''holiness,"  self* consecration  to  a  person.  One 
fact  appalled  him,  that,  &ce  to  face  with  Greek  culture  and  Asiatic  refinement,  he 
saw  the  combination  of  "  high  thinking"  and  **  low,  dark  living.*'  So,  in  planting  the 
new  faith  of  Christy  his  one  call  to  the  baptized  was,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  All  the 
new  life  was  to  be  lived  to  the  Lord ;  all  its  duties  done  to  the  Lord ;  all  its  relation  lived 
"  in  the  Lord  ;  **  even  the  tempers  in  least  repute  with  the  heathen  (meekness,  puity, 
truth)  were  to  be  taken  up  into  the  new  life,  as  our  Lord  had  graced  and  beantified 
His  manhood  with  them.  And  nobly  did  the  early  Christians  rise  to  this  standard. 
Pliny  told  the  Emperor  Trajan  of  their  "  high  believing,"  when  he  described  them  as 
men  "  who  worshipped  Christ  as  Grod,  and  enlisted  under  Him  as  their  captain ; " 
and  Pliny  told  him  of  their  "holy  living,"  when  he  described  their  worship  on  the  fint 
day,  and  their  binding  themselves  by  a  military  oath  "  never  to  defraud,  never  to  be 
untrue^  never  to  be  profane ;  '*  and  nobly  did  St.  Augustine  rise,  at  the  trumpet-call  of 
St.  Paul,  from  his  dark  early  life  to  holy  living  and  holy  dying.  And  3.  Certainly  this 
Epistle  is  a  '*  Manual  of  Prayer."  Nowhere  does  Prayer  rise  to  so  exalted  an  atte^ 
ance  as  in  the  twofold  prayer  of  St.  Paul :  first,  that  the  Church  may  know  the  great- 
ness of  her  Christ ;  next,  that  she  may  know  the  greatness  of  her  destinies  *'  in  Him." 
My  Lord,  let  us  pray  that  our  Church  may  know  the  greatness  of  her  Christ  in  all 
BQs  majestic  relations  to  the  universe,  to  humanity,  to  the  Church.  No  lower  teach- 
ing will  meet  the  wants  of  the  future.  If  religion  and  science  are  "to  make  the  vastar 
music ''  of  the  future,  Christ  must  be  the  central  truth.  If  our  leading  minds  an 
to  explain  to  us  the  ethnic  faiths  and  the  sdence  of  comparative  religions,  Christ  most 
be  the  one  absolute  revelation  of  Grod.  If  our  miasions  are  to  claim  nU  men  for  the  Lord, 
it  must  be  that  Christ  is  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  Tacitus  tells  ns  that  the 
l^ons  of  Rome  collapsed  in  the  provinces  when  there  was  only  the  pretence  of  a  GBsar 
on  the  imperial  throne ;  and  let  us  pray  that  our  Church  may  know  the  "  greatneai  of 
her  destinies  in  Him,"  that  we  may  point  men  to  the  one  true  goal  of  their  ledeemed 
life.  The  question  is  being  asked  nowadays,  Where  are  we  moving  onwards  ?  In  what 
direction,  and  where  shall  we  be  perfected  ?  What  is  to  be  the  final  goal  t  Men  an 
pointing  us  to  human  power,  culture,  civilisation,  progress.  St.  Paul  points  to  one 
quarter  only— to  "  the  Divine  Man— till  we  all  come  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  to  a  full-grown  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  Christ."  In  union  with 
Him  is  to  be  our  final  emancipation  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  and  our  entiance 
into  life.  Surely  with  this  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty  men  ought  not  to  be  aaking,  "  Is 
life  worth  living?"  Surely  with  this  manual  of  Church  principles  jn  our  possesBOo, 
we  ought  to  be  moving  onwards  in  "Church  unity  "  to  that  peace-march  of  this  Epistie— 
"  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all."  Surely  one  wan- 
ing comes  to  us  across  the  centuries.  The  historian  tells  us  of  this  great  Churoh  of 
Epheeus,  and  the  Churches  of  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  "that  they  perished  under  tht 
withering  blight  of  Ishun."  First  inner  strife  and  the  loss  of  love ;  then  "  broken 
ranks"  and  the  loss  of  power ;  then  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist. 
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Thb  subject  to  which  I  propose  to  address  myself  in  occupying  your  attentioo  for  a 
few  moments,  I  may  thus  state  :  I  propose  that  we  should  consider  how  much  these 
Primitiye  Christians  gained  by  the  definiteness  of  their  earlier  spiritual  experiences, 
and  how  much  modem  Christianity  loses  by  the  iudefiniteness  which  too  often  oba|mc- 
terises  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  decided  than  the  language  St  Paul  employs  in  this 
Epistle  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  And  if  we 
compare  his  precise  and  unqualified  assertions  with  the  somewhat  vague  and  dubious 
utterances  with  which  in  too  many  of  our  pulpits  we  are  painfully  familiar,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  conclude  either  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  changed,  and 
does  not  produce  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  similar  effects  to  those  which  it  produced  in 
the  firsts  or  that  many  of  those  who  claim  to  be  either  its  teachers  or  its  disciples  fail 
to  apprehend  the  true  charaeter  of  the  religion  that  they  profess,  and  are  strangers  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  its  elementary  blessings.  Let  me  instance  some  of  these 
definite  utterances  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  these  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians, in  order  to  make  my  meaning  plain.  The  Apostle  begins  by  returning  thanks 
to  Grod  for  having  ^'blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ." 
He  speaks  of  our  being  ''accepted  in  the  Beloved;"  of  our  having  "redemption 
through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; "  of  our  **  having  obtained  an  inherit- 
ance^" and  "being  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spurit  of  promise."  In  the  second  chapter 
his  assertions  become,  if  possible,  still  more  definite  and  decisive.  He  begins  by  remind- 
ing these  early  Christians  of  the  contrast  between  their  present  and  their  past  condi- 
tion, and  then  proceeds  to  draw  this  contrast  in  the  strongest  terms  and  with  the 
sharpest  outline.  They  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  God  had  quickened  them. 
Tbey  were  living  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  but  now  they  are  exalted  to 
heavenly  places  in  Christ.  They  were  children  of  wrath,  but  now  by  grace  they  have 
been  saved  through  faith.  Tbey  were  far  off,  they  now  are  brought  nigh.  They  were 
behind  a  barrier  wall,  but  now  they  have  access  by  one  Spirit  to  the  Father.  They 
were  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  now  they  have  become  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  members  of  the  household  of  God.  Now,  it  may  well  be  asked,  do  we 
frequently  hear  such  statements  as  these  made  to  our  modem  and  nominally  Christian 
congregations  ?  and,  further,  are  our  congregations  in  such  a  state  that  words  of  this 
kind  could  be  addressed  to  them  ?  Axe  there  not  too  many  congregations  whose  mem- 
bers would  be  utterly  astonished  if  their  pastor  were  to  address  them  in  such  terms  as 
these  ?  and,  worse  still,  are  there  not  too  many  members  of  such  congregations  whom 
no  stretch  of  charity  could  enable  their  pastor  thus  to  address  except  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  truth  ?  How  many  of  the  nominal  Christians  who  throng  our  churches  would 
be  most  astonished,  and  even  startled,  at  being  addressed  by  any  Christian  minister  in 
these  terms  : — "  By  grace  ye  have  been  saved  through  faith,  and  that  salvation  the  gift 
of  God.*'  Nay,  how  many  would  regard  it  as  the  height  of  presumption  to  make  any 
such  assertion  of  themselves,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  made  of  them  ?  And  yet  we  neither 
affirm  that  it  was  presumption  in  St.  Paul  to  speak  in  this  definite  way,  nor  that  it  was 
presumption  in  the  Ephesians  to  believe  and  rejoice  in  what  he  said.  Has  the  Gospel 
changed,  or  is  the  change  in  the  character  and  spiritual  apprehension  of  some  of  those 
who  profess  to  believe  and  even  to  teach  it  ?  Now,  let  me  point  out  that  this  Epistle 
abounds  in  illative  particles  to  other  forms  of  inferential  expression,  all  of  which  derive 
their  force  from  the  fact  that  these  spiritual  experiences  had  been  definitely  enjoyed  by 
those  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote.  Had  there  been  any  uncertainty  on  the  Apostle  s 
mind  upon  these  points,  or  had  ho  presupposed  any  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  his  argument  in  these  various  passages  would  have  been  stript  of 
all  its  force,  and  these  inferential  expressions  would  have  been  devoid  of  meaning. 

2  L 
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For  example,  it  is  a  marvelloua  prayer  that  he  offers  in  the  first  chapter  for 
Cbristiatis,  rich  in  expressions  of  the  loftiest  desire  for  their  spiritaal  adTanoement^   He 
prays  that  they  may  know  the  hope  of  their  calling,  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  God's 
inheritance  in  His  saints,  the  encircling  greatness  of  His  power  to  usward  who  beliere ; 
bat  he  only  dares  to  breathe  forth  these  fervent  desires  because  he  had  heard  of  thdr 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  was  fully  persuaded  that  they  were  "  accepted  in  the 
Beloved."     Similarly  in  the  third  chapter  he  speaks  of  himself  as  bowing  his  knees, 
and  asking  that  they  might  be  strengthened  to  enjoy  the  indwelling  presence  of  Chrisi^ 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  be  able  to  comprehend  the  length,  and  breadtli,  and 
depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  God  that  passeth  knowledge.     But  this 
prayer,  again,  is  introduced  by  an  emphatic  twice  repeated,  "for  this  cause,^  occur- 
ring in  the  first,  and  again  in  the  fourteenth  verse.    And  when  we  ask,  for  what  cause  t 
the  answer  is  evidently  to  be  sought  in  the  definite  statements  of  the  second  chaptor, 
and  will  be  found  in  such  expressions  as,  **  By  grace  ye  have  been  saved ;"  "Ye  are 
His  workmanship,  created  anew  to  good  works ; "  **  Ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off 
are  brought  nigh  ;"  ''Ye  are  fellow-citizens  vrith  the  saints  ;"  "Ye  are  builded  to- 
gether an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.*'    For  this  cause  he  prayed,  and  well 
he  might,  that  they  might  go  on  to  know  all  the  higher  mysteries  of  divine  love ;  but 
could  he  have  offered  any  such  prayer  if  he  had  not  had  this  definite  persuasion  with 
respect  to  their  position  ?  would  he  not  rather  have  prayc^  for  them  as  in  the  Bomans ! 
He  tells  us  he  prayed  for  his  own  countrymen  :  "  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  Israel  is  that  they  may  be  saved."     And  shall  we  be  prepared  to  implore  the  more 
exalted  blessings  of  Christian  experience,  either  for  ourselves  or  for  others,  unless  we 
have  made  sure  of  the  possession  of  these  elementary  blessings,  without  which  such 
prayers  ought  to  give  place  to  the  cry  for  mercy  or  the  petition  for  salvation  ?    Simi- 
larly this  Epistle  abounds  in  practical  directions  ;  but  these  again,  we  observe,  are  in- 
troduced by  similar  inferential  expressions.    The  fourth  chapter  commences  ^tb  a 
practical  exhortation,  but  this  is  introduced  by  a  "  therefore,"  which  surely  corresponds 
to  the  "for  this  cause"  which  has  preceded  it,  and  carries  our  minds  back  to  the 
same  point,  the  definite  expressions  of  the  second  chapter.    There  is  another  "  there- 
fore "  in  the  seventeenth  verse,  which  has,  perhaps,  special  reference  to  our  corporate 
relations  with  Christ ;  but  this  again  is  succeeded  by  a  third  and  a  fourth  **  therefore  " 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  the  former  referring  to  the  fact  that  these  Christiana 
had  learned  Christ,  and  the  latter  to  the  fact  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  had  forgiven 
them.     Similar  is  the  inferential  force  of  the  "for''  in  the  eighth  verse;  and  then  in 
the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  these  Christians  are  called  upon  not  to  be  par- 
takers in  the  abominations  of  Gentile  sin,  because  whereas  they  once  were  darkness^ 
now  are  they  light  in  the  Lord  ;  and  to  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfiruitful  works  of 
darkness,  because  they  had  been  wakened  from  sleep,  and  called  from  amongst  the 
dead.     Surely  the  great  practical  lesson  suggested  to  our  minds  by  this  connection  of 
thought  so  frequently  repeated  is  this :  that  it  is  only  as  our  early  experiences  are 
definite  and  distinct  that  we  shall  be  open  to  the  practical  influences  of  those  forces  to 
which  the  Gospel  looks  for  the  purification  of  our  character  and  the  elevation  of  onr 
conduct.    And  surely  we  cannot  escape  the  inference  that,  if  our  personal  experiences 
of  the  earlier  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  our  hearts  are  dubious  and  indistinct, 
we  shall  be  without  the  prominent  source  of  spiritual  power  to  which  the  great  Apostle 
most  confidently  refers.    Hence  not  only  shall  we  of  necessity  forfeit  much  of  the  com- 
fort and  blessedness  that  should  have  been  ours,  but  we  shall  also  stand  at  a  disadvan- 
tage on  the  practical  battlefield  of  life ;  we  shall  be  conscious  of  weakness  when  W9 
should  be  strong,  of  misgiving  when  we  should  be  confident ;  and  thus  we  must  in  a& 
probability  secure  for  ourselves  disastrous  defeat  and  humiliating  disappointment. 
Now,  that  I  may  as  far  as  possible  bring  my  remarks  homSi  and  impress  my  mMniog 
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upon  the  minds  of  those  whom  I  have  the  privilefi^  of  addreBsing,  I  would  venture  to 
put  to  those  now  present  the  inquiry,  how  many  of  us  who  constitute  this  large  assembly 
would  be  prepared  to  write  out  that  eighth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  and  to  sign 
our  names  at  the  end  of  it ?   ''By  grace  I  have  been  saved  through  faith,  and  that 
salvation  the  gift  of  God,"  and  then  our  signatures.     Do  we  shrink  from  the  test  ? 
and  if  we  do,  are  we  in  such  a  spiritual  condition  as  to  be  able  to  offer  the  petitions  of 
the  Apostle's  prayers  I    Are  we  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  comply  with  the 
Apostle's  directions  and  to  obey  his  exhortations !    And  if  not,  surely  our  whole  reli- 
gions life  falls  utterly  short  of  the  Apostle's  type,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  lead  up  to 
the  same  glorious  end  as  his  religious  life  so  greatly  did.    And  this  indefiniteness  must 
infect  and  influence  the  whole  course  of  our  experience,  and  the  character  of  our  conduct. 
How  much  of  the  religion  that  one  meets  with  is  mere  legality  coloured  by  a  certain 
evangelical  complexion,  just  because  we  do  not  begin  at  the  right  end !    We  too  often 
begin  with  toil  and  struggle  to  do  what  is  right  because  it  is  our  duty,  as  though  we  heard 
the  Lawgiver  thundering  in  our  ears,  "Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live  ;  "  while  we  cut  our- 
selves off  from  the  most  powerful  of  all  incentives|[to  holy  conduct ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
of  us  that  we  love  much  because  we  have  had  much  forgiven ;  whereas  did  we  begin  by 
accepting  consciously  God^s  gift  of  salvation,  we  should  then  be  in  a  position  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  those  mighty  "therefores,"  and  to  run  in  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments because  He  has  set  our  hearts  at  liberty.     And  as  with  ourselves  so  with  our 
dealings  with  others.     How  often  does  our  own  cherished  indefiniteness  follow  us  here, 
and  prevent  us  from  doing  any  real  good  to  oar  fellow- creatures  !  We  endeavour  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  those  with  whom  we  meet  are  for  the  most  part  a  very  good  sort 
of  people,  and  we  contrive,  under  the  pretext  of  a  spurious  charity,  to  escape  the  not 
always  pleasant  task  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love.     If  it  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  ris  ) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  of  definite  experience,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  us  that  these  all  spring  from  the  predeterminate  counsel  of  the  grace 
of  God.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  not  what  we  do,  but  what  Christ  has  done,  that 
creates  Uie  blessed  possibility  of  our  taking  our  stand  already  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesua ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember  that  the  enjoyment  of  the 
results   of   God's  beneficent  provision  is  dependent  upon  our  compliance  with  the 
preappointed  conditions.    By  all  means  let  it  be  remembered  that  salvation,  and  all 
that  salvation  leads  up  to,  is  of  grace ;  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  it  is 
by  grace,  it  is  through  faith,  and  only  through  faith. 
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The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester  took  the  Chair  at 

Half-past  Two  o'clock. 
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C.  The  Subsequent  Training  of  Young  Clergy. 


PAPERS. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Furse,  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Vicar 
of  Cuddesdon,  and  Principal  of  the  Cuddesdon  Theological 
College,  Oxon. 

I.  It  is  in  no  disrespect  to  those  who  have  invited  me  to  open  thii 
discussion  that  I  dismiss  the  first  important  division  of  the  subject  with 
one  remark.  Should  the  supply  of  clergy  decline  still  more  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand,  I  do  not  think  that  the  balance  is  likely  to  be  r&> 
dressed  by  lowering  the  standard.  Neither  less  money  nor  less  time  is 
likely  to  be  spent  in  the  preparation,  but^  on  the  contrary,  the  thoroagh- 
ness  of  the  training  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  strong  will  which  brings 
the  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  front  Whether  they  be  graduates  of 
our  Universities,  and  by  birth  and  education  gentlemen,  or  be  drawn  from 
other  centres  of  English  life,  the  men  who  in  the  face  of  discouragemeot 
declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  will  be  found  to  entertain 
a  higher  estimate  of  the  character  proper  to  a  Christian  pastor  and  paiiah 
priest.     I  proceed  at  once  to  the  preparation. 

2.  Men's  views  on  this  subject  will  be  determined  by  their  previous  con- 
ception of  what  the  Christian  ministry  is.  If  that  department  of  Christian 
work  be  only  a  subdivision  of  labour,  demanding,  like  any  other  profession, 
general  culture,  with  some  technical  education,  the  lines  of  the  preparation 
will  be  laid  down  accordingly.  But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  a  certain  tjpe  of 
character  belong  to  the  Christian  pastor  and  priest,  and  if  on  the  integrity 
and  force  of  this  character  depend  his  true  work,  so  that  without  ft 
no  mental  power  which  examinations  can  gauge,  and  no  gracious  dis^ 
position  and  unwearied  labour  which  wins  men's  heart  shall  suffice,  then 
preparation  for  the  ministry  will  mean  a  different  thing.  To  win  hearts  is 
one  thing,  to  win  souls  another — a  distinction  which  in  the  social  position 
of  the  clergy  of  our  National  Church  (so  often  a  trial  and  grievance  to  tlie 
Nonconformist  minister)  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting. 

The  Christian  priest  is  an  ordinance  of  Ood.     Like   His  inanimate 
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creatares,  water  and  bread  and  wine,  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  out  of 
which  his  finger  fashions  the  revelation  of  His  mind  t(Anan,  the  priest  is 
the  instrument  of  God.  But  here  God  selects  a  living  instrument,  with  a 
mind  and  will  and  character  made  in  His  own  image ;  so  that,  beside  all 
his  instrumental  and  ministerial  acts,  the  priest  in  his  personal  life  and 
character,  in  the  man  himself,  conveys  the  reflection  of  the  Fatherhood  and 
Priesthood  and  Comforting  office  of  God.  *'  Simon,  son  of  Jonas" — not  the 
ecclesiastical  officer  only — not  the  material,  sacramental  Rock — but  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas — the  man  in  his  personal  character,  known  of  his  brethren,  in- 
fluencing and  influenced  by  them,  the  impulsive,  generous,  fallen,  penitent, 
converted,  chastened  sinner — "  Lovest  thou  Me )     Feed  My  sheep." 

3.  On  this  ground  I  venture  to  set  down,  as  the  first  requisite  in  the 
preparation  of  the  ministry,  the  creation  of  character.  I  have  less  care  to 
inquire  where  or  how  this  character  is  to  be  formed  than  to  insist  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  character,  and  that  by  some  means  or  other  it  must  be 
had.  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  for  the  theological  colleges,  though  here  or  else- 
where I  will  stand  fire  for  their  cause.  But  I  am  pleading  for  the  whole 
Church,  whose  organism  is  out  of  gear  if  it  omit  to  insist  on  a  character 
in  its  ministers.  Where  there  is  an  emphatic  vocation,  I  do  not  deny  that 
this  character  may  be  nurtured,  nay,  from  the  rudiments  created,  in  many 
varieties  of  home  and  school.  And  to  idolaters  of  routine  (if  such  there  be) 
I  would  say  that,  be  their  seminaries  and  systems  what  they  may,  when  the 
framework  of  the  man  has  been  elaborated  out  the  dust  of  the  elements 
in  their  hand,  the  Almighty  must  breathe  into  his  nostrils  the  spirit  of  life, 
or  the  man  will  not  become  a  living  souL  In  the  public  school,  the  uni- 
versity, the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  camp  at  Aldershot, 
the  counting-house  at  Swansea  or  Cardiff,  the  home  that  is  fragrant  with 
the  hidden  life  of  a  holy  mother — whose  prayers,  like  night-scented  flowers, 
have  a  perfume  of  their  own, — the  mansion  that  is  sobered  and  sheltered 
by  the  chastening  influence  of  a  father,  shading  the  prosperity  of  a 
brilliant  life,  like  the  spires  of  cypress  and  the  domes  of  pine  which  his 
own  hand  has  planted  to  tone  down  and  shade  the  marble  walls :  ay,  and 
in  those  visitings  of  early  chastisement,  first  loves,  cruel  disappointments, 
inward  bleedings,  bitter  partings,  convulsions  of  faith,  sharp  penitences, 
here,  in  all  varieties  of  schools,  the  character  of  the  pastor  and  the  priest 
is  wrought  by  the  finger  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  be  not  jealous  of 
systema  They  need  no  more  contract  the  liberty  of  the  spirit,  than  the 
mechanism  of  the  ship  with  its  network  of  rope  and  sail  contracts  the 
will  of  the  four  wind&  I  venture  to  say,  that,  as  a  rule.  Englishmen  are 
the  better  for  a  special  preparation,  previous  to  their  ordination,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  certain  character.  And  if  retirement  from  old 
associations  is  recommended,  it  .is  because  they  have  need  to  be  unclothed, 
as  well  as  clothed  upon.  I  mean,  for  instance,  such  an  unclothing  of  the 
old  self  as  this.  One  of  the  handsomest  features  in  the  character  of  a 
young  man  is  the  rich  blood,  high  spirit,  careless  confidence  which  flings 
him  into  the  work  or  play  before  him,  making  him  trust  to  speed  for 
strength,  and  carry  things  before  him  by  the  animation  of  a  generous  heart 
and  sanguine  health,  and  the  applause  and  sympathy  of  his  peers.  Good  ! 
But  that  fine  fellow  has  to  learn  to  be  alone  with  himself,  and  then  he 
finds  himself  alone  with  God.  He  retires  more  and  more  to  know  the 
truth  of  his  own  soul.     Then  he  gets  to  feel  unnerved  and  weak,  as  the 
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blood  of  nature  ebbs ;  and  just  as  athletes  at  a  crisis  of  their  training 
become  weak  and^ow  and  irritable,  so  while  nature  ebbs,  and  until  the 
inflowing  grace  has  filled  the  void,  the  novice  needs  the  tender  tench 
of  a  strong  sympathy  to  hold  him  on  through  this  painful  discipline,  until 
he  feels  the  secret  power  and  security  of  casting  himself  on  Qod.  Then 
he  begins  to  be  clothed  upon.  Then  he  learns  the  secret  of  strength 
in  weakness,  of  glorying  in  his  infirmities.  He  knows  the  steadying 
thought  of  that  protestation  before  the  Almighty,  ''My  soul  deaveth 
to  the  dust"  And  then  only  he  begins  to  see  how  the  finest  powers  of  a 
manly  life  can  best  be  spent  in  bearing  his  brother^s  burden ;  and  why 
from  the  beginning  God  chose  for  His  priests  not  angels  but  men.  Next 
see  how  this  discipline  of  the  soul  affects  him  in  the  culture  of  his  mind. 
The  gradual  conversion  of  his  character  by  the  discipline  of  grace  is 
quickening  his  apprehensive  desire  and  strengthening  his  digestive  power 
for  getting  nutriment  for  the  understanding  out  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Having  acquired,  through  an  emptying  of  self,  a  certain  spiritual  sensi- 
bility and  taste  of  the  unseen  world,  he  rises  in  desire  towards  that  new 
realm  of  knowledge  wherein  he  begins  to  see — 

**  Gleams  of  a  brighter  heaven  behind, — 
A  cloudlesB  depth  of  light." 

And  this  desire  for  divine  knowledge  continues  with  the  fresh  necessity 
he  feels  for  acquiring  by  patient  study  supplies  of  learning  which  he  may 
communicate  to  others.  Henceforth  he  has  to  be  a  teacher.  He  must 
etart  ahead  and  keep  ahead  of  those  who  sit  under  him  to  be  taught 
Hence  diligent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  such  studies  as  help 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  siame,  is  accepted,  not  as  a  painful  requisite  in  the 
face  of  bishops  and  bishops'  chaplains,  but  as  a  solemn  and  delightful 
part  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Observe,  a  part — part  of  a  great 
work — part  of  the  new  creature  which  is  being  formed  in  him — part  of  a 
lifelong  work — part  of  the  man's  self-surrender  in  devotion  to  his 
brethren — part  of  his  communion  with  God,  and  of  homage  to  the  truth 
of  the  eternal  Word.  A  student  of  theology  does  not,  then,  lose  the  fibre 
of  his  intellect  through  acquiring  a  new  sweetness  of  moral  beauty  by  the 
discipline  of  repentance  ;  nor  does  he  spoil  the  fineness  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  by  the  gain  of  a  new  pliajicy  of 
spiritual  sympathies  with  the  iinlettered  piety  of  the  poor.  Am  I  presum- 
ing too  far,  my  Lord,  on  your  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  college  friend 
long  past  out  of  sight,  when  I  take  advantage  of  your  presence  to  name 
James  Kiddell,  of  Shrewsbury  and  Balliol — a  dear  and  blessed  friend  to 
nie  up  to  his  last  days — as  a  beautiful  pattern  of  a  Christian  scholar  and 
scbolarlike  priest,  especially  in  this  respect — that  the  delicate  accuracy  of 
his  theological  teaching  and  his  fine  sense  of  the  minutest  details  of  the 
four  Gospels  was  a  self-evident  part  and  parcel  of  his  whole  life  of  parity, 
self-discipline,  and  prayer,  while  the  exactness  of  his  scholarship  in  divine 
knowledge  and  his  punctual  diligence  in  preaching  was  only  one  move- 
ment of  those  exquisite  springs  upon  which  his  conscience  worked. 

Again,  no  clergyman  can  be  a  teacher  unless  he  be  trained  in  the  study 
of  dogmatic  theology,  and  good  teaching  is  the  groundwork  of  true 
preaching.  We  cannot  all  be  preachers.  Preaching,  among  other 
giiu,  requires  imagination.     But  our  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  most 
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all  learn  to  be  teachers;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  teachers  are  jast 
what  the  Church  of  England  wants.  How  our  divisions  are  to  end,  and 
when  they  are  to  end,  is  a  question  I  do  not  dare  to  touch.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  no  patient  thinker  can  be  inured  by  the  present  aspect  of  our 
National  Church  to  vagueness  of  teaching  in  the  preparation  of  our 
ministers.  I  go  farther  and  say,  let  us  not  commend  to  our  scholars  any 
eclecticism  in  theology,  or  we  shall  have  no  theology  at  all ;  intellectual 
candour,  moderation,  breadth — but  no  eclecticism.  The  greater  the  dis- 
cord of  many  voices,  the  more  distinct  must  be  the  utterance  of  one  who 
cares  to  be  heard,  and  if  a  young  teacher  has  to  make  his  mark  on  other 
minds,  let  him  at  least  be  distinctly  taught.  Side  by  side  with  distinctive 
teaching  let  the  candidate  have  such  teaching  as  shall  imbue  his  mind  with 
principles.  Let  him  be  allured  to  principles.  If  he  have  any  mind  to  be 
attracted,  principles  will  attract  it,  and  then  he  cannot  be  an  eclectic. 
The  grasp  of  principles  will  group  the  whole  family  of  truths  into  one 
whole,  and  he  will  see  with  a  nicety  of  judgment  the  value  of  an  article, 
because  it  is  a  little  joint  and  member  of  the  great  body  of  truth.  Here, 
I  think  (in  respect  of  controversies),  is  the  hope  of  a  solution  of  our  diffi- 
culties— remote  perhaps  to  desperation,  so  far  as  our  generation  is  con- 
cerned. But  what  of  that  ?  If  in  years  to  come  the  high  and  dry  Church- 
man will  grasp  the  principle  of  the  Atonement  and  preach  it  with  an 
unction  and  fervour  as  he  has  never  yet  done,  and  the  Evangelical 
teachers  will  study  the  Incarnation,  the  Priesthood  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  in  its 
principles,  and  follow  the  issue  of  them,  then  a  generation  to  come  may 
see  the  natural  relation  of  the  Cross  and  the  Altar  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  men  will  wonder  at  the  strife  of  the  present  age.  If  I  have  time  for 
another  word,  let  me  say  this  :  In  dealing  with  the  young  before  or  after 
their  ordination,  let  us,  their  elders,  be  generous  and  liberal  in  our  love. 
A  light  hand,  a  hard  nerve,  and  such  a  tone  of  speed  and  power  that  we 
delight  even  to  see  them  outstrip  us  in  the  cause.  No  fostering  of 
extremes,  such  as  some  men  like  who  think  that  the  absence  of  extremes 
means  the  presence  of  defects ;  a  sense  of  pain  in  controversy,  as  if  a 
necessity — a  dire  necessity — a  sense  of  shame  in  the  thought  of  those  vile 
newspapers,  which,  like  the  unsavoury  horde  of  camp  followers,  hang  on 
the  skirts  of  an  advancing  army  and  traffic  in  the  carrion  on  the  way ; 
and  lastly,  that  joyous  liberty  of  life  which,  conservative  of  the  old 
principles  of  a  divine  theology,  perceives  that  every  advance  to  the 
possession  of  a  new  application  of  the  truth  enables  us  to  see  still  higher 
truths,  and  compels  us  to  stretch  onwards  and  make  them  ours,  as  being 
the  links  between  the  knowledge  of  truth  here  and  everlasting  life  in  the 
world  to  come. 


The  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Llandaff,  and 

Master  of  the  Temple. 

Thkee  points  are  here.  Of  two  of  them,  the  first  and  the  last,  I  shall 
say  abnost  nothing.  Of  the  supply  only  this :  There  is  some  fear  of  a 
mechanical  idea  of  it.  Ministers  will  not  be  found  ready-made,  and 
ministers  cannot  be  made  to  order.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  supply 
of  the  ministry.     There  is  no  climate  in  which  ministers  are  indigenous. 
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There  is  no  patent  by  which  ministers  can  be  manufactured.  Minis^  is 
a  gift,  ministry  is  a  growth,  ministry  is  an  inspiration.  It  is  not  any  edu- 
cated man,  still  less  is  it  every  educated  man,  who  is  even  capable  of  it, 
The  minister  is  the  ultimate  product  of  a  long  operation  of  ProYidence 
and  of  grace  working  individually,  working  secretly,  and  giving  no  account 
of  itself.  When  our  Lord  looked  upon  the  vast  shepherdless  multitudes^ 
He  had  but  one  suggestion  to  make  for  the  ministerial  supply,  "  Pray  ye 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest " — and  He  was  there  Himself — "  that  He  will 
send  forth" — and  the  word  is  a  very  strong  one — "labourers  into  ffis 
harvest.''  I  pass  to  preparation,  and  I  venture  to  say  here,  by  all  means 
let  the  Universities  be  what  they  have  been — the  training  places  of  the 
clergy.  The  wonderful  advantage  of  being  educated  with  the  laity,  of 
knowing  and  having  for  friends,  from  their  youth  up,  men  of  all  kinds 
and  all  callings,  the  wonderful  advantage  of  having  breathed  for  years  an 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  freedom,  of  being  intimate  with  other  books 
and  other  thoughts  besides  and  before  those  of  systematic  and  professed 
theologies — of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  such  men  as  have  been  teaching  these 
last  years  in  the  University  best  known  to  me — the  wonderful  advantage 
(to  name  but  one  more)  of  being  forced  into  accuracy  by  examination — 
the  terror  of  all  knowledge  falsely  so  called — these  have  been  the 
privileges  for  many  generations  of  the  English  ministry ;  to  these  it  has 
owed  that  equal  life  of  giving  and  taking,  that  social  respect  and  accept- 
ance, that  thorough  communion  of  tastes  and  means,  fLat  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  language  and  feeling,  which  has  made  the  clerical  pro- 
fession a  totally  different  thing  in  England  from  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe  or  of  the  world — and  let  me  add  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, at  least  as  much  dearer  than  other  priesthoods  to  the  hearts  and 
homes  of  the  poor,  as  it  is  more  welcome  to  the  society  of  the  higher  and 
the  highest  ranks  of  its  citizens  and  its  countrymen.  We  will  suppose 
now  the  University  course  ended  and  the  University  degree  taken,  and 
pass  on  towards  the  ordination.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  practically  no 
place  of  clerical  preparation  for  the  graduate  of  the  University.  We  must 
not  exaggerate  the  evil.  Men  of  intellect,  men  of  genius,  thought  and 
read  for  themselves,  and  they  escaped  the  dwarfing  influences,  if  they  also 
missed  the  elevating.  The  good  seed  sprang  and  grew  up,  if  other  men — 
if  the  man  himself — ^knew  not  how.  It  was  not  in  the  choicer  spirits  of 
the  Church  that  the  destitution  of  special  preparation  showed  itsell  In 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  ministry  it  showed  itself  disastrously.  The  over- 
sight of  souls  was  a  mere  guesswork  and  haphazard.  '  The  entrance  upon  a 
parish  was  a  mere  leap  into  darkness.  It  is  possible  that  even  now  a 
first-rate  man  does  best  to  dispense  with  any  regular  intermediate  training. 
The  Church  wants  the  independent  ideas,  wants  even  the  first  thoughts  of 
the  man  who  is  the  one  among  a  thousand.  But  first-rate  men  are  few  in 
comparison,  and  candidates  for  the  ministry — it  is  no  reproach  to  say  sc- 
are for  the  most  part  rather  of  the  average,  and  such  men  want  helping. 
It  is  a  cheap  as  well  as  easy  sarcasm  which  has  defined  a  theologic^ 
college  as  a  machine  for  raising  dulness  into  mediocrity.  What  else,  we 
might  ask,  is  the  chief  occupation  of  seminaries  of  higher  renown,  the 
most  famous  of  schools,  the  most  illustrious  of  colleges  %  But  there  is 
another  case  behind.  It  would  be  a  cruel  Pharisaism,  cruel  to  the  indi- 
vidual, cruel  to  the  family,  cruel  even  to  the  Church,  which  should  despair  at 
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tiie  age  of  one  or  two  and  twenty  of  a  man  whose  college  career  had  not 
been  satisfactory,  whether  in  point  of  diligence  or  in  point  of  seriousness, 
or  even  in  point  of  steadiness.  Yet  such  a  man  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass 
straight  from  the  college  life  to  the  ministry.  There  must  be  for  him  an 
interval  of  study,  an  interval  of  trial,  an  interval  of  discipline.  He  must 
be  set  again  under  authority,  as  well  as  under  instruction.  For  such  pur- 
poses the  University  is  unavailing ;  its  influences  have  been  tried  and 
fbnnd  wanting ;  its  operations  must,  as  a  first  condition,  be  now  broken. 

Admitting  all  the  drawbacks  of  a  theological  college,  the  comparative 
smallness  of  its  society,  the  necessary  narrowness  of  its  curriculum,  the 
prevalent  professionalism  of  its  tone,  still  it  has  an  office,  in  those  cases, 
at  all  events,  not  to  be  disparaged ;  and  many  men  will  owe  to  it,  not 
their  ministerial  future  only,  but  '*  their  own  selves  besides."  Another  ex- 
periment had  been  tried.  It  sets  up  no  rival  to  the  theological  college. 
It  has  a  different  scope,  a  different  idea,  and  a  different  material.  It  deals 
with  the  case  of  graduates  only,  and  of  graduates  whose  college  career 
has  been  satisfactory.  It  is  inapplicable  to  men  who  require  either  dis- 
cipline to  make  sure  of  their  conduct  or  tuition  to  make  sure  of  their 
reading.  There  is  here  no  common  home,  common  table,  or  common 
study.  The  students  take  care  of  themselves  as  to  their  lodging  and 
maintenance,  and  there  is  no  "  account  of  giving  or  receiving"  between  them 
and  their  chief.  He,  on  his  part,  gives  them  free  access  to  his  parochial 
meetings,  whether  of  school  teachers,  district  visitors,  communicants,  or 
Bible-readers ;  assigns  them  districts  among  his  poorer  people,  classes  in 
his  Sunday-school,  places  in  his  choir;  reads  with  them  daily  in  the  Qreek 
Testament,  sets  them  texts  for  sermons,  subjects  for  essays  on  doctrine  ; 
looks  over,  comments  upon,  suggests  alternatives  of  idea,  arrangement  of, 
and  treatment;  counsels  them  as  to  their  future  ministrations  in  the 
Church  offices,  and  in  the  various  departments  of  parochial  visitation  ; 
advises  and  assists  them  in  their  negotiations  for  curacies,  and  seeks  to 
turn  them  thus,  and  their  endeavours,  into  channels  which  his  larger  experi- 
ence has  shown  him  to  be  wise,  right,  and  true.  When  through  change  of 
position  he  has  himself  been  without  a  parish,  he  has  supplied  through 
others  this  part  of  the  work,  keeping  a  general  supervision  over  all,  and 
seeking  to  maintain  in  everything  that  personal  charge  of  influence  which 
is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  system.  In  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen 
years  some  200  men  have  passed  through  this  course  under  one  person. 
They  are  scattered  now  through  most  of  the  English  dioceses ;  some  are 
serving  in  India  and  the  Colonies ;  '^  some  are  fallen  asleep."  Is  it  im- 
possible that  it  should  become  one  part  of  the  regular  English  pastorate 
thus  to  undertake,  with  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  Bishops,  the  practical 
preparation  of  two,  three,  or  more  candidates  for  ordination,  not  so  much 
by  teaching  as  (in  the  higher  sense)  by  educating  1  It  needs  no  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  scholarship,  no  remarkable  store  of  knowledge :  the 
devotional  study  of  Scripture  is  always  more  than  the  exegetical :  the 
pious  influence  of  an  experienced  pastor  is  far  more  valuable  for  his 
purpose  than  any  brilliancy  of  speech  or  any  profundity  of  learning.  If 
a  man  who  can  do  nothing  else  would  open  his  quiet  parsonage  to  one 
young  candidate  of  small  means  and  modest  attainments,  make  him  one 
of  his  household,  and  train  him  into  a  minister,  he  would  be  doing  more 
for  the  Church  than  any  of  us.     '^  All  they  of  their  abundance  did  cast  in 
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unto  the  offerings  of  God  ; "  he  of  his  want  did  more,  and  the  doable  and 
tenfold  blessing  shall  be  his.  3.  One  closing  word  most  be  given  to  the 
subsequent  training.  We  understand  by  this  the  office  of  the  older 
ministry  to  the  younger ;  to  use  the  poor  speech  of  the  day,  the  voice  of 
the  incumbent  to  his  curate.  What  shall  I  have  to  say  of  this  ?  Let  it 
be  at  once  brotherly  and  fatherly ;  in  other  words,  at  once  truthful  and 
helpful.  I  counsel  no  foolish  complimenting,  at  the  cost  of  the  congr^a- 
tions,  as  to  an  equal  use  of  the  pulpit  or  an  alternate  precedence  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.  This  is  unreal  talk  and  unwise  conduct 
But  I  do  advise  that  each  youngest  curate  should  have  his  own  charge, 
and  know  it.  It  may  be  the  smallest  and  humblest  of  chapels  or  school- 
rooms, it  may  be  the  poorest  and  most  remote  of  hamlets  and  districts,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  barred  for  a  moment  against  the 
entrance  of  his  chief  ;  only  let  him  feel,  as  hearts  feel  without  words,  that 
in  his  own  department  he  is  trusted,  that  no  suspicious  eye  watches,  and 
no  jealous  ear  listens.  Thus  youthful  ministers  grow — thus  the  Church 
recreates  herself.  Yet  above  even  trust  I  place  help.  A  young  minister 
feels  himself  a  child  in  the  face  of  souls.  The  last  thing  he  desires  is  to 
be  treated  as  if  he  were  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.  To  be  told 
to  go  and  do  his  best,  to  be  told  that  he  must  "  use  his  own  judgment,"  to 
be  told  that  he  ''  can  do  this,  that,  and  everything  perfectly  well " — has 
been  the  moral  paralysis  of  many  a  young  deacon.  For  this  kind  of 
treatment  he  would  gladly  take  in  exchange  any  imperiousness  of  direc- 
tion and  any  severity  of  reproof.  This  is  coldness,  this  is  indifference, 
this  is  selfishness  in  disguise. 
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As  to  supply,  I  am  not  for  lowering  the  standard  of  examination  or  the 
age  of  admission  to  orders ;  nor  am  I  for  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
by  the  introduction  of  men  of  a  lower  social  status.  I  am  rather  for  enlarging 
the  idea  of  "  the  ministry,"  by  including  in  it — I  will  not  say  Stib-Decu^ns, 
for  that  word  does  not  express  what  we  want,  but — duly  commissiotied 
workers  and  helpers  of  all  ranks.  They  need  not  wear  long  coats  and  white 
ties,  but  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  a  definite  share  in  Christian  work, 
according  to  their  gifts.  They  ought  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
communicants,  with  the  joint  approval  of  pastor  and  people,  and  authorised 
to  read  the  Psalms,  Lessons,  and  Litany,  to  give  addresses  at  certain 
services  in  and  out  of  church,  and  to  undertake  other  specified  wo^ 
being  set  apart  for  the  same  by  the  Bishop  or  his  Commissary. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  suggestion  :  many  are  deeply  persuaded 
that  the  vigorous  adoption  of  some  such  system  will  not  only  strengthen 
the  position  of  our  Church,  supplying  as  it  does  the  missing  link  between 
clergy  and  people,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  Christian  truth  in  a  simple  practical  form  within  the 
reach  of  thousands  who  are  now  strangers  to  it. 

Before  passing  on,  I  ask  the  oft-repeated  question,  "Why  is  there  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  orders  1 "     There  are  plenty  of 
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men  in  our  Universities.  Why  do  they  not  offer  themselves  for  the 
niiaistry  in  greater  numbers  %  The  sad  bat  true  reply  is  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  many  are  undermined  by  infidelity,  whilst  others  are  perplexed 
by  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  controversies^  or  discouraged  by  the  apparent 
want  of  success  following  upon  ministerial  work.  Bat^  after  all,  until 
men  have  given  their  hearts  to  Christ,  how  can  you  expect  them  to  give 
themselves  to  the  ministry  1  The  responsibility  thus  rests,  in  some 
measure,  with  the  existing  body  of  clergy.  The  more  thoroughly  we 
preach  Christ  and  live  Christ,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  men  pre- 
pared and  desirous  to  enter  the  ministry.  Moreover,  our  Master  has 
provided  a  special  means  of  enlarging  the  supply,  for  He  it  is  who  said, 
*'  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth  labourers 
into  His  harvest."  If  clergy  and  people  would  act  on  this  exhortation 
once  a  week  during  the  coming  year,  we  should  have  fresh  cause  for 
thankfulness  at  the  next  Church  Congress. 

I  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  last  branch  of  our  subject — the  subsequent 
training  of  the  clergy ;  by  which  I  understand  their  training  after  ordina- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  when  a  man  has  passed  all  his 
examinations  his  training  is  complete.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
delusion.  Every  teacher  ought  to  be  a  learner.  You  cannot  teach 
sympathetically — ^and  so  effectively — ^unless  you  keep  open  the  receptive 
avenues  of  your  mind.  Let  an  urgent  call  go  forth  from  this  gathering 
to  all  incumbents  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  with  their  curates,  to 
encourage  them  in  the  systematic  study  of  Scripture,  to  guide  them  in 
the  choice  of  books,  and  in  the  decision  or  difficult  questions,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  not  too  heavily  laden  with  parochial  engagements. 

Over  and  above  the  preparation  for  sermons  and  classes,  there  should 
be  a  daily  communing  with  Qod  over  His  Word.  It  is  this  which  makes 
a  minister  strong  and  true.  Do  you  say,  "  How  shall  I  find  time  for 
thisV  I  answer.  Make  time.  A  carpenter  makes  time  to  sharpen 
his  tools ;  and  you  must  do  the  same.  Modify  your  plans  of  work,  if 
necessary ;  cat  off  unprofitable  occupations ;  get  up  earlier  in  the  morning, 
and  so  go  to  your  work  bedewed  with  God's  blessing.  I  now  come 
to  the  topic  to  which  I  propose  to  give  the  rest  of  my  time.  There 
is  a  growing  conviction  among  us  that,  over  and  above  school  and 
college  life,  there  ought  to  be  some  special  training  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  and  that  for  various  reasons.  When  a  man  enters  on 
his  University  course,  he  is  embarking  on  a  wide  ocean  of  life  and  thought, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  fairly  competent  observers  at  Oxford  (I  say 
nothing  of  Cambridge),  that  those  who  come  up  without  fixed  religious 
principles  are  not  likely  to  get  them  there.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  fault  lies  in  any  measure  with  the  college  tutors ;  whether  it 
arises  from  their  want  of  moral  courage,  from  the  haziness  of  their 
belief,  from  the  weakness  of  their  convictions,  or  from  simple  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  great  responsibility  laid  on  them.  It  can  hardly  be  their 
deliberate  judgment  that  youths  fresh  from  school  are  fit  to  enter  upon 
the  moral  and  intellectual  conflict  which  Oxford  life  involves,  without  a 
helping  hand  from  their  elders.  Again,  the  possession  of  a  University 
degree  means  absolutely  nothing,  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  A 
Mahometan,  a  Hindoo^  an  absolute  atheist,  may  take  his  degree  at 
Oxford.     But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  it  may  be  asked  how  far 
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does  a  degree  presuppose  a  thorough  intellectual  training  ?  Owing  to  the 
changes  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  Oxford  system,  a  man  may 
become  a  B.A.  without  knowing  anything  of  Aristotle  or  Plato,  of  Bacon 
or  Mill,  of  moral,  social,  or  physical  science,  of  mental  analysis,  or  of  the 
laws  of  evidence.  A  few  months  later  he  may  find  himself  in  a  town 
<;uracy,  amid  self-taught  mechanics,  who  talk  glibly  about  philosophical 
and  social  questions  to  which  he  is  an  utter  stranger.  Moreover,  even  if 
a  man  has  passed  his  examination  in  such  books  as  the  Ethics  or  Butler  s 
Analogy,  he  may  be  utterly  nonplussed  when  one  whose  heart  the  Lord 
has  opened  presses  him  earnestly  with  the  question,  "  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  '*  He  may  have  written  clever  essays  for  his  college  tutor, 
and  taken  part  in  a  debate  at  the  Union,  but  may  yet  be  totally  unfit  to 
minister  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  to  the  ignorant  and  the  stupid,  to  the 
indifferent  and  the  hostile.  What  then  %  Is  the  University  coarse  to  be 
disparaged  1  By  no  means.  It  develops  manliness,  independence, 
courtesy,  forbearance,  and  many  other  essential  qualifications  for  the 
ministry;  but  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  some  special  training. 
Whether  this  may  best  be  obtained  at  Theological  Colleges,  or  through 
the  system  of  practical  training  carried  out  in  London,  Liverpool,  Leeds^ 
and  I  must  now  add  Llandaff,  or  whether  by  the  means  of  supplementary 
institutions  within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  such  as  WycUffe  Hall  at 
Oxford,  where  men  get  a  thoroughly  Biblical  training,  coupled  with  mini- 
sterial work  in  the  city,  I  care  not  to  discuss  at  present.  As  to  the 
course  of  training  to  be  pursued,  I  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  a  thorough 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  lately  said  that  "  Hebrew 
and  textual  criticism  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  routine  work 
of  a  parish  clergyman"  ("Contemporary  Review,"  April  1879).  I  cannot 
agree  with  this.  The  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  if  conducted  in  a 
Christian  spirit  and  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  is  of  constant  value  to 
the  pastor.  It  takes  him  out  of  himself,  and  diverts  his  attention  from 
parochial  cares,  great  and  small;  it  brings  him  into  contact  with  the 
best  writers  of  the  most  remarkable  race  in  the  world ;  it  adds  interest 
to  his  teaching  and  preaching,  and  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority ; 
it  keeps  him  humble,  for  it  reveals  to  him  his  ignorance,  whilst  affording 
glimpses  of  the  depth  of  the  divine  wisdom;  it  preserves  him  from 
becoming  narrow-minded,  for  it  shows  him  that  Qod's  truth  has  many 
aspects;  and  if  accompanied  with  prayer  and  a  pure  life,  it  tends  to 
assimilate  him  with  the  Inspirer  of  the  Scripture,  who  is  also  the  Author 
of  his  being  ;  in  a  word,  whilst  the  first  qualification  of  a  minister  is  that 
he  should  come  into  direct  and  living  relationship  with  Christ — for  without 
this  he  can  have  no  call — the  second  is  that  he  should  cultivate  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  a  delight  in  the  study  of  it,  and  a  habit  of  testing  all  things 
by  its  utterances. 

We  have  no  reason  to  fear  sound  Biblical  criticism.  What  harm  has 
it  ever  done  us  %  What  doctrine  has  it  taken  from  us  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles  ?  Have  we  lost  the  foundation  truths  of  all  religion — ^tbat 
God  was  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  man  was  made  in  his 
Creator's  image  1  Have  we  been  driven  to  give  up  the  deluge  or  the 
Exodus,  prophecy  or  miracles,  the  birth,  crucifixion,  or  resurrection  of 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  Qod  %  Investigate  this  matter  by  the  aid  of  the 
best  canons  of  historical  criticism ;  try  it  in  the  light  of  Egyptian  and 
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Assyrian  research,  of  Sinaitic  and  Palestine  exploration,  or  of  the  latest 
utterances  of  the  British  ABSociation.  You  |will  find  that  the  critical 
questions  of  to-day  as  to  dates  and  authorship  of  books,  and  as  to  the 
meaning  of  obscure  words  and  texts,  were  (more  or  less)  critical  questions 
in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  that  the  things  which  were  surely  believed  in 
the  days  of  St.  Luke  cannot  be  denied  on  any  solid  ground  in  our  day. 
But  if  any  shrink  firom  the  word  "  criticism,"  all  will  agree  that  candidates 
for  the  ministry  ought  to  be  trained  in  sound  principles  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation. The  Church  has  handed  down  to  us  an  outline  of  dogmatic 
truth,  bat  has  not  supplied  us  with  an  authorised  exposition  of  the  Bible. 
Each  man,  however  many  commentaries  he  consults,  must  finally  decide 
for  himself  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  Hence  instruction  in 
hermeneutics  is  as  needful  now  as  it  was  when  Augustine  wrote  his 
treatise  on  the  subject  Once  planted  in  the  mind,  it  will  be  of  daily  use; 
Teach  men  to  read  the  text  with  the  context,  to  consult  the  original,  to 
use  their  Hebrew  and  Greek  Concordances,  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of 
doctrinal  terms,  to  remember  that  words  are  finite  while  things  are 
infinite, — and  you  have  done  them  a  permanent  service.  Next  will  come 
training  in  the  right  application  of  Scripture  to  the  wants  of  the  day. 
It  is  one  thing  to  interpret  and  another  to  apply  God's  Word.  We 
materially  weaken  its  efifect  by  forced  and  fanciful  applications.  A  study 
of  the  way  in  which  our  Lord  and  His  first  followers  applied  the  Old 
Testament  will  be  found  helpful ;  but  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  also  needed  in  order  that  we  may  shoot  the  arrows  of  truth 
home  into  the  hearts  of  our  hearers. 

One  advantage  of  a  systematic  training  in  Scripture  is,  that  it  will  teach 
men  caution  and  moderation  in  forming  their  opinions,  whilst  laying  a  solid 
foundation  of  truth  from  which  nothing  will  shake  them.  Some  men 
rapidly  jump  into  a  set  of  ready-made  opinions  on  every  conceivable 
topic.  They  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Careful  observation  of 
the  mode  and  proportion  in  which  truth  is  presented  in  Scripture  will 
make  such  a  course  impossible.  Salvation  through  Christ,  loyal  disciple- 
ship  to  Him,  spiritual  union  with  Him,  these  are  the  topics  prominent  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  to  the  bearing  of  these  on 
the  individual  and  on  society  attention  should  be  specially  directed.  We 
have  no  controversies  with  respect  to  the  attributes  of  God,  and  nature 
and  end  of  Christ's  work,  the  reality  of  the  conflict  between  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  world.  When  the  truth  on  these  and  kindred 
topics  is  embedded  in  the  student's  mind,  Christianity  will  be  regarded  by 
him  not  as  a  mere  rule  of  faith,  but  as  a  living,  working  power,  exhibiting 
and  developing  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  of  the  unseen  to  the  seen,  of 
the  eternal  to  the  temporal ;  and  the  leading  aspects  of  the  Gospel  will 
take  their  due  place  in  his  teaching.  It  is  when  we  pass  to  discuss  rites 
and  ceremonies,  the  comparative  prominence  to  be  assigned  to  various 
means  of  grace,  and  the  relationship  between  God's  grace  and  the  means 
whereby  we  receive  the  same,  that  differences  of  opinion  become  serious, 
and  that  the  danger  of  awakening  a  controversial  spirit  arises.  The 
teacher  has  here  a  delicate  and  responsible  task.  If  I  might  suggest  to 
others  the  rule  I  have  imposed  on  myself,  I  should  say,  do  not  hurry  your 
pupils  into  fixed  opinions  on  questions  on  which  good  men  have  differed 
in  various  ages  of  the  Church.     Eather  show  in  ^vhat  respects  they  differ, 
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Tirhere  the  divergence  begins,  how  far  different  opiuiuns  have  a  primd  facie 
standing  ground  in  Scripture,  and  how  far  they  tend  to  produce  yariety 
in  the  form  of  spiritual  life ;  and  always  keep  before  the  students'  minds 
the  great  end  of  all  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  viz.,  the  oonfotming 
of  the  dispositions  of  men  to  the  character  of  Christ,  that  He  may 
be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren,  and  that  God  in  all  things  may 
be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ.  I  can  only  briefly  touch  on 'other 
subjects  of  study,  such  as — i.  The  history  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  with  hints  as  to  the  true  value  and  use  of  the  earliest 
patristic  writings.  2.  The  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  illustrated  by  our  Frayer-Book,  Articles,  and  Homilies,  and  by  the 
works  of  the  Keformers.  And  students  should  learn  the  true  relationship 
between  Chrisiianity,  which  is  a  religion,  and  Protestantism^  which  is  a 
recoil  from  false  religion,  a  reassertiou  of  the  claims  of  reason,  conscience, 
and  Scripture,  and  a  consequent  emancipation  from  social  and  spiritual 
thraldom.  He  should  compare  the  teaching  and  organisation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  first,  with  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondly,  with 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  Beformation.  While  thus 
recognising  the  points  of  contact  between  our  faith  and  that  of  Rome,  he 
will  firmly  grasp  and  watchfully  guard  those  primitive,  apostolic,  and 
therefore  catholic  truths,  which  were  long  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
but  which  renewed  their  hold  over  us  three  centuries  ago,  thanks  to  the 
power  of  God's  Word,  and  that  in  spite  of  fiery  persecution.  3.  A 
study  of  the  history  and  tenets  of  Nonconformist  bodies  would  do  much 
to  keep  us  from  lightly  condemning  those  who  cannot  join  with  us  in 
worship,  or  who  disapprove  of  some  elements  in  our  organisation  and 
discipline  or  want  of  discipline.  4.  I  commend  the  study  of  the  leading 
objections  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  best  ways  of  meeting  them. 
The  young  apologist  should  be  taught  to  look  before  he  leaps,  to  weigh 
well  his  adversary's  case,  and  not  to  overstate  his  own,  to  verify  his 
references,  to  quote  an  author  in  his  own  sense,  to  avoid  explaining  away 
what  he  cannot  explain,  and  to  fight  not  with  unbelievers,  but  with  the 
spirit  of  unbelief,  to  which  we  are  all  at  times  subject.  5.  Let  the 
student  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  social  condition  of  our  country, 
with  the  great  missionary  and  philanthropic  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
at  home  and  abroad  by  Christians  of  various  denominations,  and  also 
with  the  great  and  pressing  needs  of  the  day,  all  of  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  love.  6.  Alongside  of 
all  this  teaching,  which  should  be^  given  in  as  familiar  and  brotherly  a 
style  as  possible,  there  should  be  practical  work,  Sunday-school  teaching, 
Bible-classes,  district  visiting,  preparation  of  sermons,  and  exercises  in 
reading  and  speaking.  To  sum  up,  bring  everything  to  bear  on  the 
student  which  can  confirm  his  faith,  kindle  his  enthusiasm,  and  quicken 
sympathies.  I  put  Faith  first,  for  men  must  believe  before  they  can 
speak ;  and  I  couple  with  it  Enthusiasm,  because  a  justifying  faith  must 
be  living,  loving,  self-sacrificing  (like  that  of  him  who  said,  ''  To  me  to 
live  is  Christ") ;  and  under  the  head  of  Sympathy  I  include  three  things : — 
I  St,  Sympathy  with  righteousness  as  against  sin,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  world  which  crucified'Him;  2d,  Sympathy 
with  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  rule  of  faith,  and  the  guide  of 
life ;  3d,  Sympathy  with  our  fellow-men  of  all  ranks  and  opinions^  with 
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their  home  life,  pursuits,  modes  of  thought,  and,  above  all,  with  their  deep 
(though  often  unconscious)  need  of  that  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  is  the  heritage  of  every  Christian.  However  much  we  magnify 
our  office,  we  must  stoop  to  conquer ;  we  must  descend — not  condescend 
— to  a  level  with  our  fellow-men,  if  we  would  present  them  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus. 


ADDRESSES. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Bristol,  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary  RedclifFe,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester. 

I  HOFB  there  are  many  Bishops*  Chaplaixui  in  the  room.    If  so,  they  most  have  been 
aa  mnch  instructed  and  interested  as  I  have  been  by  the  three  admirable  papers  we 
have  heard.     Often  and  often,  at  the  close  of  the  Ember  Week,  our  Bishop  has  asked 
usy    "  Well,  what  sort  of  men  are  they  ?    Are  you  satisfied  with  them  t "    And  our 
answer,  if  we  spoke  truly,  would  be  "Yes,"  and  "  No."    Yes,  if  it  be  meant,  are  they 
men  of  promise,  of  frank  and  ingenuous  bearing — men  whom  one's  heart  goes  out  to 
meet  ?     Yes,  if  the  question  be  whether  they  have  passed  a  sufficiently  good  examina- 
tion in  the  historical  part  of  their  subjects.     But  if  the  question  mean,  "  Are  they  men 
whose  habits  have  been  formed  and  whose  characters  have  been  trained  for  the  holy 
ministry  on  which  they  desire  to  enter  ?  *'  then,   "  No  1  "     Or,  if  the  question  mean, 
"Have  they  passed  an  examination  which  shows  a  scientific,  that  is,  an  accurate, 
knowledge  of  theology  ? ''  then,   '*  No,"  again.     Thus  two  deficiencies  we  specially 
note  in  the  men  who  come  up  to  us  aa  candidates.     Let  me  put  them  shortly — Want 
of  training,  want  of   Kientific  theology.     My  friend  Canon  Furse's  paper  has  put 
admirably  before  us  the  meaning  of  the  first — training.     Bishop  Butler  has  taught  ub 
all  the  importance  of  superseding  '*  passive  impressions,"  which  grow  weaker  by  repeti- 
tion, by  *' active  habits,"  which  grow  stronger  by  repetition.     Such  active  habits  of 
outwaixl  and  inward  life  few  of  these  youths  have  had  any  opportunity  of  forming. 
They  hope  to  begin  to  form  them  after  they  are  ordained.     But  is  this  well  ?    Would 
it  not  be  far  better  that  something  should  be  done,  before  they  are  ordained,  towards 
forming  habits  of  regulated  life,  regulated  thought,  regulated  devotion  t   Iiet  me  go 
on  to  the  second  deficiency  that  we  note.     A  want  of  dogmatic  theology.     I  know  it 
is  out  of  fashion  :  the  more  the  pity !    Oh,  how  far  it  would  go  to  heal  our  divisions  I 
Why  are  we  divided  f    Chiefly  (as  I  believe)  because  we  use  theological  terms  so  veiy 
loosely.     Each  man  puts  his  own  sense  on  them,  and  thus  we  misunderstand  one 
another.    If  all  the  clergy  and  Nonconformist  ministers  in  Swansea  had  learned  the 
scientific  meaning  of  the  terms  they  are  so  constantly  using — sacramental  grace,  re- 
generation, justification,  sauctification — half  their  differences  would  be  found  to  have 
evaporated.     Such  are  our  chief  deficiencies  in  the  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
And  there  is  a  third.     If  aaked  why  the  English  clergy  take  so  high  a  place  among 
the  clergy  of  Christendom,  I  should  point  to  their  family  life  and  to  their  University 
training.    But  if  asked  why  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  recruit  their  numbers,  I  should 
say,  because  the  ladder  by  which  men  are  to  dimb  into  the  ministry  is  not  pushed 
down  deep  enough.    Push  it  down  till  it  touches  the  sod  and  clod  of  our  villages ;  and 
from  that  virgin  soil  many  a  lad  of  bright  promise  will  gladly  cUmb  into  our  ranks 
and  give  us  the  strength  we  so  much  need,  and  this  without  in  the  least  lowering 
the  standard  of  our  final  examination  for  Priest's  orders,  which  needs  raising  rather 
than  lowering.     [Three  deficiencies,  therefore,  I  note  :  want  of  formed  habits,  want 
of  accurate  theology,  want  of  access  for  humbler  students.     How  are  these  defid- 
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eDcies  to  be  meet  t    By  theologicftl  ooUeges !     They  have  done  ezceUent  service,  but 
they  are  not  the  hett  thing.    What  ie  the  best  thing  ?    Our  CcOkedrdU,    Why,  ereiy 
one  of  our  Cathedrals,  whether  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Foundation,  was  intended 
— not  to  have  a  theological  college  attached  to  it — ^but  to  be  iUdf  a  theological 
college,  a  school  of  diyinity.     Oar  statutes  prescribe  this  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Canons.    They  are  to  be  "readers  in  diyinity."    Bishop  Benson  has  made 
this  abundantly  plain  in  his  charming  little  book  on  the  CathedraL    And  any  <me  who 
will  read  Strype's  '*  Life  of  Cranmer  "  (how  much  we  owe  to  Archbishop  Cranmer !)  will 
see  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  his  design  in  the  constitution  of  the  New  Foundation 
Cathedrals.     At  Lincoln  and  at  Lichfield  all  the  Canons  now  take  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students.     Why  should  not  something  of  the  sort  be  done  in  the  precincte 
of  eyery  Cathedral!    Students  gathered  into  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Close,  the 
Chapter-room  their  hall  for  lectures,  the  Cathedral  their  daily  chapeL     But  whence 
are  the  funds  to  come  f    Here  I  have  a  suggestion.    Every  Cathedral  Chapter  is  now 
spending  sums  varying  from  ;f  500  to  ^lOOO  a  year  in  payment  of  singing  men. 
Who  are  these  singing  men  9    For  the  most  part  worthy  professional  men,  teachers 
of  music  or  organists  in  the  town,  who  are  hired  by  the  Chapter  to  do  what  the 
Cathedral  body  ought  itself  to  do ;  and  very  well  they  do  it     But  that  is  not  my 
point.     Why  go  afield  for  them  f    Every  Cathedral  body  was  intended  to  oomptise 
clerka,  singing  clerks,  lodged  in  the  prednctB,  dining  daily  at  the  common  board,  as 
much  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution  as  the  other  offioers  of  the  CathedraL      Here, 
then,  is  my  suggestion.    As  vacancies  occur  in  the  present  staff  of  singing  men,  let  a 
divinity  student  be  put  in  his  place :  it  would  be  hard  if,  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  such 
students,  nine  or  a  dozen  could  not  be  found  after  a  time  with  a  good  voice  and  ear 
for  vocal  music.    And  to  every  one  so  taking  his  place  in  the  choir,  let  the  Chj^ter 
make  a  grant  of  ;£'50  or  £60  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Diyinity  School.    A  second 
suggestion  I  would  make  is,  that  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  such]Cathedral  students, 
there  should  be  in  every  diocese  (as  there  is  in  Liverpool)  a  fund  for  assisting  to 
maintain  poor  students  during  their  probationary  training.    The  probation  should  be 
three  or  four  years  of  really  hard  work  and  really  plain  fare.     This  would  very  surely 
eliminate  those  who  were  not  in  earnest. 
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College,  Islington. 

The  greatness  of  the  subject  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  speakeri  will 
warrant  me  in  avoiding  a  single  preliminary  word.  As  one  engaged  in  the  selectioa 
and  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,.!  would  specify  and  empha^se  the  fol- 
lowing points — I.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  ideal  of  what  a 
Christian  minister  ought  to  be.  His  work  is  tJiat  of  an  ambassador  for  Christ ;  of  a 
witness  for  God  agamst  moral  and  spiritual  evil  of  every  kind  ;  of  an  evangeliBt,  pas- 
tor, and  watchman.  He  is  to  be  a  guide  of  young  and  old,  of  educated  and  unedu- 
cated, of  rich  and  poor,  in  the  things  that  concern  their  present  and  everlasting  wel&re. 
He  is  to  be,  instrumentally,  a  physician  of  souls  ;  an  imder-builder  in  the  erection  of 
the  great  and  glorious  temple  of  the  Most  High  God.  If  this  be  the  work,  no  sacri- 
fice of  time,  thought,  pains,  or  money,  is  too  great  to  be  made,  if  only  the  end  proposed 
>^Ay,  by  God's  goodness,  be  attained.  This  is  a  point  which,  before  the  present  audi- 
ence, need  not  be  further  enlarged  upon ;  but  it  is  one  of  which  the  trainer  of  others 
for  the  ministry  must  never  lose  sight.  But  from  this  it  follows :  2.  That  a  Chris- 
tian minister  must  be  one  whose  mind  and  character  are  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Christ.     He  must  know  Him  personally  as  his  own  Saviour  and  Friend.    The  truth 
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he  preaches  must  be  not  from  heariay  bat  from  oonvioUon.    The  inTitations  he  ad- 
dresses to  the  sinner,  the  comfort  which  he  applies  to  the  sorrowing,  the  varied  teach- 
ing with  which  he  tries  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ,  must  come  forth  from  the  experience 
of  his  own  life.    Speaking  of  our  own  times,  I  believe  that  in  religion,  least  of  all  sub- 
jects,  will  men  tolerate  the  mere  perfunctory  performance  of  a  round  of  professional 
duties.     A  preacher  must  speak  as  a  living  man  to  living  men  if  he  desires  to  be 
heard,  loved,  and  obeyed.    3.  The  selection,  therefore,  of  candidates  for  the  mini- 
stry should  always  recognise  this  great  pre-requisite,  and  put  it  in  its  right  place. 
It  is  true  that  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  in  her  ordination  services,  makes  a  searching 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  candidate,  and  throws  upon  him  the  responsibility  of 
declaring  his  belief  that  he  is  inwardly  called  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  sacred 
office.     ¥'et  other  testimony  is  not  neglected,     (a.)  The  witness  borne  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  the  place  where  the  candidate  has  been  brought  up ;  (/3.)  The  report  of  the 
authorities  of  the  college  where  he  has  been  trained;  (7.)  The  testimony  of  three 
beneficed  clergymen  who  have  known  him  and  his  manner  of  life  for  three  years ; 
followed  by  (5.)  The  examination  of  the  Bishop  into  his  learning  and  competency  for 
the  office  of  a  teacher, — are  all  intended  as  so  many  safeguards  against  the  ordination 
of  unsuitable  applicants.     And  the  more  these  precautions  are  made,  and  felt  to  be,  a 
reality  by  every  one  concerned,  the  more  will  the  true  ideal  of  the  Christian  ministry 
be  maintained.     And  here  (to  descend  for  a  moment  from  principles  to  details)  I 
would  venture  to  suggest -whether,  in  these  days  of  pressure  on  so  many  sides,  admis- 
sion to  the  diaconate  might  not  take  place  at  an  earlier  age — say  at  20  or  21  ?     The 
time  for  entrance  on  the  second  stage  of  the  ministry  should  be  retained,  as  at  present, 
at  24.    But  surely  three,  or  even  four,  years  are  not  too  long  a  time  to  be  spent  in  an 
apprenticeship  to  this  highest  and  holiest  of  callings.    Let  the  Bishop's  examination 
for  the  diaconate  be  confined  chiefly  to  scriptural  knowledge  and  the  great  verities  of 
the  faith — thorough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  too  diversified  or  distracting.     But  let 
the  examination  for  Priest's  orders  be  searching,  wide,  and  complete.     Let  there  be 
something  worthy  of  a  man's  full  powers  to  be  aimed  at  as  a  mark  of  admission  to  the 
office  of  a  presbyter.     Meantime,  if  after  three  or  four  years'  experience,   a  deacon 
gives  proof  that  he  has  not  the  gifts  requisite  for  the  ministry,  let  him  be  allowed  to 
retire^  without  stigma,  to  some  othOT  profession,  or  (at  the  most)  to  abide  as  a  deacon 
in  the  Church,  assisting  in  such  work  as  lies  open  to  him  there.    Many  Christian 
parents  would,  I  know,  hail  with  thankfulness  such  a  relaxation  of  the  present  rule. 
Now  they  are  often  compelled  to  give  up  cherished  hopes  of  seeing  their  sons  serve  in 
the  ministry  of  Grod's  TVord,  by  the  difficulty  of  supplying  maintenance  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  age  of  23.     And  many  an  overburdened  pastor  would 
rejoice  if  he  could  have  the  help  of  one  or  two,  or  even  three  young  men,  who  (whilst 
pursuing  further  study  under  his  direction)  should  at  the  same  time  render  some  help 
in  parochial  work,  and  prove  their  armour  before  finally  putting  it  on.     He  would  feel 
that  in  training  them  he  was  doing  good  service ;  and  they,  whilst  earning  their  main- 
tenance in  whole  or  in  part,  would  be  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  an  active  and  use- 
ful ministry.      Bat  I  return  now  to  principles.      4.    Fourthly,  let  me  say,  that 
all    true   preparation    for   the   ministry   involves  the  cultivation   of    the  personal 
holiness  of  the  candidate.     Our  Lord  (as  St.  Mark  tells  us,  chap.  iii.   14  and  15) 
chose  the  twelve  (a.)   that  they  might  be  with   Him,   ()3.)  that  He  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach,   (7.)  that  they  might  heal  sicknesses  and  oast  out  devils. 
The  use  of  miraculous  power  is  now  withdrawn.    But  the  first-named  two  great 
essentials  remain  unaltered  and  unalterable  to  the  end.     This  principle  of  being  with 
Jesus  in  spirit,  in  communion,  in  fellowsJiip,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.     There  are 
two  opposite  dangers  to  be  guarded  against :   that  of  a  forced,  hotbed,  unnatural 
growth   of  apparent  piety,  on  the  one  hand :   and,  on  the  other,  a  neglect  of  all 
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care  on  this  Bubject,  provided  certain  general  rales  as  to  befaaTioiir  and  attendance  at 
pnblio  or  family  worship  be  attended  to.     Bat  sarelj  between  these  two  eztiemea 
there  most  be  a  golden  mean,  whereby  the  spiritual  life  shall  be  fostered  without  being 
forced ;  whereby  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  devotional  side  shall  be  cultivated, 
as  well  as  on  the  intellectual ;  whereby  prayer  and  praise  shall  be  joined  in  at  other 
than  the  stated  times  of  public  or  family  worship;    whereby  work  for  Christ,  to 
some  small  extent  at  least,  among  the  ignorant  and  neglected  may  be  esteemed  as  a 
privilege,  and  as  a  relief  from  mental  strain ;  whereby  free  access  to  those  of  riper  ag« 
and  experience  may  be  granted  to  young  men,  without  its  being  either  forbidden  on 
the  one  hand,  or  compulsory  on  the  other.     I  know  that  this  subject  is  Buirounded 
with  difficulties,  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  insuperable.    5.  I  come 
now  to  the  intellectual  preparation,  which  training  for  the  Christian  ministry  demanda. 
A  wide  field  indeed  is  at  once  opened  out,  and  topics  alone  can  be  suggested,    (a.)  A 
knowledge  of  language  is  essential:  of  Greek,  that  the  New  Testament  may  be 
thoroughly  known ;   of  Latin,  that  the  study  of  patristic  and  theological  literatare 
may  be  profitable,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  accuracy  of  style  and  expression ;  and 
of  Hebrew,  if  it  be  possible,  for  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures,   {p. )  Secondly,  there  should  be  a  careful  study  of  history.     A  general  aoquaini- 
ance  with  the  facts  of  the  centuries  past  is  what  every  man  of  culture  will  aim  at ; 
but  the  theological  student  must  seek  to  know  not  these  only,  but  the  details  of  eoded* 
astical  history  in  particular ;  for  events  constantly  repeat  themselves :  the  ecnm  of 
one  age  are  reproduced,  the  same  in  reality,  though  in  a  different  drsss,  in  another ; 
and  he  who  knows  them  well  at  one  stage,  will  be  able  to  deal  with  them  when  ihtj 
appear  again.     (7.)  Christian  dogmatics  claim,  thirdly,  an  essential  place  in  all  troe 
trainmg  for  the  ministry.     The  vantage-ground  won,  often  it  may  be  after  long  and 
arduous  oonfljct,  and  embedded  in  some  creed  statement,  or  in  some  confession  of 
faith,  is  a  possession  for  all  time.    The  meaning  of  these  statements,  their  connection 
with  other  points  of  doctrine,  their  harmony  with  the  written  Word,  the  errors  they 
were  intended  to  guard  against— these,  and  many  kindred  questions,  demand  to  be 
inquired  into  and  understood.    (8.)  Christian  evidences  may  well  rank  next.    If  all 
believers  should  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  the  Christian 
minister  should  especially  be  able  to  do  this.    In  a  sifting,  searching,  restless  age^ 
when  the  tendency  to  call  no  man  master  is  pushed  very  far,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
defence  of  the  citadel  must  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Christian  soldier,     (e.) 
Fifthly,  I  would  rank  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  and  thought  of  man. 
There  are  many  points  where  Christianity  and  philosophy  touch  each  other.     Many 
problems  are  common  to  the  two.     Many  anxious  minds,  entangled  in  the  ma»ws  of 
human  systems,  might  be  helped  out  of  their  difficulties  by  the  practised  aid  of  a 
brother,  who  (standing  himself  on  the  solid  rock  of  Grod's  revealed  truth)  has  some 
insight  into  the  perilous  and  shifting  theories  of  merely  human  reason.     (^.)  Once 
more,  the  reasoning  powers  must  be  trained  and  developed.     Christianity  appeals  to 
the  reason.  It  comes  from  the  Giver  of  law  and  order.  It  appeals  alike  to  the  affections 
and  to  the  highest  mental  powers.    For  Christ  let  these  powers  be  used.     (17.)  Id«tly« 
I  would  urge  the  importance  of  studying  Christianity  experimentally ;  I  mean  as  re> 
presented  in  the  lives  of  great  men  of  every  age,  who  served  God  faithfully,  and  then 
fell  on  sleep.     Beading  Christian  biography  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  formation  of 
Christian  character ;  and  if  this  subject  cannot  form  part  of  the  direct  teaching  of 
students,  yet  there  should  be  at  hand  a  good  library  of  works  on  the  point,  and  these 
Bhould  be  referred  to,  and  the  study  of  them  encouraged.  Under  seven  heads,  then,  do 
I  sum  up  our  intellectual  training  : — (a.)  Knowledge  of  the  language  and  text  of  the 
Scripture ;  (/S.)  History  ;  (7.)  Dogmatics  ;  (8.)  Evidences ;  (f).  Philosophy ;  (f.)  Beason- 
ing  ;  (17.)  Biography.     6.  There  is  one  other  division  which  claims  a  moment's  atten- 
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iion :  I  would  call  it  the  mechanical,  physical,  or  practical  Bide  of  ministerial  training. 
I  refer  here  to  the  caltivation  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  to  the  management 
oi  the  yoice ;  to  homiletics  as  an  art ;  to  the  power  of  addressing  a  congregation  with 
a  manuscript  or  without  one,  as  the  case  may  require;  to  Sunday  and  day  school 
management ;  to  the  details  of  yisiting  among  those  in  health  and  in  sickness.  But 
the  questions  of  this  kind  that  present  themselves  are  practically  without  limit ;  and 
this  brief  reference  to  them  must  suffice  for  the  present  occasion.  Here  again,  to  pass 
for  a  moment  from  principles  to  details,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  best  method  of 
gaining  the  education  I  have  briefly  described.  The  ancient  and  honoured  Universities 
of  our  land  stUl  prepare  about  two-thirds  of  those  annually  ordained.  In  regard  to 
some  of  the  points  which  I  have  enumerated — e.^.,  language,  history  (or  at  least  some 
parts  of  it),  philosophy,  mental  discipline,  and  general  calture — the  benefits  of  a  Uni- 
versity course  in  arts  are  great  indeed.  Built  on  this  foundation,  the  lectures  of  the 
Divinity  Professors,  as  taking  up  ecclesiastical  history,  evidences,  dogmatics,  and  criti- 
cal study  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  even  yet  there 
is  a  felt  want :  the  need  of  a  quiet  home,  where  the  Bible  may  be  studied  in  its  devo- 
tional and  practical  side ;  where  the  problems  which  a  minister  for  Christ  to  dying  men 
must  meet)  may  be  iairly  faced,  pondered,  discuBsed,  and  prayed  over;  where  the 
power  of  reproducing,  for  the  good  of  others,  the  knowledge  already  gained,  may  be 
•acquired ,-  where  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Church  of  England  in  regard  to  work 
abroad  and  at  home  may  be  examined  into — under  the  care  of  a  godly,  learned,  judi- 
-cious  and  sympathising  friend ;  this  has  been  long  allowed.  The  Diocesan  Theological 
Colleges  have,  in  some  instances,  and  for  some  classes  of  mind,  met  this  want.  The 
Theological  Halls  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  seek  to  do,  at  the  Universities  themselves,  a 
work  which  shall  be  subsidiary  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  not  subversive  of  them;  which 
shall  follow  up  the  teaching  of  the  Divinity  Professors  ;  and  which  shall  help  in  forming 
a  sound,  clear.  Scriptural  theology  in  those  who  are  to  become  pastors  in  our  Church. 
7«  Of  the  subsequent  training  of  ministers  after  ordination,  I  feel  that,  as  circum- 
stances now  are,  I  cannot  say  much  ;  because,  as  a  rule,  directly  a  man  is  ordained, 
he  now  becomes  absorbed  in  parochial  work,  and  has  little  time  for  sysljematic  study; 
or  else  he  has  but  little  stimulus  or  guidance  afforded  to  him,  supposing  his  time  to 
be  not  wholly  absorbed  in  parish  duties.  If  the  term  of  the  diaconate  were  lengthened^ 
and  if  a  definite  course  of  study  were  marked  out,  as  a  preliminary  to  Priest's  orders, 
much  might  be  done  which  now  cannot  be  attempted.  As  it  is,  the  most  that  I  can 
suggest  would  be  the  placing  of  young  clergy,  if  possible,  in  parishes  where  they  will 
thoroughly  learn  their  work ;  the  urging  them  not  to  give  up  study,  but  to  pursue  it 
steadily,  under  whatever  discouragements;  and  the  supply,  to  individuals,  when 
practicable,  of  soimd  and  profitable  theological  literature.  Coupled  with  this,  let  the 
ideal  of  what  a  Christian  minister  ought  to  be  be  constantly  held  up  to  their  view ; 
let  kindly  words  of  encouragement  be  addressed  to  them ;  and  let  prayer  go  up  con* 
tinually  on  their  behalf,  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon  their  labours.  Here, 
again,  may  I  make  one  final  practical  suggestion  ?  Speaking  roughly,  one-third  of 
-those  who  are  now  ordained  in  our  Church  have  not  been  trained  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  our  land,  but  have  either  passed  through  a  theological  college,  or  have  been 
ordained  as  Literates.  For  this  section  of  the  clergy  I  much  wish  that  some  honour- 
able recognition  could  be  provided,  without  the  need  of  obtaining  German  or  American 
degrees.  The  theological  examinations,  carried  on  during  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Professors,  have  certainly  tended  to  give  definiteness 
and  accuracy  to  the  studies  of  those  who  have  been  prepared  for  them.  Might  it  not 
be  that  the  Primate  of  all  England,  who  has  the  power  of  granting  honorary  degrees, 
-should  confer  on  presbyters  of  (say)  seven  years*  standing,  of  good  report,  and  after 
j^assing  either  the  examination  I  have  refeired  to,  or  some  similar  one  of  his  owa 
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appointment,  the  title  and  status  of  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity !  Sure  I  am  that  the  more 
the  work  of  the  theological  colleges  can  be  recognised,  and  the  more  they  can  be  fede- 
rated and  made  to  agree  upon  some  common  linear  the  more  useful  will  they  become, 
and  the  more  highly  will  they  be  regarded  by  the  country  at  large.  And  I  earnestly  pksd 
that  some  recognition  may  be  granted  from  high  quarters  to  such  alumni  of  the  theo- 
logical colleges  as  may  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  same.  In  conclusion,  I  wodd 
sound  a  note  of  hope.  The  people  of  England  look  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  clear,  Scriptural,  dogmatic  teaching,  on  the  lines  laid  down  at  the  Kefor- 
mation.  There  is  a  hanger  after  the  Word  in  many  hearts  and  in  many  places.  There 
is  a  yearning  among  the  young  men  of  our  land,  numbers  of  whom  have,  of  late  yean, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  parochial  missions,  come  out  on  the  side  of  God's  truth, 
for  definite  work  to  do,  and  for  a  definite  previous  training.  Let  us,  then,  gird  up  our 
loins  afresh,  and  seek,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  send  forth  well-qualified  labourers 
into  those  fields  of  His  which  are  white  indeed  unto  the  harvest. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Ltttelton,  Keble  College, 

Oxford. 

I  FEEL,  after  listening  to  the  papers  and  speeches  that  we  have  heard,  that  I  can  add 
very  little ;  but,  perhaps,  my  apology  for  speaking  on  this  subject  is,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  younger  man,  one  who  has 
not  long  emerged  from  the  condition  of  preparation,  and  has  gone  but  a  short  way  on 
the  course  of  subsequent  training.  I  wish  to  speak,  first,  of  the  preparation  of  the 
character  of  the  clergy  ;  secondly,  of  their  studies.  I  shall  only  speak  shortly  on  the 
first  of  these,  because  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said,  and  especially  with  the 
remarks  of  Canon  Furse.  He  said  that  he  did  not  hold  a  brief  for  theological 
colleges  ;  no  more  do  I ;  but  I  should  be  untrue  to  my  deepest  instincts  of  gratitude 
if  I  did  not  say,  that  I  owe  whatever  I  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  to 
the  wise  care  and  loving  discipline  under  which  I  lived  at  Cuddesdon  College.  So 
much  has  been  said  of  the  advantages  of  theological  colleges  that  I  need  not  go  again 
into  the  subject,  except  to  point  out  that  if  they  are  to  have  their  full  use  and  scope 
it  must  be  in  combination  with  the  Universities.  There  are  two  things  to  be  secured 
in  the  preparation  for  the  ministry.  First,  there  is  the  strong,  personal  religion,  the 
self-control,  the  regularity  of  life,  the  self-denial,  the  calmness,  in  short,  the  separation 
from  the  world,  which  all  clergy  must  possess ;  and  then,  secondly,  there  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  the  tact,  and  culture,  and  good  sense,  which  are  also  so  very 
important.  It  is  this  second  element  that  is  gained  by  our  public  school  and 
university  education,  and  though  it  may  be  true  that  the  public  schools  are  closed  to 
many  of  the  poorer  candidates  for  orders,  yet,  now  at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Universities  are  closed  to  any  one.  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out,  as  being  doselj 
connected  with  both,  that  there  is  and  has  been  for  nearly  ten  years  a  great  college  at 
Oxford,  where  Churoh  preaching  is  combined  with  simplicity  of  living,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  there  will  be  a  similar  college  at  Cambridge.  But,  then,  there  is  the 
more  important  side,  the  spiritual  element.  It  is,  I  imagine,  a  moderate  thing  to  say 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  young  men,  not  of  the  vicious  only  but  of  the 
ordinary  young  men,  absolutely  require  a  change  of  scene,  a  retreat  from  old  associa- 
tions and  habits,  before  their  ordination  ;  and  this  can  only  be  secured  at  a  theological 
college.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  one  of  our  great  Church  societiei, 
say  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  might  perhaps  allot  some  portion  of  their  foods 
for  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  at  theological  colleges  for  those  who  have  gradaated 
at  the  University ;  thus  helping  those  who  are  just  able  to  afford  a  University  edncatioD^ 
but  then  have  to  hurry  into  orders  for  want  of  jCso  or  ;^6o,  to  keep  them  for  a  year  at 
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« theologrical  college.  Next,  as  to  the  stadies  of  the  clergj.  Here,  again,  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  what  Canon  Fane  has  said,  that  we  do  not  want  any  eolecticiflm  in 
theology.  What  we  want»  ahove  all  things,  is  a  general  oonspeotos  of  the  whole  ground, 
a  complete  exhanstive  summary  of  that  which  we  have  to  handle  in  after  life.  What 
we  do  get  too  often  is  »  scrappy  and  imperfect  training  in  theology.  The  full 
stream  of  Catholic  teaching  should  be  ponred  over  the  country  through  the  clergy  as 
its  channels,  but  we  do  not  get  it  now.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
Take  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  doctrine 
is  not  explained  in  any  one  of  the  books  which  are  usually  read  for  ordination,  except 
in  Bishop  Pearson's  great  work  on  the  Creed.  I  wish  to  speak  with  nothing  but 
veneration  of  Bishop  Pear8on*s  work,  but  I  suppose  all  will  admit  that  on  that  article 
his  explanation  is  very  imperfect  and  quite  inadequate  to  modern  requirements.  But 
this  is  the  only  exposition  of  a  doctrine  than  which,  after  the  few  great  leading  truths, 
none,  I  suppose,  of  all  Christian  doctrines  is  more  important  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  not  explained  to  us,  and  we  have  to  pick  it  up  as  best  we  may,  often  very 
erroneously,  or  too  often  neglect  it  altogether.  What  b  wanted  is  something  in 
modem  form  and  with  the  needful  modifications,  like  that  great  monument  of  MedisBval 
industry,  learning,  and  devotion,  the  Swnma  Theolagice  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It 
should  be  based  upon  the  Creeds,  and  so  cover  the  whole  field  of  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Then  there  is  the  study  of  the  Bible.  This,  again,  is  a  thing  the 
importance  of  which  the  present  generation  does  not  seem  thoroughly  to  recognise. 
I  have  been  saying  that  we  want  manuals  of  theology,  but  we  do  not  want  manual 
analyses,  and  abstracts  of  the  Bible.  We  younger  clergy  often  have  occasion  to  envy 
and  wonder  at  the  sureness  and  ease  with  which  the  older  generation  handle  their 
Bibles,  an  exactness  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  constant  study. 
The  difference  is  very  often  owing  to  the  necessity  of  cramming  for  the  Bishop's 
examination  in  some  manual  or  abstract.  Archbishop  Trench  lately  told  his  clergy 
how,  when  he  was  examining  chaplain,  he  had  to  reprove  a  candidate  for  his  disgrace^ 
f  ul  ignorance  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  excuse  given  was  that  the  examination 
was  a  fortnight  earlier  than  he  had  expected.  If  that  is  the  state  of  things,  who  can 
wonder  if  many  among  the  poor,  who  often  know  their  Bible  far  better  than  many  of 
the  clergy,  leave  our  churches  to  go  to  the  chapels !  Then,  again,  in  Church  history 
what  is  wanted  is  a  general  clear  view  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Church's  growth. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  more  complete  than  the  rest  of  the  theological  training,  but  still  how 
defective  it  is.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  get  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries,  then  we  go  with  a  great  leap  to  the  Beformation  period,  and 
then  with  another  leap  into  nothing,  for  we  learn  no  more.  Surely  there  ought  to  be 
much  more  taught  about  that  great  period,  which  most  of  us  are  content  to  pass  by  with 
a  superstitious  shudder,  with  an  easy  sneer,  or  with  a  few  words  of  blind  partiality — 
I  mean  the  Mediseval  period;  and  also  of  that  most  Important  period  in  our  own 
Church  history,  the  last  century,  in  which  most  of  the  great  Dissenting  sects  took  their 
Tis&  On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think  that  at  present  there  is  a  danger  of  too  great 
variety  of  occupation  in  the  training  of  the  clergy.  Though  I  agree  with  much  of  Mr. 
Girdlestone's  paper,  I  must  own  that,  in  listening  to  his  list  of  what  candidates  for 
orders  ought  to  be  taught,  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? " 
The  only  remedy,  surely,  is  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  get  even  a  smattering  of  all  these 
varied  branches  of  study,  and  to  go  back  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  pure  and  simple-minded  spirituality  of  life  for  our  practice,  and  for  our  doctrine, 
to  the  great  truths  of  the  Catholic  faith  enshrined  in  the  Creeds  of  the  Church.  Then 
we  shall  get  strength  and  vigour  to  issue  forth  to  the  great  task  which  lies  before  us ; 
then,  with  a  real  chance  of  doing  something,  we  shall  be  able  to  apply  ourselves  to 
the  manifold  and  tangled  mazes  of  the  work  to  which  we  are  called. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  Chancellor  Canon  Residentiary  of  Chester. 

DESiRi  to  saj  a  few  words  on  this  Bubject,  as,  for  fifteen  yean  past,  I  hare  been  one  of 
the  examining  ohaplains  of^  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  was  formerly  for  many  yean 
Principal  of  a  theological  college.  I  can  only  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  practical 
matters.  Charch  work  in  the  north  will  make  a  man  TCiy  business-like,  for  we  hav^ 
a  work  of  great  responsibility,  and  deal  with  large  masses  of  the  people.  In  the  south 
of  England  there  are  dioceses  which  have  5CX)  livings,  with  only  250,000  people ;  while 
in  the  north  wefhave  dioceses  like  Chester,  with  1,750^000  people  to  430  charches; 
and  in  the  new  diocese  of  Liverpool,  which  we  hope  will  be  constituted  in  a  few 
months,  that  town  and  adjacent  locality  will  contain  about  1,200,000  people,  and  only 
180  churches.  This  will  give  an  average  population  to  each  parish  of  between  6000 
and  7000.  Such  large  parishes  are  beyond  the  strength  of  any  man.  It  is  physictdly 
impossible  to  work^them.  Our  ciy,  then,  is  for  more  men.  I  am  one  of  thoee  who 
believe  we  must  lower  the  age  forthediaconate;  Let  us  remember  that  the  old  role  of 
the  Church  of  England{was  to  ordain  deacons  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  Canons 
of  1604  made  the  age  twenty-three,  and  the  Rubric  was  altered  in  1662,  and  in  the  forty* 
fourth  year  of  George  III.'s  reign  an  Act  was  passed  which  disqualified  for  preferment^ 
and  that  for  life,  all  persons  ordained  deacon  at  an  earlier  age  than  twenty-three. 
The  rule  of  thej  sister  Church  of  America  fixes  the  diaoonate  at  twenty-one  years ;  and 
if  men  in^America  are  eligible  at  that  age,  why  not  the  English  youths  ?  I  would, 
however,  retain  the  age^of  twenty-four  as  the  youngest  period  for  taking  Priest's 
orders.  If  know  of  many  men  who  have  been  lost  to  the  Church  because  they  could 
not  earn  anything^as  clergymen  until  they  were  twenty-three.  This  is  an  important 
point  when  considering  the  supply  and  subsequent  training  of  the  clergy.  If  we  could 
get  our  young  cleigy  at^twenty-one,  we  would  get  more  of  them,  and  they  oonld  come 
up  each  year  for  some  examination  in  a  fixed  portion  of  their  reading.  We  should  get 
both  more  reading  and  two  years*  more  service  in  the  diaoonate,  than  we  obtain  now. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Manchester  in  1864, 1  read  a  paper  on  the 
insufficient  salaries  paid  for  the  ministry.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  over  that 
difficulty  to  some  extent.  In  Liverpool  a  merchant,  who  is  a  Nonconformist,  nnder- 
tooki  in  conversation  with  me,  to  pay  £2xx>  a  year  for  every  first-class  man  we  can  get 
as  curate  in  Liverpool.  Then  as  to  our  cathedrals.  In  many  instances  our  Canons 
cannot  do  anything  at  all  of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  suggested  by  Canon 
Norris  and  others.  At  Bipon,  Chester,  and  York,  they  have  only  one  house  amongst 
the  four  residentiaries,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them,  imtil  that  state  of  things  is 
altered,  to  do  their  work  as  Canons.  One  society  for  assisting  young  men  to  train  is 
clergymen  has  been  mentioned,  so  I  will  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  tJniveRity 
Graduates'  Fund,  which  has  its  local  habitation  at  the  offices  of  the  Additional  Curates' 
Society  in  Wbifcehall.  It  has  done  good  work,  and  if  Churchmen  would  give  their  help 
to  this  fund,  which  sends  young  men  of  good  character  and  sound  views  to  the  Univer- 
sities, you  will  be^doing  much  to  supply  what  we  want  above  all  things  in  the  north — 
that  is,  men  and  more  men. 


Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cardiff. 

Thtb  subject  is  a  vital  one  to  most  of  us  who  are  here.  My  apology  for  rising  is  to 
present  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  working  parish  priest.  I  should  like,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the.  revered  and  venerated  men  who  have  given  their  lives*  best  energies  to  the 
task  of  training  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  not  to  suggest  what  they  should  ^ 
but  only  to  say,  briefly,  what  we  want  to  find  in  those  who  come  to  work  within  oor 
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cures.  First,  then,  we  want  our  young  oolleagues  to  enter  upon  their  duties  with  the 
thought  erer  present  with  them  that  they  hare  much,  very  much,  to  learn.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  greater  number  of  Uie  newly-ordained  to  say  that,  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  they  find  themselTes  too  often  placed  in  spheres  for  which  they  are 
fitted  neither  by  capacity  nor  experience.  Let  a  man  know  and  feel  this,  and  there  is 
hope  for  his  future  competence.  And  here  may  I  utter  a  word  of  protest  ?  Much  has 
been  said  during  this  Congress  of  the  evil  of  party  journals.  I  think  that  eyil  shows 
itself  nowhere  more  pernicious  than  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  several  reli- 
gious papers.  Why  all  this  classification  and  ticketing?  On  the  one  side — "East- 
ward position,  lights,  vestments,**  fta,  kc. ;  on  the  other,  "  Justification  by  faith,**  and 
the  shibboleths  of  the  Evangelical  school.  It  is  an  evil  thing  that  young  men  with 
half  knowledge,  or  none  at  all,  and  little  depth  of  spiritual  experience,  should  be  thus 
tempted  to  take  up  poeitions  which  they  do  not  dearly  understand.  They  who  know 
me,  know  that  I  do  not  undervalue,  and  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  surrender  one  single 
point  of  Catholic  usage  which  may  seem  to  many  of  us  preservative  of  Catholic  truth. 
But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  should  be  tolerantly  careless  of  a  man's  stabi- 
lity in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession,  if  I  knew  him  to  be  sound  in 
Apostolio  doctrine^  and  in  his  daily  conduct  living  the  Apostolio  life.  I  have  time  but 
to  mention  one  more  thing,  and  it  is  this.  I  would  have  all  young  candidates  for  the 
ministry  enter  upon  their  life's  work  with  the  deepest  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
congregations  to  whom  they  are  sent.  Among  these  congregations  are  oftentimes  men 
who,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  might  well  claim  to  be  teachers  rather  than  the 
taught  And  yet  the  youthful  priest  or  deaoon  goes  among  them  as  an  appointed 
teacher.  He  should  carry  himself  very  humbly  among  his  fellows,  and  be  content  to 
do  so  for  long.  He  will  make  many  mistakes,  and  must  not  be  ashamed  to  admit 
them.  I  speak  as  a  parish  priest  loaded  with  responsibility,  with  the  burden  of  five 
separate  chai^ges  suspended  about  his  neck,  all  equally  exacting,  each  expecting  the 
ministrations  of  a  Chrysostom,  and,  therefore,  thinking  itself  terribly  aggrieved  at 
having  to  put  up  with  those  of  a  Thompson  or  a  Jones.  Seriously,  let  a  young  man 
come  to  our  parishes  in  this  spirit,  and  though  he  may  speak  with  hesitating  lips  and 
faltering  tongue,  he  may  be  sure  that,  by  and  by,  those  who  at  one  time  were  impa- 
tient with  his  efforts  and  indifferent  to  his  message,  will  come  to  "  esteem  him  very 
highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake." 


Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lichfield. 

Thi  notion  that  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  but  people  of  good  birth,  who 
have  had  the  highest  educational  privileges,  is  stigmatised  by  us  at  Lichfield  rather 
severely.  Bishop  Selwyn  used  to  call  it  the  "  gentleman  heresy."  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
to  accept  good  men,  of  sufficient  ability  and  of  exemplary  zeal,  from  whatever  stra- 
tum of  society  they  may  come.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  work  of  true  charity,  both  to 
them  and  to  the  Church  at  large,  to  supply  their  lack  of  education  out  of  other 
people's  abundance.  And  we  believe  that  few  things  can  be  imagined  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  Church  of  England  at  this  day  than  to  strengthen  her  in  the  interest 
and  in  the  affections  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  by  welcoming  their  sons  and 
brothers  and  cousins  among  the  ranks  of  her  clergy.  Accordingly,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  have  been — modestly,  I  hope,  and  quietly,  but  with  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess— trying  to  carry  into  effect  almost  every  one  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  here  to-day  for  the  recruiting  and  training  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  And 
it  may  be  interesting  if  I  try  to  give  a  rough  picture  of  our  methods  and  of  their 
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results.  It  was  in  1857  tliat  Lichfield  College  was  started  by  Bishop  Lonsdale,  and 
the  two  succeeding  Bishops  have  directed  and  encouraged  it  with  equal  eneigy  and 
goodwill.  Within  its  walls  men  of  all  classes,  of  all  gifts,  of  all  antecedents,  am 
united  together  in  a  brotherhood  of  study  and  mutual  preparation.  Graduates  of  the 
Universities  meet  there  bankers'  clerks,  officers  of  the  army,  colonists,  bosiness  men, 
solicitors,  besides  national  schoolmasters.  Dissenting  ministers.  Scripture  readers,  snd 
others  ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  latter  do  the  graduates  quite  as  much  good  as  the 
graduates  do  to  them.  Daily,  then,  at  8  a. if.,  we  all  meet  for  a  short  morning  secrioe 
in  the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  of  our  Cathedral  From  1 1  till  i  the  Junior  year,  and 
from  5  till  7  the  Senior  year,  are  hard  at  work  in.  the  Lecture  Boom.  At  10  F.x.  we 
wind  up  the  day  with  a  short  musical  service  in  our  own  chapel,  adding  addresses  occa- 
sionally from  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  or  Canon,  or  from  members  of  our  own  8ta£ 
Then  the  Principal  holds  private  talks  with  any  who  come  till  1 1  P.M.,  when  the  gas 
is  turned  off,  and  by  midnight  all  are  at  rest.  Such  is  our  routine.  And  in  our  oonise  of 
study  we  do  not  neglect  *'  the  Middle  Ages  ;  *'  we  do  not  omit  to  examine  other  fmnsof 
religion  ;  we  even  attempt  Canon  law  and  several  other  matters  never  required  at  any 
Bishop's  examination ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  we  hold  a  four-days'  examination, 
and  put  out  a  class-list,  following  Dr.  Weise's  recommendation  that  students  should 
not  be  tempted  to  "  cram  "  by  over-much  public  examination,  but  should  rather  be  tested 
privately,  each  class  by  the  tutor,  who  knows  best  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  ought 
to  reproduce.  Add  to  all  this  the  practical  training  that  every  theological  college  can 
give  to  its  pupils,  in  preaching,  in  public  reading,  in  speaking,  in  taking  the  chair  at  a 
debate,  in  teaching,  in  parish  visiting,  in  making  use  of  a  library,  m  acquiring  a  certain 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  a  certain  familiarity  with  popular  science  ;  and  it  surely 
does  stand  to  reason  that  such  a  course  offers  advantages  for  a  complete  training  of  the 
future  clergyman,  such  as  no  rector  of  a  parish,  however  learned,  or  however  willing  be 
may  be,  could  possibly  supply.  And  as  to  the  objection  that  every  English  clergyman 
ought  to  have  had  his  comers  knocked  off  by  mixing  with  others  at  a  University — I 
answer,  first  of  all,  that  a  University,  splendid  and  precious  as  it  is,  has  but  a  narrow 
horizon  after  all,  and  teems  with  local  peculiarities;  that  "the  world"  is  a  far  wider 
thing,  richer  in  experiences,  and  a  better  teacher  of  business  habits,  than  any  Univer^ 
sity  ;  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  men  who  come  under  our  care  have  already 
'* graduated''  in  the  world.  And  I  answer,  secondly,  that  when  devoted  parish 
priests  from  the  Black  Country  and  the  Potteries  come  and  sit  in  my  study,  worn 
out  with  hard  work,  and  desperate  because  they  cazmot  get,  not  a  graduate-curate, 
but  any  curate  at  all  to  help  them ;  and  when,  the  next  day,  perhaps,  a  banker's 
clerk  comes  and  sits  in  the  same  place,  and  pours  out  his  earnest  wish — cherished  for 
long  years,  prayed  over,  pondered  over — ^that  he  might  see  his  way  to  give  his  whole 
life's  service  to  the  Church  in  some  of  those  less- favoured  districts  that  he  knows  so 
well  :  surely  it  were  cruelty,  irony,  folly,  to  turn  round  and  tell  these  people  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  room  in  her  ministry  for  other  than  graduate  and  gentle- 
men clergy, — in  other  words,  that  she  is  dying  (or  is  dead)  of  dignity,  and  that  she 
richly  deserves,  not  only  to  be  disestabllihed  and  disendowed,  but  to  be  deprived  alto- 
gether of  the  glorious  opportunities  she  has  not  known  how  to  use,  and  to  have  her 
candlestick  removed  from  its  place  in  this  land. 
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I  WOULD  not  intrude  myself  on  the  notice  of  this  Congress  had  I  not  one  practical 
suggestion  to  offer  as  a  corollary  to  the  paper  read  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff — ^more 
aocorately,  I  wish  to  give  form  and  shape  to  a  suggestion  tentatively  put  forward  by 
the  Dean  himself,  in  the  strong  hope  that  there  may  be  some  practical  outcome  from 
this,  as  from  all  other  meetings  of  this  Congress.  I  know  something  of  the  way  in 
which  candidates' are  prepared  for  the  ministry.  I  know  what  are  the  opportunities 
for  such  training  offered  by  the  Uniyersity,  and  how  utterly  inadequate  they  are.  I 
know  experimentally  also  of  what  kind  is  the  training  afforded  by  theological  colleges ; 
of  them,  as  far  as  they  go,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  good ;  I  could  enhirge  on  the 
excellent  influences  brought  to  bear  on  young  men  in  the  particular  college  of  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  be  an  "alumnus,'*  but  the  presence  of  my  late  revered  Principal 
in  this  room  forbids  a  recital  which  would  in  large  measure  be  an  encomium  on  himself. 
But  we  all  know  that,  excellent  in  the  main  as  our  theological  colleges  are,  they  do  not, 
and  can  not,  cover  the  whole  ground  of  ministerial  training.  Canon  Norris  has  told  us 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  solution  of  the  acknowledged  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the 
co-operation  of  our  Cathedral  bodies^  and  in  the  organisation  of  a  scheme  under  which 
each  Cathedral  would  be  the  centre  of  ministerial  training  for  its  own  diocese,  and  each 
Cathedral  city  the  home  of  a  diocesan  school  of  the  prophets.  But  Canon  Norris  him- 
self assigned  twenty  years  as  the  limit,  this  side  of  which  it  was  not  likely  that  any  such 
scheme  could  be  given  effect  to.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  dioceses,  and  my 
own  (Llandaff)  is  among  them,  where  it  is  far  more  likely  that  forty  or  fifty  years 
must  pass  before  his  vision  can  be  realised.  What  are  we  to  do  in  the  interim  1  This 
brings  me  to  the  suggestion  offered  by  the  Dean  of  Lkndaff.  Why,  he  asked,  do  not 
more  of  our  country  clergy  open  their  doors  and  homes  to  their  younger  brethren,  and 
freely  offer  them  such  assistance  as  is  in  their  power — assistance  which  would  often  be 
beyond  their  reach  otherwise  ?  This  is  the  question  of  which  I  wish  to  take  up  the 
echo  before  it  has  died  away.  I  wish  to  put  it  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  now 
before  me,  as  I  put  it  to  myself.  There  must  be  many  of  us  who  have  been  sent  to 
work  in  small  parishes  by  no  seeking  of  our  own ;  I  mean,  that  it  is  clear  that  God  had 
some  special  design  in  allocating  to  us  our  small  and  unlaborious  spheres ;  and  has  it 
not  been,  in  too  many  cases,  true  of  us  that  the  unlaborious  relatively  has  become  the 
unlaborious  actually  1  It  has  been  said,  and  never  was  a  truer  word,  that  it  requires 
almost  Apostolic  zeal  to  work  thoroughly  and  consistently  a  small  parish.  The  reason 
is,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  observe  method  where  in  some  senses  method  is  not  needed  ; 
and  that  the  unfailing  result  of  laxity  in  method  is  laxity  and  irregularity  in  work,  and 
ultimately  too  often  a  palpable  lowering  of  the  standard  of  work  and  life.  It  is  against 
this  inroad  of  the  "  moth  and  rust"  into  the  fabric  of  our  life's  work  that  we  have  most 
strenuously  to  strive.  To-day  is  oflBared  to  us  a  share  in  a  great  work  which,  while  it 
is  in  itself  among  the  noblest  which  God  offers  to  human  co-operation,  is  also  pre- 
eminently one  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  engage  in,  however  subordinately,  without 
experiencing,  as  its  effect  on  ourselves,  a  revival  of  energy,  a  heightening  of  standard,  a 
deepening  of  religion.  Let  us  welcome,  nay,  let  us  invite  to  our  homes  young  men 
who,  at  that  most  critical  juncture  in  their  lives,  find  themselves  unable,  from  want  of 
means  or  other  cause,  to  afford  themselves  the  training  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 
liCt  us,  if  possible,  give  them  a  share  in  such  work  as  our  parishes  afford.  Let  us,  if 
possible,  guide  and  superintend  their  studies ;  or,  at  least,  let  us  be  fellow-students 
with  them.  Let  us,  above  all,  give  them  that  warm  and  ready  sympathy  of  which  at 
no  subsequent  period  of  their  lives  will  they  ever  stand  in  such  need.  liot  us  walk 
with  them  as  friends ;  their  young  zeal  will  quicken  our  flagging  energies  and  shame 
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them  into  new  life ;  our  maturer  experienoe  will  give  their  zeal  the  abiding  power  of 
true  direction.  So  the  work  will  be  twice  blessed,  in  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes.  The  objection  may  be  made  that  in  small  parishes  there  is  no  organisatioB 
to  speak  of^  and  not  work  enough  to  give  young  men  any  praotical  experience  of  thdr 
future  duties.  I  answer  that  there  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  and  vary  often  i%  u 
perfect  organisation  of  its  kind  in  the  smallest  parishes  as  in  the  largest.  It  is  m  the 
small  parishes,  numerically  Ceu*  in  excess  of  large  ones,  that  the  battle  of  the  Church  is 
really  being  fought  The  fact  that  the  issue  is  being  tried  in  a  secluded  coiner,  remote 
from  the  gaie  of  the  leaders  of  the  forces,  doee  not  make  the  6ght  lees  real,  nor  the 
result  less  important.  Multiply  these  small  but  determined  conflicts  between  osr 
Church  on  one  side,  and  Dissent  and  infidelity  on  the  other,  by  the  number  of  misU 
parishes,  and  you  have  an  aggregate  gain  or  loss,  which  is  of  primary  significaDoe  t» 
the  Church.  I  say  we  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  most  complete  organisation  in  osr 
small  parishes.  Let  us  prove  to  our  younger  brethren  that  they  are  posts  worth 
defending,  and  that  we  can  defend  them.  Let  us  first  give  them  that  brothoh 
sympathy  and  affection,  without  which  all  our  good  intention  towards  them  will  be 
frustrated ;  and  then,  yielding  ourselves  thankfully  to  the  infection  of  their  earaestnen, 
or,  if  need  be,  bracing  them  up  to  a  manly  steadfastness  of  purpose,  let  xu,  by  eiampla 
and  precept,  train  them  to  be  faithful  in  that  which  is  little.  So  best  will  they  lesro 
the  true  value  and  proportion  of  all  God*8  work,  and  pass  from  us  the  better  prepsral 
to  enter  on  those  larger,  but  not  more  important,  spheres  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  may  be  asogned  to  them. 


Kev.  Professor  Watkins,  Warden  of  St  Augustine^s  College, 

Canterbury, 

If  my  card  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the  President  before  Canon  Konis's  speech,  I 
do  not  think  that  I  should  have  ventured  to  have  asked  leave  to  address  this  meeting. 
Much  that  I  wish  to  say  has  been  already  said,  and  there  are  but  a  few  minutes  kA; 
but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowed  me  in  those  minutes  to  emphasise  some  points.  Now, 
after  all  that  has  passed  in  this  discussion,  I  venture  to  think  that  that  pert  of 
the  subject  which  is  made  most  prominent  in  the  programme  has  been  made  least  pn- 
minent  by  the  speakers,  that  is,  the  supply  of  olergy.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  thil 
we  must  go  to  the  Universities ;  that  we  must  go  to  Theological  Colleges.  I  H^t 
with  eveiy  word  spoken  on  this  subject  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff ;  and  if  I  did  not  sgrae 
with  him,  I  should  not  venture  to  put  before  you  what,  because  it  differed  from  the 
Dean  of  Llandaff,  would  be  manifest  error.  I  could  wish  indeed  notiiing  better  for 
our  Church  than  that  not  two  hundred  young  clergy,  but  two  thousand,  might  be 
trained  by  that  person  whose  name  was,  with  characteristic  humility,  not  mention  ed  (e 
us,  but  of  whom  every  person  here  must  have  thought.  Yet  all  these  means  of  train- 
ing are  but  as  conduits ;  we  must  really  get  back  to  the  souroe  frtun  which  the  eupptf 
of  clergy  is  to  come.  It  is  often  said  that  clergymen  must  be  scholars,  gentlemen,  uA 
Christians.  Give  a  true  meaning  to  these  words,  and  I  agree  to  the  dictum  ;  bat  I 
would  put  "  Christian"  first ;  and  I  claim  that  there  are  true  "  gentlemen*'  in  efeiy 
rank  of  life.  I  base  my  claim  upon  the  saying  of  the  Bishi^  of  Winchester  last  nighty 
"  Nothing  is  high  but  that  which  is  good,  and  nothing  ia  low  but  that  which  ii  bid.' 
There  are  Peers  of  this  realm  with  whom  I  would  not  stand  under  the  same  roof  for 
five  minutes ;  and  there  are  sons  of  i)easants,  true  gentlemen,  before  wbco  I 
would  bow,  hat  in  hand,  for  their  work's  sake.  How  can  these  true  gentlenen  be 
diumed  and  trained  for  the  Church?  Now,  in  the  year  in  which  I  was  bon,tbe 
ruin  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  then  a  public-house^  fell  ondA' 
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the  auctioneer's  hammer.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  it  was  leoured  as 
the  firtt  great  MiisioDary  College  of  the  Engliah  Church,  and  over  this  it  is  now  my 
reeponsibility  to  preside.  Since  that  time  colleges  have  sprung  up  at  Warminster, 
Bui^h,  Dorchester,  and  elsewhere ;  and  yet  at  this  moment  there  is  not  room  for 
those  who  wish  to  come  to  us.  The  reason  is  that,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  oar 
founders,  and  to  a  network  of  missionary  associations  spread  throughout  the  country, 
I  am  practically  able  to  say  to  every  really  good  man  who  offers  himself,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  educate  him  without  cost.  More  than  this,  these  associations  watch  for  and 
find  the  men.  Now,  what  I  am  able  to  say  to  these  candidates  for  Colonial  missionary 
work,  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  like  candidates  for  work  in 
our  parishes  at  home.  It  is  said  of  a  well-known  Nonconformist  minister  that  be  was 
struck  by  the  advantages  derived  from  the  Wealeyan  class-meetings.  He  was  struck 
also  by  the  immense  difficulty  of  obtaining  wise  leaders  for  these  meetings ;  and  asked 
a  Wesleyan  minister,  ''Where  do  you  get  these  good  men  from  !"  The  reply  was, 
"Sir,  we  grow  'em  1*'  Now,  sirs,  we  must  "grow  'em."  The  Nonconformists  do 
"grow  'em."  They  watch  the  lad  in  the  Sunday-school ;  they  test  him  in  the  cot- 
tage ;  they  send  him  to  the  wayside  chapel ;  and  when  he  has  manifested  gifts  and 
graces,  they  send  him  (at  their  cost,  not  his)  to  their  colleges,  and  thus  to  their  ministry. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  this  Congress  of  unity,  and  with  much  that  has 
been  said  I  very  heartily  agree.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  true  unity  will  not  be  pro- 
duced by  the  foundation-stone  being  removed  hither  and  thither,  but  rather  by  the 
■tones  which  have  fallen  off  from  it  being  brought  back  to  it.  Nonconformity  has 
fallen  away  from,  and  must  be  brought  back  to,  the  Church,  not  the  Church  broken  up 
into  Nonconformity.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  this  meeting  that  one  great  cause  of  dis- 
union arises  from  the  fact,  that  nine-tenths  of  Nonconformist  ministers  are  Noncon- 
formists rather  than  Churchmen,  because  in  youth  they  have  felt  the  moving  of  a 
spiritual  power  which  would  not  be  repressed,  and  for  which  Church  colleges,  such  asl 
have  hinted  at,  ought  to  have  been  provided,  but  only  Nonconformist  colleges  were 
provided.  Had  like  opportunity  been  given  to  the  youth,  he  would  have  become  a 
Churchman ;  for  lack  of  it  he  became  a  Nonconformist,  and  a  Nonconformist  must 
necessarily  be — it  is  his  very  raison  cPiire — a  centre  of,  and  promoter  of,  disunion. 
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The  Venerable  William  Evan  James  Willdlms,  Abchdiacoh 
of  Cabmabthen,  took  the  Chair  at  Half-past  Two  o'clock. 
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PAPERS. 

Bev.  David  Williams,  Rector  of  Llandyrnog,  Denbighshire. 

In  introducing  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Chnrch  Congress,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  antiquity,  or  the  beauty,  or  the  poetry  of 
the  Welsh  language,  and  of  our  undying  attachment  to  it;  nor  to  show  how 
impossible  it  b  for  any  nation  to  attain  to  its  destined  higher  deyelopmeDt 
of  knowledge  and  civilisation,  except  in  harmony  with  the  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  its  own  history.  All  this  is  fully  understood  and  readily 
acknowledged  in  our  day.  To  deal  with  nations  on  the  principles  of  in 
enlightened  and  generous  sympathy  is  an  axiom  of  all  righteous  goyeni- 
ment,  in  the  light  of  which  it  is  now  deeply  felt  how  short-sighted  and 
mischievous  was  that  policy  of  suppressing  the  Welsh  language,  not  only 
to  the  detriment  of  the  truest  interests  of  the  Church,  but  also,  had  it 
succeeded,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  the  cause  of  comparative  philo- 
logy, and  the  true  comprehension  of  the  history  of  mankind. 

All  I  can  hope  to  do  in  the  time  allotted  me  is  to  throw  out  a  few 
suggestive  hints,  so  as  to  excite  thought  and  create  a  desire  to  look  into 
this  question,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  influence  the 
public  mind. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  first  book  printed  in  the  Welsh  language  to 
Sir  John  Price,  of  the  Priory,  Brecon,  who  published  it  in  London  in 
1546.  It  contained  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  ''The  Beligious  Exercises."  During  the  succeeding  forty 
years,  some  fifty  books  were  also  published  in  London,  amongst  whieh 
was  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1586.  Then  we  come  to  theoTer- 
memorable  year  1588,  when  Dr.  Morgan's  Welsh  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  and  Apocrypha  was  printed,  and  ordered  to  be  distributed,  at  the 
public  expense,  amongst  over  eight  hundred  parish  churches.  (This  year 
gave  the  English  their  first  paper-mill  at  Dartford,  and  their  first  news- 
paper, ''The  English  Mercuric,"  in  London.)  In  a.d.  1620,  we  had  another 
edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Parry,  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  of  which  five  hundred  copies  were  authorised  for  the  nae  of 
the  parish  churches.  And  from  this  year  to  1769  we  had  upwards  of 
100,000  copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible  distributed  amongst  the  people,  besidei 
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Peter  Williams's  Bible  and  Commentary,  printed  at  Carnarvon  in  1770, 
of  wliich  8000  copies  were  sold  in  the  same  year  at  a  guinea  each.  Here 
a  new  era  commences ;  Nonconformity  begins  to  flourish ;  and  imperial 
policy  towards  the  Welsh  nation  changes,  and  with  what  effect  is  too 
well  known,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  scope  of  my  paper.  Our  old 
friend,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  fails  us. 

From  A.D.  1804  to  the  present  year,  we  have  had  2,000,000  copies  of  the 
Welsh  Bible  circulated  through  the  agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  alone,  whose  founder  was  our  countryman,  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala  ; 
so  that,  at  least,  there  are  three  Welsh  Bibles  for  every  Welsh  reader,  a 
fact,  I  believe,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  I  am 
not  exaggerating  in  saying  there  is  hardly  a  cottage  in  Wales  without 
its  Bible  and  monthly  magazine;  and  there  are  thousands  of  Welsh 
cottages  where  you  will  find  Peter  Williams's  Commentary  and  the  Hymns 
of  Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  and  a  more  or  less  costly  edition  of  Charles's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  his  "  HyfTorddwr,"  of  which  upwards  of 
350,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  first  Welsh  book  published'm  Wales  was  at  Newcaatle-Emlyn,  in 
Cardiganshire,  in  17 19;  and  the  first  Welsh  magazine,  at  Carmarthen, 
in  1770,  under  the  name  of  "  Yr  Eurgrawn  Cymraeg."  Both  were  pub- 
lished in  defence  of  the  principles  of  Nonconformity.  Now,  omitting  all 
further  reference  to  Welsh  books  printed  in  London,  Shrewsbury,  and  else- 
where, from  1546  to  1 8oO|  I  may  mention  that  we  have  8000  books 
published  in  the  Welsh  language  within  the  present  century,  and  in  which 
the  sciences  and  pure  mathematics  are  treated,  so  that  the  monoglot 
Welshman  can  learn  the  elements  at  least  of  every  science  in  his  own 
language.  And  we  have  translations  of  some  of  the  best  English  authors, 
ancient  and  modem,  including  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  Butler's 
"Analogy,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  works  of 
Dr.  Owen  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ;  and  portions  of  Homer  have  found 
a  more  congenial  home  in  our  language,  than  either  Pope  or  Derby  could 
afford  them.  We  have  also  a  Welsh  Encyclopaedia,  recently  published  in 
ten  volumes  of  small  print ;  containing  original  articles  on  nearly  every 
subject  within  the  domain  of  human  knowledge,  which,  in  point  of  fulness, 
research,  and  learning,  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  works  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  it  is  largely  read  by  the  peasantry. 
Our  literattire— K)ur  modern  literature — is,  to  a  great  extent,  peasant 
literature,  contributed  and  read  by  them.  Our  people  are  a  reading 
people. 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  1924  newspapers  and  860  perio- 
dicals. Of  these  Wales  contributes  62  newspapers  and  22  periodicals,  in 
the  proportion  of  32  Welsh  to  52  English.  If  we  analyse  these  publica- 
tions in  reference  to  population,  we  may  state  the  case  thus  : — The 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  approximately,  34,000,000  ; 
England  and  Wales,  25,000,000 ;  Wales  alone,  1,420,000.  Deducting 
the  Metropolis,  with  its  4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  505  newspapers 
and  619  periodicals,  England,  with  a  population  fourteen  times  as  larg'e 
as  Wales,  has  only  thirteen  times  as  many  newspapers,  viz.,  1162,  and 
hardly  seven  times  as  many  periodicals.  Ireland,  with  four  times  the 
population,  has  only  a  little  more  than  twice  the  number  of  newspapers, 
▼iz.,  148  to  our  62  ;  while  the  174  of  Scotland  make  the   two  countries 
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proportionately  equal.  In  periodicals,  Wales  stands  at  the  top  of  t}ie 
ladder;  Scotland  has  41 ;  Ireland,  29  ;  England,  14$ ;  Wales  22.  Thaa, 
in  proportion  to  population,  Wales  has  twice  as  many  as  England,  one  and 
a  half  times  as  many  as  Scotland,  and  four  times  as  many  as  Ireland. 
And  if  we  look  at  the  religious  tone  of  these  publications,  the  case  is 
still  more  favourable  to  Wales — England,  24 ;  Scotland,  23  ]  Ireland, 
10 ;  while  Wales  has  15  in  the  Welsh  language,  for  some  three-fonrtb 
of  a  million  of  Welsh-speaking  people.  In  newspapers  we  have  ei^t 
times  as  many  as  France,  fifteen  times  as  maiiy  as  Germany  ;  and  in 
periodicals  the  proportion  is  still  higher. 

We  have  three  daily  newspapers,  four  twice  a  week,  54  weeklies,  pub- 
lished on  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  In  politics,  34  are  Liberal, 
nine  Conservative,  and  19  so-called  Independent  There  are  33  penny 
papers,  five  penny  halfpenny,  17  twopence,  one  fourpence,  one  three- 
pence, and  two  threepence  halfpenny.  They  are  published  in  28  towns 
throughout  10  counties,  Radnorshire  and  Anglesey  being  the  only  excep- 
tions, the  one  entirely  English,  the  other  as  equally  Welsh ;  while  Gla- 
morganshire supplies  23,  and  Flintshire  12. 

Our  Welsh  publications  number  12  weekly,  two  quarterly,  and  iS 
monthly,  with  a  published  price  varying  from  one  penny  to  one  shilling 
and  sixpence.  Out  of  this  total  the  Nonconformists  support  two 
quarterlies,  16  monthlies,  and  10  weeklies,  entirely  dependent  on  peasant 
writers  and  peasant^readers ;  and,  as  might  have  been  easily  anticipated, 
have  made  the  Welsh  people  a  nation  of  political  Dissenters.  Their 
numerous  and  well-written  books  abundantly  sustain  their  devotional  life, 
and  the  newspapers  their  political  bias.  They  are  particularly  strong  in 
periodicals  for  the  young,  both  for  Sunday-schools  and  home  reading. 

Now  these  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  legitimate  conclusions 
are  easily  deduced.  The  native  press  is  'almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Dissenters.  The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  stand  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population  as  her  publications  do  to  those  of 
Nonconformity.  Out  of  32  Welsh  periodicals,  the  Church  claims  the 
significant  number  four, — one  .'weekly  and  three  monthlies.  This 
number  is  the  exponent  both  of  her  history  in  the  past  and  her  strength 
in  the  present.  Our  one  weekly  *'  Y  Dawysogaeth,"  which  is  in  a  mori- 
bund condition,  is  complacently  supposed  to  do  battle  single-handed  for 
the  principles  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  Wales,  against  the  multitudinous 
and  well- equipped  forces  of  Nonconformity.  And  this,  such  as  it  is,  owes 
neither  its  origin  nor  its  support  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Sach 
is  an  outline  of  the  present  state,  influence,  and  circulation  of  the  Welsh 
periodicals  emanating  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  Establishment  and 
fostered  by  her  enlightened  care  ! 

Now  th«  literature  of  a  people,  its  tone  and  quality  in  prose  and 
verse,  is  symptomatic.  Their  learning,  culture,  attainments,  capacities, 
tendencies,  and  history  crop  up  in  their  literature  ;  whether  flippant  or 
profound,  philosophic  or  religious,  politically  content  or  ecclesiastically 
torn  asunder,  peasant  productions  or  the  harvest  of  ripe  and  cultirat^d 
intellects,  the  result  of  isolation  and  despondency  or  of  baffling  success- 
fully in  the  centre-stream  of  the  world's  life-currents — all  are  manifest  in 
a  people's  literature.  The  periodical  literature  of  Wales  is  simply  a  mani* 
f  estation  of  the  struggles  of  political  Nonconformity  against  the  Church  of 
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England  ;  and  the  sad  minor  key  of  our  song  is  that  of  a  brave  people 
standing  alone  without  sympathy.  That  the  Welsh  people  are  very  fond 
of  writing  to,  and  reading,  their  vernacular  press  admits  of  no  question ; 
no  one  denies  it.  But  what  is  the  quality  of  the  mental  food  they  thus 
produce  and  consume,  and  its  influences  on  the  national  mind,  are 
questions  of  great  moment,  and  pregnant  with  issues  that  may  affect  the 
nation  for  generations  yet  unborn.  This  is  a  large  subject,  worthy  of 
the  profoundest  consideration  of  the  statesman  and  the  divine,  and 
peculiarly  so  in  the  midst  of  the  present  fluxes  and  tides  of  contending 
opinions  in  Church  and  State  at  home  and  abroad.  And  I  hope  that 
some  of  those  that  will  follow  me  will  take  it  up. 

Now,  let  us  distinctly  ask  the  question,  how  came  it  that  the  vernacular 
press  of  the  Church  exhibits  so  many  signs  of  constitutional  feebleness  ? 
And  in  answering   this  question  our  aim  should  be,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
build  up ;  to  call  public  attention  to  the  real  state  of  affairs  and  its  causes, 
80  as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  wipe  away  this  stigma  from  us  as  a  Church.     The  few  papers 
and  periodicals  given  to  teach  Church  principles  and  constitutional  forms 
of  government,  are  most  feebly  conducted,  indifferently  circulated,  and 
lead  a  most  precarious  existence.     That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  Established  Church,  that  its  newspapers  and 
periodicals  should  be  conducted  with  ability,  intelligence,  and  honesty,  no 
one  will  deny.     The  press  of  a  country  is  the   reflex  and  stereotype  of 
its  mental  power  and  activity.     It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
whole  Welsh  Church  press  is  in   a  lamentably  inefficient   state.     It  is 
pointed  to  with  the  finger  of  scorn.      Now  this  ought  not  to  be.     Thb 
is  against  all  d  priori  expectations ;  it  would  have  been  natural  to  expect 
that,  in  whatever  else  the  Church  failed,  she,  with  her  boasted  learning, 
culture,   and  wealth,  would  lead   the  van  in  scattering  broadcast  her 
literary  productions  amongst  the  people.     And  I  say  the  cause  of  this^sad 
state  of  things  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  useless  to  go  beating  about 
the  bush  and  mince  matters.     I  unhesitatingly  aver,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  the  true  cause  does  not  lie  in  the  apathetic  ignorance  of 
the  Welsh  mind,  or  in  the  want  of  appreciation  of  true  talent,  or  in  the 
absence  of    literary  culture  in  the  Church.     It  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Welsh  Bishops  and  the  dignified  clergy,  who  have  for  generations  sneered 
at  the  Welsh  language  and  the  Welsh   press.      This  cause  lies  deep 
in  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Church  ;  it  is  an  internal  complaint,  and 
arises  from  an  unnatural  condition  of  the  organs  at  the  fountain  courses 
of   national  life.      The  treatment  uniformly  exercised  towards  mental 
powers  combined  with    patriotism  and  literary  ability,  within    the  pale 
of  the  Church,  during  the  last  150  years^  must  be  a  factor  of  no  little 
deadening  influence  in  the  determination  of  this  question.     It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  genteel  thing  in  Welsh  Episcopal  palaces  to  throw  cold  water  on 
literary  efforts  and  tendencies  ;  and,  consequently^  it  becomes  the  part  of 
the  ambitious  subtUty  of  mental  shallowness,  cringing  for  preferment  to 
conceal  itself  in  swaggering  platitudes  and  well-feigned  contempt  for  the 
Welsh  press,   and  is   rewarded  accordingly ;  whUst    honest  talent   and 
loyalty  to  the  Church  are  left  to  wither  under  the  icy  apathy  of  dignified 
ignorance  of  the  true  weal  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.     The  decadence 
of  Church  literature  in  Wales  is  directly  traceable   to  an  unsympathetic 
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Episcopacy.  And  we  must  have  the  courage  and  the  candour  to  state  the 
humiliating  fact,  that  all  literary  efforts  to  enlighten  the  people  have  not 
only  never  been  encouraged  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  bat  had  also 
to  encounter  the  cold  shade  of  positive  neglect  at  their  hands ;  and  that 
almost  every  clergyman  who  was  found  guilty  of  any  literary  ability  had 
to  incur  Episcopal  displeasure  with  its  demoralising  results.  There  are 
Welsh  clergy  living  at  the  present  moment  of  European  fame  as  philolo- 
gists, and  of  unimpeachable  character,  who,  if  they  had  produced  in  the 
English  language  the  learned  works  they  have  in  Welsh,  would  long  ago 
have  found  a  becoming  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  ;  but,  alas !  they  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  writiDg  in 
the  Welsh  language  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  fellow-countiymen. 

The  Church  cannot  exist,  as  a  living  body  demanding  recognition, 
appreciation,  and  reverence  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  without  a  powerful 
and  adequate  representation  in  the  press.  It  is  upon  the  press  we  must 
depend  to  reach  the  masses.  There  are  scores  of  Welsh  parishes  where 
Dissent  could  not  co-exist  with  the  kindness,  ability,  and  devotion  of  the 
clergy,  only  for  the  disc(emination  of  the  destructive  doctrines  of  secalansm 
and  disestablishment  by  means  of  the  Dissenting  press.  The  good  work 
of  the  clergy  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  Dissenting  newspaper. 
The  press  of  Saturday  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  pulpit  of  Sunday. 
They  read  the  Dissenting  publications,  and  will  not  come  to  chnrch. 
There  is  not  a  chapel  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
without  its  newspaper  correspondent  and  distributor,  and  to  the  enormous 
power  they  exercise  many  a  clergyman  can  bear  abundant  testimony. 
They  use  the  most  powerful  artillery,  and  adopt  the  most  ingenious  tactics 
of  modem  polemics  with  merciless  severity;  and  the  Church  brings  to  meet 
them  the  most  antiquated  weapons,  intrusted  to  a  demoralised  soldiery, 
ungeneralled,  unorganised,  without  the  means  or  sinews  of  war.  There 
are  things  of  the  utmost  importance  that  must  be  touched  upon  that 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit ;  their  proper  place  is  the  press. 

Now,  what  has  the  Church  Welsh  press  produced  in  books,  or  pam- 
phlets, in  literature,  in  theology,  in  physics,  by  way  of  travels,  commentaries, 
manuals,  &c,,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Welsh  nation  %  What  has  come 
from  our  grammar  schools,  colleges,  cathedrals,  and  Episcopal  palaces  f 
There  is  only  one  sad,  monotonous,  melancholy  cry,  Nothing,  nothing.  A 
Welsh  Quarterly  might  surely  find  a  home  at  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  with  its  Welsh  Principal  and  Welsh  Professor.  And  have  we 
no  right  to  expect  some  literary  grist  from  the  learned  leisure  lurking 
about  our  cathedrals  1  And  the  rich  members  of  our  community  might 
not  unnaturally  be  expected  to  contribute  somewhat  of  their  wealth  to 
support  Welsh  literature  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  Welsh  dependants 
and  fellow-oountrymen.  We  have  the  grandest  of  all  machineries  for 
distribution — the  parochial  system.  A  little  magazine  shop  could  easily 
be  started  in  every  parish.  And  the  parochial  dissemination  of  Church 
principles  by  means  of  the  press  should  be  considered  part  and  parcel  of 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  which,  if  performed  with  ability  and  discretion, 
ought  to  stand  as  some  set-off,  at  least,  against  a  good  voice,  good  con- 
nections, the  accomplishments  hitherto  considered  worthy  of  recognition 
and  reward. 

There  are  four-fifths  of  the  Welsh  children  under  the  control  of  the 
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clergy  up  to  confirmation  age.  Then  they  are  soon  scattered  everjrwhere, 
and  their  minds  become  poisoned  against  the  Church  of  England ;  in  every 
cottage  and  homestead  they  hear  her  position,  ritual,  and  doctrine  ridi- 
culed and  contravened.  They  have  no  means  of  defence,  no  counter-pleas 
to  offer.  They  are  left  wi^out  a  weapon.  The  Church  is  the  true 
advocate  of  elementary  education.  She  has  exhibited  a  great  and  laud- 
able anxiety  that  the  people  should  read,  and  read  they  do,  and  read  well. 
And  after  creating  this  power  of  literary  enjoyment,  and  exciting  the 
craving  for  literary  food,  she  absolutely  leaves  them  without  any  means 
whatever  of  gratification,  except  at  the  tender  mercies  of  Dissenting  publi- 
cations, which  all  strongly  make  against  the  Church  in  her  catholic  and 
established  character. 

The  Church  ought  to  make  her  existence  and  ministrations  felt  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people,  the  very  palladium  of 
their  liberty  in  speech  and  act,  their  only  protector  from  the  tyranny  of 
passion  and  ignorance,  and  the  autocracy  of  power.  The  Church,  undoubt- 
edly, is  the  very  truest  friend  of  the  working  man  in  all  the  manifold 
and  interdependent  relations  of  his  life,  but  he  is  not  made  to  feel  this ; 
other  thoughts,  with  the  most  baneful  consequences,  are  continually 
thrust  upon  him  from  the  press  and  the  platform.  To  the  political  man 
the  perusal  of  his  paper  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  his  being ;  he  cannot 
live  without  it,  his  paper  and  his  dinner  are  equal  necessaries  of  daily 
existence.  And  that  which  a  man  feeds  upon  becomes  his  life-blood,  and 
forms  the  sinews  and  marrow  of  his  being,  bodily  and  mentally.  You 
can  judge  of  a  man's  religion  and  politics  from  the  papers  which  he 
peruses  ;  and  it  is  preposterous  for  a  Bishop  to  expect  his  clergy  to  drive 
or  draw  to  church  the  constant  readers  of  Dissenting  publications. 

We  are  a  distinct  race,  and  the  distinction  ^cannot  be  effaced  by  lazily 
wishing  it  were  otherwise.  Our  race,  our  language,  our  history,  have 
placed  us  asunder ;  we  cannot  alter  the  past,  we  must  face  it.  To  argue 
this  question  on  the  old  major  premises  of  the  near  or  remote  extinction 
of  the  Welsh  language,  or  its  supposed  injuriousness  to  the  material 
progress  of  the  nation,  why  is  simply  frivolous.  The  moribund  state  of 
the  Welsh  language  was  as  confidently  asserted  by  Die  Sion  Dafyddiaeth 
('<  which  has  killed  our  Church,  but  not  our  language  ")  of  150  years  ago,  as 
it  is  now  by  those  who  have  not  adequately  realised  the  constitutional 
vigour  and  vitality  of  a  language  at  once  so  pure,  classical,  copious,  and 
poetical  as  our  own.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  the  venerable  language  of  the  philosophic  conquerors  of  Caesar  is  not 
doomed  soon  to  die.  And  more,  if  you  stand  aloof  from  it,  and  affect 
ignorance  of  it,  you  leave  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  nation  to  be 
formed  and  guided  by  a  native  press  in  the  hands  of  those,  who,  to  use  a 
mild  expression,  are  not  friendly  to  the  Church.  It  is  the  Welsli-speaking 
portion  of  the  community,  under  the  spell  of  their  weekly  or  monthly 
periodicals,  who  wield  the  political  power  in  the  Principality ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  gain  their  confidence  by  ignoring  their  language.  There  is 
one  tenant-farmer  in  Welsh  Wales,  whom  I  know  well,  who  wields  a 
mightier  political  influence  than  the  four  Bishops,  four  Deans,  and  ten 
Archdeacons  put  together.  And  why  is  this?  Two  sufficient  answers 
are  ready  to  hand.  The  persistent  neglect,  if  not  the  scornful  repudia- 
tion, of  the  Welsh  language  by  the  Bishops  and  the  English  clergy,  with 
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whom  they  had  surrounded  themselves,  and  their  consequent  ignorance  of 
the  Welsh  mind  ;  and  the  enormous  power  of  the  Welsh  press  to  appeal 
to  the  inner  sentiments  of  the  Welsh  people.  Bishops  and  barons  leading 
the  van,  with  a  host  of  country  squires  and  clerical  expectants  following 
in  the  rear,  expelled  the  Welsh  language  from  the  cathedrals  and  drawing- 
rooms,  and  forced  it  to  take  shelter  in  the  lowly  cot  and  the  bare  con- 
venticle, into  which,  after  it,  the  political  power  of  the  Principality  has  been 
accumulating  month  by  month.  Thus  the  law  ever  holds  good.  The 
weakness  of  a  party  in  one  age  becomes  its  strength  in  another.  The 
sufferings  of  the  fathers  become  the  vantage-ground  of  the  children.  The 
Nonconformists  were  compelled  to  build  chapels  to  have  the  Gospel 
preached  in  their  own  language ;  and  those  chapels  have  become  their 
castles,  with  potentiality  enough  to  influence  the  councils  of  the  realm. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  insisted  that  the  standing  army  of  Prussia  shonld 
not  exceed  a  small  stipulated  number,  thinking  thereby  to  keep  them  for 
ever  weak  ;  that  very  stipulation  made  them  in  a  short  time  the  greatest 
military  power  on  the  Continent,  and  France  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
despot's  shortsighted  selfishness  by  reverses  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  military  disasters.  So  in  our  own  country,  the  measures  adopted  to 
suppress  the  Welsh  language  have  sapped  the  vital  forces  of  the  Church, 
and  become  the  fertile  soil  in  which  Nonconformity  grew  and  flourished,  and 
transformed  the  beloved  Apostolic  Church  of  the  Cymric  race  into  the  for- 
saken Church  of  England.  Unjust  actions  and  oppressive  policy  contain  in 
themselves  the  germs  of  a  righteous  Nemesis.  The  leader  ofthe  Liberation- 
ists  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  ex- Welsh  Dissenting  minister;  and  of  the 
thirty-flve  godless  schools  of  Britain,  twenty-seven  are  in  Wales  alone.  This 
is .  the  result  of  that  fatal  policy  inaugurated  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  House  of  Brunswick  reversed  the  enlightened 
and  patriotic  statesmanship  of  the  Tudor  Princes,  so  rich  in  blessings  to 
our  nation,  and  foisted  upon  an  old  and  loyal  race  chief  pastors  ignorant 
of  their  language,  history,  and  literature.  Now,  we  are  moving  on  towards 
the  future  with  the  universal  and  tacit  acknowledgment  of  two  great 
facts :  that  the  Church  Welsh  press  is  feeble  and  inadequate ;  that  the 
1  )i3senting  press  is  a  most  powerful  engine.  The  same  blind  and  suicidal 
policy  is  now  pursued  by  our  Church  dignitaries  towards  the  Welsh  presa 
i\%  was  pursued  by  their  ancestors  towards  the  preaching  of  Daniel 
Rowlands  of  Llangeitho,  and  Charles  of  Bala.  It  was  not  genteel  then  to 
)> reach  to  the  masses  ;  it  is  not  genteel  now  to  write  to  the  Welsh  press. 
But  if  a  fatal  mistake  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  past  as  to  Welsh  preaching,  in  Qod'a  name  let  us  not  repeat 
it  in  our  day  towards  the  press,  when  it  has  become  the  fourth  estate  of 
the  realm. 

It  is  supposed,  I  presume,  by  some  of  our  Church  people,  that  all  the 
English  periodicals  come  down  from  the  sky.  Why  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  canons,  tutors  of  colleges,  headmasters  of  schools,  scholars, 
and  men  of  letters  everywhere,  write  to  the  periodical  press  of  England. 
And  why  is  the  same  thing  not  done  in  Wales  in  the  Welsh  language,  for 
the  instruction  of  our  monoglot  countrymen,  who  are  driven  perforce, 
from  want  of  a  better  nourishment,  to  feed  on  the  husks  of  a  spurious  and 
creedless  Christianity  and  petty  parochial  politica  If  our  scholars  and 
men  of  thought  disdainfully  neglect  the  Welsh  language,  they  cannot 
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introdnce  to  their  countrymen  the  researches,  or  the  philosophy,  or  the 
poetry  of  the  master-minds  of  the  English  tongue,  which  would  be  a  mucli 
more  effective  stimulant  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language  than  the 
heartless  criticism  now  so  much  in  vogue.  If  the  advent  of  the  Church 
Congress  to  Wales  should  result  in  a  genuine  effort  to  reach  the  Welsh 
masses  by  means  of  a  thoroughly  effective  Church  press,  it  will  create  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Principality  ever  memorable,  as  inaugurating  n 
new  departure  which  will  compensate  us  in  the  future  for  the  wrongs  of 
the  past.  And  to  the  question  of  success,  I  answer,  Perish  the  thought 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  accomplish  what  Nonconformity 
has  achieved. 


Titus  Lewis,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

By  the  Welsh  Church  press  I  would  understand  the  newspapers  and 
current  periodicals  published  in  the  Welsh  language  in  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  whether  they  be  issued  to  their  readers  at  intervals 
of  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  quarter.  These  publications  I  place  in 
contradistinction  to  such  literary  productions  as  depend  on  the  inclinations 
of  their  authors  for  their  production,  time  of  issue,  and  bulk.  With  these 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  deal 

Now  the  Church  has  for  her  field  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  and  it 
may  be  roughly  stated  that,  while  the  deep-searching  student  is  met  with 
at  rare  intervals,  the  superficial  reader  is  omnipresent.  An  old  philosophy 
bos  it  that  the  chief  good  is  the  happiness  of  the  greater  number;  there- 
fore, wherever  the  net  of  the  Church  is  cast,  if  this  philosophy  be  true^ 
lier  chief  attention  must  be  given  to  the  majority.  When,  also,  we  con- 
sider that,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  space  on  the  Sunday,  the  Church 
cannot  be  said  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  men  and  women,  it 
becomes  evident  that  human  life  must  largely  take  its  tone  from  the 
ever-present  circumstances  of  daily  life.  Thus  it  becomes  doubly  the  duty 
of  the  Church  to  see  that  the  influence  she  exerts  directly,  be  exerted 
more  strongly  still,  though,  it  may  be,  through  more  indirect  channels. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  present  bias  of  civilisation  is  in  the 
•direction  of  quick  results.  We  see  it  everywhere,  in  every  department  of 
life.  We  use  as  stepping-stones — nay,  as  royal  roads  to  learning,  wealth, 
^nd  what  not — the  constructions  so  painfully  and  laboriously  put  together 
•by  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  this  with  no  knowledge  of  more 
i^han  the  mere  surface  on  which  we  tread.  In  a  word,  popularisation  well 
describes  the  tendency  of  the  present  day :  a  superficial  knowledge,  a 
-superficial  life,  a  superficial  religion.  Well,  as  things  are  so,  the  Church 
must  win  her  way  by  using  the  weapons  of  the  day,  and  must  break  to 
harness  even  superficiality.  What,  then,  is  that  which  comes  most  in 
mental  contact  with  usf  The  press.  We  fly  to  our  newspapers,  our 
quarterlies,  our  monthlies,  our  weeklies.  Every  morning  the  steaming 
broadside,  fresh  from  its  iron-bed,  reeks  upon  our  breakfast-tables,  and  the 
mental  pabulum  contained  therein  is  devoured  more  eagerly  than  the 
more  material  food  for  the  body.  It  must  be  so.  We  are  gregarious,  and 
now  more  than  ever ;  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  consequent  almost 
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entire  annibilation  of  time  and  distance  make  us  more  gregarions  than 
ever;  so  that  we  regard  those  living  in  remotest  climes  with  as  much 
interest  as  our  nearest  neighbours,  and  await  with  as  much  impatience 
news  of  their  well  or  ill  being.  We  live  in  the  present,  and  the  news- 
paper, with  its  congeners,  is  the  concentrated  essence  and  activity  of 
the  present.  We  wish  to  see  life,  and  in  the  newspaper  we  see  the  ever- 
changing  reflection  of  the  busy,  eager,  transient  life  of  man.  What 
wonder  is  it,  then,  if  we  try  to  seize  this  ever-shifting  exponent  of  the 
panorama  of  life,  and  use  its  stage  whereon  to  place  fresh  actors,  or  rather 
imbue  the  actors  themselves  with  the  spirit  which  is  as  changeless  as  the 
spirit  of  the  world  is  fickle,  and  as  permanent  as  the  other  is  passing  I — ^in 
a  word,  to  make  the  newuptper,  which  now  is  the  representative  of  the 
time,  ever  more  and  more  the  handmaid  of  the  Bride  of  Christy  who  is 
for  more  than  time,  eternal. 

What  has  the  Church  in  Wales  done  to  enlist  this  powerful  instrument 
for  good  or  evil,  as  may  happen,  into  her  service  1  It  is  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  the  Church  in  Wales  as  a  dead,  efifete  thing.  It  may  be  true 
that  she  does  not  embrace  in  her  communion  the  proportion  of  the  people 
embraced  by  the  Church  in  England ;  but,  in  spite  of  obstacles  due  to  the 
past,  she  possesses  a  vigour  which  argues  a  bright  and  valuable  future. 
English  Catholics  would  be  astonished  to  find  how,  in  utterly-neglected 
parishes,  the  Church,  by  her  own  inherent  merit,  keeps  together.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  efforts  made  by  the  Welsh  Church  to  influence  the  mass 
have  seemed  almost  superhuman,  when  the  interposing  obstacles  of  limited 
area,  slight  enthusiasm,  and  general  indifference  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  is  true  these  efforts  have  been  spasmodic  and  initiated  by 
solitary  individuals,  rather  than  by  representative  corporations ;  yet  it  is 
worth  noting,  that,  however  painful  and  pitiful  be  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  Church  press  hitherto,  we  cannot  at  all  account  for  the  efforts 
inaugurated,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is,  underneath  the 
surface  of  apparent  apathy,  a  fermenting  mass  which  will  one  day  break 
its  prison,  and  leaven  the  Church  in  no  uncertain  measure. 

I  propose  here  giving  a  brief  resume  of  its  history. 

Before  the  reading  era  commenced,  there  was  published  at  Chester  the 
first  Welsh  Church  periodical,  "  Y  Gwladgarwr."  Its  editor  was  a  clergy- 
man of  considerable  power.  The  publication  was  beautifully  got  up  and 
illustrated.  Prematurely  born  and  owing  to  want  of  support,  it  died. 
The  history  of  the  succeeding  publication,  "  Y  Qwyhidydd,"  is  much  to  the 
same  effect.  Started  in  North  Wales  as  a  periodical  of  the  first  order, 
with  a  staff  second  to  none  for  talent,  yet,  for  want  of  support,  it  too  was 
discontinued.  In  succession  to  this  came  out  *'  Yr  Haul,'*  the  first  really 
avowed  organ  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  It  was  published  at  Llandovery 
under  the  editorship  of  the  well-known  and  accomplished  Brutus.  This 
paper  asserted  itself,  and  in  many  respects  well,  as  the  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  the  Church.  "  Yr  Haul "  became  a  power  in  Wales.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication,  religion  and  morality  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
the  Principality  ;  and  it  came  into  being  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  glaring 
inconsistencies  of  those  who  professed  to  be  the  guides  of  spiritual  life  in 
Wales  were  ruthlessly  exposed.  The  corruptions  to  which  religion  even 
gave  a  sanction  and  license,  were  scathingly  revealed ;  and  most  nobly 
Mas  the  Church,  as  it  should  be,  upheld  in  its  pages,  and  defended  from 
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the  rancoroiiB  and  unfair  attacks  of  its  enemies.  Brutus  had  as  coadjutors 
some  of  the  leading  Welshmen  of  the  day,  including  many  of  University 
standing  and  renown.  '*  Tr  Haul "  became  not  a  periodical  but  a  classic. 
The  dialogues  of  Brutus  were  considered,  not  only  a  triumphant  embodi- 
ment of  Church  principles,  but  there  was  also  offered  in  them,  month  after 
month,  such  food  for  thought,  full  of  renewed  beauty  and  freshness, 
vigour  and  grand  creation,  such  force  of  expression  and  flashing  wit,  such 
gorgeousness  of  imagination,  almost  pictorial,  as  will  destine  them  to  live 
as  long  as  the  Welsh  language  is  a  vehicle  for  thought  Well,  it  may  be 
objected,  "  What  more  do  yon  want ;  have  we  more  in  favoured  England  ?  " 
Alas  !  with  all  its  beauty,  freshness,  and  wit,  the  writings  of  Brutus  were 
cast  in  the  mould  of  bitterness.  It  might  be  said,  *^  He  knew  not  of  what 
spirit  he  was."  This  was,  doubtless,  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  Beligion  was  the  excuse  for  uttering  everything  that  was  abusive, 
the  peg  upon  which  was  hung  every  opportunity  for  invective  and  party 
malevolence ;  so  that  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  was  driven  away. 
Classical  as  the  writings  of  Brutus  must  be  regarded,  powerful  though  they 
have  been,  and  will  be,  yet  there  was  underlying  them  all  a  vein  of 
scathing  satire  and  such  a  burning  sarcasm,  that  Brutus  came  to  be 
regarded  by  his  opponents,  the  Dissenters,  as  a  walking  vial  of  wrath,  a 
quenchless  wildfire,  a  corrosive  sublimate,  which  exposed  their  corruptions 
and  ate  out  the  heart  of  their  immorality ;  but  though  by  his  writings  he 
caused  them  to  abandon  aU  that  was  ignoble,  he  stopped  there  :  he  never 
gained  their  love.  Brutus  had  undercurrents  of  the  most  kindly  and 
genial  disposition,  and  the  great  depths  of  his  grand  human  heart  were 
brimful  of  charity  and  humane  feeling,  but,  for  all  that,  his  ferocious  lash- 
ings and  merciless  invective  and  satire  served  to  keep  his  good  traits 
concealed,  and  men  knew  not  of  them.  Yet  "  Yr  Haul "  did  not  pay 
expenses.  As  a  mere  religious  party,  the  Church  in  Wales  was  numeri- 
cally weak.  Her  upholders  looked  at  her  position  from  the  party  point  of 
view ;  this  gave  the  opposition  already  numerically  strong  the  point  of 
vante^e,  and  the  organ  of  the  wectker  side  went  to  the  wall,  in  spite  of  all 
that  could  be  done  to  elicit  support.  The  expenses  of  the  office  were  not 
great,  the  stipend  of  Brutus  being  only  j£i  per  week,  with  an  additional;^  10 
per  annum  each,  given  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Lord  Dynevor.  During  the 
Chartist  and  Rebecca  riots  the  pen  of  Brutus  was  ever  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  and  in  recognition  of  this,  the  late  Lord  Derby  sent  him  ;^ioo  out  of 
the  Royal  bounty — a  pension  could  not  be  obtained.  Subsequently  the  locale 
of  "  Yr  Haul"  was  transferred  to  Carmarthen,  the  services  of  Brutus  being 
still  retained.  He  struggled  on  in  poverty,  and  though  some  of  his  friends 
collected  a  small  sum  for  his  needs,  he  was  cut  off  by  death  ere  it  could 
be  of  use  to  him,  and  an  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  his  widow  by  a  Non- 
conformist minister  met  with  no  response,  and  the  case  is  always  pointed 
out  by  the  Nonconformists  as  a  flagrant  piece  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  in  Wales.  "  Y  Protestant,"  "  Yr  Eglwysydd,"  and  "  Y  Cymro  " 
are  names  of  periodicab  which  came  and  went  after  a  very  transient  exist- 
ence, though  ably  edited  and  well  written,  especially  the  latter,  which  had  on 
its  staff  the  successor  of  Brutus  on  "  Yr  Haul,"  the  eminent  Welsh  writer, 
John  Rowlands  (Qiraldus).  The  tone  of  "  Y  Cymro "  was  deemed  too 
Puseyitica),  and  a  protest  against  its  line  of  thought,  made  by  the  clergy 
of  South  Wales,  effectually  paved  the  way  for  its  demise. 
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For  several  years  subsequently  the  Church  in  Wales  had  no  news- 
papers, the  only  periodical  espousing  her  cause  being  "  Tr  Haul."  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Giraldus  to  start  a  Church  paper  in  South  Wales. 
A  promise  of  considerable  active  support  was  given  by  numbers  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  undertaking.  The  whole  initial  cost  was 
borne  by  Qiraldus.  However,  the  start  was  deferred,  and  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  delay,  indifference  and  lack  of  interest,  caused  the  collapse  of 
a  promising  scheme.  Thus,  when  in  1868  the  Irish  Church  question  was 
agitating  the  country,  the  Welsh  Church  was  left  naked  to  the  enemy, 
and  without  a  single  newspaper  to  defend  her  against  the  attack  of 
Dissenting  journals,  and  many  and  bitter  were  the  articles  written  therein, 
with  utter  disregard  to  courtesy  or  fairness.  All  these  papers  have  an 
immense  circulation,[and  are  distributed  at  the  very  doors  of  the  clergy,  so 
that  the  people  have  nothing  to  read  but  what  is  inimical  to  the  Church. 
An  additional  cause  of  bitterness  was  the  election  of  1868 ;  and  at  this 
time  the  Church  was  so  grossly  misrepresented  that  Mr.  Hugh  WUliams 
(Cadfan),  a  reader  in  the  '' Times''  office,  determined,  with  the  aid  of 
Giraldus,  to  start  a  newspaper.  They  divided  the  canvas  of  the  Princi- 
pality between  them,  and  an  immense  amount  of  personal  exertion  wa» 
rewarded  with  temporary  success.  But  when  the  start  was  made,  Mr. 
Williams  broke  down.  This  entailed  on  Giraldus  an  Atlas  labour,  and 
he  in  turn  could  not  endure  the  pressure  single-handed.  He  had  given  up 
a  permanent  position  to  serve  the  Church,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  for 
two  years  as  her  representative,  but  at  last  apathy  set  in,  subscriptions 
were  not  paid,  and  he  was  left  penniless.  '^  Y  Dywysogaeth  *'  has  done 
immense  service  to  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  in  the  south  Giraldus  has 
acted  as  its  representative,  without  stipend,  since  1872. 

This  retrospect,  if  painful,  is  useful  There  is  no  reformation  which 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  institution  to  be  reformed ;  and  just  as  there 
is  no  amendment  of  life  without  a  knowledge  of  sin,  so,  without  fairly 
acknowledging  our  position,  we  cannot  with  any  chance  of  enduring 
success,  proceed  to  the  work  of  setting  our  house  in  order.  Let  us  then, 
even  if  the  avowal  bring  shame  with  it,  acknowledge  that  the  press,  the 
most  powerful  engine  under  God,  to  propagate  her  principles  and  to  defend 
her  rights,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected  by  the  Welsh  Church. 
It  is  not  to  the  point  that  this  failure  to  turn  such  an  engine,  now  an 
enemy  on  the  whole,  into  an  ally,  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
apathy  of  Churchmen.  It  matters  not  that  the  clergy,  whose  lead  the 
laity  follow,  may  have  made  no  effort  to  circulate  among  their  flocks 
those  Church  periodicals  already  existing.  It  may  be  true,  as  I  have  heard 
asserted,  that  there  are  scores  of  parishes  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire in  which  not  a  single  Church  periodical  is  ever  seen.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  press,  as  an  exponent  of  Church  views,  has  no  hold  on 
the  Welsh  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  Wales, 
far  from  deriving  their  knowledge  of  the  religious  world  from  Church 
sources,  are  ripe  for  disestablishment.  If  it  be  true,  the  reason  is  obvious ; 
they  are  being  educated  by  the  Dissenting  press,  and  the  Church  sits  still, 
and,  on  the  whole,  makes  no  effort  to  let  her  children  hear  both  sides  of 
the  question.  While  this  is  the  state  of  things,  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  talk  of  organisation  and  co-operation.  These  terms  imply  material 
to  organise  and  co-operate   on.      While  the  Nonconformists  have  their 
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organisation  complete,  with  a  staff  of  agents  in  every  parish  and  village 
to  distribute  their  periodicals,  of  the  Church  it  has  been  said,  *^  The  only 
reward  a  man  will  have  for  defending  her  in  Wales,  will  be  a  pauper's 
funeral,  and  a  costly  tomb."  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  anything  published 
by  the  clergy  of  South  Wales  in  defence  of  the  Church,  or  in  exposition 
of  her  teaching.  What  has  appeared,  has,  generally  speaking,  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  laymen  who  have  no  personal  interests  at  stake — I  mean 
as  far  as  the  permanency  of  the  Establishment  goes.  We  seldom  see  the 
contributions  of  our  clergy  in  our  periodicals.  If  they  write  at  all,  they 
write  for  the  English  press,  and  their  contributions  are  the  earliest  to 
point  out  the  weakness  of  the  vernacular  press.  Yet  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  are  all  regular  contributors  to  the  press,  and  every  village  has 
its  correspondent,  and  talent  is  largely  encouraged,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  of  ;^iooo  to  a  paid  correspondent  of  a 
Dissenting  periodical,  while  all  that  concentrated  effort  could  do,  for  that 
ablest  and  truest  Churchman  Brutus,  was  to  raise  the  paltry  sum  of  ;^  2  00. 
Yet  in  the  opinion  even  of  able  Dissenting  critics,  such  Church  periodicals 
as  do  exist,  equal,  and  are  as  well  conducted  as  their  own.  These  are 
bitter  truths,  and  you  may  think,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  my 
attitude,  instead  of  being  that  of  a  faithful  Welsh  Churchman,  is  one  of 
Dissenting  partizanship.  But,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  face  the  bitter 
ere  we  can  create  the  sweet. 

Now,  it  is  essential  to  reform  in  this  matter  that  the  people  be  appealed 
to  in  the  vernacular.  If  Englishmen  say,  '*  Why,  railroads  have  so  far 
Anglicised  the  country  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  native  who  does 
not  speak  and  read  English,  and  therefore  the  high-toned  religious  press 
of  England  is  at  his  disposal.''  This  is  a  terrible  argument,  and  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  making  the  Welsh  Church  what  it  is.  This  is  the 
argument  which  presents  young  Englishmen  to  Welsh  livings,  provided 
they  possess  such  a  qualification  as  a  smattering  of  Rowland's  Welsh 
Grammar  and  an  indulgent  examining  chaplain  may  secure  to  them,  when 
a  thorough  hearty  conversation  of  five  minutes'  duration  would  thoroughly 
unmask  their  radical  ignorance.  This  is  the  policy  which  has  thrust  on  us 
men,  clever  enough  indeed  to  learn  our  tongue,  but  never  to  feel  it,  or 
for  the  people  who  speak  it.  Our  tongue  cannot  be  learned  by  a  stranger ; 
its  fire  bums  only  in  the  native  breast.  This  is  why  the  Welsh,  though 
a  duoglot  people,  linger  delightedly  on  the  accents  of  a  speaker,  however 
halting,  who  addresses  them  in  their  own  language,  while  the  sublimest 
thoughts  otherwise  expressed  fail  to  reach  more  than  the  ear,  and  leave 
the  audience  unimpressed.  Address  a  native  of  Yorkshire  or  Somerset- 
shire in  ordinary  educated  English,  and  mark  the  stolid  reply.  Speak  but 
half  a  sentence  in  the  broad  dialect  of  the  peasant,  see  how  the  counte- 
nance brightens  up,  as  though  a  cord  of  sympathy  had  been  set  vibrating, 
and  a  community  of  feeling  had  been  established.  If  this  be  true  of  a 
county,  how  cannot  it  be  true  of  a  nation  and  of  a  language,  not  a  dialect? 
Let  it  be  understood,  and  never  forgotten,  that  as  long  as  the  vernacular 
shall  last,  the  Church  must  reach  the  masses  through  the  medium  of  the 
Welsh  language,  and  half  th^  fight  will  have  been  fought.  This  convic- 
tion once  felt,  our  prelates  and  priests  will  be  educated  men  indeed  (are 
there  no  educated  Welshmen  1),  but  yet  able  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
mass,  while  with  equal  success  they  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
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more  cultured.     I  am  speaking  of  the  mass ;  the  educated  have  their 
refuge  in  the  English  press,  though  at  the  same  time,  I  will  make  bold  to 
say  that  even  these  would  find  a  delight  in  perusing  the  old  tongue. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  do  )    Instant  organisation  is  impossible ;  organisa- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  is  the  useful  grouping  of  material  ready  to  hand, 
must  be  the  work  of  time  ;  for  the  material  is  only  partially  to  hand  at 
present,  and  has  to  be  created  and  fostered.     I  am  of  opinion  that  suffi- 
cient use  is  not  made  of  the  secular  press  in  Wales,  whether  English  or 
Welsh.     Of  course  the  secular  press,  after  aU,  is  a  feeble  advocate  of 
Church  principles.     Whether  Conservative  or  Liberal,  the  end  of  a  news- 
paper is  political,  and  even  the  leading  London  Church  daily  is  a  most 
faulty  and  inadequate  prop  to  the  Church  it  professes  to  uphold.     What 
use,  then,  can  we  make  of  the  secular  press  )     The  Bible  answers  me. 
When  I  open  its  pages  and  read  such  words  as  these,  ''  Let  yonr  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ; "  or  that  our  candle  is  to  be  set  on  a  candlestick 
and  not  placed  under  a  bushel ;  or  again,  that  we  ar^  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  or  the  leaven  of  the  lump,  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  long  as  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  our  fellows  be  our 
motives,  we  ought  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men.  Take  up  the  '^  South 
Wales  Daily  News  "  and  other  weeklies,  and  under  local  headings  I'find 
items  of  news  relating  to  the  doings  of  various  Dissenting  bodies  in 
various  places  ;  I  scarcely  ever  find  similar  notices  of  Church  doings.     In 
reading  the  former,  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  great  interest  the  news 
in  question  must  be  to  the  readers.     Why  should  not  similar  inteUigenoe 
please  Churchmen  %     I  deprecate  religious  advertising  most  heartily,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  St.  Paul  preaching  by  advertisement  with  a  collection  at 
the  end  of  the  function.     But  I  know  St  Paul  wrote  Encyclical  letters^ 
which  were  designed  to  go  the  round  of  the  Churches.     Can  we  not  act  in 
the  same  spirit  ?     Is  not  the  Church  the  Body  of  Christ  1     If  one  mem- 
ber suffers  or  rejoices,  can  the  other  members  suffer  or  rejoice  if  ignorant 
of  all  cause  for  suffering  or  rejoicing  ?     I  feel  I  am  a  member,  not  of  the 
Church  in  Cowbridge,  but  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  God ;  and  it  rejoices 
my  heart  to  read  of  the  welfare  and  circumstances  of  my  brothers  in  the 
same  Sacred  Body,  wherever  placed  they  may  be.     Let  it  then  be  a  first 
step  towards  reform,  that  our  beneficed  and  unbeneficed  clergy  report,  in 
the  above  spirit,  the  doings  of  their  branch  of  the  Church,  either  by  their 
own  hands  or  the  hands  of  others.     In  every  parish  there  are  many  who 
could  help  in  this,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  help — I  need  not  enume- 
rate  school  masters  and   mistresses,  Sunday-school  teachers,   and  edu- 
cated laymen  generally.     Of  this  I  am  sure  that,  in  any  parish  there  may 
be  formed  an  organisation  for  supplying  the  press  with  statistics  or  de- 
tails of  parish  doings,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  will  tend  to  make 
Churchmen  united  instead  of  sundered,  corporate  instead  of  isolated.     All 
this   may  be  done  at   the   threshold ;  but  what  further  ?    If  we  have 
humbled  ourselves  to  acknowledge  our  condition,  let  us  descend  the  ladder 
still  further.     An  adult  who  has  never  learned  to  read  has  no  royal  road 
to  learning  in  virtue  of  his  manhood.     He  must  learn  the  alphabet.    The 
Church  in  Wales  has  also  to  learn  its  alphabet,  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Let  that  beginning  be  humble.     Let  us  not  be  carried  away  with  ambi- 
tious prospects  of  a  vast  ubiquitous  teaching  press.     If  it  is  lawful  to 
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learn  from  an  enemy,  how  much  more  lawful  from  a  friend  )  Let  us 
then  learn  from  the  English  Church,  which  generally  is  content  to  let  the 
secular  press  follow  its  own  function  of  intelligencer,  so  well  has  she  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  religious  press.  We  have  an  adequate  secular  press ; 
let  it  still  fulfil  its  office.  It  is  for  us  to  provide  ourselves  with  a  medium 
for  religious  teaching.  Let  us  be  content  with  one  large  united  effort,  in- 
stead of,  as  hitherto,  frittering  our  strength  away  in  solitary  individual  at- 
tempts, really  beyond  the  power  of  an  individual.  The  past  should  teach 
us  we  have  strength,  though  we  have  failed.  It  is  for  us  to  gather  up  the 
several  strands  of  effort  and  therefrom  weave  one  mighty  cord.  Let  a 
general  organisation  be  gradually  set  on  foot  to  establish  a  Church  perio- 
dical. We  are  too  backward  to  allow  of  schools  of  thought  as  yet,  so  let 
us  be  satisfied  with  one  periodical.  I  would  not  have  the  organisation 
rest  on  a  diocesan,  but  on  a  national  basia  Let  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
iu  which  the  head-quarters  of  the  periodical  shall  be  established,  be 
the  President,  the  other  Bishops  being  Vice-Presidents.  Next,  let  every 
Rural  Deanery  appoint  prominent  clergymen  and  laymen — say  two  of  each 
— ^to  represent  the  several  Deaneries.  This,  I  venture  to  think,  will  be  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  fruitless  though  heroic  efforts  made  in  the  past. 
This  body,  of  course,  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  Working  Com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  first  would  be  the  complete  canvass  of  the  Princi- 
pality, and  the  general  arrangement  of  details  which  I  need  not  discuss. 

Wily  should  not  Wales  be  able  to  establish  a  mighty  society,  analogous 
in  structure  and  management  to  the  National  Society,  or  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Qiristian  Knowledge  f  I  am  sure  unitedly  it  can  be  done ; 
Nonconformists,  though  so  disunited  in  creed,  can  combine  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Nonconformity  as  such.  Why  cannot  Welsh  Churchmen 
do  the  same  for  their  cause,  and  more  effectually  %  Let  us  unite,  then,  as 
I  suggest  The  periodical  to  be  started  should  be  simple  in  structure, 
after  the  pattern  of  some  of  the  English  papers.  It  should  be  issued 
weekly  and  cost  one  penny.  Each  Rural  Deanery  should  have  its  agent, 
whether  clerical  or  lay,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  forward  the  circula- 
tion of  the  print  in  every  possible  way,  and  who  should  take  advantage 
of,  and  press  into  the  service,  all  such  parochial  and  local  aid  as  has  been 
already  enumerated.  The  style  of  paper  I  should  recommend  would  be 
that  of  the  "  Church  Times.''  I  am  speaking  purely  of  structure,  and 
throughout  this  paper  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  my  own 
bias.  Well,  to  me  the  ''  Church  Times  "  seems  to  offer  the  best  medium, 
structurally  speaking,  for  our  purpose.  It  contains  a  brief  summary  of 
news ;  secular  and  religious  reviews  of  prominent  and  useful  works  follow. 
A  considerable  portion  is  set  aside  for  correspondence.  In  the  heart  of 
the  paper  are  found  two  articles  on  Church  subjects,  which  are  succeeded 
by  two  or  three  pages  of  paragraphs  devoted  to  general  information 
respecting  Church  progress  and  doings.  The  paper  also  contains  notices 
of  preferments  and  the  like,  and  its  covers  offer  the  usual  inducements  to 
advertisers.  Such  is  the  periodical  I  would  recommend  to  be  taken  as 
a  model  as  to  its  structure.  As  to  matter,  I  will  not  anticipate  events, 
nor  dictate  to  my  clerical  betters.  But  I  would  insist  that  the  theology 
of  our  venture  should  commence  as  simply  as  possible.  Dissenters  boast 
of  their  creedless  state.  We  have  a  belief ;  let  our  periodical  teach  this 
iu  simplicity  and  ever-recurring  reiteration ;  our  clergy  and  educated  lay- 
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men  would  be  equal  to  this  task.  If  I  have  to  teacb  a  child  the  alphabet^ 
I  do  not  sit  up  all  night  to  learn  the  letters.  It  should  be  no  trouble  to 
the  educated  Churchman  to  instruct  the  peasant,  the  collier,  the  artiaaii. 
Think,  for  instance,  what  influence  such  articles  as  we  rSaA  in  the  '^  Choreh 
Times ''  would  exercise  if  produced  by  our  great  Welsh  thinkexa  in  the 
vernacular.  The  Church  in  Wales,  instead  of  being  an  ignoble  fourth  part 
in  the  population,  would  soon  reverse  her  position  and  rival  her  £n|^ish 
sister  in  the  afifection  of  her  membera  I  need  not  impress  on  yon  this 
consideration,  viz.,  that  we  must  regard  our  position  from  the  stand- 
points of  truth.  We  have  the  truth.  We  are  built  on  the  Rock,  and  the 
gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  usT  Be  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  we  must  win  in  the  end.  That  is  inevitable.  Recogniung  this, 
we  can  a£ford  to  let  our  strength  be  in  confidence  and  quiet,  proceeding 
without  the  bluster  of  religious  partizanship.  Decided,  yet  loving,  with 
no  uncertain  sense  of  the  impregnability  of  our  position,  yet  coaiteoos 
and  fair  to  those  at  present  without  our  pale ;  admitting  no  compromise 
on  essentials,  yet  anxious  to  spare  the  conscience  and  alleviate  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  those  who  now  oppose  us ;  in  this  spirit  we  shall  oonqner, 
where  before  we  fled  routed  and  shattered. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  a  word  regarding  parish  magazines.  In 
England,  the  parish  magazine  is  a  regular  institution,  and  a  recognised 
essential  in  the  parochial  machinery.  In  Wales,  should  not  this  agency 
supplement  the  work  of  the  bulkier  publication  1  I  would  have  the 
magazine  issue  from  the  office  of  the  main  periodical.  Local  news  would 
be  supplied  to  the  publishers,  and  printed  on  the  external  covers  at  as 
little  cost  as  possible.  There  might  be  two  magazines  issued,  one  at  a 
penny  monthly — say  the  Parish  Magazine  of  Canon  Erskine  Clark,  and 
another  at  one  halfpenny  monthly,  such  as  the  "  Dawn  of  Day,"  published 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Of  course,  I  mention 
these  as  the  model  for  the  Welsh  productiona  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  spreading  in  a  simple  taking  fashion,  by  short  tales,  by 
touching  poetry,  and  by  able  though  plain  sermons,  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  our  Church.  That  one  organisation  shoald  deal  with  all 
these  and  similar  publications  is  necessary ;  partly  because  one  plant  will 
lesson  the  expense  of  the  whole,  and  partly  because  we  must  recognise 
the  universality  of  our  project,  and  must  not  allow  small  and  di^nt 
parishes  to  be  exempt  from  their  influence.  The  organisation  should  be 
so  formed  on  a  subscription  basis,  so  as  to  be  able  to  deal  by  grants  with 
such  instances ;  and  as  it  became  more  firmly  rooted,  its  aim  might  extend 
to  the  issuing  of  the  looi  leaflets  and  tracts  on  subjects  useful  to  the 
Church,  and  valuable  to  the  souls  of  the  readers. 

There  is,  I  thank  Qod,  a  grand  field  open  to  us  ;  we  stand  at  the  gate 
thereof — let  us  enter  and  take  possession.  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say, 
Come;  let  him  that  heareth,  let  us  all  say,  Come;  so  that  at  the  last  all  that 
are  athirst  may  come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely. 
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ADDRESSES. 

The  Venerable  E.  Smart,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  Residen- 
tiary of  St.  Asaph. 

Thk  two  veiy  ezhaustire  papers  that  you  have  heard  read  here  this  afternoon  will 
yield,  I  think,  in  point  of  courage  andof  ahility,  to  none  of  the  admirable  papers  that 
have  been  read  at  this  most  successful  Congress.  Those  two  papers  hare  relie'?ed  me 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  you  a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  the  Welsh  press. 
I  think  we  ought  to  start  with  these  two  maxims  : — First,  that  the  press  is  an  engine  of 
immense  power;  and  whether  that  power  is  exercised  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  must  admit 
there  is  scarcely  any  power  in  this  civilised  land  that  is  second  to  it.  Secondly,  we  must 
aduiowledge^  although  we  acknowledge  it  with  shame^  that  the  Church  of  England  in 
Wales  has  not  availed  itself  of  this  power  to  the  extent  that  it  might  or  ought  to  have 
done.  You  have  heard  from  the  gentleman  who  read  the  last  paper  an  account  of  the 
Welsh  Church  papers  that  have  existed  during  this  century  in  WiJes.  Well,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  had  a  little  connection  with  some  of  the  papers  that  were  published  forty 
years  ago.  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  clergymen,  as  a  young  man,  who  was  associated 
with  the  starting  of  "  YProtestant,"  "X'Cymro,"  and  "  Yr  Eglwysydd,"  and  I  can  speak 
feelingly  of  the  great  labour,  of  the  great  anxiety,  of  the  great  expense^  that  we — about 
seven  of  us — incurred  in  connection  with  those  periodicals.  Those  papers  all  sank  and 
failed  from  inanition.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  inanition  you  have  heard.  It  was 
that  a  certain  Episcopal  wet  blanket  was  thrown  upon  them.  It  is  very  possible  that 
they  were  not  Episcopally  supported  as  we  could  wish  they  had  been.  I  know  that 
the  Bishop  of  my  own  diocese,  who  was  an  Englishman,  certainly  did  not  support  the 
efforts  made  towards  giving  the  Welsh-speaking  people  a  newspaper  in  their  own 
language.  But  that  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  failure.  You  have  heard  her» 
this  afternoon  of  the  Welsh  press  as  being  connected  with  the  clergy,  and  with  the 
ciergy  only  ;  and  you  have  heard  that  the  failure  has  arisen  from  the  coldness  of  tli» 
Bishops  alone.  I  say  boldly  that  the  clergy  themselves  must  bear  their  share  of  the 
responsibility.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  support  that  was  given  to  those  news- 
papers "  Y  Protestant,"  *'  Y  Cymro,"  and  "  Yr  Eglwysydd,"  by  the  incumbents  of  the 
Welsh  parishes,  and  all  the  clergy  connected  with  those  parishes,  was  simply  disgrace- 
ful. It  was  the  case  that  when  the  publications  were  sent  to  the  parishes  for  distri- 
bution, when  a  man  subscribed  for,  say,  twenty  copies  of  '*  YProtestant"  or  '*Y  Cymro,*' 
I  have  seen  the  papers  in  the  bundle  never  opened  in  the  study  of  the  clogyman 
to  whom  they  were  sent.  It  is  not  that  no  effort  has  been  made  towards  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  the  Church  and  of  Church  matters  in  the  Welsh  language  ; 
but  that,  when  the  effort  was  made,  it  was  not  seconded  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
done  so,  and  consequently  it  failed.'  I  am  bold  enough  to  blame  also  the  laity.  The 
gentry  were  taught  to  believe,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  they  did  believe,  that  the 
Welsh  language  was  in  a  moribund  ftate.  They  did  not  read  the  Welsh  papers 
simply  because  they  could  not ;  and  one  of  the  lamentable  circumstances  of  the  present 
day  is  that  many  of  our  gentry,  who  bear  Welsh  names  and  who  are  living  in  Wales, 
are  just  as  ignorant  of  the  Welsh  language  as  is  the  king  of  the  Zulus.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  Welsh  language,  they  will  know  nothing  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
they  say  what  is  the  use  of  propping  up  a  language  which  is  doomed  to  die  ?  A 
gentleman  might  give  his  five  pounds  a  year  towards  supporting  these  papers,  but  it 
is  not  the  money  we  want.  We  want  sympathy  ;  we  want  co-operation.  And  I  say  this, 
that  if  a  squire  cannot  read  the  Welsh  paper  himself^  at  least  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  he  would  hand  it  over  to  his  servants  and  tenants  for  them  to  read  if  they 
like.  But  that  is  not  done.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  You  have  heard  a  great  deal 
in  the  two  papers  that  have  been  read  as  to  the  state  of  the  Welsh  press  ;  but  I  have 
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not  heard  of  a- suggestion  which  I  am  going  to  make^  and  which  I  thiok  is  of  s 
practical  nature.     I  consider  that  we  have  something  more  to  do  than  merely  to 
tickle  people's  ears  with  recollections  of  the  past.    We  hare  to  look  at  tiie  pnsent 
state  of  the  Welsh  press,  and  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  for  it  in  the  fatura,    It  ii 
no  use  to  go  away  expressing  lamentation  over  the  coldness  of  our  forefathers.    We 
should  act  like  men,  and  do  what  we  can  to  give  representation  to  the  Church  amoeg 
the  masses  of  the  Welsh  people^  to  make  our  proceedings  regarding  our  Churdi  aad 
her  work  known  throughout  Wales,  and  to  show  that  we  are  not  satisfied  to  rertii 
the  ignorance  that  exists  at  the  present  moment.     Where  am  I  to  look  for  infonsir 
tion  with  regard  to  this  Congress  ?  The  * '  Dywysogaeth"  will  perhaps  give  half  a  cohma 
of  it,  and  the  **  Baner  **  will  just  say  that  such  a  thing  took  plaoe ;  but  if  we  want  some- 
thing furtiier  we  look  in  vain.    I  want  the  people  to  know  that  the  Church  is  a  living 
institution,  that  its  members  are  alive,  that  there  has  been  a  resarreotion  in  tie 
Church,  and  that  we  have  been  doing  work,  and,  by  Grod*s  grace,  mean  to  go  on  doing  it 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  f  We  hear  a  geat  deal  about  the  Church  being  weak,  and  Kon- 
conformity  flourishing ;  but  I  take  courage,  for  I  see  indications  of  life  in  the  Chordi 
that  have  not  been  seen  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  see  a  loveof  work  in  the  dsgy, 
and  I  see  a  love  and  desire  for  the  services  of  the  Church  to  an  extent  that  did  net  exift 
in  any  previous  period  of  my  life.     Are  we,  then,  to  rest  quiet  1    If  not^  what  aetaoa 
should  we  take  ?    We  ought  to  start,  first  of  all,  a  thoroughly  good  newspaper;  lad 
when  I  say  that,  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  wish  to  extinguish  the  ''Dywysogaetk 
I  do  not   mean  to  say  that  we  ought  to  start  a  religious  paper,  but  a  paper  with  t 
religious  tone,  a  paper  whose  principles  shall  be  the  support  of  religion,  a  paper  tbst 
shall  teach  the  people  to  serve  Grod,  to  honour  the  Queen,  and  to  keep  together  tiie 
glorious  constitution    that  we  now  possess.     How  is  that  to  be  done  T  That  ii  the 
question.    I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the  *'T  Protestant  *'  and  "  Y  Cymro" 
were  subsidised — one  person  and  another  gave  something  towards  them,  but  they  took 
no  interest  in  the  work,  and  when  the  money  was  spent  the  papers  collapsed.    Whj 
should  not  we  Churchmen  apply  the  same  oommercial  principles  to  the  support  of 
Church  papers  as  are  applied  to  the  Dissenting  organs  ?    Why  should  not  we  esUUbb 
a  limited  liability  newspaper,  and  work  it  upon  the  principles  of  efficiency  and  ability, 
rather  than  that  of  mere  eoonomy  of  expenditure !    We  found  out  that  one  of  the  grftt 
weaknesses  of  the  papers  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  particularly  of  "  Tr  Eglwysydd," 
was  that  they  depended  upon  amateur  writers.     I  trust  that  the  clergy  can  write  m 
well  as  read  ;  but  what  I  say  is.  Do  not  trust  to  the  clei^  entirely,  but  pay  laymeB 
of  ability  for  the    articles  you  want.     I  believe  no  newspaper  will  be  prosperooi  is 
Wales  till  every  man,  be   he  collier,  miner,  or  labourer,  who  can  write  plain  conuiMn 
sense,  is  perfectly  sure,  if  he  sends  in  an  article  and  it  is  accepted,  of  receiving  paymeBt 
for  it.     If  we  could  establiBh  a  limited  liability  company  with  a  capital  of  £yxo, 
;f  7CXX),  or  ;f  10,000,  in  ;f  10  or  £S  shares,  and  those  shares  were  distributed  about  the 
country,  I  believe  we  should  create  a  commercial  interest  which  would  have  a  very  greet 
and  good  effect.   I  am  quite  positive  that  in  North  and  South  Wales  there  cannot  be  say 
di  fliculty  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme.     If  there  were  difficulty  in  getting  togetiter 
a  capital  of  ;£^50oo  or  ;f  7000,  I  should  be  more  disappointed  and  discouraged  by  that 
fact  than  I  have  been  by  any  of  the  statements  made  in  this  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  Welsh  Church.    I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  Welsh  newipftper. 
We  ought  to  have  a  Welsh  periodical  of  a  rather  higher  standard.    If  we  get  the 
limited  liability  company,  I  think  we  shall  have  the  means  of  carrying  on  both  iheK 
publications.     But  I  would  not  stop  even  there.     I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  lose  to  tf 
Church  people  that  we  have  no  biographies  of  those  great  and  grand  reformen  «l» 
belonged  to  our  Church,  but  who  are  claimed  by  the  Dissenters  as  theirs.    I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  we  had  written,  in  a  plain,  common-sense  wsy, 
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biograpbies  of  emineot  Welabmen  of  tbe  last  oentuiy.  Let  us  manfollj  put  our 
sbouldera  to  tbe  wbeel.  I  say  to  my  brother  deigymen  here,  "  Let  us  drop  those  little 
shades  of  opinion  that  divide  us ; "  for  I  found  in  my  past  experience  of  Welsh  news- 
papers that  when  a  man  is  asked  to  support  a  periodical,  be  wants  to  know  first  who  is 
to  be  tbe  editor,  and  acoording  to  whether  the  editor  is  High  Ghuroh  or  Low  Churchy 
the  support  is  given  or  withheld.  We  clergymen  have  subscribed  to  the  same 
Artiolss ;  we  read  our  services  from  the  same  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  we  serve  the 
same  Master ;  we  work  in  the  sa.me  cause — let  us,  then,  if  we  cannot  have  unanimity 
of  opinion,  at  least  have  unity  of  action  in  this  cause,  and  we  may  then  hope  that 
what  we  wish  for  will  be  accomplished. 


Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  St.  Ann's,  Llandegai, 

Carnarvonshire. 

The  universality  of  elementary  education,  and  the  ever  growing  influence  of  the  press, 
adds  greatly  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.  At  first  sight,  it  ,will  occur  to  some 
persons  that  this  is  no  plea  for  the  encouragement  of  Welsh  literature.  But  my  reply 
is  not  that  the  Welsh  language  is  copious,  beautiful,  melodious,  and  marvellous  in 
its  alliterative  power,  and  in  many  other  good  points.  Philological  and  antiquarian 
reasons  are  not  within  the  province  of  Church  Congresses — ^not  even  when  they  are 
held  in  Wales.  Let  us  cast  sentiment  to  the  winds.  Welsh  is  a  fact  of  to-day  for  the 
Church,  was  a  fact  of  yesterday  for  the  Church,  and  may  or  may  not  be  a  fact  for 
Churchmen  at  the  end  of  the  next  century.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  able  to-day  to 
realise  this  fact,  and  to  reverse,  under  God's  blessing,  the  blind  policy  of  the  past.  If 
I  crave  permission  to  dwell  upon  Welsh  being  realised  as  a  fact  of  to-day,  it  is  because 
I  believe  that  the  sympathy  and  practical  help  of  the  great  English  Church  will  not  fail 
us  in  utilising  it.  The  Welsh  is  not,  like  its  sister  Cornish,  a  language  whose  Dolly 
Pentreaths  have  passed  away.  It  is  not  like  its  sisters  Krse  or  Gaelic,  a  language  with 
but  little  current  literature ;  but  it  is  a  language  with  a  good  deal  of  literature,  and  the 
medium  of  worship  to  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people  at  the  least  com- 
putation in  the  Principality  alone.  Its  prominence  or  decadence,  its  beauty  or  ugliness, 
are  no  questions  for  the  Church.  Let  railways,  schools,  commerce,  the  intermingling 
of  raoes  accelerate  its  end ;  but  the  Church  has  to  deal  with  it  to-day  as  a  living  fact 
to  be  used  for  its  own  high  and  holy  purposes.  If  the  Church  is  the  human  instru- 
mentality through  which  saving  knowledge  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  souls  of  men,  it 
must  be  done  through  the  language  which  men  understand  best  in  each  country,  and 
not  through  that  which  they  understand  least.  It  would  help  us  further  to  realise  the 
importance  of  dealing  with  the  Welsh  language,  as  a  great  factor  in  the  religious  life  of 
Wales,  and  would  also  help  to  indicate  lines  of  future  action,  if  I  point  out  one  or  two 
facts  connected  with  the  extent  and  nature  of  current  Welsh  literature.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  weeklies  and  monthlies  which  exist,  because  of  the  demand 
for  them,  and  not  because  Welsh  publishers  are  more  benevolent  and  patriotic  than 
other  people.  I  h^ve  looked  over  two  catalogues  belonging  respectively  to  two  large 
publishing  firms  in  Wales,  one  located  at  Wrexham,  the  other  at  Denbigh.  I  am  afraid 
I  could  not  describe  them  as  Church  publishers.  In  the  first  catalogue  I  noticed,  amidst 
several  works  on  Biblical  Exegesis,  Homiletic  Theology,  Sunday-school  Aids,  Biogra- 
phies of  Nonconformist  ministers,  Hymnals,  and  particularly  a  volume  of  Essays  by 
Dr.  Edwards,  of  Bala,  price  los.,  on  subjects  which  those  unacquainted  with  Welsh 
books  would  suppose  to  be  far  above  tbe  comprehension  of  any  possible  Welsh  readers. 
The  subjects  are  (they  may  have  an  incongruous  look,  perhaps)  the  Works  and  Lives 
of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Coleridge,  Morgan  Llwyd,  Gladstone,  Goethe,  Kant, 
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Ohalmen,  Inring,  Arnold,  Hamilton,  Mill ;  the  periodicals  of  the  Wdah  ;  Logic ;  die 
poetry  of  Walea  ;  "The  Evangelical  Alliance ;"  '*The  Hiatoiy  of  the  Chmth  ia 
Genera,  '*  ftc.  No  one  has  better  opportunities  of  knowing  whether  thcae  ariideii  wbick 
(many  of  them)  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  an  Bnglish  quarterly,  are  sailed  lo  bu 
fellow-countryman,  than  Dr.  Edwards,  the  leading  minister  of  the  largest  Welsh  Dis- 
senting denomination.  In  the  other  catalogue  belonging  to  the  Deobagk  firm,  I  notke 
a  series  on  the  elements  of  mechanics,  the  Myvyiian  Archseology,  an  Engtish  sad 
Welsh  Dictionary,  Butler's  *<  Analogy,*'  Paley's  *'Hor»  Pauiins,"  bat  the  nott 
striking  book  in  the  list  is  a  Welsh  Encydopaedia  (the  "  Gwyddoniadur),*'  a  work  of 
unequal  merit  throughout,  but  partaking  of  the  nature  of  Smith's  "  Dietioiiaiy  of  the 
Bible,**  and  the  "  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana."  If  time  permitted,  I  would  quota 
extracts  from  the  articles  on  "St.  Augustine'*  and  "Philosophy,**  which  would Mrre 
as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  writings  which  must  be  finding  readers.  The  puUiihcr 
says  that  the  Tenture  has  cost  him  nearly  ;^20,ooo,  and  that  he  hopes  to  be  le* 
imbursed  in  time.  I  confess  there  was  a  time  when,  like  most  cleigymen  in  Wslsi,  I 
should  not  have  believed  there  would  be  readers  and  buyers  of  such  ambitions  litentore, 
but  experience  has  taught  me  otherwise ;  and,  by  a  just  Nemesis,  my  ineredulity  has  bees 
overcome  by  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  a  purely  monoglot  Welsh  pariah.  The  oopy 
I  have  of  "  Philosophy "  is  a  borrowed  one,  and  that  from  aquarryman,  whoknowi  bo 
English,  and  who  is  not  unwilling  to  help  out  his  wages  by  a  trifle  for  looking  afier  my 
cow  in  his  after- work  hours.  He  is  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  class  of  the  subscriben ; 
and  only  last  week  I  saw  attention  called  by  a  correspondent  in  the  csolumns  of  tlw 
"  Western  Mail "  to  the  published  list  of  subscribers,  which,  he  says,  contains  no  kn 
than  ten  subscribers  from  the  small  and  remote  parish  of  Biaenpennal,  in  Caidigaii* 
shire,  which  is  occupied  wholly  by  monoglot  Welshmen,  of  small  means,  but  evidently 
not  of  small  intelligence.  Without  referring  to  other  catalogues,  these  two  an  oofi* 
cient  to  show  that,  besides  newspapers  and  periodicals,  a  higher  class  of  literature  findf 
readers.  I  would  next  inquire  what  contributions  the  Welsh  Chureh  Prsss  makes  fcr 
Welsh  people  ?  The  first  catalogue  I  take  is  that  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christias 
Knowledge.  That  Society  had  a  clear  income  last  year  from  all  sources  of  jf  58,000^ 
applied  to  noble  uses.  I  look  with  admiration  at  the  productions  of  its  Christian  Evi- 
dence and  General  Literatuj^  Committees,  and  at  the  growing  series  of  ecdesiaatia] 
biographies.  The  vastness  of  its  bookselling  business  is  remarkable.  I  then  huny 
on  to  look  for  the  Welsh  list  of  books.  I  wade  through  the  names  of  those  in  fosejgs 
langpiages,  from  Acowoio  to  Telugoo,  and  Waran,  and  then  at  last  am  rewarded  by  find- 
ing Welsh.  What,  then,  do  I  find  ?  Abundance  of  Bibles  and  Prayer- Books,  though  I 
cannot  help  remembering  that  it  cost  nearly  twenty  yean  of  entreaty  from  a  iriiolc 
diocese  to  get  a  reprint  of  the  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  and  Prayer-Book,  backed  sp 
with  a  donation  of  £iOQ  yearly.  One  meagre  hymn  book  only,  in  these  days  of 
hymnals,  the  old  "  Bangor  Hymn-Book,**  holding  about  the  rank  of  Tata  and  Bndy. 
One  portion  of  a  Bible  Commentary,  but  a  good  one^  and  I  trust  to  be  followed  by 
more,  being  Bishop  How's  "  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew.*'  A  row  of  antiquated 
books  and  tracts,  hardly  exceeding  in  quantity  or  quality  those  produced  by  a  small 
Tract  Society  at  Bangor,  which  almost  began  life  (and  I  well  remember  it,  for  I  hap* 
pened  to  be  the  then  secretary)  with  £'j  a  year,  since  increased  to  about  £y:>,  I  confesi 
I  should  have  felt  humbled,  if  not  previously  schooled  to  humiliation  on  the  subject, 
when  I  saw  that  Blunt's  "  Undesigned  Coincidences,'*  Jeremy  Tayloi^s  "  Holy  Liriog," 
and  Rennet's  "  Epitome  of  Church  History  "  were  to  be  had  in  Tamil,  but  not  in  Webb. 
I  pass  on  to  other  Chureh  agencies,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  outlook  is  not 
cheering.  Each  of  the  four  principal  Welsh  denominations  appears  to  be,  if  not  better, 
ccrteunly  more  numerously  represented  by  periodical  publications  than  the  Church. 
One  of  thera,  and  by  no  means  the  largest,  which  claims  about  130,000  adherents,  has 
two  yearly,  one  quarterly,  three  monthly  journals,  and  one  we^ly  newspaper,  while 
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the  Church  has  no  quarterly,  but  only  three  monthlies  and  one  newspaper.    Of  the 
three  monthlies — one  is  for  Snoday-school  children,  the  '*  Cyfaill,  '*  price  one  penny ;  an* 
other  for  Church  Defence,  and  maintained  by  a  Bangor  committee,  price  twopence ; 
«nd  the  last,  the  ^'  Haul,'*  of  a  more  general  kind,  price  sixpence.  While  not  undemting 
the  efforts  of  writers  and  publishen  under  discouragements,  some  of  them  the  natural 
results  of  the  unsympathetic  goveniment  described  by  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  in  his 
trenchant  paper,  the  time  has  arrived  for  suggesting  improvements;  I  venture  on  some. 
Let  them  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  wish  to  see  the ' '  Dy  wysogaetb  **  improved ; 
its  capital  increased,  and,  therefore,  its  power  to  procure  literary  and  commercial  help. 
A  strong  Welsh  committee,  exertions  of  friends  to  make  it  known  in  their  parishes, 
and  to  send  in  advertiBements,  would  do  much.     I  may  mention  that  a  liberal  proposal 
by  amply  competent  people  to  bring  out  a  Welsh  newspaper,  was  made  two  years  ago 
in  South  Wales,  but  not  taken  up  by  the  Conservative  party.     Of  the  monthlies,  the 
*'  Cy£ull  '*  might  safely  and  usefully  add  articles  of  a  more  distinctive  Church  teaching  for 
the  children.     The  **  Haul "  might  be  taken  up  more  warmly  by  those  in  South  Wales 
whose  opinions  it  represents.  The  **  Amddiffynydd  '*  might  go  on  further  in  introducing, 
during  the  compulsory  holiday  imposed  on  the  Liberation  Society,  more  general  articles. 
It  might  be  enlarged  into  a  sixpenny  monthly,  if  it  had  a  large  capital,  or  a  new 
monthly  in  North  Wales  might  be  established.     It  will  occur  to  any  one  that  a  Welsh 
Church  Press  Company,  if  practicable,  would  be  the  thing.     With  regard  to  more  per- 
manent works,  I  omit,  as  a  thing  of  the  future,  any  revision  of  the  authorised  Welsh 
version  of  the  Bible ;  though  with  a  view  to  that  future  there  might  have  been  placed 
on  the  English  Kevision  Committee  a  Welsh  scholar,  especially  as  one  could  be  found, 
who,  in  point  of  academic  antecedents,  classical  and  Semitic  learning,  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place  there.     In  the  field  of  Biblical  exegesis  there  is  an  immediate  want  to 
be  supplied.     While  acknowledging  the  labours  of  Idryain,  gf  the  translator  of  Burkitt, 
and  even  of  the  Nonconformist  Commentator,  James  Hughes,  however  unsound  in  its 
theology,  I  believe  that  out  of  the  wealth  of  modem  commentaries  a  new  commentary 
in  Welsh,  to  be  brought  out  in  parts,  after  the  example  of  Wordsworth's  or  the 
Speaker's,  or  some  other  model,  'should  be  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  our  Bible-read- 
ing countrymen,  for  whose  use  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  supplied  no 
less  than  2,000,000  Welsh  Bibles  and  Testaments  during  this  century.  The  only  body 
that  I  can  think  of  which,  if  it  would,  could  organise  a  body  of  competent  Welsh 
writers  for  the  purpose,  and  supply  the  necessary  funds,  is  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledga     To  this  Welsh  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge  I  would  fain  refer  the  issue  of  more  devotional  books,  a 
So nday -school  illustrated  monthly,  a  series  of  Sermons  for  the  Sundays,  Fasts,  and 
Festivals,  for  family  reading,  a  work  or  two  on  Evidences  for  meeting  modem  objec- 
tions, which  are  now  finding  their  way  into  Welsh  society ;  something,  too,  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  biography,  and  more  Sunday-school  literature.     One  caution :  I 
would  add  that  the  publications  should  not  be  bald,  stifi^  lifeless  translations  of  Eng- 
lish works,  but  books  of  information,  however  compiled,  and  from  whatever  source,  in 
language  such  as  we  find  in  the  best  Welsh  magazines.    This  programme  would  take 
time  to  carry  out ;  but  what  I  wish  to  urge  is,  that  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  should  be  pressed  to  take  it  in  hand.     Let  them  rise  to  the  occasion. 
They  see  the  needs  of  the  mission -fields  abroad,  and  nobly  contribute  to  relieve  those 
needs,  cheering  those  that  are  ready  to  faint.     Four  Welsh  dioceses  are  now  fainting 
by  the  way,  and  stretching  out  their  hands  for  help.     Five  thousand  pounds  voted  for 
such  uses  as  I  have  mentioned,  drawn  upon  as  required,  under  the  charge  of  a  compe- 
tent Welsh  committee,  such  as  we  could  find,  would  not  drain  the  resources  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mansion  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  but  would  be  as  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters.    Let  that  committee  have  but  a  small  share  of  the  confidence  which  they 
place  in  their  other  sub-committees,  and  Wales  would  not  be  ungrateful.    If  the  Chris- 
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tian  Knowledge  Society  refose,  then  succour  would  come  from  other  ageiuies.  God'e 
Church  in  Walee,  though  weak  through  its  shortcomings  past  and  present,  is  still  Wm, 
and  destined  to  rise.  In  1804  a  C17  went  up  from  Wales  for  more  BiUes ;  it  was  re- 
fused. The  record  of  that  refusal  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  the  ;f  350  sent  up  last  year 
to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  from  Wales,  and  the  /8000  to  the 
Society  which  sprung  into  being  to  help  them,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 


Mt  friend  Dr.  Walters,  knowing  that  eighty-one  years  have  brought  upon  me  the 
infirmity  of  deafness,  was  so  good  as  to  suggest,  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  that 
I  should  change  my  seat,  in  order  that  I  might  be  brought  nearer  to  the  speakers.  But 
I  confess  that  some  of  the  remarks  I  have  heard  have  almost  induced  me  to  wish  that 
he  had  not  been  so  considerate.  I  do  not  refer  to  any  difference  of  opinion,  because  I 
am  always  happy  when  there  is  a  oolliBion  of  opinion  ;  but  I  do  refer  to  what  I  beliere 
was  a  positive  misstatement  of  facts.  I  did  not  expect  to  come  to  this  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  Bishops  abused,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  if  some  of  the 
expressions  I  have  heard  with  regard  to  them  had  not  been  used.  I  wish,  for  instance, 
that  the  statement  had  not  been  made  that  the  present  condition  of  the  Welsh  press 
lay  altogether  at  the  door  of  the  Welsh  Bishops ;  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad  if, 
with  reference  to  the  Welsh  press,  I  had  not  heai'd  such  a  phrase  as  "an  unsympa- 
thetic Episcopacy.**  I  should  have  been  glad  if  I  had  not  heard  it  said  that  a  clergy- 
man would  incur  Episcopal  displeasure  if  he  took  an  interest  in  Welsh  literature. 
With  regard  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Titus  Lewis,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  acquainted  many  years,  I  should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  not  used  the  expres- 
sion which  I  understood  him  to  use,  that  in  the  present  day  cleigymen  having  only  a 
smattering  of  Welsh  grammar  were  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Welsh  livings.  I 
utterly  repudiate  those  statements.  I  believe  them  to  be  entirely  incorrect^  and  I 
appeal  to  my  Welsh  examining  chaplain,  who  sits  here,  to  state  whether  they  an 
justifiable  or  not. 

Mr.  Titus  Lewis. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain.  I  was  giving  a  histoiy  of  Church  Uterator» 
in  Wales,  and  I  did  not  allude  to  the  present  time  at  alL 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

That  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  circumstance  that  took  place  not  far  from  f^l^ndaff  » 
few  years  aga  There  was  going  on  a  bi-centenary  celebration,  or  commemoratioo 
rather,  of  the  expulsion  of  2000  ministers  from  their  churches,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  A  Dissenting  minister,  on  that  occasion,  was  preaching  in  very  violent  terms 
against  the  Church.  In  our  Church  it  is  not  usual  for  people  to  get  up  and  contradict 
the  clergyman,  but  on  that  occasion  a  certain  individual  did  get  up  and  demand  what 
he  called  fair  play.  He  said  that  the  minister  had  no  business  to  make  such  remarks, 
that  they  might  have  been  true  200  years  before,  but  that  tlie  Church  in  the  present 
day  was  remarkable  for  its  toleration  and  comprehensiveness.  With  regard  to  my  ovn 
principle,  I  will  simply  say  that,  although  I  should  be  glad  if  everybody  understood 
Euglisb,  I  have  always  felt  that  so  long  as  Welsh  existed  it  muse  be  dealt  with  is  a 
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fact,  and  I  can  conscientiouDly  affirm  that  I  never  allow  any  person  to  take  possession 
of  a  Welsh  parish  who  merely  has  a  smattering  of  Welsh  grammar,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Bishop  of  the  present  day  would  do  anything  of  the  kind.     It  has 
always  been  my  own  feeling  that  the  way  to  introduce  a  greater  knowledge  of  English 
into  Wales,  is  by  allowing  the  people  to  cultivate  their  minds  through  the  channel  of 
their  own  language.    Therefore  for  years  and  years  I  have  deemed  it  unwise  to  intro- 
duce purely  English  schools  into  parishes  which  are  exclusively  Welsh.     If  you  try  to 
instruct  a  child  in  your  schools  in  a  language  he  does  not  understand,  he  certainly  gets 
a  little  smattering  of  that  language ;  but  when  he  goes  home  to  his  own  cottage  and 
hears  his  parents  and  all  his  friends  and  relations  speaking  their  native  language,  the 
school  education  disappears,  and  his  mind  is  not  really  instructed ;  whereas,  if  you  had 
instructed  him  in  his  own  language,  you  would  have  given  him  a  thirst  for  information 
which  he  would  very  soon  find  was  not  to  be  got  in  the  Welsh  language.     In  all  pro- 
bability a  child  whose  mind  had  been  so  instructed,  would  have  a  desire  to  learn  JEng- 
lish  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  way  to  promote 
the  spread  of  the  English  language,  is  to  have  the  children  in  Welsh  parish  schools 
taught  in  Welsh.     I  am  sorry  to  have  had  to  allude  to  these  matters.     The  present 
condition  of  the  Welsh  press  is  a  subject  by  no  means  new  to  myself.     I  have  had 
correspondence  for  many  years  with  different  persons  of  eminence  in  regard  to  it.     In 
185 1,  for  ins(»nce,  I  had  a  letter  from  the  kte  Rev.  W.  Jones,  who  was  a  Canon  of 
Llandaff,  and  also  known  in  North  Wales,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  parish  at  the  time 
of  hia  death.     A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  Brutus.     Canon  Jones,  in  his  letter, 
says  that  the  "Haul,"  morally  speaking,  committed  suicide  by  siding  against  the 
Bishops ;  and  he  adds,  "  In  my  own  opinion,  no  Welsh  clergyman  who  respects  his 
Biooeean  can  any  longer  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  *Haul*     In  fact,  Brutus  has 
written  to  me  to  say  that  the  'Haul'  is  now  only  an  organ  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan  and  his  party.     Brutus  wrote  an  able  article  to  defend  the  dignitaries  of  our 
Church  against  the  attacks  repeatedly  made  in  the  '  Carnarvon  Herald '  and  the  radical 
Welsh  papers,  and  the  editor's  article  was  revised  by  Mr.  Rees  and  the  Archdeacon. 
Poor  Brutus  was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and  now  wishes  to  start  a  new  evangelical 
publication."    In  1855  I  had  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  with  that  eminent  man, 
the  late  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  who  at  that  time  was  the  Rector  of  Holyhead.    "The 
('ommittee  of  the  '  Cymro '  that  has  met  at  Bangor,"  my  correspondent  says,  ''  would, 
I  am  sure,  concur  in  your  Lordship's  idea  of  a  good  Welsh  newspaper ;"  so  that,  as  long 
ago  as  1855,  I  had  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  my  idea  of  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  Welsh  newspaper.    Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  Church  Congresses 
will  know  that  not  very  long  ago  some  clergyman  read  a  very  sensible  paper  before  the 
Congress  at  one  of  the  English  towns  on  this  very  subject  of  a  newspaper.    It  was  after- 
wards published  as  a  pamphlet,  and  took  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  matter  that  Arch- 
deacon Smart  had  taken.    The  argument  was,  that  you  should  not  try  to  force  Chui'ch 
principles  down  the  throats  of  the  lower  middle  dasses,  but  that  you  should  give  them, 
through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper,  all  interesting  information  respecting  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  around  them,  avoiding  altogether  controversial  religious  articles. 
Some  gentlemen  not  long  ago  established  a  newspaper  in  England  for  the  very  purpoee 
of  advocating  this,  but  they  went  on  the  contrary  principle  to  that  expounded  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  the  consequence  was  that  that  paper  very  soon  died.    So  it  will  be  in 
regard  to  a  Welsh  newspaper.     If  it  is  made  a  channel  for  controversial  disputes,  it 
will  soon  die  a  natural  death.    I  could,  if  necessary,  refer  to  other  oorrespondence  on 
this  subject.     But  I  abstain  from  doing  so.    Thirty  years  ago  I  was  a  great  reader  of 
Welsh  magazines,  for  I  was  anxious  to  know  the  real  condition  of  the  country  with 
which  I  was  about  to  be  so  closely  connected,  and  I  read  the  three  Dissenting  maga- 
xines,  as  well  as  the  Church  magazines,  not  only  the  "Haul,"  but  also  the  "Seren 
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Gomor,"  the  "  Drysorfa,"  and  the  «*  Diwygiwr,"  and  must  add  that  I  waa  equally 
disgusted  with  them  both.  Dissenting  magazines  showed  such  a  hostile  spirit  to  the 
Church,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  facts.  For  instance,  I  recoUeet  one 
of  them  saying  of  myself  that  at  the  consecration  of  a  church  I  had  scattered  salt^  and 
that  when  the  Bishop  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  he  did  not  go  to  those 
parts  where  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  young  people  should  be  confirmed,  bat 
looked  out  for  the  neighbourhood  where  he  expected  the  most  hospitable  reoeptign. 
In  one  it  was  said  that  the  Bishop  was  paid  so  much  a  head  for  every  one  that  wai 
confirmed.  With  regard  to  the  "  Haul,*'  the  spirit  of  it  seemed  to  me  so  bad  that  I 
once  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Rees  on  the  subject,  and  he  said  that  John  the  Baptist 
called  the  Pharisees  a  generation  of  Tipers. 


The  Venerable  John  Griffiths,  Archdeacon  of  LlandaflF. 

I  AH  not  rising  to  make  a  speech,  but  merely  to  answer  the  appeal  just  made  to  me  by 
iny  Diocesan.  I  can  give  a  very  ready  answer  in  a  very  few  words.  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  the  Bishop  of  LlandafiPs  Welsh  Examining  Chaplain.  In  the  disdiarge 
of  my  duties  I  have  to  deal  with  candidates  for  institution  into  Welsh  parishes,  and,  u 
you  must  know,  with  all  the  candidates  fur  orders  before  they  enter  upon  curades  in 
Welsh  or  bilingual  parishes.  You  will  agree,  therefore,  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  appeal  All  I  say  is  that,  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  office,  I  wsi 
instructed  by  my  Bishop  honestly  to  discbarge  its  duties,  and  I  have  carried  out  that 
instruction  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  though  not  always  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  can- 
didates who  have  come  before  me.  I  have  never  been  called  to  account  by  my 
Diocesan,  however,  for  dealing  with  them  too.rigid]y.  It  is  a  strange  coincidenoe  that  s 
fortnight  ago,  before  I  went  to  examine  a  batch  of  candidates  for  orders,  I  happened 
to  say  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  examinations  which  had  taken  place  on  pre* 
vious  occasions,  and  that  I  thought  there  Was  considerable  room  for  improvement.  I 
said  I  had  passed  them,  but  with  considerable  trouble  to  my  Q^na.  conscience,  and  that 
it  was  only  in  view  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  their  services  that  I  had  allowed  their 
names  to  ga  When  the  Bishop  heard  this,  he  turned  upon  me  with  some  wjirmth,  and 
asked  why  I  had  not  faithfully  discharged  my  duties,  and  he  added,  *'  If  you  send  up 
and  say  that  a  candidate  is  not  qualified,  he  shall  not  take  a  single  step  further  in  the 
examinations." 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bangor. 

I  AH  sure  that  all  who  are  present  will  join  with  me  at  this  last  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress in  expressing  our  profound  and  sincere  admiration  for  the  grand,  couiBgeooSi 
venerable  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  which  has  not  been  wanting  at  any  of 
the  Welsh  discussions  of  this  week.  You  all  know  that  I  am  compelled  by  consdeo- 
tious  conviction  to  differ  from  his  Lordship  upon  certain  ecclesisstical  questions  ia 
Wales,  and  that  I  am  unable  to  concur  with  him  in  the  policy  which  he  has  pursued  is 
the  Welsh  Church.  I  am,  on  that  account,  the  more  anxious  to  express  my  nnoeie 
admiration  for  his  high  personal  qualities  which  all  of  us  must  respect.  No«r,  vith 
regard  to  that  very  important  question  which  has  been  brought  before  us  so  folly  is 
some  papers  and  speeches  of  singular  ability,  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  few  observatioof . 
Indeed,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  at  some  length 
upon  this  subject.  We  are  told  that  to  write  to  the  Welsh  papers  is  not  tboughi 
genteel.     If  it  be  so,  I  have  sacrifictd  my  gentility,  for  I  have  not  only  contributed  to 
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\he  Welsh  Church  press,  but  for  two  years  I  edited  one  of  its  monthly  magazines  at 
the  request  of  my  Bishop.     I  venture  to  hope  that  during  the  present  week  some 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  inner  state  of  the  Church  in  Wales.     Ignorance,  which 
I  will  call  "  crass,**  prevails  upon  the  subject  among  English  Churchmen.    This  igno- 
rance is  frequently  exhibited  in  the  English  Church  papers.     In  their  articles  we  are 
favoured  with  wise  utterances  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Church  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     Canada,  Natal,  Ceylon,  and  possibly  Timbuctoo,  attract  the  attention  of 
their  editors ;  and  English  Churchmen  are  taught  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
Oh  arch  in  those  places.     But  I  have  rarely  read  an  article  in  any  English  Church 
paper  upon  the  Church  in  Wales,  giving  any  evidence  that  the  writer  had  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject    upon  which  he  was  delivering   his  oracular 
con  elusions.     The  peculiar  problems  of  the  Welsh  Church  cannot  be  mastered  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  people  and  the  Welsh  language.     There  are 
Englishmen  in  Wales  more  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  state  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  than  their  countrymen  in  England.    We  all  know  the  little  prejudice 
an  d  antagonisms  that  produce  the  incapacity.     These  gentlemen  write  to  the  English 
Church  papers,  and  mislead  English  Churchmen.     Not  a  few  of  our  English  friends 
have  hitherto  been  wearing  blinkers,  which  have  hidden  from  them  the  true  state  of  the 
W  elsh  Church.    The  discussions  of  this  week  have  undoubtedly  removed  those  blinkers 
from  many  eyes.     Now,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  enlarge  upon  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  our  endeavouring  to  influence  the  Welsh  people  through  the  press,  if 
we  are  to  recover  the  lost  ground  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 
You  have  been  told  that  the  literary  powerleasness  of  the  Church  in  Wales  is  not  due 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Bishops,  but  rather  to  the  apatby  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity.     No 
one  has  greater  respect  for  the  Bishops  than  I  have.     No  one  pays  them  more  pro- 
found reverence  than  I  habitually  desire  to  do.     But  I  am  bound  to  express  my  solemn 
belief  that,   when   they  try  to  acquit  themselves  of  the  principal  responsibility  for 
the  wretched  state  of  the  Welsh  Church  press  and  literature,  they  are  guilty  of  under- 
rating the  enormous  influence  which  they  wield.     The  Bishop)  sets  the  fashion  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  his  diocese.     We,  the  inferior  clergy,  are  irresistibly  moved  to  walk,  as  far 
as  we  can,  in  the  steps  of  our  Bishops.     Now,  I  speak  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
North  Wales,  when  I  say  that  the  exercise  of  literary  ability  in  the  Welsh  language  by 
the  Welsh  clergy  was  t«o  often  in  the  past  undoubtedly  discouraged  by  some  of  the 
Bishops.     The  same,  I  believe,  may  be  said  of  South  Wales.     It  was  the  fashion  to 
speak  sneeringly  of  those  who  wrote  articles  in  the  Welsh  language  for  the  instruction 
•of  their  countrymen.     The  enlightenment  of  the  Welsh  people  was  regarded  with 
supercilious  disdain,  as  work  unworthy  of  a  gentlemanly  clergyman  marked  for  pro- 
motion.   Those  who  hold  that,  as  long  as  myriads  of  people  speak  Welsh,  the  Church 
ou  ght  to  influence  them  through  that  language  which  they  understand,  have  been  mis- 
represented, and  their  motives  have  been  misinterpreted.     We  must  ask  our  friends 
to  believe  that  we  who  speak  upon  this  Welsh  question,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  people,  are  animated  by  motives  of  sincerity.    We  are  not  controlled  by  selfish 
purposes  any  more  than  our  English  fellow-clergy.     We  seek  the  welfare  of  our 
■country,  and  desire  to  revive  the  life  of  the  Welsh  Church,  well-nigh  destroyed  by  a 
latal  policy  of  long  duration.    Solid  facts  are  on  our  side.     We  advocate  reforms  by 
arguments  which  are  not,  and  cannot  be  answered.     It  is  of  no  avail  to  allude  to  us 
with  sneers  as  WeUh  dignitaries,  as  I  recently  heard  one  speaker  who  ought  to  have 
adopted  a  higher  tone.     For  my  own  part,  knowing  that  no  dignitary  who  is.  ignorant 
of  Welsh  can  do  his  duty  in  Wales,  I  glory  in  the  reproach  that  I  am  a  Welsh  digni- 
tary.    We  are  inquiring  this  afternoon  how  the  progress  of  the  Welsh  Church  may  be 
promoted  by  literary  services  ?    How  can  such  services  be  obtained  Y    The  question  is 
•easily  answered.     When  the  Queen  wishes  to  secure  military  services  of  brilliant  valour 
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in  the  field,  she  makes  it  kDOim  that  he  who  renders  those  services  will  be  honoured 
with  a  Victoria  Gross,  or  some  other  mark  of  distinction.  So  must  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  incite  her  soldiers  to  deeds  of  high  service.  If  they  desire  to  create  among  th« 
clergy  a  spirit  that  will  incite  them  to  do  noble  literary  work  for  Uie  good  of  the  Welsh 
Church,  they  must  remember  that  the  rewards  and  honours  which  it  is  committed  to 
them  to  dispense,  are  due  to  those  who  have  done  brave  and  good  services.  Bat  in  the 
past,  the  carpet-soldiers  have  too  often  been  decorated  in  the  Welsh  Church,  and  some 
heroes  have  been  neglected.  Those  who  have  tried  to  render  literary  service  in  thf 
Welsh  tongue  have  received  crosses — crosses  not  of  distinction  and  emolument,  but  of 
a  very  different  kind.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  suggestions  which  we  have  heard  to- 
day will  be  adopted,  so  that  this  discussion  may  lead  to  some  practical  insult.  Let  os 
hope  that  we  may,  ere  long,  have  in  the  Wel^  language  a  good  weekly  organ  of  the 
Church,  and  at  least  one  thoroughly  effective  monthly  magazine,  so  that  Webb 
Churchmen  may  be  able  to  read  them  without  feelings  of  shame.  Much  has  been  said 
this  week  of  the  causes  that  have  weakened,  yea,  almost  ruined,  the  Welsh  Church*  I 
do  not  assert  that  I  and  those  who  think  with  me  have  presented  every  possible  view 
of  the  Welsh  Church  question.  We  have  done  our  best  to  put  forward  what  we  betieve 
to  be  the  full  truth  from  our  own  point  of  view.  There  are  doubtless  other  points  of  view. 
Canon  Bevan,  I  believe,  put  forward  yesterday  another  view,  from  his  own  standpoint^ 
very  fairly  and  temperately.  We  who  speak  Welsh  regard  the  question  a  little  differ- 
ently. In  conclusion,  I  must  repeat  that  the  Welsh  Church  urgently  needs  an  oigao 
through  which  it  may  influence  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Welsh  people.  If  this  meet- 
ing leads  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  oi*gan,  I  believe  that  it  will  have  rendered  a 
greater  service  to  the  Welsh  Church  than  any  that  has  been  witnessed  in  this  generatioD. 


Rev.  W.  C.  Davies,  Vicar  of  Cardigao. 

The  subject  before  us  is  a  veiy  important  one,  and  more  especially  so  because  the 
Welsh  press,  in  the  hands  of  the  Nonconformists,  is  an  instrument  of  great  power. 
Much  has  been  said  during  the  Congress  of  the  friendly  attitude  of  Dissenters  towards 
the  Church.  On  what  ground  such  an  idea  can  be  entertained  I  am  at  a  loos  to  know. 
We  cannot  judge  this  from  the  spirit  of  the  Welsh  Dissenting  press :  for  a  oontinuoos 
stream  of  venom  flows  through  it ;  nor  can  we  come  to  such  a  conclusion  if  we  pay 
any  heed  to  the  bitterness  often  displsyed  in  their  pulpit  utterances.  The  spirit  of  the 
Welsh  Dissenting  press,  putting  it  in  its  mildest  form,  is  unchristian.  In  order  U 
counteract  this  influence,  it  is  necessary  that  we,  as  Churchmen,  should  have  a  press  of 
our  own,  which,  while  possessing  equal  strength,  may,  I  hope,  be  more  highly  oultivstcd 
and  refined,  and  conducted  in  a  more  Christian  spirit.  It  is  not  by  abuse  that  we  most 
expect  the  victory,  but  by  showing  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christianity  we  profen  to 
hold  and  believe  in.  Through  the  press  we  may  be  able  to  state  and  explain  Church 
principles  to  those  who  are  never  seen  in  church.  Those  who  differ  from  us  are  oftsa 
found  misrepresenting  the  principles  of  the  Church.  It  is  difiScult  to  account  for  their 
conduct.  It  would  seem  very  uncharitable  on  our  part  to  suppose  that  they  wUfvOjf 
misrepresent  our  principles ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  no  compliment  to  them  to  soppois 
that  they  do  so  in  ignorance.  Some  of  our  Dissenting  friends  have  been  known  to  assert 
that  every  clergyman  at  every  funeral  says,  concerning  himidf,  "  /  am  the  resunectioft 
and  the  life ; "  and  thus  by  a  palpable  falsehood  they  endeavour  to  ridicule  the  Church 
and  her  beautiful  services.  One  very  enlightened  Dissenting  minister  said  to  me  psr- 
ponally,  with  a  lofty  feeling  of  righteous  indignation,  **Oo  and  wear  the  Mam/**  Such 
m'aoonoeptions  and  misrepresentations  show  how  i.ecessary  it  is  that  the  priueiples 
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of  the  Church  should  be  fully  and  fairly  expoandedjthrough  the*mediam  of  the  press. 
Our  Dissenting  friends  have  always  strongly  objected  to  a  religious^census  being  taken ; 
but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  statistics  of  their  own,  much^in  their  own  favour, 
and  certainly  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church.  By  such  statistics  they  aim  at 
exalting  themselves,  lowering  the  Church,  and  gaining  political  power.  A  few  years 
ago  a  clergyman  in  South  Wales  undertook  the  task  of  examining  their  authorised 
religions  statistics,  as  published  in  the  respective  year-books  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions ;  and  by  comparing  their  statistics  and  the  census  taken  by  Government  of  the 
population  of  Wales,  it  was  found  that  the  chief  bodies  of  Dissenters  in  Wales  claimed 
something  more  than  the  entire  population,  ignoring  thus  all  Church*goers,  all  Roman 
Catholics,  all  Jews,  and  all  those  who  never  attend  any  place  of  worship.  Such  cooked 
statistics  are  terribly  misleading,  and  should  be  met  by  such  fair'*and  honest  statistics 
as  would  stand  a  thorough  scrutiny,  whereby  the  relative  positions  of  Church  and 
Dissent  would  be  somewhat  more  dearly  defined.  Again,  Welsh  papers  and  periodicals 
should  not  be  published  in  the  unwieldy  and  antiquated  style,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Welsh  Church  press ;  but  should  be  written  in  the  smoother  and  easier  style  of  modern 
Welsh.  Some  may  say  that,  as  a  rule.  Churchmen  write  classical  Welsh.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  it  is  not  the  style  that  the  people  will  read ;  and  if  we  want  our  ^literature  to 
spread  among  the  people,  it  must  be  written  in  a  popular*8tyle. 


Rev.  Roger  Williams,  Rector  of  Llanedy,  Carmarthenshire. 

I  CANNOT  understand  the  reason  why  this  meeting  is  held  here,  in  the  Guildhall,  the 
hall  of  trials,  except  upon  the  principle  that,  *'Tafiy  was  a  Welshman,  {Taffy  was  a 
thief ;  '*  and  because  the  Welsh  Church  press  is  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  on 
grave  charges.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  about  the  place  of  meeting,  I  missed  the 
opening  of  this  debate,  which  doubtless  would  have  provided  me  with  ample  materials 
for  a  speech.  But  I  can  imagine  that  there  has  been  considerable  moaning  over  the 
state  of  the  Welsh  Church  press.  And  I  have  heard  it  said  this  afternoon,  that  its 
weakness  is  very  much  owing  to  the  wet  and  cold  blanket  thrown  over  it  by  those  in 
authority.  I  do  not  think  that  with  any  true-hearted  Welshman  the  Episcopal  wet 
blanket  can  have  much  effect.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  countrymen  if  1 1«hought 
it  had.  I  feel  that  in  every  Welsh  heart  worth  owing,  the  sentiment  that  would  rise 
uppermost  in  the  face  of  any  undue  interference  of  any  Lord,  temporal  or  spiritual, 
would  be  that  which  found  impromptu  utterance  on  one  memorable  occasion— 

'*  Touch  a  Welshman  if  you  dare. 
For  we  the  ancient  Britons  are." 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  the  cold  patronage  of  any  Bishop  or  dignitary 
could  in  any  way  discourage  the  patriotism,  or  curb  the  spirit,  of  any  Welshman  whose 
services  are  worth  having.  If  I  thought  so,  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen.  There  is  a  great  cry  at  present  for  Welsh  Bishops,  and  I  sympathise 
with  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  all  our 
Bishops  in  Wales  should  be  always  Welshmen.  I  think  an  Englishman  may  be  a 
patriot  of  his  adopted  country,  and  Welshmen  by  birth  and  language  may  give  their 
own  countrymen  the  cold  shoulder.  When  I  run  over  in  my  mind  the  list  of  Welsh 
and  English  Blshopi,  who  have  presided  over  the  dioceses  of  Wales  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  I  could  not  have  exchanged  some  of  those  illustrious  English  Prelates  for  the 
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most  promising  and  eminent  Welshmen  of  their  day.  And  I  feel  proud  of  thia  Tener' 
able  old  man,  who  ia  among  us  to-day,  and  who  has  been  with  us  in  every  meeti  ng 
throughout  this  Congress,  feeling  the  keenest  interest  when  any  subject  was  discussed 
bearing  any  connection  with  Wales  or  the  Welsh  Church.  He  may  be  called  an  alien 
Bishop  by  birth  only,  but  we  must  admit  that  he  is  a  patriotic  Welshman,  whom  we 
have  reason  to  be  very  proud  of.  We  have  Welsh  Bishops,  but  where  are  they  tiiii 
afternoon  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  well  employed  elsewhere.  Let  us  not  be 
cowed  nor  deterred  from  doing  our  duty  by  the  fancied  discouiagement  of  oar  spiritual 
Lords.  Nothing  could  degrade  us  more  than  this  imputation.  I  would  rather  myself 
have  the  goodwill  and  sympathy  of  my  countrymen,  than  enjoy  the  high  estimation 
of  my  Bishop ;  and  I  should  prefer  the  approval  of  my  own  conscience,  to  the  approval 
of  my  Bishop  and  fellow-countrymen  together.  I  agree  with  the  readers  and  spesken 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  another  Welsh  Church  weekly  newspaper ;  bat  let  us 
not  cast  ofif  old  servants ;  let  us  try  to  support  and  improve  the  Church  Welsh  papers 
that  we  have  at  present.  They  are  by  no  means  despicable.  I  believe  we  underrate 
them ;  our  familiarity  with  them  breeds  something  akin  to  contempt ;  and  so  slight  is 
our  acquaintance  with  Dissenting  literature,  that  we  are  like  some  of  those  discontented 
Kitualistic  clergymen  who  praise  the  discipline  and  nuushinery  of  the.  Church  of  Bome 
at  the  expense  of  our  own ;  so  many  so-called  Welsh  critics  among  us  are  full  of  their 
praises  of  the  ability  of  the  Welsh  Dissenting  press,  which  they  know  bnt  little  of— 
(ymne  ignotum  pro  magnifico — at  the  expense  of  familiar  Church  papers ;  but  I  challen  ge 
any  Dissenting  community  to  show  me  a  publication  of  its  kind  so  ably  written  as  oar 
"  Amddiffynydd  yr  Eglwys."  There  are  to  be  found  in  that  monthly  paper  articles  on 
Church  subjects  as  able  and  talented  as  you  can  find  in  any  similar  paper  in  the  Welsh, 
the  English,  or  in  any  other  language. 


Rev.  W.  L.  Bevan,  Canoa  Residentiary  of  St  David's. 

Thouoh  I  have  always  ministered  in  an  English-speaking  parish,  and  have  never  pre- 
tended to  undertake  duties  that  require  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language, 
I  nevertheless  feel  an  interest  in  Welsh  literature,  and  I  have  always  taken  in  a 
Welsh  newspaper.     I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  English-speaking 
clergy  are  not  so  utterly  indifferent  to  the  character  of  the  Welsh  press  as  is  auppoeed. 
It  is  concluded,  perhaps  too  hastily,  that  because  English-speaking  clergymen  do  not 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  Church  press^  they  are  therefore  hostile  to  it.     Of  coarse, 
a  man  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  take  in  a  newspaper  which  he  cannot  read  ;  bat  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  would  not  be  very  happy  to  add  his  name  to  those  who  sab- 
scribe  to  the  support  of  such  a  paper.     Having  had  no  experience  in  Welsh  writing, 
though  I  have  had  a  good  deal  in  other  ways,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  advice  upon  the 
subject  of  Welsh  newspapers.     I  have  risen  simply  to  disown  the  statement  of  the 
Dean  of  Bangor,  as  to  the  effect  of  our  addresses  to  the  Congress  yesterday.    I  totally 
deny  that  I  treated  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  adopted  by  the 
Welsh  clergy  generally.     I  treated  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  fact.     I  am 
not  apt  to  take  at  second-hand  any  statements  I  read  in  books.     I  always  go  to  tbs 
fountain-head.     I  have  done  so  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  if  I  find  reason  to  diifor 
from  my  friend  the  Dean  of  Bangor  and  others  on  statements  of  facts  simply,  that  is  not 
treating  the  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view  at  all     It  would  be  a  different  point 
of  view,  I  allow,  if  I  had  intimated  in  the  slightest  degree  that  I  did  not  agree  with 
•  he  policy  of  having  Bishops  who  are  able  to  talk  Welsh.     I  have  never  intimated  a 
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word  to  ihat  effect,  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  my  own  serious  opinion.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Dean  of  Bangor  and  myself 
in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales. 
There  is  no  statement  that  I  made  yesterday  which  I  cannot  support  by  reference  to  the 
anthorities  from  which  I  drew  it.  My  paper  was  a  simple  paper  of  facts,  and  I  trust 
time  will  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  view  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  from  a  point  different  from  that  of  the  Dean,  I  am  anxious  that  such  an  impu- 
tation should  not  go  forth,  because  I,  as  a  Welshman  who  have  always  lived  in  Wales, 
much  value  his  opinion. 


Rev.  Thomas  Walters,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Llansamlet. 

I  SHOULD  be  very  sorry  if  this  meeting  were  to  result  after  all  in  nothiog.  I  want  to 
turn  it  to  some  practical  account.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  forming  a  committee  than  we  have  at  the  present  moment.  A 
substantial  capital  must  be  raised,  and  there  must  be  a  committee  to  arrange  about  the 
matter  to  be  published.  There  should  be  a  general  superintendent  to  look  after  matters 
of  finance,  because,  as  you  well  know,  clergymen  are  not  men  of  business.  It  will  be 
necessary,  also,  to  make  some  systematic  arrangement  for  getting  news  from  different 
parts  of  the  Principality.  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  people  in  South  Wales  very 
often  complain  that  the  "  Dy wysogaeth "  contains  only  North  Wales  news,  and  as 
they  know  nothing  of  North  Wales  people,  it  has  no  interest  for  them.  I  move^  there- 
fore, that  a  meeting  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  object  we  have  in  view. 

The  Chairman. 

You  must  not  make  any  motion. 

Dr.  Walters. 

Then  I  will  ask  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  to  remain  after  the  meet- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  committee. 


The  Vert  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Bangor. 

I  CLAIM  a  right  to  explain.  I  was  induced  to  make  the  observation  to  which  Canon 
Bevan  has  alluded  by  some  remarks  that  dropped  yesterday  from  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  His  Lordship  expressed  his  opinion,  as  I  understood,  that  the  theory  which 
attributed  the  exclusion  of  Welshmen  from  the  Episcopate  during  the  150  years  pre- 
ceding 1870,  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  resented  their  Jacobite  sympathies,  had 
been  demolished  by  Canon  Bevan  in  his  paper.  Welshmen  lotrt  undeniably  proscribed 
for  150  years.  I  hold  the  theory,  that  it  was  the  expression  of  a  deliberate  policy. 
Canon  Bevan  is  believed  to  have  demolished  that  theory.  I  think  differently.  That 
was  my  reason  for  saying  that  we  had  looked  at  the  question  from  different  points  of 
view.     It  is  not,  I  think,  true  that  we  differ  upon  any  important  matters  of  fact.     I 
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accept,  with  hardly  any  exception,  the  statements  of  fact  embodied  in  Canon  Beym't 
paper,  although  I  think  other  more  important  facts  might  have  been  added.  It  is  true 
that  Canon  Bevan  thinks  that  there  were  seventy  chapels  in  Wales  in  1 715*  while  I 
put  the  number  at  thirty-five.  The  existing  number  is  about  3000.  In  either  esse 
the  increase  has  been  enormous.  Whether  my  figures  are  right  or  wrong,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  authority  for  my  statement,  and  I  can  produce  it. 


Rev.  W.  Tudor  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Llanwrtyd,  Breck- 
nockshire. 

I  APOLOGISE  for  the  presumption  of  standing  up  to  address  you  after  the  speeches  you 
have  already  heard,  but  the  question  is  one  that  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  from 
my  boyhood.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Church  press  in  Wales  is  in  a  most 
lamentable  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  **  Amddifiynydd."  It  is  reasonable  to 
ask,  Why  is  that  so  ?  Is  it  because  the  Church  possesses  no  literary  talent  f  Certainly 
not.  We  can  look  back  with  pride  to  the  names  of  a  host  of  our  literaiy  Churchmen,  such 
9A  Goronwy  Owain,  leuan  Glan  Geirionydd,  Gwallter  Mechain,  Tegid,  and  Nicaader. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  well-known  names  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  oar 
Church  in  the  present  day.  But)  nevertheless,  the  state  of  the  Welsh  Chu rch  press  is  such 
as  it  ought  not  to  be.  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  have  always  been  brought  np  to 
think  that  one  great  reason  is,  because  those  in  high  authority  in  the  Church  have  not 
given  the  countenance  to  the  press  that  they  ought  to  have  done.  In  fact,  Bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  have  never  risen  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.  But  I  think  we 
must  certainly  admit,  after  what  we  have  heard  from  our  venerable  Father  to-day,  that 
he,  for  one,  is  not  at  fiftult.  Such,  however,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Welsh  Church  press,  and  we  must  all  lament  it.  I  remember  the  days  when  the 
" Haul "  was  a  veiy  different  periodical  to  what  it  is  at  present;  and  its  past  success 
must  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  ''Brutus,"  who  received  a  mere  pound  a  week,  just 
like  a  labouring  man,  for  writing  those  famous  articles  which  thrilled  the  heart  of  eveir 
Welshman.  It  has  been  said  that  his  writings  were  cast  in  the  mould  of  bitterness,  bat 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  only  expressing  the  opinion  of  every  one  here,  when  I  say  that 
that  is  a  mistake.  Who,  that  has  ever  read  his  ' '  Brutusiana"  would  say  that  I  We  sxe 
talking  of  things  that  passed  away  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  then  state  of  the  Chnrdi, 
plain  writing,  such  as  was  to  be  found  in  those  articles,  was  requisite.  On  Monday  I 
was  travelling  to  the  Congress,  and  I  came  across  a  gentleman  who  had  never  been  in 
Wales  before.  He  said,  "  I  suppose  the  Welsh  are  very  queer  people,  are  they  not  ?  *  I 
said,  "  Do  you  think  so  t "  He  asked, "  They  are  Dissenters,  are  they  not !"  and  I  repUed 
that  a  great  many  of  them  were.  Upon  which,  he  observed  that  if  he  were  a  Wdsh 
clergyman  he  would  convert  them  in  three  months;  and  when  asked  how  he  would  set 
about  it,  he  explained  that  he  would  preach  about  their  patron  sunt,  and  so  lead  them  on 
to  worship  in  the  Church.  He  understood  that  we  had  neither  a  literature  nor  a  langusge, 
but  I  informed  him  that  we  had  both.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  "  Haul"  s&d 
the  *'  Dywysogaeth  "  are  very  inferior  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  How  are  they  to  be 
improved  ?  Let  us  have  a  committee  formed,  to  carry  out  the  object  we  all  have  in 
view,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Dean  of  Bangor  should  be  at  its  head.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  appoint  an  editor  who  would  be  an  honour  to  the  Principality.  WehsTS 
got  many  such  men.  But  if  you  have  a  good  editor,  you  must  pay  him  handsomely. 
How  is  his  salsry  to  be  provided  f  Surely  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Welshmen 
in  the  Principality  to  make  that  provision  certain.    I  know  that  poor  dei^men  csDHOt 
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afford  to  gi?e  roncfa,  but  tbera  are  wealthy  laymen  in  Wales,  who  ought  to  contribute 
towards  such  an  object.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Dissenters.  Some  of  the  best 
articles  contained  in  the  best  of  their  periodicals  are  paid  for.  Let  some  of  the  best 
Welsh  writers  be  appointed,  and  let  them  be  paid  well  for  their  articles.  We  might 
have  twelve  writers,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year.  Then  the  "  Dywysogaeth  *'  ought 
to  be  improved.  We  do  not  want  two  papers.  Let  every  clergyman  do  the  best  he 
can  in  his  own  parish  to  further  the  object.  I  once  asked  a  very  good  Churchman  in 
my  parish  what  Welsh  newspaper  he  took,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  the  "  Dywysogaeth  "  as  a  Church  newspaper.  I  do  not  say  who  was 
in  fault,  but  I  do  say  we  ought  one  and  all  to  do  our  best  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  our  own  beloved  Church. 


MUSIC  HALL,  FRIDAY  EVENING,  lotk  OCTOBER, 


In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  President, 
the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Ely  took  the  Chair  at 
Half-past  Seven. 


CHUKCH  MUSIC. 
PAPER 


Rev.  Thomas  Helmore,  M.A.,  Priest  in  Ordinary,  and  Master 
of  the  Children,  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal. 

[This  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  small  but  efficient  local  choir.] 

In  the  paper  I  read,  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  Wolverhampton  Church 
Congress,  it  was  my  endeavour  to  lay  down  certain  first  principles,  and  to 
suggest  some  practical  rules,  for  guidance  in  Church  music,  *^  with  special 
reference  to  the  joining  of  all  the  people  in  sacred  song.''  The  same  and 
similar  points  have  been  also  enforced,  by  most  distinguished  men,  at 
many,  if  not  at  most,  of  the  other  seventeen  Church  Congresses  held 
since  1861. 

Beference  to  the  reports  of  these  eighteen  years  will  prove,  notwith- 
standing some  differences  as  to  the  details,  how  wonderfully  unanimous 
has  been  the  general  tone  and  practical  teaching  of  all  the  readers  and 
speakers  on  this  important  subject. 

This  general  unanimity — the  result  of  truth — is  also,  I  believe,  the 
reflection,  not  simply  of  their  own  conscientious  study  of  the  essential 
requirements  of  Church  music,  on  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  Church 
opinion,  but  of  the  matured  thought  and  settled  conviction  of  the  most 
musical  and  best  educated  members  of   the  Church   of  England;    the 
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reflection  of  true  Church  teaching,  as  represented  at  these  Congresses,  in 
her  various  schools  of  theological  views  and  feelings,  so  far  as  time  aiid 
opportunity  have  allowed  mature  deliberation  on  the  subject,  and  care- 
fully formed  opinions  to  settle  into  well-grounded  convictions.  I  will  go 
further,  and  congratulate  my  fellow  Churchmen  on  the  bond  of  union  many, 
of  all  shades  of  religious  sentiment,  have  found  in  the  psalms  and  hymui 
and  spiritual  songs  of  Church  music,  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  with 
those  who  are  separated  from  us,  in  other  respects,  by  the  external 
divisions  which  have  so  sadly  rent  asunder  the  visible  framework  of 
Christendom. 

The  Christian  arts  of  poetry  and  music  bind  together  in  Christian  love 
and  holy  sympathy  many  whom  the  unhappy  lack  of  outward  intercom- 
munion and  deplorable  differences  of  doctrine  thrust  asunder. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  recapitulate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the 
thoughts  and  practical  recommendations  of  my  former  paper,  the  whole  of 
which  I  can  honestly  endorse,  as  my  settled  judgment,  after  subsequent 
study  and  practical  experience,  now  in  the  fifth  decade  of  my  Church- 
musical  studies,  and  after  careful  and  wide  observation,  in  England  and  in 
other  countries,  with  peculiar  advantages  for  the  formation  and  testing 
of  that  judgment.  This  recapitulation  will,  I  trust,  prove  a  fitting  intro- 
duction to  such  further  observations  as  may  prove  an  appropriate  and 
useful  continuation  of  that  former  paper. 

Insisting  on  Church  music  as  the  divinely-appointed  and  constant  cor- 
porate exponent  of  religious  zeal  in  every  age,  I  deprecated  the  idea  of 
the  musical  art  in  general  being  regarded,  either  wholly  or  principally, 
as  a  pastime  and  amusement,  or  even  as  a  refined  recreation.  It  is  a  high 
gift  of  God  j  and  its  first  use  is  to  honour  Him.  It  is  a  good  and  perfect 
gift,  for  the  right  use  of  which  mankind  are  responsible  1 

Much  carelessness  and  ill-regulated  attention  have  marked  its  past  em- 
ployment in  cathedral  and  other  churches;  and  in  awaking  from  the 
errors  and  neglect  of  former  ages,  and  in  endeavouring  to  restore  music 
to  its  legitimate  uses,  a  false  distinction,  I  remarked,  has  unhappily  been 
drawn  by  some  between  the  requirements  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  cathedrcUy  and  the  (inaccurately  so  designated)  parochial  services,  as 
though  she  had  one  law  for  cathedral  churches  and  another  for  parish 
churches  !  I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  my  own  former  cathedral  of 
Lichfield  is  itself  the  parish  church  of  the  Close  and  several  surrounding 
streets. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  rationale  of  Divine  worship,  as  ordered 
by  the  Church,  presupposes  and  demands,  in  every  place  of  worship,  as 
full,  complete,  and  solemn  service  as  the  means,  ability,  and  zeal  of  the 
ministers  and  people,  together  with  a  choir,  if  there  be  one  (paid  or  un- 
paid), will  allow. 

To  provide  for  the  full  carrying  out  all  the  requirements  of  such  a  style 
of  divinely-sanctioned  and  ecclesiastically-appointed  services,  all  should, 
from  their  earliest  years,  be  taught  singing  by  note. 

The  first  principles  of  the  science  of  music,  and  the  art^  at  least,  of 
singing,  if  not  also  of  playing  on  some  instrument,  should  be  considered 
a  necessary  branch  of  every  Christian's  education. 

Thus  provision  would  be  fully  made  for  use  in  church  of  choir-ainging,  both 
alone  and  with  a  general  congregation  ;  for  alternate  singing  of  each  of  these 
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alone  ;  and  even  where  no  regular  choir  could  be  formed,  the  Songs  of 
Zion,  fitly  set  for  priest  and  people,  need  not  be  omitted,  nor  her  harps 
hang  silent  upon  the  willows  ! 

As  to  the  music  to  be  sung,  it  should  be  like  the  words  of  the  Offices 
and  Liturgy  : — i.  Holy;  2.  Best  of  its  kind;  3.  Devotional. 

That  thus  it  should  be  has  been  all  along,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  every  age,  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  "  By  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  hy  His  prophets^^^  was  the  musical  service  of  the 
Tabernacle^  and  the  subsequent  worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
magnificently  ordered.  It  was  still  celebrated  in  the  time  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  and  honoured  by  His  Apostles  and  first  disciples  after  His  ascension, 
and  it  continued  in  its  full  choral  completeness,  as  Josephus  informs  us, 
certainly  to  A.T).  63  ;  and,  most  probably,  till  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  destruction  of  its  gorgeous  Temple. 

The  ample  and  glorious  provision  for  daily  choral  worship,  morning  and 
evening,  with  numerous  instruments  of  music,  and  singers  in  their  four- 
and-twenty  courses,  was  no  part  of  the  effete  Levitical  law  which  gave 
place  to  the  Gospel  ritua^,  but  was  rather  a  foretaste  of  the  Christian- 
choralism,  and  of — 

"  That  imdisturbed  song  of  the  pure  concent 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire  coloured-throne 
To  Him  that  sits  thereon, 
"With  saintly  shout  and  solemn  jubilee. 
Where  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row. 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow, 
And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 
With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms,  Ji 

Singing  everlastingly.*' 

The  old  Templar  minstrelsy  lived  on,  as  I  cannot  but  think  it  contrary  to  • 
all  analogy  to  doubt,  in  the  songs  of  the  Apostles  and  their  thousands  of 
Jewish  converts,  including  many  of  the  priests,  who,  of  course,  were  familiar 
with  the  ancient  Psalm  chants  and  all  the  music  of  the  Temple  ritual. 

Of  no  dissimilar  style,  we  may  be  sure,  were  the  hynms  and  spiritual^ 
songs  of  the  Christian  Church,  whose  upper-chamber  worship,  and  holy 
services  in  catacombs  and  other  hiding-places  from  the  storms  of  fiery 
persecution,  at  length  developed  into  an  ample  tide  of  sacred  song  in  the 
royal  basilicas  and  noble  churches  of  Constantine  and  Helena,  when,  in 
more  solemn  state,  the  same  divinely-appointed  and  ecclesiastically 
ordered  service  of  song,  with  its  duly-organised  choirs,  and  precentors, 
and  Hectares  Chart,  was  fully  settled.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  from 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  regular  singers  were  appointed  ;  and  the 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  398,  gives  the  form  of  their  ordination. 
Thus  was  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  choral  worship  handed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  with  little  essential  change,  though  with  infinite 
accidental  variety,  through  all  the  ages,  from  the  days  of  King  David  to 
our  own. 

With  regard  to  the  executants  of  church  music  in  our  choirs,  whether 
of  officially  remunerated  singers  or  of  unpaid  volunteers,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  state  of  things  at  present  still 
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requires  me  to  insist  very  earnestly  before  this  assembly,  as  I  did 
at  Wolverhampton  upon  the  impropriety  of  committing  the  conduct  of 
holy  worship  to  non-communicants.  All  who  sing  in  a  choir  should  be 
devout  and  consistent  Churchmen ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  catechu- 
mens preparing  for  Confirmation  and  early  participation  in  the  Sacra- 
mental grace  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Then,  as  to  the  music  to  be  set  to  the  various  parts  of  our  services, 
specially  in  respect  of  the  Liturgy,  emphatically  so  called,  there  should  be 
an  orderly  gradation  of  vocal  expression,  from  the  most  penitent  to  the 
most  jubilant,  according  to  the  words  to  be  said  or  suug,  and  the  varied 
character  of  the  services  themselves  as  bearing  in  their  general  tone  the 
impress,  one  while  of  Lenten  humiliation,  at  another  of  Festal  joy  and 
triumph. 

The  tendency  of  our  modern  choirs  has,  in  too  many  instances,  been  to 
adopt  a  course  the  very  reverse  of  this.  The  '*  Confession,''  which  ought 
to  be  sung  on  a  low  note,  and  only  in  monotone,  is,  in  many  churches, 
sung  on  a  high  note,  with  elaborate  ornamental  ending,  in  four-part 
harmony.  This  is  certainly  in  contrariety  to  the  "  exhortation  "  to  say 
it,  after  the  minister,  with  dkhumhle  voice;  and  opposed  to  all  the  rcUionale 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  ritual 

Then,  with  wonderful  irreligious  perversity,  in  these  same  churches  we 
find  the  "  Sursum  Corda  "  verses  and  responses,  the  *'  Sanctus,"  and  even 
the  angelical  hymn,  *'  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  left,  without  any  musical 
honour  whatever,  to  be  merely  read  by  the  priest,  and  murmured  by  the 
less  musical  but  more  faithful  of  the  congregation ;  as  though  the  choir 
gloried  in  their  shame,  and  rejoiced  in  their  sins ;  while  no  '*  celestial  fire" 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  kindled  in  their  hearts  one  spark  of  holy  joy  and 
gratitude  for  the  Saviour's  love,  and  the  Father's  pardon  and  absolution, 
and  no  consciousness  of  utter  inconsistency  with  the  functions  they  are 
permitted  to  discharge  smote  them  with  compunction  for  their  early 
departure  from  the  half-completed  service,  and  their  desertion  of  the 
company  of  "  Angels  and  Archangels  and  ail  the  Hierarchy  of  Heaven," 
whose  song  they  will  not  join  on  earth. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  principal  points  dwelt  on 
at  length  in  my  Wolverhampton  paper,  I  propose  now  to  explain  what  is, 
in  general,  meant  by  Ghurcfi  Music. 

All  that  is  properly  or  improperly  included  in  this  term  may  con- 
veniently be  classed  under  four  heads,  by  a  cross  division,  into  Ancient 
and  Modern,  and  Plain  and  Figurate ;  thus  we  have — 

I.  Ancient  Plain  Song,  generally  called  after  the  name  of  St  Gregory 
the  Great,  a  very  early  arranger  of  the  Liturgy  and  its  Gradual,  or  accom- 
panying, tune-book. 

IL  Modern  Plain  Song,  which  includes  all  chants,  metrical  Psalm  and 
hymn  tunes,  and  simple  melody,  which  can,  in  any  degree,  be  joined  in 
by  ear,  and  without  scientific  knowledge  of  music.  Its  tunes  have  been 
invented  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the  present 
day. 

III.  Ancient  Figurate  Music,  commonly  called  CouiUerpoint  alia  Pala- 
trina,  including  also  the  compositions  of  the  first  masters  of  the  English 
Reformed  Church  who  wrote  in  a  similar  style,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  to  Latin  words  before,  as  to  English,  after  the  change  from  the 
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ancient   language   to   that  more  generally  understood  by  the   common 
people. 

IV.  Modern  Figurate  Music,  or  all  anthems,  services,  and  other  con- 
certed music  not  of  a  congregational  character,  composed  for  English 
Church  use  since  the  Restoration  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Also  much 
music  called  "  sacred,"  and  used,  properly  or  improperly,  in  Divine  Service, 
at  home  and  abroad,  including  the  entire  range  of  modem  compositions 
for  foreign  churches  and  Protestant  communities ;  also  oratorios,  cantatas, 
and  psalms  and  hymns  elaborately  set  to  music  for  voices  and  an  or- 
chestra, such  as  the  ^^  Lauda  Siou ''  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  *'  Stabat 
Mater  "  of  Rossini. 

This  is  a  popular  view  of  what  is  meant  in  general  by  the  term  Church 
music.  But,  looking  to  the  history  of  the  art,  there  might,  did  our  time 
allow  it,  be  found,  and  enlarged  on,  a  more  exclusive  principle  of  division, 
in  the  treatises  of  learned  Church  musicians  on  the  subject,  founded  on 
the  use  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  modes  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the 
other  of  the  modern  harmony  founded  on  the  major  and  minor  scales  now 
in  common  use,  and  not  rejecting,  as  the  Fathers  of  Christian  Church 
music  did,  chromatic  intervals  in  the  construction  of  its  melody.  Church 
music  would,  according  to  these  authors,  be  restricted  to  the  first  and 
third  species  of  my  fourfold  division,  and  whatever  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained by  any  as  to  other  music,  taking  the  widest  and  most  correct  views 
of  this  comprehensive  subject,  these  two,  viz.,  Gregorian  Plain  Song,  and 
the  mensurate  music  of  Palestrina  and  his  school  abroad,  and  of  Byrd  and 
Tallis  and  their  contemporaries  at  home,  are  universally  acknowledged 
by  learned  Church  musicians  to  be  the  two  legitimate  branches  of  music 
specially  enjoined,  or  distinctly  permitted,  by  authority  in  Christendom. 

Of  modern  music  well  known,  and  generally  used,  much  of  which  I 
consider  is  by  no  means  indiscriminately  to  be  condemned  as  unfit  for 
admission  into  our  churches,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  particularly.  The 
very  short  time  at  my  disposal  may  be  better  spent  in  the  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  minds  of  my  hearers  some  clear  notions  on  Plain  Song,  and 
the  counterpoint,  which  is  its  proper  complement,  in  the  full  adaptation 
of  music  to  the  requirements  of  public  worship. 

Now  the  Plain  Song  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  retained  by  our 
own  at  the  Reformation,  is  the  universal  ecclesiastical  act  of  reading^ 
saying^  and  singing  all  that  is  to  be  ready  said,  and  sung  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Church.  "In  days  of  old,  when  religion  was  esteemed  the  great 
business  of  life,  the  Doctors  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  left  no  part  of  the 
public  or  private  acts  of  man's  duty  to  God  without  full  and  copious  and 
well-devised  directions."  Hence  all  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Mass  itself,  **  were  set  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  the 
people,  to  that  vast  and  voluminous  Plain  Song,  the  remotest  echoes  of 
which "  (as  I  wrote  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  feel  more  true  every 
year  I  live)  "  still  occasionally  heard  faintly  from  the  fretted  roo&  and 
antique  chantries  beneath  which  their  sacred  ashes  repose,  are  sufficient 
to  rekindle  the  flame  of  expiring  love,  and  to  unite  in  the  communion  of 
saints  the  sympathies  of  all  fiaithful  souls." 

Prior  to  the  heresies  and  schisms  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  a  thing 
as  the  use  of  the  colloquial  inflexions  of  speech  in  the  worship  of  God 
would  seem  to  have  been  unknown.     The  universal  instinct,  or  natural 
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perception  of  the  fitness  of  things,  taught  mankind  to  use  a  different  tone 
in  supplications  and  devout  addresses  to  any  deity,  true  or  false,  from 
that  used  in  common  intercourse  with  their  fellows  of  mankind.  The 
Plain  Song  is  adapted  to  this  natural  requirement  of  prayer,  hence  the 
monotonic  prayer-tone  or  chant — the  "  Cantus  Collectarum."  Nor  was 
this  monotonous  recitation  left,  in  the  rules  of  this  Plain  Song,  as  it  is  too 
generally  in  its  employment  among  ourselves,  bare  and  bald,  with  no  re- 
lief and  agreeable  variation ;  but  both  at  the  end  of  Collects  on  Festivals, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  services  on  other  occasions,  this  monotone  was 
relieved  by  pleasing  diatonic  changes  of  note,  answering  musically  to  tbe 
cadences  of  the  speaking  voice,  tbe  sliding  intervals  of  which  were,  as  ic 
were,  by  the  chemistry  of  ecclesiastical  art,  crystallised  into  definite  musical 
intervals.  I  may  refer  inquirers  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  my  "  Primer 
of  Plain  Song/'  for  definite  information  on  this,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
that  instruction  book  for  every  other  detail  of  the  subject 

It  may  be  well  here  to  repeat  what  has  been  observed  at  a  former 
Congress  on  this  subject,  that  the  rubric  prior  to  1662  directs  both  the 
Lessons  and  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  to  be  ''  sung  in  a  plain  tune,"  after 
the  manner  of  distinct  reading. 

I  now  quote  from  tbe  Cambridge  folio  edition  of  the  Prayer- Book  set 
forth  by  the  printers  to  the  University,  Thomas  Buck  and  Roger  Daniel, 
1638:— 

"  IF  Then  shall  be  read  two  Lessons  distinctly,  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
the  people  may  fieare  "... 

'^  H  And  (to  the  end  the  people  may  better  heare)  in  such  places  where 
they  do  sing,  there  shall  the  Lessons  be  sung  in  a  plain  tune,  after  the 
manner  of  distinct  reading  ;  and  likewise  the  Epistle  and  GospeL" 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  bring  forward  these  corroborations  of  my 
statement  as  to  the  universal  application,  in  the  intention  of  the  Church 
in  past  times,  of  Plain  Song  to  the  whole  of  its  ritual,  because  there  is, 
from  the  lack  of  musical  education,  such  a  very  general  want  of  righc 
views,  and  consequent  error  of  practice,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Plain 
Song. 

I  will  venture  upon  a  practical  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  taken  from 
what  I  have  recently  heard  with' my  own  ears;  and  I  will  describe  a 
couple  of  instances  of  a  misuse  of  Plain  Song, — which  I  fear  are  so  typical 
that  most  who  are  present  must  have  heard  similar  painful  exhibitions  of 
nineteenth-century  absence  of  artistic  feeling  and  taste. 

At  a  Harvest  Festival  at  which  I  was  lately  invited  to  preach,  the 
officiating  priest  began  the  service  in  a  very  pleasing,  unobtrusive  way, 
saying  the  service  on  a  low  note,  which  might  easily  have  been  joined  in 
by  all  the  congregation ;  but  in  the  Confession,  also  suitably  begxm  by 
him  on  a  low  note,  '*  with  humble  voice,"  to  my  utter  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance, a  choir  followed  him  in  a  high  obtrusive  monotone,  at  an  inappre- 
ciable interval — some  fourth  and  a  fraction  above  his  note !  and  to  mv 
horror  these  two  discordant  sounds  were  continued  by  the  minister  aud 
the  choir  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  service, 
whether  united  or  responsive ;  and  Tallis's  harmonies  were  sung,  accoin* 
panied  on  the  organ.  Can  any  one,  gifted  by  God  with  proper  human 
ears,  conceive  of  anything  more  utterly  subversive  of  all  feelings  of 
devotion,  and  of  ritual  beauty,  not  to  say  decency  ?     In  this  case  eveiy- 
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-thing  was  set  on  one  side  by  the  literal  conformity  of  the  choir  to  the 
-dead  letter  of  choralism  \  ai^d,  because  their  music  was  arranged  for  a 
chanting  note  on  G,  they  thought  they  had  a  grand  choral  service  in 
spite  of  the  discord  of  the  principal  agent  in  this  horrible  cacophony ! 
The  poor  priest  after  the  service,  excused  his  inharmonious  monotone 
on  the  ground  that  the  congregation  would  not  like  the  priest's  part  to  be 
intoned  chorally ! 

The  very  next  day  I  heard  another  specimen  of  what  I  fear  is  also  too 
commonly  heard,  as  a  sort  of  parody  upon  the  proper  use  of  Plain  Song 
in  its  earliest  or  most  elementary  form.  But  this  was  a  diametrically 
opposite  form  of  the  same  essential  error — the  error,  I  mean,  of  not  caring 
for  a  certain  agreement  in  vocal  utterance  between  the  officiating  minister 
and  the  rest  of  the  worshippers — be  they  a  choir  or  a  general  cougregar 
lion  only,  or  both  together. 

In  ^his  second  case,  there  were  two  officiating  priests,  no  choristers,  no 
music  of  any  kind.  There  was  a  small  congregation,  principally  of  females. 
The  two  priests  sharing  the  duty,  each,  in  the  leading  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  service,  used  a  high  monotone,  which  one  of  them  maintained 
properly,  the  other  used  dubiously  as  not  being  musically  gifted, — both, 
however,  used  their  voices  as  though  they  were  supported  by  a  well- 
trained  choir  able  to  respond  to  them  and  to  say  with  them  at  a  pitch 
suited  to  resound  through  the  largest  nave  and  the  longest  aisles  of  any 
cathedral.  It  was,  of  course,  difficult,  without  great  apparent  obtrusive- 
ness  and  peculiarity,  to  respond  to  their  lead  ;  and  the  congregation  did 
uot  attempt  it,  but  responded  in  their  low-speaking  tones.  Thus  the 
incongruity  was  painfully  apparent  between  a  ministry  that  to  a  certain 
extent  afifected  the  Cantus  Collecturum  of  Plain  Song,  and  a  congregation 
-who  could  not,  or  who  would  uot,  respond  to  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Here  the  priest's  part  was  too  high  and  the  people's  too  low,  as  in  the 
former  the  priest's  was  too  low  and  the  choir  too  high.  In  both,  the  sober 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  service  was  marred  by  flagrant  instances  of 
incongruity  of  vocal  expression. 

Such  glaring  violations  of  natural  feeling  and  artistic  requirement  are 
most  damaging.  They  repel  the  congregations,  and  are  most  injurious 
hindrances  to  the  formation  of  correct  taste  in  the  use  of  the  flrst  elements 
of  the  Divine  art  of  music  as  the  handmaid  of  religion. 

After  the  accents  of  Plain  Song,  the  Psalm  Tones  next  claim  our  attention. 
I  am  not  now  anxious  to  treat  of  them  historically.  I  may,  however,  re- 
mark that  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  poitited  out  any  record  of  their 
being  at  any  time  recently  introduced.  In  Western  Christendom  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  apparently,  in  an  unbroken  tradition.  The  most 
learned  writers  on  the  subject  encourage  a  belief  that  they  are  of  Templar 
origin,  a  view  consistent  with  all  that  I  before  suggested  with  regard  to 
the  songs  and  psalms  of  the  first  Christians. 

As  to  their  character  as  recitation  tunes  for  congregational  use,  I  regard 
them  as  better  than  any  other  chants  of  modern  composure.  1  entirely 
disagree  with  those  who  profess  to  find  in  these  novelties  any  superior 
beauty  or  sublimity  for  the  solemn  recitation  of  the  inspired  words  of 
the  Psalter.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  any  enlargement  of  the  resources  of 
the  musical  art, — any  new  discovery  in  the  phenomena  of  sound, — any 
fresh  combinations  of  the  science  of  harmony  have  so  improved  our 
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powers  of  melodic  invention,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  melodies  of 
the  inspired  prophets  and  sacred  minstrels  of  old  were  one  whit  inferior 
as  vehicles  of  pioas  worship  to  those  of  the  greate£t  composers  of  modem 
and  present  times. 

I  do  not  shrink  from  professing  myself  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
music  as  well  as  poetry,  so  far  as  their  inner  essence  and  life  are  regarded, 
were  at  least  as  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind  as  at 
any  later  date  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  they  embody  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  soul,  and  by  expressing  them  convey  them,  as  it  were  by 
au  electric  conductor,  to  the  souls  of  others  susceptible  of  similar  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  sympathetically  aroused  by  the  magic  influence  of 
musical  sounds, — the  inspiration  of  true  artistic  genius.     It  is  only  an 
untrained   or  vitiated  ear  that  cannot  understand  and   appreciate   the 
Psalm  Tones  and  other  melodies  of  the  Qregorian  Plain  Song ;   unless^ 
indeed,  the  mind  is  so  warped  by  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  superior 
power  gained   by  the  modern  progress  of  the  musical  art,  in  all  the 
material  and  mechanical  appliances  of  the  orchestra,  and  all  the  manifold 
resources  of  its  chromaticsdiy  evolved  harmonies,  as  to  have  harboured  a 
prejudice  against  Church  Plain  Song,   amounting  in   some   to   an  un- 
reasoning  antipathy,  so  that,   like  ^^  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her 
ears,  they  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely." 

Perhaps  few  of  those  present  have  ever  heard  the  Psalm  Tones  sung  in 
their  full  integrity,  but  only  as  sung  to  English  words  without  the 
antiphoDS,  which  in  the  Latin  books  of  the  early  English  Church  were 
prefixed  and  appended  to  them. 

An  antiphon  was  the  intercalation  between  one  Psalm  and  another  of 
some  fragment  of  Scripture,  or  a  narrative  verse  suited  to  each  special 
aspect  of  the  Christian  year.  The  same  Psalm  could  thus  be  recited  at 
different  seasons  with  ever- varying  reference.  ''  Come,  let  us  sing  unto 
the  Lord,"  would  thus  be  an  invitation  at  Christmas  to  praise  Qod  for  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour,  as  at  Easter  for  His  glorious  resurrection ;  and  so 
forth,  at  each  change  of  principal  subject,  expressly  named  in  the  antiphons 
for  the  day.  The  *'  different  emphasis  "  of  the  Psalms  was  thus ''  brought 
out ;  "  ''  the  same  sun-ray  from  the  Holy  Qhost  rested  indeed  at  all  times 
on  the  same  words,  but  the  prism  of  the  Church  separated  that  colourless 
light  into  its  component  rays — ^into  the  violet  of  penitence,  the  crimson  of 
martyrdom,  the  gold  of  the  highest  seasons  of  Christian  gladness  (''  Primer 
of  Plain  Song,"  p.  1 1 7). 

Another  portion  of  ancient  Plain  Song,  more  nearly  approximating 
to  our  modern  congregational  tunes,  has  become  in  our  day  less  of  a 
sealed  book  to  the  English-speaking  Churches.  I  refer  to  the  metrical 
hymns  and  sequences.  These  hymns,  like  the  antiphons,  were  incorpo- 
rated with,  and  were  sung  in  the  lAuds,  and  Matins,  at  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hours,  at  Vespers,  Compline  and  Prime,  and  the  Sequences  in  the 
high  service  of  the  Liturgy.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  a  subject  of 
regret  with  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Reformers  that  they  could 
not  translate  these  hymns  into  English  verse.  The  spirit  of  sacred  versi- 
fication has,  thank  Qod,  at  length  been  poured  out  in  rich  abundance  011 
English  scholars  and  divines  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  many  of 
these  ancient  hymns  (the  praises  of  which  are  resounded  through  the 
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whole  Catholic  Charch)  are  now  translated  into  nervous,  vigorous 
English,  worthy  of  a  hearing  side  by  side  with  the  other  glorious  transla* 
tions  of  the  prose  portions  of  the  ancient  ritual  in  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  ;  they  are  in  the  same  verse  as  the  originals,  and  can  therefore  be 
sung  to  their  grand  old  Plain  Song  melodies,  many  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  words  themselves,  are  of  world-wide  reputation. 

Upon  the  melodies  of  the  antiphons  and  hymns,  Palestrina  and  his 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  and  in  the  same  ecclesiastical 
modes,  composed  the  masses  and  motetts  of  that  other  species  of  Church 
music,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  naturally  led  after  the  review 
of  these  foundation-stones  of  their  wonderful  structures  of  immortal 
harmony. 

Church  Counterpoint  alia  Palestrina^  thus  founded  upon  the  sublime 
themes  of  the  Gregorian  Plain  Song,  was  authorised  in  the  Roman  Com- 
munion to  supersede  the  previous  abuses  of  the  mensurate  music  which 
had  crept  into  her  services,  and  in  many  instances  profaned  her  sanc- 
tuaries, not  only  by  light  and  inappropriate  harmony  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  operose  music  condemned  at  home  by  our  English  Reformers, 
but  by  the  introduction  of  secular  music,  such  as  vernacular  love  songs, 
words  and  all,  into  the  texture  of  their  settings  of  the  Latin  service,  as 
the  Plain  Song  basis  of  their  sacred  counterpoint. 

In  our  own  country,  while  the  Plain  Song  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
providentially  adopted  by  authority,  and  our  people  blessed  by  the  reten- 
tion of  their  inalienable  birthright,  in  its  continual  use,  there  was  also  a 
similar  allowance  for  the  use  of  mensurate  concerted  music,  with  the  suit- 
able restriction,  for  the  edification  of  the  hearers,  viz., ''  that  the  sentence 
of  the  hymn  [or  such  like  song  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God]  may  be 
understanded  and  perceived."  [Time  and  opportunity  have  been  wanting 
for  the  preparation  of  any  such  anthem  or  elaborated  composition,  as  the 
choir  would  gladly  have  given  as  an  illustration  of  mensurate  music  of 
highest  art,  either  ancient  or  modem.  They  will,  however,  now  sing  a 
specimen  or  two  of  harmonised  Plain  Song  hymns.] 

To  conclude.  I  have  endeavoured,  both  at  Wolverhampton  and  here 
in  Swansea,  so  to  treat  of  Church  music  as  to  raise  it  higher  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  my  fellow-Christians.  I  have  specially  urged 
the  claims  of  the  traditional  Plain  Song  of  the  Church  upon  their  pious 
regard.  I  have  deprecated  its  abuse  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it.  If  the  clergy  chant,  the  people  should  also  chant ;  and  if  any 
are  unable  to  attain  the  first  step  in  its  acquirement  by  sustaining  a  pure 
note  of  a  known  and  definite  pitch,  suitable  for  use  by  their  congregation, 
it  is  far  better,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  chant  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  let 
not  this  admission  foster  the  erroneous  notion  that  every  man  who  can- 
not, or  prefers  not,  to  use  the  Church  Plain  Song  is  in  no  degree  amenable 
to  the  natural  laws  of  acoustics.  Each  of  us,  in  reading  with  such  exer- 
tion as  to  be  heard  in  any  assembly,  has  more  or  less  a  kind  of  chant  of 
his  own — and  not,  in  general,  such  ad  our  neighbour  likes  as  well  as  his 
own,  nor  one  in  which  he  can  chant  with  us.  The  speaking  voice  does 
not  differ  from  song  so  much  in  its  dominant  notes,  as  by  the  strange  and 
singular  idiosyncracies  of  its  sliding  inflexions. 

Then,  with  regard  both  to  this  and  to  the  higher  steps  in  the  school  of 
Plain  Song,  its  great  utility  may  be  shown  by  the  facility  it  gives  for  the 
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due  performance  of  the  Christian  duty  of  common  prayer  and  praise. 
^yhile  most  fitting  for  the  use  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  in  auy 
Christian  Church,  a  Paul  and  a  Silas  could  chant  it  in  the  inner  prison 
of  Philippi ;  and  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  Name 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  there  also  can  this  Plain  Song  become  the  outward 
vehicle  and  most  fitting  expression  of  our  united  adoration  and  thanks- 
giving to  Him  Who  has  promised  His  presence  and  His  blessing  both  to  the 
few  and  to  the  many  who  love  to  gather  themselves  together  in  His  Name;. 
Love  to  Qod  is  the  only  true  inspiration  of  Church  music ;  love  to  man 
the  guide  and  the  controller  of  its  use  in  our  united  worship.  All  must 
be  done  in  the  Spirit  and  by  the  Spirit,  so  as  to  honour  our  Almighty 
Father,  and  to  edify  the  Church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


FINAL  MEETING. 


The  concluding  Meeting  of  the  Congress  was  then  held. 


The  Chairman. 


I  AM  rare  I  may,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  return  our  beet  thanks  to  Mr.  Helmore 
for  hia  excellent  paper.     I  will  now  call  upon  Earl  Nelson  to  address  the  Congress. 


Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Kelson. 

Ladies  andJCentlehen, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  the  request 
which  has  been  made  to  me,  to  move,  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  attend  this  Congress,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  your  Bishop  for  the  able  way  in 
which  he  has  presided  over  our  meetings.  No  one  could  have  listened  to  his  Lord- 
8hip*8  first  address  without  feeling  certain  that  the  success  of  the  Congress  was  assured 
by  the  kindly  way  in  which  he  set  forth  the  duties  he  and  all  of  us  should  have  to 
perform.  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not  able  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  in  consequence 
of  his  suffering  from  severe  indisposition.  Every  one  who  was  present  at  the  important 
meeting  this  morning,  at  which  we  were  trying  to  elevate  our  souls  by  the  good  adyice 
and  instructive  addresses  to  which  we  listened,  must  have  observed,  even  in  the  interesting 
opening  remarks  of  the  President,  how  unwell  he  was;  and  his  voice  afterwards  so  oom- 
pletely  broke  down  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  Seeretaiy  to  announce  the  names 
of  the  speakers.  That  his  Lordship  has  taken  a  particular  and  anxious  interest  in  the 
Congress  has  been  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  attended  all  the  meetings  in  this 
hall,  and  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude ;  for  I  have  observed  that  the  soooess 
of  a  Church  Congress  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  with  which  its  Vt^ 
sident  throws  himself  into  the  work.  In  the  name  of  the  visitors  from  a  distanos^  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  great  success  which  has  attended  this  Congress  at  Swansea^ 
and  particularly  as  it  is  the  first  gathering  we  have  had  in  Wales.     I  therefore  move : — 
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That  this  Congress  begs  to  tender  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  its  gratefal  and  warmest  thanks  for  the  able  and  kindly  manner  in  which  he 
has  dischai^ed  continnoasly  the  various  duties  of  the  office  of  President,  and  to  offer 
its  congratulations  upon  the  pre-eminent  success  of  this  its  first  gathering  in  Wales.*' 


Wyndham  Portal,  Esq.,  of  Malsanger,  Basingstoke. 

I  AM  sure  that  such  a  motion  does  not  require  a  seconder,  but  I  do  second  it  most 
cordially.  I  have  attended  these  meetings  on  many  occasions,  and  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  Congress  at  Swansea  will,  by  general  consent,  be  pronounced  second  to  none  of 
■its  predecessors.  In  congratulating  you  upon  that  fact,  I  would  express  a  hope  that 
the  experiment  will  be  repeated  in  another  part  of  Wales.  We  must  all  regret  that 
our  President  is  unable  to  take  part  in  this  last  meeting,  and  to  receive  in  person  this 
•expression  of  our  thanks.  I  am  certain  we  all  join  in  the  earnest  hope  that  his  Lord- 
■ship's  indisposition,  brought  on  by  devotion  to  our  interests,  may  be  of  short  duration, 
and  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  years  in  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  his  high  office  in  this  diocese. 


The  Chairman. 

I  SHALL  have  great  pleasure  in  conveying  to  his  Lordship  the  resolution  and  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Congress  ;.and  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  reading  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop,  which  he  has  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

"  Pant-y-Gwtdib,  October  10,  1879. 

"  Mtdbab  Abohdkaoon, — I  am  deeply  disappointed  by  a  message  which  I  have  just 
received  from  my  doctor,  who  positively  forbids  my  attending  the  conversazione  this 
evening ;  and  I  confess  that  if  I  were  to  come  I  should  be  of  but  little  use.  since  not 
even  your  excellent  prescription  of  silence  and  sleep,  taken  in  liberal  doses  this  after- 
noon, has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  tone  and  power  of  my  voice  in  any  degree  equal 
to  the  occasion.  But  although  matters  were  brought  to  this  pass  by  my  endeavour  to 
address  a  body  of  working  men,  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  in  a  heated  atmosphere 
last  night,  followed  by  the  part  which  I  had  to  take  in  that  most  solemn  and  interest- 
ing meeting  this  morning,  I  would  not  have  been  absent  at  any  cost  on  either  of  those 
occasions.  So  far,  indeed,  as  my  personal  feeling  is  concerned,  I  have  this  alleviation 
of  the  disappointment  I  have  recorded,  namely,  that  I  can  now  look  back  on  the 
devotional  meeting  of  this  morning  as  my  own  final  experience  of  the  much-to-be- 
remembered  Congress  of  1879.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  complete  of  its  kind  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  amount  of  critical  and  expository  learning,  the  real  piety, 
the  eloquence  of  the  readers  and  speakers,  their  substantial  unity  in  the  most 
essential  matters  of  doctrine  (which  was  visible  in  spite  of  considerable  theological 
•divergence,  apparent  on  the  very  face  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  papers  and  addresses), 
I  cannot  but  record  my  thankfulness  to  that  Good  Spirit  Who  hss  blessed  the  Church 
of  England  with  a  ministry  capable  of  producing  such  teaching  as  that  which  was 
Addressed  to  us  this  morning.  But  even  more  impressive  to  me  than  anything  which 
was  spoken  or  read,  was  the  rapt  attention  and  the  reverent  demeanour  of  the  great 
assembly.  To  pass  to  the  more  immediate  occasion  of  this  letter.  I  desire  you  to  say 
on  my  behalf  what  I  should  have  said  if  I  had  been  able  to  be  present.  I  request  you 
to  convey  my  thanks,  and  those  of  the  Congress,  to  all  who  have  helped  its  work 
forward  in  various  ways.     Of  the  sermons  of  the  two  preachers  at  the  opening  services 
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I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak ;  I  will  only  add  that  I  can  never  forget  the 
impression  prodnced  on  my  mind,  and  e?idently  on  those  of  his  many  hearen,  by  the 
magnificent  disconrse  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  St.  Mary's.  Bat  we  have 
also  to  thank  the  Vicar  of  Swansea,  and  the  clergy  of  the  other  churches  in  the  town 
and  its  immediate  neighbonrhood|  for  help  in  making  arrangements  for  the  opening 
services,  and  for  providing  spiritual  food  for  the  members  of  the  Ck)ngrea8  throughout 
the  week.  We  ought  also  especially  to  thank  his  Worship  the  Mayor  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  this  ancient  borough,  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the  Congress  to  make  use 
of  the  Guildhall  for  evening  meetings,  and  especially  for  their  courteous  recognition  of 
the  Church  of  England,  by  appearing  at  St.  Mary's  on  Tuesday  morning  to  receive  the 
Primate  of  all  England  with  the  state  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  due  to  his  high 
position.  I  must  further  beg  you  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Swansea  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  have  shown  such  splendid  hospitality  to 
its  members.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  our  hosts 
have  not  in  all  cases  been  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  because  I  am  sure  that 
in  a  place  like  this  such  differences  would  not  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  that  kindly  disposition  which  is  at  all  times  to  be  expected  among 
Christian  people.  I  would  only  say,  while  I  am  on  this  point,  that,  while  I  hope  and 
believe  that  nothing  has  been  said  or  done  during  this  meeting,  the  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  place  our  Dissenting  brethren  at  a  greater  distance  from  onraelveB,  I 
think  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  quicken  our  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  them.  Be  so  good  as  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  readers  and  speakers 
who  have  (in  many  cases  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  valiuible  time)  prepared  the  important 
addresses  to  which  we  have  listened,  and  have  come  to  this  distant  region  to  deliver 
them.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  those  addresses  have  been  uniformly  what  we  should 
desire  on  such  an  occasion,  with  plenty  of  variety,  and  yet  without  producing  any  soch 
collision  as  might  have  impaired  the  harmony  of  our  meeting,  even  on  the  most  excit- 
ing topics.  I  now  ask  you  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Committee,  Sub-Committees» 
Secretaries,  and  other  officers  who  have  done  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Congress. 
I  know  what  an  arduous  task  it  has  been.  I  am  sure  that  nobody  will  feel  that  I  am 
less  than  duly  appreciative  of  his  own  services,  if  I  mention  one  of  the  Secretaries  in 
particular,  not  because  I  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  worked  harder  than  the 
rest,  but  because,  having  been  in  continual  and  almost  daily  communication  with  him 
for  months,  I  know  best  what  his  work  has  been — I  mean  my  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Gauntlett.  And  finally,  my  dear  Archdeacon  Emery,  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  own  thanks 
for  your  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Committee  of  the  Congress,  and  to  me^  its  President 
Till  last  year  I  rather  disliked  these  meetings  ;  I  was  much  more  than  half  converted 
to  them  at  Sheffield  ;  but  now  I  am  a  'proselyte  of  righteousness.'  May  G<m1  blees 
and  prosper  this  work,  which  is  your  creation,  and  you  in  doing  it.  I  think  that  God 
has  been  with  us  here  this  week  :  may  He  bless  and  strengthen  the  Church  of  this 
land,  and  make  her  more  and  more  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified  and  meet  for  the 
Master's  use.     Farewell.     Your  affectionate  brother,        W.  Basil,  St.  Dayu)'&" 


H.  HcssET  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P. 

I  BISB  to  move, — '*  That  the  most  respectful  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  offered  to  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
for  preaching  the  inaugural  sermons ;  and  also  to  the  several  eminent  members,  dergy 
and  laity,  who  have  by  papers  or  speeches  helped  to  carry  on  so  efficiently  and 
lovingly  the  various  discussions."  Speaking  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vho 
holds  Eo  exalted  a  position,  I  feci  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  say  all  1  wish. 
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Every  one  who  listened  to  that  magnificent  diooourae  with  which  his  Grace  ioaogu- 
mted  the  Congress,  must  have  felt  what  an  unspeakable  blessing  it  was  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  presided  over  by  a  man  capable  of  conceiving  such  a 
sermon.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  most  troublous  and  difficult  times,  has 
successfully  maintained  the  purity  of  that  glorious  and  ancient  institution  as  un- 
sullied as  it  came  down  to  us  from  our  forefathers.  This  is  an  age  in  which  men's 
minds  are  deeply  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God ;  this  is  a  time  in  which  an  excess  of  seal  and  an  exuberance  of 
religious  feeling  make  men  exceedingly  liable  to  go  beyond  the  strict  bounds  within 
which  enthusiasm  should  be  restrained.  No  man  oould  have  discharged  the  duty 
of  curbing  and  restraining  undue  excess  in  doctrine  or  ritual  with  more  judgment 
and  Christian  love  ;  and  to  him  we  probably  owe  the  prsservation  of  our  ancient  and 
beloved  Church.  I  am  well  able  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  the  laity,  and  I  think 
I  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  with  regard  to  the  Arohbic^op  of  Canter- 
bury, who  for  so  many  years,  in  the  manifold  dangers  the  National  Church  has  had 
to  face,  has  done  so  much  to  avert  those  dangers.  In  that  opening  sermon  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  there  were  expressions  of  Christian  love  which  ought  to  sink  deeply 
into  all  our  hearts  and  promote  greatly  the  exercise  of  Christian  unity.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  many  Nonconformists  present,  who  must  have  felt  how  thoroughly  in 
all  essentials  the  great  Church  of  England  was  in  truth  one  with  them.  We 
are  also  anxious  to  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  A  man  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  I  am  not  able  therefore  to  speak  personally  of  his 
Lordship's  sermon ;  but  last  night  I  attended  the  meeting  of  working  men,  at 
which  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  were  present,  and  I  heard  the  loving  and  fatherly 
address  of  the  Bishop.  I  never  listened  to  an  address  more  calculated  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  working  men  than  that  of  the  Kight  Bev.  Prelate.  Then  I  have  to  ask 
you  to  thank  '*  the  eminent  members  of  the  Congress  whose  papers  and  speeches  have 
helped  to  carry  on  so  efficiently  "  its  business.  These  comprise  men  who  take  strong 
party  views  on  many  Church  questions,  but  who  have  subordinated  them  to  the  great 
object  of  furthering  the  success  of  the  Congress.  I  have  marked  with  pleasure  the 
moderate  tone  in  which  we  have  been  addressed  ;  and  those  who  desire  the  prosperity 
of  this  great  institution  cannot  but  join  with  me  in  thanking  those  gentlemen  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  they  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions. 


Rees  Goring  Thomas,  Esq. 

I  HAVE  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  most  cordially 
received. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

I HAVK  great  pleasure  in  returning  thanks,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow-labourers, 
for  this  expression  of  your  goodwilL  For  myself  I  can  assure  you  that  I  entered 
upon  my  task  with  great  diffidence ;  but^  for  all,  I  can  say  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  discharge  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  this  Christian 
assembly  will  give  us  all,  whatever  divergence  may  have  been  perceptible  in  our  views, 
liill  credit  for  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the  edifica- 
tion of  Churchmen.    When  We  return  to  our  usual  and  ordinary  avocations,  whether  in 
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secluded  yiUages  or  in  busy  towns,  I  trust  that  the  result  of  this  great  CongresB  will 
be  to  unite  us  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love  and  amity  in  the  Church,  of  whidi,  by 
God's  grace,  we  are  members.  I  can  only  add  that  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
meeting  last  night  of  working  men,  who  must  have  seen  that  all  who  addressed  them 
earnestly  desired  their  best  interests,  and^must  haye  appreciated  the  sympathy 
expressed  towards  them.  I  hope,  also,  that  we  all  felt  deeply  thankful  to  haie  «> 
much  evoked  the  sympathy  of  the  working  classes. 


Rev.  Brownlow  Maitland. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  speakers  at  this  Congress,  and 
like  a  good  soldier  I  obey  orders.  Our  voices  have  not  all  been  pitched  in  the  nine 
key  and  on  the  same  notes,  but  I  trust  there  has  been  no  discord.  Various  views 
have  been  frankly  and  freely  laid  before  us ;  and  I  hope  the  sounds  introducing  divens 
sides  to  many  questions,  will  only  lead  to  a  larger  harmony,  and  swell  the  greet 
diapason  of  Church  doctrine  and  teaching. 


Rev.  R  W.  Randall,  Vicar  of  Cliflon,  Bristol. 

Let  me  also  thank  you  for  the  very  hearty  manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  your 
thanks  to  the  Speakers  at  the  Congress.  And  yet  really  we  ought  rather  to  thank  you, 
for  a  visit  to  a  Church  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  things— one  which 
makes  a  man  almost  young  again.  In  my  case,  however,  it  would  seem  that  I  did  not 
need  to  be  made  young  again,  for  so  juvenile  was  I  when  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  my 
kind  host,  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian — ^nay,  so  infantile — ^that  he  put  me  into  the  Nursery  to 
sleep  ;  and  being  in  the  Nursery,  he  treated  me  as  a  little  child.  The  walls  of  my 
room  were  hung  with  all  kinds  of  pictures  to  teach  me  all  kinds  of  good  lessons.  WeU, 
I  set  myself  to  learn  the  lessons,  and  here  they  are.  The  first  picture  was  a  picture  of 
a  boy  in  a  swing  going  "  up,  up,  up."  "  Of  course,'*  I  said  to  myself,  "this  means  that 
Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  wants  us  to  understand  that  as  Churchmen  we  must  get  higher, 
and  higher,  and  higher."  I  may  as  well  say  that  the  boy  had  on  red  stockings. 
(A  laugh.)  I  must  leave  it  to  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  to  explain  the  meaning  of  that* 
The  next  picture  was  one  of  a  mother  crossing  a  dangerous  river,  and  showing  her 
timid  little  child  who  was  following  how  to  cross  safely  by  putting  her  feet  on  the  step- 
ping-stones, where  the  mother  was  treading  safely  along  to  the  shore.  ''Ah!*  I 
said,  '*  it  is  quite  dear  that  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  wants  to  teach  me  by  this  that  Mother 
Church  must  guide  her  Nonconformist  children  safely  through  the  waters  of  this  life 
by  teaching  them  to  go  by  the  well-worn  creeds  and  formularies  of  the  CSiuicb." 
(Applause.)  Well,  but  the  next  picture  was  a  puzzler.  It  was  the  picture  of  Mr. 
Hussey  Vivian  himself.  But  it  was  not  so  much  the  picture  as  the  place  of  the 
picture  that  was  remarkable.  We  all  know  my  good  host,  and  we  know  what  he  looki 
like.  He  is  the  very  picture  of  genial  and  hearty  kindness.  But  his  picture  was  put 
over  the  fire.  What  oould  that  mean  ?  The  most  stolid  fellow  could  see  that  it 
might  mean  that  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  was  ready  to  be  burnt  as  a  martyr  rathtr  than 
give  up  any  of  the  distinctive  featozes  of  the  Church.  But  I  thought  that  thers  must 
be  a  deeper  meaning  to  be  found  out  than  this.  It  must  mean  that  he  has  filled  his  hooie 
with  all  of  us  his  guests  that  he  may  set  us  on  fiie  with  his  own  enthusiasm  fi)r  the 
Chursh,  and  then  send  us  into  the  Congress  to  light  up  the  tame  fire  of  enthnsiaan  in  ail 
other  hearts.    (Applause. )   And  now  we  come  to  the  last  picture.    This  was  a  pictoie  of 
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a  mother  with  her  face  beaming  with  joy,  and  carrying  aloft  in  her  arms  her  little  child, 
throwing  up  its  hands  in  ecstaiy.  What  could  that  be  but  our  Mother  Church  again 
exulting  over  her  long-lost  NonoonformiBt  children,  and  the  child  rejoicing  to  find 
itself  once  more  safe  in  its  mother's  arms  f  That  is  the  account  of  my  nursery  pictures, 
and  their  meaning.  (Laughter. )  Tou  will  forgive  me  for  having  a  good  laugh  with 
you.  A  man  is  not  the  worse  for  a  laugh,  and  many  a  wise  lesson  may  be  taught  with 
a  smUe.  And  we  surely  shall  not  have  learnt  a  bad  lesson  from  this  Congress  if  we  go 
home  from  it  determined  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  bring  back  peace  and 
harmony,  love  and  unity,  amongst  Christians,  and  to  gather  back  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church  those  that  have  been  too  long  lost  to  her.    (Applause.) 


The  Right  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

I  FEKL  great  confidence  in  proposing  the  next  resolution,  for  which  I  certainly  antici- 
pate  every  hand  and  voice  will  be  raised.  It  is — "That  the  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  visitors  by  the  gentry  and  residents  of  Swansea  and  the  neighbourhood, 
deserve  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments."  As  one  of  those  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
generous  hospitality  of  a  gentleman  resident  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  can,  I  am 
satisfied,  express  the  sentiments  of  the  other  visitors,  as  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
to  our  kind  entertainers.  Hospitality  ii  one  of  the  great  Christian  virtues,  and  I 
should  have  been  surprised  if  the  Christians  of  South  Wales  had  been  deficient  in  that 
grace — for  which  indeed  their  country  is  proverbiaL  They  have  known  how  to  enter- 
tain strangers — would  I  could  add  they  had  entertained  angels.  I  trust  the  time  is 
not  iaa  distant  when  the  Church  Congress  may  visit  Swansea  again.  We  shall  all 
carry  to  our  several  homes  a  pleasant  recollection  of  this  most  hospitable,  but  this 
most  dirty,  town. 


The  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Chester. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  veiy  pleasant  to  speak  when  every  one  agrees  with  you, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  mora  pleasant  when  a  good  many  differ  from  you. 
That  question,  however,  does  not  arise  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  now  much 
satisfaction  in  seconding  the  resolution.  These  meetings  have  been  described  as 
occasions  when  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  process  of  public  examination ;  and  at 
Swansea  our  Nonconformist  brethren  have  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  we  have  to  say  for  ourselves.  I  make  special  allusion  to  our  Nonoonformist 
brethren  for  this  reason,  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  we  have  been  received 
has  not  been  limited  to  those  inhabitants  who  belong  to  our  own  communion.  Then,  as 
regards  Congresses,  they  have  been  likened  to  two  old  women  scolding  each  other  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  street.  It  ii  true  we  may  not  be  able  to  agree,  because  we  argue 
from  different  prenusses ;  but  there  has  been  no  scolding ;  and  our  discussions  have 
been  not  only  edifying  and  useful,  but  agreeable.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  our  thanks 
cannot  be  too  warmly  expressed  for  the  kind  hospitality  we  have  received. 


The  Chairman. 


I  WILL  now  request  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  who  asked  us  to  come  to  Swansea,  to 
reply  to  the  resolution. 
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The  Mayob  of  Swansea  (J.  Bogerb,  Esq.). 

Befobe  I  say  a  word  about  the  reeolution,  I  mast  tell  the  Right  Ber.  Prelate  (the 
Bishop  of  .Hereford)  that  if  it  were  not  for  "dirt"   at  Swansea  there  would  have 
been   no    Congress  at  Swansea.      Oar    "dirt**  represents   the   wealth    and   pros- 
perity of  a  great  manufacturing  and  mining  interest — ^it  represents  a  very  useful,  not 
to   say  indispensable,  trade — and  it  represents  various  industries,  which  crowded 
this  large  hall  last  night  with  working  men.    That  is  my  apology  for  the  "dirt"  of 
Swansea.      I  am  snre  I   express   the  feelings   of   the  people  of   this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  when  I  say  we  greatly  appreciate  the  honour  that  has  been  done  us 
by  the  visit  of  this  Congress.     When  it  was  first  proposed  to  bring  it  here,  I  pledged 
myself  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  it  a  success,  so  fiu*  as  we  were  con- 
cerned.    The  Town  Council  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  predde  were  almost 
unanimous  in  the  desire  to  show  respect  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  the  other  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  by  attending  Divine  worship  at  the  opening  service ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  heard  the  sermon  of  the  Archbishop  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  truly  Christian  and  kindly  spirit  which  pervaded  it. 


Rev.  S.  0.  Morgan,  Vicar  of  Swansea. 

Althouoh  I  could  not  but  consent  when  asked  to  invite  the  Church  Congress  here, 
I  must  confess  that  I  had  no  great  faith  in  them  or  love  for  them.    What  I  had  seen 
of  them  had  only  made  me  feel  that  they  only  served  to  show  what  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed  amongst  us,  and  how  bitterly  one  party  could  speak  of  another.    Tfaii 
party  feeling,  and  the  manifest  unfairness  which  was  shown  by  one  party  towards 
speakers  on  the  other  side,  made  me  always  shrink  from  having  anything  to  do  with 
Church  Congresses.     A  Dissenting  minister,  who  met  me  shortly  before  tlie  Congress, 
said,  **  Well,  we  are  to  have  the  Church  Congress  here;  I  hope  it  will  be  more  suooesi- 
ful  than  its  predecessors,  for  a  Church  Congress  has  seemed  to  me  a  'bear  garden.'*' 
But  Swansea  Church  Congress  has  certainly  been  an  excepUon.    Nothing  could  have 
been  pleasanter  than  the  tone  of  the  whole.    We  have  had  our  diflbrences  ;  we  know 
them ;  there  is  between  many  of  us  great  divergence  of  opinion ;  but  each  side  has 
been  allowed  to  speak  frankly  and  honestly  without  interruption,  and  we  hav^ 
perhaps,  found  that  we  were  nearer  to  one  another  than  we  had  thought.     When  we 
beard  at  the  parish  church  those  manly  words  of  wisdom  and  Christian  love  fiom 
the  Archbishop,  followed  by  the  excellent  address  of  our  Right  Rev.  President,  we 
all  felt  that  the  Congress  would  be  a  success,  and  that  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
Church  in  Wales  great  good  must  be  the  result.    We  confidently  hope  that,  in  spite 
of  strange  Welsh  names,  and  strange  Welsh  tones,  and  powerful  Welsh  Dissent,  our 
English  brethren  have  learnt  something  too  of  the  earnestness  of  Welsh  Churehmanahip, 
and  have  obtained  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Church, 
although  in  this  her  most  ancient  diocese,  has  to  contend.    We  hope  our  visitors  will, 
from  Uieir  own  observation,  give  the  dei^gy  of  the  Principality  the  credit  of  stririog, 
amidst  all  their  difficultiee,  to  keep  before  their  minds  the  great  object  of  winning 
souls  for  Christ.    We  are  sure  that  our  English  friends  will  be  glad  to  have  leaned 
that  we  live  in  peace  with  our  Nonconformist  brethren  ;  that  the  Church  is  held  in 
esteem  by  those  who  are  not  within  her  pale  ;  and  that  they  are  always  ready  to  help 
"  our  Vicar,''  as  they  invariably  style  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  in  every  good  word 
and  work.     Tour  visit  will,  we  trust,  stir  up  the  giil  that  is  in  us ;  will  b^get  in  Q> 
more  faithfulness,  more  love,  more  union ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  Wales  and 
the  Welsh  Church  will  not  be  forgotten  by  you  when  you  depart  to  your  homes,  even 
though  they  be  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England. 


Tlie  Bean  of  Bangor.     Rev.  J.  G,  GaunthtL         60 1 
The  Very  Rbv.  the  Dean  of  Bangor. 

I  HAVE  to  propose  "  that  oar  heartiest  thanks  be  given  to  the  Ezecative  Committee  and 
Honoraiy  Officers,  who  have  at  such  great  cost  of  time  and  labour  so  arduously  and 
•effectually  carried  out  the  Congress  arrangements."  No  words  of  mine  are  requisite 
to  induce  you  to  adopt  this  resolution.  The  arduous  labours  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  been  extended  over  many  months.  Headers  and  speakers  do  the  work 
assigned  to  them,  but  the  task  of  securing  them  involves  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
CO  rrespondence.  Mr.  Gauntlett  has  had,  I  know,  one  correspondent  who  has  greatly 
ta  zed  his  patience  ;  and  I  am  desirous,  in  proposing  this  resolution,  to  acknowledge  his 
kindness  to  myself.  The  Committee  have  done  eveiything  they  possibly  could  to 
provide  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  this  Congress,  which,  on  oompetent 
authority,  has  already  been  pronounced  a  success.  I  trust  its  proceedings  will  leave  a 
per  manent  impression  on  the  minds  of  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Principality  ; 
and  I  hope  that  our  visitors,  too,  have  leamt  something  about  Wales  which  may  bear 
j^ood  fruit  in  the  future.  This  Congress  may  be  said  to  be  unique,  because  it  has  been 
held  in  a  country  which  in  one  sense  is  a  foreign  coantiy.  Our  visitors  will  have  seen 
something  of  Welsh  characteristic  with  their  strength  and  their  weakness — ^something 
of  our  fervid  Welsh  fire,  which,  however,  is  rather  intended,  I  hope,  to  give  light  than 
to  bum.  They  would  have  seen  that  our  people  are  not  the  barefooted  rascals — nvdi 
pe  dei  tewrrm — without  shoes  or  stockings,  tiiat  the  Welsh  were  described  to  be  by  one 
£  nglish  King.  No  one,  however,  can  doubt  the  value  of  these  Congresses,  which 
draw  nearer  to  each  other  men  of  all  parties,  and  produce  harmony  and  kindliness  of 
spirit  between  men  of  different  views.  As  a  representative  of  North  Wales,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  delighted  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  done  their  work ;  and  if  ever  the  Congress  should  be  brought  into  our  part 
of  the  Principality,  we  must  endeavour,  although  I  believe  it  will  be  an  impossibility, 
to  improve  upon  the  work  of  the  men  of  South  Wales. 


Rev.  Prebendary  Cadman. 

In  seconding  the  motion,  permit  me  to  express  a  hope  that  the  kindly  feelings  which 
this  Congress  has  called  forth  may  long  continue ;  and  may  God  grant  that  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit — *'  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
and  temperance" — may  be  the  abounding  result. 

The  motion  was  heartily  accepted. 


Rev.  J.  G.  Gauntlett,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Swansea. 

I  BiALLT  feel  hardly  justified,  after  the  kind  mention  of  my  name  by  the  Bishop,  and 
th  e  way  in  which  you  received  it,  in  coming  forward  to  acknowledge  what  may  be 
considered  as  a  vote  of  thanks  the  second  time.  Yet,  on  behalf  of  my  coUeagaes  and 
myself,  I  feel  in  duty  boand  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  expressed  your  approval  of  the  work  we  have  done.  That  work  has 
certainly  been  an  arduous  and  anxious  one.  No  doubt  it  has  been  considerably 
lessened  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  previous  meetings ;  but  it  has  been  so  more 
in  regard  to  the  moduB  operandi  than  to  the  work  itself.  There  still  remains,  and  there 
will  always  be  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  successive  Congress  (and  especially  has 
it  been  so  in  the  present  instance),  for  which  no  previous  experience  can  provide,  and 
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which  entail  a  great  deal  of  thought,  care^  and  anxiety.    Bat,  arduous  as  the  woik  hat 
been,  we  entered  upon  it  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  right  spirit,  the  spirit  of  earoeit* 
ness  and  prayer,  that  it  might  be  conducive  to  the  fiirtheranoe  of  Christ's  kingdom  and 
the  good  of  our  beloved  Church.     In  this  spirit  we  carried  it  on,  and  we  have  the  satii- 
faotion  of  a  oonsciousneas  that  we  did  our  best.    We  now  have  the  additional  gratifi- 
cation of  your  approvaL     But  the  highest  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  and 
tone  which  have  prevailed  throughout  our  meetings.     To  take  only  one  in8tanoe|: 
the  meeting  of  yesterday  morning,  on  "  The  Best  Means  of  Promoting  Internal  Unity 
in  the  Churoh."    To  have  heard  as  we  did  Mr.  Knoz-Little  express  his  indebtedness 
to  Canon  Byle,  and  Mr.  Randall  lus  appreciation  of  Mr.  Cadman's  labours — to  haw 
heard  the  question  asked  by  Evangelical  Churchmen  whether  their  presence  would  be 
acceptable  in  the  pulpits  of  their  High  Church  brethren,  and  then  to  have  heard  tke 
hearty  response  that  it  evinced — to  have  found  in  this  and  much  more  the  evident 
tokens  of  Churchmen  of  di£Perent  views  drawing  closer  together,  our  divisions  healing, 
and  the  spirit  of  peace  and  unity  promoted — ^if  this  has  been  in  any  degree  the  ontoome 
of  our  labours,  we  are  more  than  amply  repaid.     I  trust  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  result  of  the  present  Congress ;  for  only  when  the  Church  is  united  can  she  be 
strong. 


Rev.  Dr.  Walters,  Vicar  of  Llansamlet. 

I  FEEL  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  resolution  with  which  you  have  associated  my 
name,  and  am  thankful  for  such  an  assurance  of  sucoess.  No  one  who  knows  ne 
would  doubt  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  the  wel&re  of  the  Welsh  Church.  I  trust  all 
our  friends  who  are  influenoed  by  similar  feelings  are  satLsfied  with  the  result  of  tbis 
Congress.  I,  as  the  Welsh  Honorary  Clerical  Secretary,  did  all  I  could  to  secure  a  fair  re- 
presentation of  Welsh  interests;  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our  friends  from  North 
Wales  had  my  entire  sympathy.  They  were  simply  a  re-echo  of  what  I  have  said  sod 
written  for  many  years,  and  for  which  I  have  incurred  no  end  of  displeasure.  In 
giving  expression  to  my  views  of  the  "Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Church  in 
Wales,"  on  Thursday  morning  last,  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  friend  of  mine  in  the 
body  of  the  hall  said  of  me,  "  There  he  is  again,  knocking  his  head  against  the  wall" 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  of  the  course  which  I  have  deemed  it  my  dnty 
to  pursue,  I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  be  none  the  less  respected  for  my  honesty  of  pn^ 
pose.  I  did  not  shirk  the  question  by  saying  those  things  which  would  please  latber 
than  that  which  I  believed  to  be  the  honest  truth.  I  say  this  notwithstanding  the 
gratuitous,  and  as  I  think  uncalled  for,  remark  of  a  gentleman  who  spoke  after  me 
that  morning.  Under  any  circumstances,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
am  now  in  very  good  company.  Two  Bishops,  one  Dean,  several  Residentiary  Ganoos 
and  Rural  Deans  have  not  scrupled  to  express  themselves  at  this  Congress  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  views  I  entertain.  In  the  Secrtkuiat  thbre  has  been  complete  hannosy 
during  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  and  work  preparatory  to  this  Congress.  The 
Welsh  subjects  and  correspondence  relating  thereto  fell,  for  the  most  part,  to  my  lot 
But  whatever  time  and  trouble  in  travelling  in  and  out  of  Swansea  it  involved,  I  havs 
now  been  amply  repaid,  and  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  everything  has  passed  off  » 
satisfactorily.  Before  sitting  down,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that  after  the 
Sectional  meeting  in  the  Ouildhall  this  afternoon,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Wdsb 
Press,"  an  extra  congresrional  meeting  was  held,  when  a  committee  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  a  good  Welsh  newspaper  to  supply  the  Welsh  people  with 
information  respecting  Church  matters.  It  was  alleged  at  that  meeting  that  very 
litUe  or  any  information  would  be  furnished  by  the  existing  Welsh  newspaper  about 
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the  CongresB.  One  Welsh  newspaper,  *'  Y  DywyiMigaeth/*  might  give  half  a  oolumn. 
The  others  might  simply  mention  the  fact  that  a  Church  Congress  had  been  held  this 
year  at  Swansea ;  but  as  to  particulars  respecting  the  questions  under  discussion,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  informaUon  would  in  all  probability  be  of  the  most  meagre  kind. 
Hence  the  importance  of  starting  a  good  Church  newspaper  in  Welsh.  A  publishing 
firm  has  made  a  liberal  offer  to  undertake  the  enterprise  on  condition  that  a  sum  of 
;£'500^  or;^5  per  week  for  two  years,  is  guaranteed ;  and  I  can  only  hope  our  English 
friends  will  sympathise  with  us  in  the  movement,  and  help  us  to  start  the  paper  for  the 
benefit  of  our  monoglot  countrymen  in  the  Principalifty  of  Wales. 


Charles  Bath,  Esq.,  Swansea. 

As  representing  the  laymen  of  the  Conmiittee  I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say.  The 
work  we  have  had  to  encounter  has  been  onerous,  and  we  felt  it  to  be  so  from  the 
first ;  but  we  always  received  cheerful  and  valuable  assistance  from  all  we  called  upon 
for  help.  We  have  had  an  inmiense  amount  of  correspondence,  as  you  may  imagine ; 
and  I  must  beg  all  with  whom  we  corresponded  to  overlook  any  diortcomings  there 
may  have  been  on  our  part  Now,  for  all  our  trouble  and  anxiety,  we  are  amply 
repaid  by  your  thanks,  and  the  assurances  fix>m  all  sides  that  so  laige  a  measure  of 
success  has  attended  our  labours.  We  thank  you ;  and  we  are  thankful  if  we  have 
been  able  to  do  something  for  the  gloiy  of  our  Lord  and  the  good  of  His  Church. 


The  Chaibman. 

It  has  been  usual  at  the  dosing  meeting  to  announce  where  the  Congress  of  the 
following  year  will  be  held,  but  on  this  occasion  the  Committee  have  not  yet  come  to 
a  conclusion.  A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  month  of  November  at  Jjambeth  Palace 
to  fix  the  place. 


A  carol,  '*  Qood  Christian  Men,"  from  the  Cantumes  Sacra,  prii^ted 
1588,  set  to  English  words  in  the  '*  Carols  for  Christmas-tide  "  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Neale,  and  the  Evening  Hymn,  translated  from  the  Greek,  "  The 
Day  is  Past  and  Oyer,"  were  then  sung  by  the  choir,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Helmore. 

The  LoBD  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  pronounced  the  Benediction, 
and  the  Congress  terminated. 
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THE  NEXT  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress  Consultative  Committee,  held  at 
Lambeth  Palace  on  November  4thy  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Lbigesteb 
for  September  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  October  ist,  1880,  with  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  as  President.  At  the  same  meeting  certain  roles 
for  the  future  management  of  Congress,  founded  on  the  experience  of 
the  past  nineteen  years,  were  discussed  and  eventually  referred  back  for 
further  consideration  before  final  adoption. 


CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  are  the  Members  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  viz.  :• 

(a)  The  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  previous  Congresses. 
(6)  Also 


Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Earl  Nelson. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  Salt,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P. 

CecU  Baikes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  W.  W.  Heygate,  M.P. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Wood. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady. 

Hod.  Captain  F.  Maude. 

Wyndham  Portal,  Esq. 

George  Skey,  Esq. 

F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq. 

J.  M.  Clabon,  Esq. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter. 

Eugene  Stock,  Esq. 

C.  L.  Higgins,  Esq. 

F.  S.  Powell,  Esq. 

C.  H.  LoveU,  Esq. 

Sydney  Gedge,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart,  Esq. 


Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Bishop  of  Ely, 
Bishop  of  Nottingham. 
Bishop  of  Bedford. 
Bishop  Perry. 
Dean  of  Tork. 
Dean  of  Chester. 
Archdeacon  Emery  {Sec,) 
Archdeacon  Hannah. 
Archdeacon  Hessey. 
Canon  Barry. 
CBOn  Fairer. 
Canon  Gregory. 
Canon  Garbett. 
Canon  Ryle. 
Professor  Waoe. 
Prebendary  Cadman. 
Kev.  Sir  Emilius  Bayley. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Lee. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Randall 
Rev.  R.  C.  Billing. 
Rev.  Berdmore  Compton. 
Rev.  G.  Venables. 
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COMPLETE  LIST  OF  CONGRESSES. 

As  many  iDquIries  are  made  from  time  to  time  about  the  Reports  of  Church  Congress, 
it  has  been  thought  well  to  append  a  full  liBt  with  publiBherB*  names,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  single  copies  or  the  completion  of  sets.  In  some  few  cases,  which  are 
noted,  all  the  stock  has  been  sold  off;  but  copies  are  still  sometimes  obtainable  by 
special  inquiries  through  a  bookseller  or  otherwise.  The  Nineteen  Annual  Beports  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  amount  of  matter,  and  practical 
suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  Church,  by  many  of  its  leading  and  trusted  memben. 


A.D. 

Where  Held. 

PRBSroENTS. 

PUBLTBHEItfl. 

1861. 

Nov. 

Cambridge    .     . 

Archdeacon    of    Ely 
(France). 

Deighton,    Bell,    &    Ca, 
Cambridge. 

1862. 

July 

•Oxford  .... 

Bishop     of     Oxford 
(Wilberforce). 

J.     H.     &     J.     Parkrr, 

Oxford. 

1863. 

Oct. 

•Manchester    .    . 

Bishop  of  Manchester 
(Lee). 

Committee,  Manchester.     ' 

1 

1864. 

»» 

Bristol  .... 

Bishop  of  Glo'ster  and 
Bristol  (Kllicott). 

J.     H.     k    J.     Parker,  ' 
Oxford. 

1866. 

,, 

Norwich    .    .    . 

Bishop    of    Norwich 
(Pelham). 

A.  H.  Goose  k  Co.,  Nor- 

wich. 

1866. 

»» 

York     .... 

Archbishop  of  York 
(Thomson). 

BivingtoDS. 

1867. 

>} 

•  W  olverhampton . 

Bishop    of    Lichfield 
(Lonsdale). 

MacTnillan  &  Co. 

r 

1868. 

Sept. 

•Dublin  .... 

Archbishop  of  Dublin 
(Trench). 

Hodges,    Smith,    k  Co., 

Dublin. 

1869. 

Oct. 

liverpool  .    .    . 

Bishop    of    Chester 
(Jacobson). 

Bivingtons. 

1870. 

Southampton .    . 

Bishop  of  Winchester 
(Wilberforce). 

Bivingtons. 
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•Nottingham  .    . 

Bishop     of     Lincoln 
(Wordsworth). 

W.  Wells  Gardner. 

1872. 

Leeds    .... 

Bishop      of      Bipon 
(Bickersteth). 

J.  Hodges. 

1873. 

Bath     .... 

Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells  (Hervev). 
Biflhop  of  Chichester 

Bivingtons. 

1874. 

Brighton    .    .    . 

W.  Wells  Gardner. 

(Dumford). 

1876. 

Stoke-on-Trent  . 

Bishop    of    Lichfield 
(Selwyn). 

W.  Wells  Gardner. 

1876. 

Plymouth  .    .    . 

Bishop     of     Exeter 
(Temple). 

W.  Wells  Gardner. 

1877. 

•Croydon     .    .    . 

A  rchbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury  (Tait). 

J.  W.  Ward,  Croydon. 

1878. 

Sheffield    .    .    . 

Archbishop  of  York 
(Thomson). 

Pawson     k     Brailsford, 
Sheffield. 

1879. 

Swansea    .    .    . 

Bishop  of  St.  David's 
(Jones). 

Hodges,  24  King  William 
Street,  Charing  Croaa. 
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